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astro and 


By Edward Gonzalez 


he concluding months of 1975 saw Cuba again 
in the international spotlight. In November 
came the first disclosures that Cuban combat 
orces had been sent to aid the Marxist-oriented and 
Boviet-backed Popular Movement for the Liberation 
pf Angola (MPLA) in the civil war that had broken 
put in the newly independent African state. By mid- 
December, the Cuban build-up was estimated at 
B,000-5,000 troops, outfitted with some 27 ship- 
loads and 30 planeloads of Soviet equipment sent 
Hirectly to Angola from the USSR.’ This was by far 
the largest contingent of Cuban military personnel 
ver sent overseas, dwarfing the 300-400 tank-crew 
and air-force personnel said to be in Syria.* While 
he Cuban involvement on behalf of the MPLA 
Hramatized the Castro government’s readiness to 
render material aid to leftist movements in the 
Third World, it also illustrated the extent to which 
Cuban policy had become synchronized with, and 
Supportive of, Soviet foreign policy. 

| In the meantime, Cuba’s Angolan involvement 
ended the cautious moves that had been undertaken 
iby both Washington and Havana toward normalizing 
| elations between the two countries. On December 
20, US President Gerald R. Ford stressed that Cuba’s 
| 


Mr. Gonzalez is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of California, Los Angeles, and 
a consultant to the Rand Corporation (Santa Monica, 
al.). He is the author of Cuba Under Castro: The 
Limits of Charisma, 1974, and has published 
numerous articles on Cuban domestic and foreign 
developments since 1968. A portion of this article 
ys drawn from a Rand study by the author and David 
Ronfeldt, Postrevolutionary Cuba in a Changing 
World, December 1975. 
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action in Angola (and in Puerto Rico as well) ‘“‘de- 
stroys any opportunity for improvement of relations 
with the United States.” * Fidel Castro replied two 
days later. Before a cheering audience at the First 
Congress of the Communist Party of Cuba (PCC) in 
the Karl Marx Theater in Havana, he proclaimed that 
“there never will be relations with the United States” 
if the “price” had to be Cuba’s abandonment of its 
“solidarity” with anti-imperialist movements in the 
Third World.‘ It thus appeared that Cuba’s /ider 
maximo had reverted to style, resuming his intransi- 
gent posture toward “US imperialism.” 

Of even greater historical significance, however, 
was the holding of the long-awaited First Congress 
of the PCC on December 17-22.5 Convened fully a 
decade after the PCC was unveiled on October 2, 
1965, the Congress had received top billing in the 
Cuban press, with 1975 officially designated as the 
“Year of the First Congress.’’ The Congress would 
have been important if only because it marked the 
installation of a new Central Committee, a new 
Political Bureau, and a new Secretariat. But the 


1Gerald J. Bender, ‘Angola: A New Quagmire for US,” 
Los Angeles Times, Dec. 21, 1975. 

2One conservative estimate in early December placed the 
total number of Cuban military personnel abroad— including 
advisers and technicians—at 5,000 in 10 countries (including 
Angola and Syria). See US News and World Report (Washington, DC), 
Dec:\85.1975,(p-. 27; 

3 The New York Times, Dec. 21, 1975. 

4 Radio Havana, Dec. 22, 1975. 

5 The PCC Congress had originally been scheduled for 1967, but 
it was then rescheduled for 1969, only to be cancelled because 
of the priority given to achieving the 10-million-ton goal for 
the 1970 sugar harvest. In a speech delivered in early 1974, 
Raul Castro revealed that preparations were finally under way for 
holding the Congress in 1975. See Granma (Havana), Jan. 13, 
1974, pp. 2-3. (This and all subsequent references to Granma are to 
the Weekly Review edition.) 
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Congress assumed even greater political significance 
because it was meant to legitimize and democratize 
Cuban communism and because it capped the 
process of “institutionalization of the revolution” 
that had been underway since 1970. As a means of 
obtaining a better fix on Cuba in the mid-1970’s, 
therefore, it would be useful first to examine the 
Party Congress from these three perspectives before 
inquiring further into Cuba’s new stage of revolu- 
tionary development and its current political ramifi- 
cations. 


The Congress’s Significance 


With respect to legitimation, the Congress 
afforded an occasion for portraying Castro’s Com- 
munist regime as authentically Cuban in its origins 
and development. Such a legitimizing function was 
necessary in order to give a nationalist imprimatur 
to the regime’s widespread adoption of Soviet-type 
institutions and practices in the post-1970 period. 
Thus, Fidel, in his main report to the Congress, 
dwelled on Cuba’s history during the 19th and 20th 
centuries, maintaining that Cuban socialism was the 
continuation of the liberation movement against 
Spanish colonial rule and against the neo-colonialist 
encroachment of the United States. Indeed, in this 
regard, he even went so far as to link Cuba’s most 
revered poet, humanist, and independence leader, 
José Marti (“The Apostle of Freedom”), with Lenin 
and his revolutionary contributions in order to 
sanctify Cuban communism.° 

The Congress performed still another, more 
important legitimizing function: in signaling an 
enhanced role for the ‘old Communists” in the 
party, it authenticated the Marxist-Leninist cre- 
dentials of the regime and assured Moscow of a 
more reliable fraternal party in Cuba. In the past, 


6 According to Castro, ‘‘two men from two distinct historical 
settings and two converging ideas—José Marti and Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin—clasp hands. The one is a symbol of national liberation 
from colonial domination and imperialism; the other, the architect 
of the first socialist revolution in the weakest link of the imperialist 
chain: national liberation and socialism, two closely interwoven 
causes in the modern world. Both [men] with a solid and 
disciplined party to carry forward revolutionary aims ... almost 
simultaneously at the turn of the century.” /bid., Dec. 28, 1975, p. 2. 
Marti was killed in 1895 at the start of the independence struggle 
which he had organized, later becoming Cuba’s most reknowned 
and beloved martyr. Although he was staunchly anti-imperialist 
and worked to prevent US penetration of Latin America, his 
humanistic, democratic creed made him a far, far different 
man from Lenin, and his political philosophy quite the opposite of 
Leninism. 


the Communist qualifications of the Castro regim 
had been suspect. For example, the regime ha 
emerged in 1959 as the result of a seizure 

power not by the “old Communists” from the 


Moscow-oriented Popular Socialist Party (PSP 
but by the fidelistas of Castro’s July 26 Move 
ment. These fidelistas, whom the PSP leadership 
had originally considered to be a radicalized sec 
tor of the petty bourgeoisie, had proclaimec 
Cuba’s revolution to be “socialist” in April 1961 
but then they had continued to govern socialis’ 
Cuba without a ruling Communist party unti 
1965. Even after 1965, they had dominated th 
newly-formed PCC as “new Communists,” exclud* 
ing the ex-PSP leaders entirely from the eight-ma 
Political Bureau, limiting them to only 22 seats 
in the original 100-man Central Committee, and 
(with few exceptions) denying them major posi- 
tions in the government. In fact, the “new Com- 
munists” led by Fidel had nearly devoured the 
“old”: in 1962, ex-PSP Executive Secretary Anibal 
Escalante had been purged for attempting to take 
over the Integrated Revolutionary Organization, a 
predecessor to the PCC; in 1964, ex-PSP veteran 
Joaquin Ordoqui had been placed under house 
arrest for his cover-up of Marcos Rodriguez, who 
had been a PSP informer for the Batista police; 
and in early 1968, the members of the so-called: 
“microfaction,” led by Escalante and composed of 
34 former members of the PSP, had been sen- 
tenced to prison terms ranging from two to fifteen 
years for allegedly conspiring with Soviet bloc 
Officials against the Castro regime.’ 

The Congress, however, marked the restoration 
of the “old Communists” to long-awaited promi- 
nence and the assertion of the continuity between 
“old” and “new Communists” as evidence of the 
Marxist-Leninist legitimacy of the PCC. In_ his 
main report to the Congress, Fidel traced the 
PCC’s lineage back to the founding of the first 
Cuban Marxist-Leninist party in 1925. He did so 
by claiming that the “old Communists” had held 
high the “noble banners of Marxism-Leninism,” 


and that in many instances they had served as the 


SS 


’ For a detailed analysis through the 1966 period of the 
relationship between the fidelistas and old guard Communists 
in the creation of a single party apparatus, see Andrés Suarez, 
Cuba: Castroism and Communism, 1959-1966, Cambridge, Mass., 
The M.I.T. Press, 1967. For an analysis through the early 
1970’s, see Edward Gonzalez, Cuba Under Castro: The Limits of 
Charisma, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1974, especially 
pp. 96-106, and 169-89. 
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idel Castro during his marathon address to the First 
ongress of the Cuban Communist Party in December 
975 in Havana. In the right foreground is Cuban 
resident and PCC Political Bureau member Osvaldo 
Dorticés. 


—CBS News. 


intellectual teachers” and “inspiration” for the 
oung revolutionaries who later became the “new 
ommunists.”® The restoration of the “old Com- 
unists,” moreover, was not simply symbolic. As 
ill be discussed subsequently, three “old Com- 
unists”—Blas Roca, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, 
and Arnaldo Milian—were elevated to the Political 
Bureau at the Congress as a result of the decision 
lo expand the eight-man Bureau to 13 members. 
eevicesiy as will be seen, the role of the PCC 
as a ruling Communist party had already been 
me emerec by the rapid expansion of party mem- 
bership in the post-1970 period, so that by the end 
of September 1975 it had reached 202,807 “mili- 
ants and aspirants.” ° The full ring of orthodoxy 
| as added at the Congress with the adoption of the 
party Platform, which is based on ‘Marxist-Leninist 
principles” and stresses the “leading role of the 
PCC.” Fully a decade after its founding, Cuba’s 
Communist Party had finally become closely akin to 
jts Soviet counterpart. 

From the standpoint of democratization, the Con- 
gress constituted a milestone. Despite its mobiliza- 
tion of the popular masses, the Cuban revolution 
had essentially been an elite affair from its incep- 


8 Granma, Dec. 28, 1975, p. 3. 
| 9/bid., Jan. 4, 1976, p. 9. 
10 Radio Havana, Dec. 21, 1975. 


tion. Thus, the anti-Batista struggle had been begun 
by Fidel and a small group of his followers. Once 
in power, the new fidelista regime had imposed 
“socialism” and other fundamental policies upon 
society at large without the participation, much less 
the approval, of the masses. The predecessors to 
the PCC—the Integrated Revolutionary Organization 
(ORI) and the United Party of the Socialist Revolu- 
tion (PURS)—as well as the PCC itself had been 
erected by the leadership (and even dismantled in 
the case of the ORI and PURS) without notice and 
with little grass-roots membership. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Fidel himself, the PCC had initially had less 
than 50,000 members and aspirant members when 
it was created in 1965."* Furthermore, the PCC 
Central Committee, as well as the eight-man Political 
Bureau, had remained a closed, oligarchical organ: 
membership in the Central Committee had been ap- 
pointive; the Central Committee’s members had 
come largely from the ranks of the combatants in 
the anti-Batista struggle, with no less than 72 mem- 
bers of the original 100-man Committee having mili- 
tary titles; and no new members had been named 
to replace the nine members of the original Com- 
mittee who had died or fallen from grace after 
1965777 

The preparations preceding the Congress and the 
Congress itself sought to reverse the party’s closed, 
elitist image, thereby further enhancing its legiti- 
macy. According to Raul Castro in his remarks open- 
ing the Congress, the party Platform had been dis- 
cussed in over 110,000 meetings in which over four 
million citizens had participated.’? He claimed that 
never before had the Cuban people had “the oppor- 
tunity to participate directly and in such a broad and 
democratic way in the discussion of all those funda- 
mental matters related to their lives, their problems, 
their future, and the future of the fatherland.” * 

In addition to mass consultation, the PCC also 
engaged the participation of its rank-and-file mem- 
bers in the selection of party cadres and leaders by 
means of party elections, beginning at the local 
level and extending upward to the provincial and 
national levels. As a result of this procedure, the 
elected delegates to the provincial party assemblies, 
and to the party conferences held by the Revolu- 


11Granma, Jan. 4, 1976, p. 9. 

12.On the elitist character of the regime, see Gonzalez, op. cit., 
pp. 79-110, and 153-82. See also K. S. Karol, The Guerrillas in 
Power, New York, Hill and Wang, 1970. 

13 Radio Havana, Dec. 21, 1975. 

14 /bid., Dec. 18, 1975. 
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tionary Armed Forces, elected the six new provincial 
committees for the PCC, 3,116 delegates attending 
the Congress, and the nominee candidates for the 
Central Committee. The delegates to the Congress 
then “elected” on the basis of “virtual unanimity’— 
to use Fidel’s words—the Central Committee mem- 
bers and alternates proposed by the party leadership, 
with the new Central Committee finally selecting the 
new Political Bureau (13 members), the new Secre- 
tariat (9 members), and the First and Second Secre- 
taries (Fidel and Raul, respectively).** One of the 
stated aims of the Congress was to “renovate” the 
membership of the Central Committee on the basis 
of merit and to provide a broader representation of 
Cuban society and activities. Consequently, the dele- 
gates also expanded the 91-man Central Committee 
to a membership of 112 (plus 12 alternates), 
dropping 14 of its former members and adding 35 
new ones.”® 

As far as “institutionalization of the revolution’ is 
concerned, the Congress represented the climax of 
a process that had been gaining momentum since 
the early 1970’s. As will be detailed below, the 
major elements of Cuba’s new stage consisted of 
the depersonalization of governance under Fidel, the 
strengthening of the role of the government and 
party along the lines of the Soviet political order, 
and the widespread adoption of Soviet-type admin- 
istrative and economic practices. As part of the new 
stage, moreover, Soviet influence over Cuba’s 
domestic and foreign affairs increased to an extent 
unknown in the 1960’s, while the Cuban economy 
became ever more closely integrated with that of the 
USSR. 

The results of the Congress reflected these do- 
mestic and external forces at work. Not only did the 
Congress select a new Central Committee, Political 
Bureau, and Secretariat, but it also approved Cuba’s 
first socialist Constitution, which will be submitted 
to a popular referendum on February 15, 1976. It 
endorsed a party Platform, which is to serve as 
the “guiding document” for all party work until the 
“definitive program” is approved at the Second Con- 
gress in 1980, and which in the meantime proposes 
the “creative” use of “‘the experiences of the Soviet 
Union and other countries of the socialist com- 


15 /bid., Dec. 22, 1975. 

16 These figures were arrived at by comparing the names 
published in Granma, Jan. 4, 1976, p. 12, with the listings 
contained in the Central Intelligence Agency’s Directory of 
Personalities of the Cuban Government, Official Organizations and 
Mass Organizations, A (CR), 74-7, March 1974. 


munity in the building of socialism.” ” It further 
adopted a Five-Year Plan for 1976-80, which calls 
for a six-percent annual growth rate and closer eco. 
nomic integration with the Soviet Union, and,a ney 
economic system, which Fidel himself described a 
modeled on the practice existing in all the socialis 
countries.** And in the main, the Congress provided 
an international forum in which the Cuban leadership 
paid tribute to the Soviet Union. For example, in his 
concluding speech, Fidel declared the USSR was 


...a country that has given us great demonstratio 
of and lessons on internationalism. Despite the dis 
tance, it did not permit imperialism to choke us, 
swallow us, and destroy us. /t sent us oi! when they 
left us without oil. It sent us arms when aggression 
was threatened against us. /t also sent its men here 
to this country.” 


Even so cursory a review of these latest develop- 
ments suggests that the Cuban revolution has under- 
gone a fundamental transformation since the late 
1960’s. At that time, Fidel still ruled in caudillisti¢ 
fashion on the basis of his personal charismatic 
authority; the fidelistas retained full control of the 
government, party, and armed forces; and fidelismo 
or guerrilla radicalism, prevailed over orthodox 
Marxism-Leninism and Soviet-style economic plan- 
ning.*? Moreover, until Fidel’s endorsement of the 
Warsaw Pact occupation of Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
Havana often displayed considerable independence 
from and even defiance of Moscow on the foreig 
policy front.** Why, then, has the Castro regime 
evidently succumbed to the Sovietization of the 
Cuban revolution? Or is perhaps such a judgment 
somewhat premature, and the generalization over 
drawn? Put differently, do some vestiges of the 
former fidelista hegemony and autonomy remain in 
the Cuba of 1976 despite institutionalization along 
Soviet lines, the rising influence of the “old Com- 
munists,” and heightened conformity with Moscow’s 
policies at home and abroad? 


17 Radio Havana, Dec. 20, 1975. 

18 Granma, Jan. 4, 1976. 

19 '/ bid eDee.r 22) 1975: 

20On these aspects, see Gonzalez, Cuba Under Castro: The 
Limits of Charisma; and Carmelo Mesa-Lago, Ed., Revolutionary 
Change in Cuba, Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1971. 

21 See Edward Gonzaiez, ‘‘Relationship with the Soviet Union,” 
in ibid., pp. 81-104; and Leon Gouré and Julian Weinkle, 
“Soviet-Cuban Relations: The Growing Integration,” in Jaime 
Suchlicki, Ed., Cuba, Castro, and Revolution, Coral Gables, Fla., 
The University of Miami Press, 1972, pp. 144-89. 


1 To gain perspective on these questions, this 

analysis will briefly recapitulate those events that 
led to Cuba’s new stage in the post-1970 period. It 
will then proceed with an examination of the process 
lof institutionalization and of the accompanying 
growth in Soviet influence that have characterized 
dthis latest period. It will conclude by elaborating the 
i following points: (1) Despite a more institutionalized 
order, heightened Soviet influence, and a strengthen- 
jing of the role of the “old Communists,” Fidel and 
his brother, Raul, remain very much in control of 
Cuban affairs; (2) Fidel is nonetheless likely to con- 
jfront new pressures and demands on his leader- 
iship due to the broader elite coalition now ruling 
Cuba, as well as to the tighter links with Moscow; 
jand (3) Cuban policy as a result may well become 
amore volatile in the future. 


|The Turning Point in 1970 


By the late 1960’s, the Castro regime had reached 
an impasse: support for armed revolution in Latin 
America no longer was an effective policy following 
Ché Guevara’s death in Bolivia in 1967; the Cuban 
economy was faltering, forcing Havana to cease its 
defiant policies toward Moscow as a condition for 
| stepped-up Soviet economic support; and there were 
growing signs of popular discontent and demoral- 
ization at home, particularly a rising rate of ab- 
isenteeism in the labor force. Attainment of the 
|10-million-ton goal that had been established for 
ithe 1970 sugar harvest thus became an all-con- 
suming undertaking for the regime. Producing a 
(harvest of such record proportions (the previous 
jhigh had been 7.2 million tons, set in 1952) was 
viewed as a way of reviving public morale, regaining 
|a measure of economic independence from the Soviet 
|bloc, and demonstrating the economic efficacy of 
the fidelista order, which had come under sharp 
Criticism at home and abroad. Above all, it would 
give Fidel Castro’s personal charismatic authority 
renewed luster.” 

_ Hence, the /ider maximo placed his own reputa- 
tion publicly on the line, insisting on the feasibility 
of the 10-million-ton target until near the very end. 
In the meantime, he had concentrated all available 
Capital, transport facilities, and manpower in the 
Sugar sector, and had mobilized upwards of 70,000 
a a 


22:On developments concerning the 1970 harvest, see Gonzalez, 
Cuba Under Castro: The Limits of Charisma, pp. 190-225. 


members of the Revolutionary Armed Forces (FAR) 
in his effort to achieve the 10-million-ton goal. But 
the harvest fell short of the target by nearly 1.5 
million tons. More critical, excessive concentration 
on the harvest led to major production setbacks and 
massive bottlenecks in other sectors of the econ- 
omy.” Consequently, on the revolution’s anniversary 
celebration of July 26, 1970, Cuba’s /ider maximo 
publicly confessed to his personal responsibility in 
contributing to the country’s economic paralysis, 
acknowledged his “ignorance” and inability to per- 
form “miracles,” and conceded the need for major 
administrative reforms in order to spur the island’s 
economic recovery.” 

The harvest shortfall and economic dislocations 
of 1970, together with Castro’s July 26th speech, 
cleared the way for the “institutionalization of the 
revolution.”’ Guided by the Soviets, this entailed the 
creation of institutional constraints on Fidel’s deci- 
sion-making powers and the development of regu- 
larized procedures for policy formulation and policy 
implementation. Above all, it meant the transfer of 
rolitical authority from the individual leader to the 
party and government. In short, institutionalization 
in the Cuban context was considered necessary so 
that the various organs of the Castro regime might 
govern effectively not only in the absence of the 
lider maximo, but also in his presence. 


Institutionalization of the Revolution 


No less a figure than Raul Castro has acknowl- 
edged that “the institutionalization of our revolution 
began in 1970 and was accelerated from 1972 
onward.” * Fidel himself underscored the transfer 
of political legitimacy and authority to the Com- 
munist Party in his speech of July 26, 1973: 


In the uncertain times of the 26th of July and in the 
early years of the revolution, individuals played a de- 
cisive role, a role now carried out by the party. Men 
die, but the party is immortal.”° 


Indeed, the process of institutionalization proceeded 
with remarkable speed after 1970, entailing (1) the 


i 


23 For a detailed analysis of the harvest failure, see Carmelo 
Mesa-Lago, ‘‘Economic Policies and Growth,’”’ in Mesa-Lago, Ede 
Revolutionary Change in Cuba, pp. 301-11. 

24 Granma, Aug. 2, 1970, pp. 2, 3. 

25 /bid., Sept. 8, 1974, p. 3. 

26 /bid., Aug. 5, 1973, p. 5. Emphasis added. 
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Four majors in Cuba’s Revolutionary Armed Forces who were appointed Deputy Prime Ministers in the 


® 
eo 


Cuban Council of Ministers in November 1972: from left: Belarmino Castilla, Deputy PM for Educatio ; 


Culture, and Science; Pedro Miret, Deputy PM for Basic Industries (since replaced by Joel Domenech, 
Miret now serves on the PCC Political Bureau and Secretariat); Flavio Bravo, Deputy PM for Consume} 
Goods and Domestic Trade; and Diocles Torralba, Deputy PM for the Sugar Sector. 


depersonalization of goverance, (2) the reorganiza- 
tion and strengthening of the government and party, 
and (3) the drawing-up of Cuba’s first socialist con- 
stitution and the convening of the recently-held PCC 
Congress.” 

The move toward a less personalistic form of gov- 
ernment began in the summer of 1970 with the re- 
placement of some of Fidel’s closest associates by 
more qualified personnel drawn from both civilian 
and professional-military ranks. Thus, José Llanusa, 
one of Fidel’s cronies, was replaced in July 1970 as 
Minister of Education. Armando Hart, another close 
associate and the husband of Haydee Santamaria, 
whose ties to Fidel date back to her participation 
in the Moncada Barracks attack of July 26, 1953, 
lost his key post as PCC Organizational Secretary 
in the fall of 1970. Still another fidelista, Major Guil- 
lermo Garcia, was reportedly under sharp criticism 
for his lackluster performance as First Secretary of 
the PCC Executive Committee in Oriente Province.” 
In the meantime, Fidel turned to the military for ad- 
ministrators. By the end of 1972, the FAR had sup- 
plied no less than nine senior or high-ranking army 
ea eal lS a ae a RA a ee 


27 For a detailed analysis of policy changes as well as the 
institutionalization process underway since 1970, see Carmelo 
Mesa-Lago, Cuba in the 1970’s—Pragmatism and Institutionalization, 
Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1974; and Leon Gouré 
and Morris Rothenberg, Soviet Penetration of Latin America, Coral 
Gables, Fla., Center for Advanced International Studies, University of 
Miami, 1975, pp. 19-80. 

28 In the new lineup unveiled at the PCC Congress, Llanusa 
was dropped from the Central Committee, and Hart from the 


—Camera Press, 


commanders for key government posts. Thus, fot | 
Army majors—then the highest rank in the FAR 

were appointed Deputy Prime Ministers and me 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Council of 
Ministers in the governmental reorganization that 
took place in November 1972. They were Belarming 
Castilla (Education, Culture, and Science), Pedro 
Miret (Basic Industries), Diocles Torralba (Sugar 
Sector), and Flavio Bravo (Consumer Goods an 
Domestic Trade). In addition, one of Cuba’s mo 
respected military figures, Major José Ramon 
Fernandez, became Minister of Education in late 
1972. Still other Army majors assuming ministerial. 
posts were Pedro Guelmes (Communication), Af 
tonio Enrique Lussén (Transportation), and Manue 
Cespedes (Mines and Metallurgy). Earlier, Captain 
Serafin Fernandez had also been named Minister 
of Domestic Trade.” The appointment of these and 
other officials, all having backgrounds of technical 
competence and organizational skill, marked an i 
provement over past practices when leadership posts 
were often assigned solely on the basis of personal. 
loyalty rather than professional merit. 


Secretariat. However, both Hart and Garcia retained their 
membership in the Political Bureau. See Granma, Jan. 4, 1976, p. 12, 

29 For a complete listing of the Deputy Prime Ministership 
and Ministerial posts, see Central Intelligence Agency, op. cit., 
pp. 105-11. On the use of the military in governmental as well 
as developmental roles, see Jorge |. Dominguez, ‘‘The Civic Soldier 
in Cuba,” in Catherine M. Kelleher, Ed., Political-Military Systems: | 
Comparative Perspectives, Beverly Hills, Calif., Sage Publications, 
1974, pp. 209-39. 


Further impetus in the depersonalization drive 

came with the delegation of decision-making author- 
ity within the regime. In this regard, Fidel needed io 
devolve greater authority to others and to restrict 
involvement in economic and administrative mat- 
; if only to prevent further slippage in his politi- 
power. Furthermore, the erosion of the /ider 
méaximo's charisma, his disastrous management of 
economic affairs, and the resulting need for qualified 
professionals enabled the new appointees to exer- 
cise greater decision-making autonomy and to limit 
Fidel’s personal interventions in day-to-day affairs. 
This applied not only to the FAR personnel, whose 
ties to the military presumably gave them greater 
leverage in dealing with the Cuban leader, but also 
{to President Osvaldo Dorticds and Deputy Prime 
| Minister Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, both of whom 
enjoyed the backing of Moscow as capable adminis- 
trators likewise knowledgeable in economic affairs 
(Rodriguez’s background as a former PSP leader 
further heightened his standing with the Soviets).*° 
By the end of 1972, therefore, these two men had 
assumed charge of policymaking in the domestic 
leconomic (Dorticds) and foreign economic (Ro- 
driguez) fields, with Fidel’s role evidently being 
circumscribed. 

Equally as important as the depersonalization 
drive was a major reorganization of administration 
that the Castro regime announced on November 
25, 1972. This strengthened the government’s struc- 
tural capacity to manage major economic activities. 
A new Executive Committee attached to the Council 
of Ministers was formed, composed of Prime Minister 
Fidel Castro, First Deputy Prime Minister Raul 
Castro, President Dorticéds, and seven newly-ap- 
pointed Deputy Prime Ministers. With the exception 
of Raul, whose major government function continued 
‘to be that of Minister of the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces, each member of this supercabinet was as- 
|signed responsibility for the direction, control, and 
‘coordination of a cluster of ministries engaged in 
|related activities. Thus, the Deputy Prime Ministers 
|/headed the following sectors: Construction; Trans- 
| portation and Communications; Consumer Goods and 
Domestic Trade; Education, Culture, and Science; 
Basic Industries; Sugar Sector; and Foreign Rela- 
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| 3°With respect to Rodriguez, another analyst has observed: 
| “in 1970 when the new stage of.the Revolution began, Rodriguez 
combined two key attributes: he headed Cuba’s leading team of 
experts on central planning and computer techniques and—being a 
| former member of the prerevolutionary PSP—had the confidence 

of the Soviets.” Mesa-Lago, Cuba in the 1970’s .. ., pp. 30-31. 


tions (diplomatic and economic). President Dorticés 
assumed charge of economic planning (JUCEPLAN), 
banking, foreign trade, labor and justice, and other 
lesser activities. Significantly, Fidel retained overall 
control of defense and internal security, as well as 
other, less sensitive agencies.” 

An experiment in local government was also 
started in mid-1974, which will be introduced na- 
tionwide later in 1976. Known as People’s Power 
(Poder Popular), this experiment provides for greater 
popular participation in local public administration 
through the election of people’s representatives and 
the convening of public assemblies. However, its 
major purpose appears to be the elimination of waste 
and inefficiencies in government services at the local 
and regional level through the decentralization of 
administration.*? 

Along with the reorganization of the government, 
Cuban leaders moved to strengthen the role of the 
PCC. Explicit emphasis was now given to differen- 
tiating the functions of the PCC from those of the 
government, with the aim of achieving greater ad- 
ministrative rationality and enhancing the party’s 
role as the highest political authority.** New leader- 
ship was also injected into the PCC in February 1973 
with the expansion of the six-man Secretariat to in- 
clude five more members—Captain Jorge Risquet, 
Major Antonio Pérez, Major Pedro Miret, and Raul 
Garcia, all close to either Fidel or Raul, and lIsidoro 
Malmierca, formerly of the PSP. These additions, 
the first to the Secretariat since 1965, were evidently 
made with the aim of revitalizing the PCC and re- 
making it into a ruling party in the Soviet tradition. 
To this same end, the PCC underwent rapid expan- 
sion. According to Fidel’s report to the Congress, the 
total number of its members and candidates _in- 
creased from less than 50,000 in 1965 to over 
100,000 in 1970, but then it jumped to 186,995 


31 Granma, Dec. 3, 1972, p. 2. 

32 Thus, in explaining the role of the organs of People’s Power, 
Raul Castro declared that ‘the establishment of People’s Power 
means decentralization at all levels of the state apparatus.” 

Such decentralization was necessary, he continued, because the 
“total centralization of even the most insignificant aspects of 
administration in many cases really means anarchy and 
decentralization in matters which should be centralized.” /bid., 
Sept. 9, 1974, p. 4. 

33 Raul Castro acknowledged that in the past ‘‘we worked 
without an adequate party or state structure and without a clear 
definition of the interrelations and limitations of each.’’ He then went 
on to remind his listeners that while it constituted ‘‘the maximum 
agency of leadership within our society,” the party nevertheless 
“does not administer’ and ‘must never meddle’ in administrative 
matters. /bid., p. 5. 
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by the end of 1974 and to 202,807 by September 
30, 1975. Much greater attention was also given 
to the quality of membership through ideological 
instruction of PCC members. By 1975, 37 party 
schools, with an enrollment of 6,000, had been 
established, and these were supplemented by the 
publication of ideological materials in the pages of 
the party organ, Granma.** 

A major step in institutionalizing the revolution 
came with the approval by the PCC Congress of 
Cuba’s first socialist Constitution. In keeping with the 
commitment to “democratize the revolution,” wide- 
spread public discussion of the draft Constitution 
had taken place during the fall of 1975 prior to its 
endorsement by the Congress. The approved charter 
was to be submitted to a national referendum on 
February 15, 1976, and after that to be proclaimed 
on February 24—the 81st anniversary of the War of 
Independence. 

Cuba’s first socialist Constitution formalizes the 
institutional changes that have occurred under the 
Castro regime since 1959. For example, it accords 
the PCC the status of “the highest leading force of 
the society and state” and sanctions the existence of 
Cuba’s mass mobilization organizations, such as the 
Central Organization of the Cuban Trade Unions, the 
Committees for the Defense of the Revolution, and 
the Federation of Cuban Women. 

The draft Constitution also bears a resemblance 
to the 1936 Soviet charter that may be appropriate 
to Cuba’s stage of socialist construction. For in- 
Stance, an entirely new, popularly-elected ‘National 
Assembly of People’s Power” is designated as “the 
supreme organ of state,” and it appears to be equiv- 
alent to the USSR Supreme Soviet. The National 
Assembly, in turn, elects from among its members 
a 3l-member Council of State, which would be a 
counterpart to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
As in the Soviet tradition, the Council of State is to 
have a “collegial character,” making decisions by 
simple majority vote. Similarly, the draft Constitution 
distinguishes between the organs of state and those 
of the government. Accordingly, there is a Council 
of Ministers, which is designated as “the highest 
ranking executive and administrative organ and 
[which] constitutes the Government of the Re- 
public.” °° 


een nepeeeeeeee ees 
34 On both party membership and the number of party schools, 
see ibid., Jan. 4, 1976, p. 9. 
35 /bid., April 20, 1975, p. 7. This issue of Granma contains 
the complete draft version of the Constitution. 
36 /bid., p. 9. 
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Despite the separation of state and government 
bodies, there is considerable overlap in the leader 
ship of the Council of State and the Council of Mi m 
isters. The Council of State will consist of one Presi: 
dent, one First Vice-President, five Vice- Presidents, 
and 24 other members elected by the National As. 
sembly. The Council of Ministers will also include 
the President, the First Vice-President, and the five 
Vice-Presidents that form the Council of State—plus 
the governmental ministers, the president of the 
Central Planning Board (JUCEPLAN), and others 
that may be specified.*’ q 

More important, although there are distinct simi 
larities to Soviet state and governmental bodi 
the draft charter reflects Cuban political realities as 
they have existed since 1959, particularly the cen 
tral role of Fidel Castro. For one thing, the Cuban 
State will be formally represented by an pie! 
officeholder—the President, who is  designat 
“head of state’”—rather than by a collegial bod 
as in the case of the Presidium of the a 
Soviet. In addition, the President in Cuba will wear 
two hats, for—in contrast to the situation in the 
USSR, where the highest representatives of " 
State and government are separate—he is also desig 
nated “head of government.” Hence, as was noted) 
Cuba’s President will preside over both the Counci 
of State—however ceremonial and nominal its duties 
may be—and the more pivotal Council of Ministers 
Finally, the draft Constitution empowers the Pres 
ident not only to appoint ministers but also t 
“assume the supreme command of the Revolutionar 
Armed Forces.” * Such constitutional control ove 
the military is not specified in the Soviet Union 
where there is no designated supreme commander 
Cuba’s socialist constitution thus provides forma 
recognition of Fidel’s concentrated powers. Sineé 
it is a virtual certainty that he will assume the office 
of President—and Raul that of First Vice-Presideni 
—he will become both head of state and head o 
government, as well as supreme commander of the 
armed forces. 

Nonetheless, in keeping with the process of in 
Stitutionalization, the constitution does differentiate 
the functional roles of the party, mass organizations 
and state and government bodies, and it invests 
specific offices with formal powers. It will also help 
to legitimize the new socialist order: elections fo 
the National Assembly will be held in October- 


37 /bid., pp. 8-9. 
38 /bid. 


November 1976, after which the National Assembly 
will convene for the first time on December 2, 1976, 
the 20th anniversary of the Granma landing by Fidel 
and his followers.*° 

In one sense the recent PCC Congress’s approval 
of the Constitution and party Platform climaxed the 
institutionalization process, but in another sense it 
accelerated that process. The Congress adopted a 
major political-administrative reorganization of the 
country which will begin to take effect in April of 
this year. According to the reorganization plan, 
Cuba’s six provinces will eventually be divided into 
14 new provincial divisions, the number of munici- 
palities and localities will be reduced from 407 to 
169, and the 59 territorial regions will be eliminated 
altogether to simplify planning and expedite the ad- 
ministration of the economy.“ In addition, the Con- 
gress approved a new system of economic manage- 
ment. According to Fidel, as mentioned earlier, this 
new system is based on the “practical experience 
of all socialist countries” and “takes into account 


Jarlos Rafael Rodriguez, Deputy Prime Minister for 
-oreign Relations and a former member of the Popu- 
ar Socialist Party (PSP), in Ottawa, Canada, on 
september 24, 1975. In December, Rodgriguez was 
lected to the Political Bureau of the Cuban Com- 
nunist Party. 


—UPI. 


the operation of economic laws that govern socialist 
construction, and that exist independently of our 
will and desires.” ** In contrast to the practice of the 
1960’s, the new system will grant greater autonomy 
to production enterprises and will employ strict ac- 
counting practices, market mechanisms, and other 
success indicators in the management of the econ- 
omy.” It will be introduced on an experimental basis 
in 1978 and then will be applied throughout the 
remainder of the economy during the last two years 
of the Five-Year Plan.*? Finally, the Congress ap- 
proved not only the Five-Year Plan for 1976-80 but 
also the transfer of local production and services to 
the local organs of People’s Power beginning in late 
1976s 

The “institutionalization of the revolution’ en- 
abled the Soviet Union to constrain Cuba’s head- 
strong lider maximo and to safeguard its increasing 
economic, political, and ideological stake in the 
Western Hemisphere. Moscow achieved this, in part, 
by seeing to it that Cuba’s pattern of institutional- 
ization was along Soviet lines. Hence, the PCC has 
been strengthened in the Marxist-Leninist tradition; 
the posts of Deputy Prime Minister in the new Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of Ministers are 
modeled after the Soviet pattern; the local organs 
of People’s Power bear resemblance to the local 
soviets; and the new Constitution borrows a number 
of features from the 1936 Soviet Constitution. Be- 
yond mere imitation of the Soviet model, however, 
Cuba’s new stage has been marked by (1) an in- 
crease in direct Soviet influence in Cuban affairs and 
(2) the abandonment (as was suggested earlier in 
the discussion of the PCC Congress) of fidelista 
policy positions in favor of a new Soviet-style ortho- 
doxy on both the domestic and foreign fronts. 


Heightened Soviet Influence 


Even prior to the Party Congress, greater Soviet 
influence over Cuban affairs was being promoted 
indirectly through the increased role given to former 
PSP militants in the government and party hier- 


39 This was the timetable announced by Fidel at the PCC Congress. 
See ibid., Jan. 4, 1976, p. 11. 

40 See Fidel’s main report in jbid., pp. 5-6. 

41 /bid., p. 2. 

42 Some of these aspects of the new economic system will be 
discussed more extensively in a later section. 

43 Granma, Jan. 4, 1976, p. 11. 

44 Ibid. 
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A long-term trade agreement is signed in Moscow on December 23, 1972, by chairmen of the respective 
delegations to the Intergovernmental Soviet-Cuban Comission on Economic, Scientific, and Technologica 
Cooperation. On the left, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Deputy Prime Minister of Cuba, and on the right, Viadi 
mir N. Novikov, Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers. 


archy.** By far the most important of these ex-PSP 
members is Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, who was ap- 
pointed to the Political Bureau by the PCC Congress. 
His rising influence began in December 1970, when 
he was named chairman of the Cuban delegation on 
the joint Intergovernmental Soviet-Cuban Commis- 
sion for Economic, Scientific, and Technological Co- 
operation. Nearly two years later, in November 1972, 
he joined the new Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers as Deputy Prime Minister in charge 
of foreign economic and political affairs. Highly com- 
petent, urbane, and pragmatic, Rodriguez is one of 
the few ex-PSP leaders who evidently enjoys the 
confidence of both Fidel and the Soviets; indeed, 
he may well serve as the bridge between the two. 
Blas Roca, formerly the Secretary-General of the 
PSP, is another ‘old Communist” who was appointed 


rr 


45 As was noted previously, the elevation of the “old Communists’’ 
has also been accompanied by the official redemption of the 
PSP, despite earlier efforts to discredit it for having at one time 
collaborated with Fulgencio Batista and for having been passive 
during much of the anti-Batista struggle in the 1950’s. For example, 
while noting that the PSP had experienced ‘‘countless vicissitudes,” 
Fidel nevertheless paid tribute to the old party “in the 
dissemination of Marxist-Leninist ideals and in the awakening 
of revolutionary awareness among our workers and peoples.” 
See his eulogy on the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
Cuba’s first Marxist-Leninist party in ibid., Sept. 7, 1975, pp. 2-3. 
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by the Congress to the new Political Bureau. He 
had already gained prominence in recent years as 
chairman of special PCC committees responsible fol 
developing the People’s Power experiment in Matan: 
zas Province, for introducing changes in Cuba’s legal 
system in 1973, and for drafting the new Constitu: 
tion. Still other ex-PSP militants who received key 
assignments prior to the PCC Congress include 
Isidoro Malmierca, who became a member of thé 
General Secretariat in February 1973, and Majol 
Flavio Bravo, who was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister in charge of Consumer and Domesti¢ 
Trade.“ 

At the same time, Cuba’s growing economic in 
tegration into the Soviet camp has offered Mosco 
the means of exercising more direct influence. A 
major conduit has been the Intergovernmental So: 
viet-Cuban Commission for Economic, Scientific, and 
Technological Cooperation, which was establishe 
in December 1970 as the institutional locus for thé 


46 Bravo’s ascendance, however, may well have been due 
more to his close association with Raul Castro, and the Ministry of 
the Revolutionary Armed Forces, than to his pre-1959 affiliation 
with the PSP. Similarly, Jorge Risquet’s appointment to the 
PCC Secretariat in February 1973 can also be traced to his ties 
with Radl, under whose command he served in 1958, rather than 
to his earlier membership in the PSP’s Socialist Youth organization 


|coordination of economic plans between the two 
Jcountries. Fifteen months after the Commission’s 
jcreation, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez stated that “there 
lis not a single sector of our national economy which 
lis to any degree important in which this cooperation 
[with the USSR] does not already exist or is not 
planned.” *” Cuba’s economic integration into the 
Soviet bloc was accelerated with the announcement 
jin Moscow in July 1972 that Cuba had been ad- 
mitted to Comecon as a full member. By early 1974, 
Rodriguez confirmed that the Cuban and Soviet five- 
year plans for the 1976-80 period were being co- 
ordinated by JUCEPLAN and GOSPLAN, respec- 
tively.“° 

These measures heightened the island’s already 
extreme dependence on the socialist bloc. As one 
Jobserver noted, 


|\Cuban dependence on the USSR seemed to have 
jreached a point of no return in 1972. Some 60 per- 
cent of Cuban trade was with the Soviets (70 per- 
cent with Comecon), approximately the same pro- 
portion it had been with the United States in the 
1950's. . . . Due to the bad sugar crops in 1971-72 
(and a bad tobacco crop in 1971), Cuba’s cumulative 
trade deficit to the USSR may have increased to $3 
billion by 1972. Cuba’s total debt to the Soviet Union 
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in 1972 was probably close to $4 billion if the annual 
repayment of loans ($130-150 million) plus inter- 
est, shipping costs, and the cost of maintaining 
Soviet technical and military advisors were added.*° 


The deterioration in Cuba’s position, as a depend- 
ent, debtor country, was temporarily arrested when 
new long-term Soviet-Cuban economic agreements 
were concluded by Fidel in Moscow in late 1972. 
Under the agreements, Cuba’s large debt to the 
USSR was deferred to 1986, after which it will be 
repaid over the next 25 years at no interest. In 
addition,the Soviets provided new credits to cover 
expected trade deficits for the 1973-75 period, also 
to be repaid without interest after 1986. The Soviets 
agreed, too, to pay 11 cents a pound for sugar—at 
that time two cents more than the world price—and 
$5,000 a ton for nickel and cobalt.” As a result, 
Cuba’s overall trade with the Soviet Union rose 
Sharply after the 1972 agreements—from $1.02 
billion in 1972 to an estimated $2.11 billion in 
1974. Moreover, Soviet exports to Cuba still ac- 


47 Pravda (Moscow), March 11, 1972, as quoted in Gouré and 
Rothenberg, op. cit., p. 54. 

48 New Times (Moscow), No. 1, January 1974, p. 13. 

49 Mesa-Lago, Cuba in the 1970’s ... ., pp. 17-18. 

50 See Castro’s speech in Granma, Jan. 14, 1973, pp. 2-3. 


The Soviet tanker Nikoloz enters Havana Harbor in early 1974. 


—Rene Burri/Magnum. 
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counted for 48 percent of the latter’s total imports 
in 1974 despite Cuba’s growing trade with non-Com- 
munist countries, which reflected large Cuban sugar 
sales on the world market.” 

Havana paid a price for Moscow’s generosity in 
the 1972 agreements, however. To begin with, the 
Cuban economy was virtually mortgaged to the USSR 
until 1986, for Cuba must develop new industrial 
and agricultural capacity by then in order to repay 
the accumulated indebtedness. Meanwhile, the So- 
viet agreements prevented Havana from greatly 
reducing its present indebtedness (estimated to have 
reached over $4.3 billion in 1974) through greater 
sales of sugar on the booming world market dur- 
ing the 1973-75 period. Even after an adjustment 
to 20 cents a pound in 1974, the Soviet price lagged 
far behind the world price, which reached a historic 
high of 66 cents in November 1974 and averaged 
30 cents for the year.” More critical over the long 
run, the Cubans had to make concessions safeguard- 
ing the increased Soviet stake in the island. As two 
Western analysts have observed, 


In exchange for even greater Soviet investment in 
the Cuban economy, the Soviet Union had demanded 
—and received—a much profounder orientation of 
the Cuban economy toward the Soviet system than 
had hitherto been the case. Externally, this means 
the linking of Cuban foreign trade and economic 
planning on a long-term basis with the USSR and 
East European members of CEMA [Comecon]. . . . 
Domestically, it means the reorganization of the 
Cuban economy along orthodox Soviet lines.* 


Further insurance for the Soviets was provided 
through the stationing of some 6,000 Russian ad- 
visers on the island. Of these, 3,000 or more are 
civilian technicians and specialists who have as- 
sumed posts in the economic planning agencies, 
ministries, and enterprises.” 


New Soviet-Style Orthodoxy 


With respect to the retreat from fidelista posi- 
tions, the Cuban regime, even before the PCC Con- 
gress, had made a number of key concessions to 
Moscow that signaled the end of fide/ismo as a dis- 
tinctive governing, ideological, and policy orienta- 
tion. Thus, by the time of the Congress, Cuba had 
already entered the fold of Soviet orthodoxy on 
both the domestic and foreign policy fronts. 


One of the first fidelista positions to go was t 
ideological claim that Cuba was building “a genuine 
Communist society” through the employment 
moral incentives and consciousness-raising. This 
claim implied that the Soviets were less committed 
to communism because of their use of material in- 
centives for the Soviet labor force, and that Cuba 
would in fact arrive first at the final stage of “pure 
communism.” By the end of 1971, however, th 
Castro regime had fallen into line. President Dortic 
acknowledged that the USSR was in the highest sta 
of development preceding the Communist milleniur 
—namely, “the construction of communism” 
whereas Cuba still remained at a much lower sta 
of develooment—that of “creating the foundations 
of socialism.” * 

This ideological retreat had major domestic policy 
ramifications: it led to the abandonment of t 
fidelista moral economy of the late 1960’s and to 
the adoption of Soviet economic methods commen: 
surate with the “building of socialism” in Cuba. Fi 
instance, instead of continuing with their plans 
phase out the use of money, the Cubans recognize 
the need for monetary transactions.and cost a 
counting in a socialist economy.*® Moreover, the 
Cuban regime now discarded moral incentives and 
egalitarian wage distribution policies in an effort t0 
restore labor productivity. These and other policy 
concessions were publicly spelled out during the 
extraordinary five-day 13th Congress of the Centra 
Organization of the Cuban Trade Unions (CTC), hele 
in November 1973. 

In fact, the discussion and resolutions adopted by 
the CTC Congress signaled the wholesale replace 
ment of fidelismo by a new Soviet orthodoxy if 
Cuba’s economic and labor affairs. Fidel himself 
provided the coup de grace with his closing speech 
The /ider maximo now acknowledged that Cuba was 


51 Data compiled from a Central Intelligence Agency Intelligence 
Handbook, Cuba: Foreign Trade, A (ER) 75-69, July 1975, pp. 5, 1 

52 The Soviets raised their purchase price for Cuban sugar to 
slightly over 12.8 cents a pound in 1973 because of the rapidly 
rising price of sugar on the world market. In 1974, the price was 
pegged at 20 cents. 

53 Gouré and Rothenberg, op. cit., p. 53. 

54 See the Los Angeles Times, May 21, 1975. 

55 See Granma, Jan. 2, 1972, p. 12. 

56 Referring to the fidelistas, for example, Dorticés stated the 
following: ‘‘In the late 1960’s, some people assumed a distorted 
position disregarding costs as an element of bourgeois economics, a! 
if costs did not play a pivotal role in socialist economics.” 

See his ‘Economic Control and Perspectives of the Development 
of the Cuban Economy,” Economia y Desarrollo (Havana), May-June 
1972, pp. 30-31. 
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still “constructing socialism,” that because of their 
lack of social discipline the Cuban people were “not 
yet prepared to live in communism,” and that ac- 
lcordingly the socialist work principle must prevail: 
“From each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his work.” Various new efficiencies were re- 
quired, he stressed, if Cuba’s economic system was 
to promote greater savings, production, productivity, 
and work discipline. Specifically, this meant the 
adoption of strict cost-accounting practices in all 
work enterprises; the establishment throughout the 
labor force of wage differentials based on skill levels; 
the employment of material incentives to reward 
work performance; the reintroduction of work norms 
to raise standards of productivity; and the strength- 
ening of the administration of state enterprises.” 

This new emphasis on economic efficiency re- 
sponded to Moscow’s insistence that its ever-grow- 
ing economic investment in Cuba not be squandered, 
as had occurred when fidelista guerrilla radicalism 
had prevailed over economic rationality. Therefore, 
upon arriving in Havana on January 29, 1974, Leonid 
Brezhnev expressed satisfaction that the Cuban 
revolution had indeed come of age: 


The Cuban Revolution is now 15 years old... . That 
is why, when it comes to the new regime in Cuba, 
! believe that less should be said about youth and 
more about adulthood... . 

Your society has reached a phase of development 
in which the inevitable and necessary state of break- 
ing off with the old and searching for new ways 
marks the gradual transition into the phase of sys- 

tematic, positive construction. The construction of 
the party, the state, and the economy is being ef- 
fected with assurance and on the proven basis of 
socialism.™ 

_ Nearly two years later, Brezhnev’s point was re- 
affirmed by Fidel himself in his main report to 
‘the PCC Congress. He conceded the Cuban leader- 
ship’s past “mistakes” in economic planning and 
management, which he variously attributed to “the 
utopian attitude,” “the embryo of chauvinism,” and 
“the petty-bourgeois spirit” of the fidelistas. This had 
led them to reject “the practical experience of the 
other socialist countries” and “‘to establish our own 


57 For Fidel’s closing speech to the CTC Congress, see Granma, 
Nov. 25, 1973, pp. 7-11. 

58 /bid., Feb. 10, 1974, p. 4. 

59 Ibid., Jan. 4, 1976, p. 2. 


methods” of economic management which, among 
other things, dismissed cost-effectiveness, profit- 
ability, and monetary transactions within the state 
sector. However, he now insisted, under Cuba’s new 
system of economic management, 


. Money, prices, finances, budget, taxes, interest, 
and other commodity categories should function as 
indispensable instruments to allow us to measure 
the use we make of our productive resources and to 
determine ... to the /Jast centavo, how much we 
expend on each one of our products; to decide 
which investment is the most advantageous; to /earn 
which enterprises . . . perform best, and which 
perform worst, and so be able to adopt the relevant 
measures.” 


In the meantime, a similar conformity with Soviet 
policy interests had become evident on the foreign 
policy front. Starting in 1970, Fidel himself stepped 
forward as the Soviet Union’s most stalwart cham- 
pion in the Third World, ultimately using the Con- 
ference of Non-Aligned Countries in Algiers in Sep- 
tember 1973 to attack the theory of two imperial- 


Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro, left, and Presi- 


dent Osvaldo Dorticés, right, welcome Mexican 
President Luis Echeverria to Havana on August 17, 
1975. 


—UPI. 
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isms.*° Havana’s new policy toward Latin America 
also was supportive of Soviet interests: by muting its 
line on armed revolution and curbing its support for 
guerrilla groups, the Cuban regime ceased to con- 
stitute an impediment to Moscow’s primary efforts 
to broaden the USSR’s relations with Latin American 
governments. 

Of course, abandonment of its militant revolu- 
tionary line served the Castro regime’s interests as 
well, enabling it to break Cuba’s hemispheric isola- 
tion through diplomatic means. Apart from Allende’s 
Chile, Havana reestablished diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with such key countries as Peru 
(1972), Argentina (1973), Venezuela (1974), and 
Colombia (1975). In addition, it managed to re- 
open ties with five other Latin American countries 
prior to the lifting of the OAS’s hemispheric sanc- 
tions in August 1975. 

Havana also supported détente after Brezhnev’s 
visit to Cuba in early 1974. For example, the Cuban 
government, evidently hoping to signal its readiness 
for an accommodation with Washington, began to 
permit influential US citizens to visit the island for 
the first time. Among these were four US Senators— 
including George McGovern, who paid a much pub- 
licized visit in May 1975 (his entourage included 
Barbara Walters, who interviewed the Cuban Premier 
for NBC television). Indeed, it was during the Mc- 
Govern visit that Fidel indicated his readiness to 
begin a dialogue with Washington. Speaking at a 
televised news conference on May 7, he suggested 
that the lifting of the US ban on the selling of food- 
Stuffs and medicines to Cuba would constitute a 
“significant gesture” which could lead to talks be- 
tween the two governments.” Hence, even with re- 
gard to the “colossus of the North” Cuba’s new for- 
eign policy in mid-1975 appeared in phase with 
Soviet policy, just as it now appears fully supportive 
of Soviet priorities in Angola. 


Fidel’s Political Resurgence 


Institutionalization along Soviet lines and con- 
formity with the established Soviet line at home and 
abroad all point toward the “Sovietization” of the 


60 See ibid., Sept. 16, 1973, p. 12. 

61 Earlier in the year, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez had already 
softened Cuba’s conditions for beginning the dialogue by 
indicating that the lifting of the blockade ‘could comprise various 
phases and assume various forms.’’ See the interview with him 
in Le Monde (Paris), Jan. 16, 1975, p. 4. 
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Cuban revolution. Yet, as one observer of the Cuba 
scene aptly noted in 1969, 


while hardly consistent over the years in some of 
his policies and public pronouncements, he [Fidel] 
has been extremely consistent in reasserting his 
dominance over the shifting revolutionary pou 
struggle.° 


In fact, as will be explored more fully shortly, the 
outcome of the recent PCC Congress seems to con 
firm this observation: despite all the outward signs 
of conformity with Soviet institutions, policies, and 
practices, Fidel and his followers occupied center 
stage at the Congress; and they, rather than the 
“old Communists” from the PSP, continue to control 
the party. . 
This is not to say that the /ider maximo will be 
able to return to the highly personalistic orde 
of the past. On the contrary, he has clearly given 
ground on institutionalization and policy reforms, 
and he has broadened the ranks of party and gov- 
ernment leadership. Nonetheless, the “institutionali: 
zation of the revolution,” while placing constrain 
on Fidel’s decision-making authority, has also serve 
to strengthen his domestic political power. In short, 
Fidel not only has accommodated himself to a more 
institutionalized order but at the same time has suc 
ceeded in turning the process of institutionalization 
to his own political advantage. . 
Institutionalization posed a major threat to Fidel 
and his followers because it provided the first real 
opportunity for other elite elements—particularly 
the “old Communists” from the ranks of the PSP 
and the new, primarily Soviet-trained technocrats 
and managers—to impose formal constraints on the 
fidelistas. Recognizing this, Fidel employed three 
Sstrategems, prior to the PCC Congress, to turn the 
process of institutionalization to his advantage and 
to fashion a new ruling coalition of civilian and mili- 
tary elites dominated by fide/istas and raulistas. 
First, he gave in to the demands within his 
regime as well as from the Soviets for a more 
ordered system of governance, including the delega- 
tion of greater decision-making authority to others. 
within the top leadership. By doing this, he em- 
braced those civilian technocrats and military offi- 
cers who might have opposed him had he insisted on 
retaining a highly personalistic type of government. 


62 Richard R. Fagen, “Revolution for Internal Consumption Only,” 
Trans-action (New Brunswick, N.J.), No. 6, April 1969, p. 13. 


In brief, depersonalization of his rule and delegation 
of authority afforded these elite elements both new 
leadership positions and more meaningful participa- 
tion in the policymaking process. 

The broadening of the coalition was essential, to 
be sure, because of the critical need to draw on 
the talents of capable civilian and military profes- 
sionals. At the same time, it served to prevent these 
same civilian and military elements from ulti- 
mately coalescing independently of Fidel. The 
professional military, it should be noted, values such 
qualities as rationality, efficiency, and administra- 
tive order, which are also qualities esteemed by 
civilian technocrats and administrators.** By acced- 
ing to their demands, therefore, Fidel precluded the 
formation of such a coalition and managed to re- 
shape the ruling coalition according to his own de- 
signs. 

Second, Fidel pulled nine senior or high-level 
officers from the Ministry of the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces who are loyal to him—or at least to 
his brother—and placed them in the expanded party 
Secretariat, in the newly-created Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of Ministers, and at the top 
of several ministries. This strategem strengthened 
his power base in two ways. It prevented less reliable 
or hostile elements from the ranks of the old PSP 
from occupying these key positions in the party and 
government. In turn, the transfer of senior officers 
to civilian posts enabled the Castro brothers to pro- 
mote still others to the top ranks, thereby further 
ensuring the personal loyalty of the FAR’s high 
command. Indeed, in December 1973 a new profes- 
sional ranking system was introduced which pro- 
vided the new senior officers with ranks equivalent 
to that of Major General (instead of Major). 

Third, Fidel, as Commander-in-Chief, and Raul, as 
Minister of the Revolutionary Armed Forces, person- 
ally began courting members of the armed forces, 
not only at the senior level but also down to the 
troop and combat-unit level. In addition, veteran 
officers from the Sierra Maestra campaign reportedly 
assumed direction of the PCC organizational meet- 


®3 This was indicated at the time in an elite study using a 
hierarchical cluster analysis. The study, a Rand Corporation Internal 
Working Note dated May 1971 and entitled Divisions Within the 
Cuban Leadership: Their Implications for Cuba and the United States, 
Was done by Edward Gonzalez, Luigi Einaudi, Nathan Leites, 
Richard Maullin, and David Ronfeldt. 

®4 Since 1974, both Granma and the FAR’s Verde Olivo 
(Havana) have carried extensive coverage of the Castro brothers 
Participating in ceremonies honoring individual ‘‘vanguard officers” 
and high efficiency units. 
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First Secretary of the Cuban Communist Party Fidel 
Castro, left, with his brother Raul Castro, PCC Sec- 
ond Secretary and Minister of the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces. 


—Camera Press. 


ings within the armed forces. In brief, Fidel and 
Raul made sure that they had solid support in the 
most institutionalized, as well as the most powerful, 
organ in Cuba today—the FAR. 

Their close links with the FAR, in turn, not only 
deterred any would-be challengers, but also bolstered 
their position at the PCC Congress. According to 
Fidel’s main report, 19 percent of the Congress dele- 
gates came from the military and security forces, the 
majority of these being FAR delegates. Even this 
figure, however, may have considerably understated 
the influence of the FAR delegates, for they pos- 
sessed a higher overall level of education and tech- 
nical competence than the general party member- 
ship. According to Fidel’s report, the majority of PCC 
cadres still have only a sixth- or seventh-grade edu- 
cation, and 62 percent of party members and candi- 
dates have a sixth-grade education or less. 

In the meantime, institutionalization helped to 
improve Fidel’s relationship with the masses at large 


65 Granma, Jan. 4, 1976, p. 9. 


Castro and Cuba’s New Orthodoxy 


Cuban CP Political Bureau members Guillermo 
Garcia (left), Deputy Prime Minister for Transporta- 
tion and Communications, and Juan Almeida (right), 
special delegate of the Politburo to Oriente Province. 


—Camera Press. 


because greater rationality and efficiency in admin- 
istering the economy have contributed to Cuba’s 
economic recovery. This, along with soaring world 
market prices for sugar, enabled the Cuban govern- 
ment to claim an annual economic growth rate of 
13 percent during the 1971-74 period.** While such 
a claim may be somewhat inflated, independent for- 
eign observers in Cuba have reported a considerable 
easing of the stark austerity that had earlier sapped 
‘public morale. The political consequence of this 
economic upturn appears to be the enhancement of 
the popular image of Fidel, because the popular 
masses, at least, now tend to credit him with the 
revitalization of the economy. 

Finally, Fidel’s solid hold on the military and his 
renewed popularity may well have enabled him to 
obtain Brezhnev’s backing during the latter’s visit to 
Cuba in early 1974. Satisfied with the strengthening 
of the party and governmental structures, the Soviet 
leader may have concluded that there existed no 
viable alternative to the /ider maximo at the present 
time. Certainly, the ranks of the Moscow-oriented 
Communists from the defunct PSP were now becom- 


66 President Dorticés gave this growth figure when he appeared 
on Yugoslav television on Jan. 8, 1975; however, official Cuban 
economic indicators must be treated with caution. No national 
economic indicators equivalent to gross national product have been 
released for the years since 1969. And in reporting solely percentage 
growth rates for the 1970’s, Cuban officials appear to be basing 
their calculations on the increase in ‘‘global social product’ 
rather than ‘‘gross material product.’’ They also seem to be 
using current instead of constant prices. Both practices would 
inflate the reported growth rate. 
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ing increasingly thin and aged with the passage of 
years, largely as a result of their having lost an entire 
post-revolutionary generation to the fide/istas. 

The futility of any effort by the “old Communists” 
to mount a challenge to Fidel appears to have beer 
recognized by Carlos Rafael Rodriguez. In a Septem: 
ber 1974 address honoring Blas Roca, former Secre: 
tary-General of the PSP, Rodriguez reminded the 
66-year-old veteran Communist that he and the resi 
of the PSP leadership had earlier recognized Fide’ 
as “our new ‘elder brother’ ” in 1959—apparently é 
veiled warning to his PSP audience that the /ider 
maximo still remained very much at the helm of the 
revolutionary process.*’ That such was indeed the 
case seems to have been borne out by the changes 
made in the leadership at the recent PCC Congress. 

The “old Communists,” to be sure, scored some 
important gains. Nevertheless, these were partially 
offset or diluted by the inclusion of new fidelista or 
raulista elements or other former members of Fidel’s 
more inclusive July 26 Movement (M-26-7) in th 
new PCC hierarchy.” As indicated earlier, the eight- 
man Political Bureau was expanded to 13 members, 
but the original fidelista and M-26-7 (Dorticés) core 
remained intact (see the accompanying table) and 
was listed first by Granma.® This core consists of 
Fidel, Raul, Juan Almeida, Osvaldo Dorticés, Guil- 
lermo Garcia, Armando Hart, Ramiro Valdés, and 
Sergio del Valle. Significantly, Almeida, Garcia, and 
Hart, who had been rumored to be under criticism in 
the initial post-1970 period, had come back into 
public prominence beginning in 1974, with Hart 
being elected First Secretary in Oriente Province 
prior to the PCC Congress. Of the five new members, 
Blas Roca heads the list, followed by José Ramon 
Machado, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Pedro Miret, and 
Arnaldo Milian. Roca, Rodriguez, and Milian come: 
from the ranks of the PSP. But Miret is a veteran 
fidelista, and Machado also emerged from the ranks’ 
of the July 26 Movement as a raulista. Hence, al- 
though it is no longer the exclusive organ of the past, 


ee 


§7In the 1950’s when the prospects for socialism in Cuba 
“looked very distant,” Rodriguez related, “it was then that our new 
‘elder brother’ [e/ nuevo hermano mayor] made his appearance... . 
Then Blas Roca, himself, had an ‘elder brother, a teacher and 
a friend.’ ’’ Granma, Oct. 13, 1974, p. 4. 

68 While the fidelistas and raulistas were almost without 
exception members of the July 26 Movement, they also usually 
fought at the sides of Fidel and Raul during the anti-Batista 
struggle or soon afterwards attached themselves to the two 
Castro brothers as personal followers. 

69 The following analysis of the leadership is based on 
information in Granma, Jan. 4, 1976, p. 12. 


The Cuban Leadership and Its Major Responsibilities: January 1976 


Political 
origins and Political Secre- Other party Principal current 
ame allegiances * Bureau ° tariat © positions government posts 
idel Castro (M-26-7) First Member Prime Minister; Commander- 
Secretary in-Chief; President of 
Executive Committee, 
Council of Ministers 
Raul Castro (M-26-7) Second Member President, First Dep. Prime Minister; 
Secretary Commission on Minister of Revolutionary 
Security and Armed Forces 
Armed Forces 
uan Almeida (M-26-7:f) Member Political Bureau 
delegate to 
Oriente Province * 
Dsvaldo Dorticdés ¢ (M-26-7) Member President, President of the Republic; 
Commission on President of Central 
Economy Planning Board (JUCEPLAN) 
uillermo Garcia (M-26-7:f) Member Dep. Prime Minister (Trans- 
portation, Communications) 
Armando Hart (M-26-7:f) Member First Secretary, 
Oriente Province 
Ramiro Valdés (M-26-7 :f) Member Member, Commission Dep. Prime Minister 
on Security and (Construction) 
Armed Forces 
Sergio del Valle (M-26-7:f) Member Member, Commission Minister of Interior 
on Security and 
Armed Forces 
Blas Roca (PSP) Member (’75) Member President, Commission 
on Legal Studies 
José Ramén Machado (M-26-7:r) | Member (’75) First Secretary, 
Havana Province 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez (PSP) Member (’75) Member Dep. Prime Minister (For- 
eign Relations); President 
National Commission for 
: Economic, Scientific, and 
Technological Cooperation, 
and chief Cuban delegate to 
| Soviet-Cuban commission 
in this field 
Pedro Miret (M-26-7:f) | Member (’75) Member (’73) 
Arnaldo Milian (PSP) Member (75) First Secretary, 
Las Villas Province 
Isidoro Malmierca (PSP) Member (’73) 
Jorge Risquet (M-26-7 :r) Member (’73) 
Antonio Pérez (M-26-7 :r) Member (’73) 
Raul Garcia (M-26-7 :f) Member (’73) 


Tee 


: @M-26-7 signifies the July 26th Movement; PSP—the Popular Socialist Party or ‘Old Communists”; f—fidelista; r—raulista. 

’ Incumbents since 1965 unless appointed recently, in which case the year is indicated in parentheses. Membership in Political Bureau 
and Secretariat listed in order and form presented in Granma (Havana), Jan. 4, 1976. 
- ¢ Almeida was appointed Political Bureau delegate to Oriente Province on September 23, 1970, perhaps a reflection of its great economic 
importance as a sugar producer, its political complexities, and Almeida’s personal ties to the area. 

4 Dorticés’ removal in December 1975 from the Secretariat (where he had served since 1965) may have been for reasons of health. 


SOURCES: Granma, Jan. 4, 1976, p. 12; CIA, Directory of Personalities of the Cuban Government, Official Organizations and Mass Organizations, 
A (CR) 74-7, March 1974; and CIA, Chiefs of State and Cabinet Members of Foreign Governments, A (CR) 75-46, December 1975. The last 
‘two sources are available through the Documents Expediting (DOCEX) Project, Exchange and Gifts Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 
DC, 20540. 
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Castro and Cuba’s New Orthodoxy 


the Political Bureau still remains heavily weighted 
in favor of Fidel. 

The membership of the new nine-member Secre- 
tariat reflects approximately the same distribution. 
Both President Dorticés and Faure Chomon, a repre- 
sentative of the Revolutionary Directorate of March 
13 (DR-13-M),’° which had coalesced with the M-26-7 
and the PSP to form the new party apparatus in the 
1960’s, were dropped. Of the nine members of the 
old Secretariat who were reelected to the new one, 
only three came from the ranks of the PSP—Blas 
Roca, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, and lsidora Mal- 
mierca. The dominant coalition is again composed 
of Fidel and Raul, First and Second Secretary, re- 
spectively, and their followers—Pedro Miret, Jorge 
Risquet, Antonio Pérez, and Raul Garcia. 

The situation with respect to the important Pro- 
vincial First Secretary posts is even more markedly 
in favor of the fidelistas and raulistas. In five out of 
the six cases, the persons reelected to these posi- 
tions by the individual provincial committees are 
former guerrilla officers or civilian leaders long asso- 
ciated with Fidel and his brother: Major Julio E. T. 
Camacho (Pinar del Rio), Major José Ramén Ma- 
chado (Havana), Captain Julian Rizo (Matanzas), 
Major Raul Curbelo (Camaguey), and Armando Hart 
(Oriente). Only Arnaldo Milian (Las Villas) emerged 
from the ranks of the PSP. 

Finally, the newly-elected Central Committee 
shows, on balance, continued dominance by the 
fidelista-raulista. and M-26-7 coalition. Of the 91 
members in the previous Central Committee, 64 
came from the ranks of the M-26-7, 23 from the PSP, 
and 4 from the DR-13-M. In the newly-elected Cen- 
tral Committee of 112 members, 10 members for- 
merly affiliated with the M-26-7 and four affiliated 
with the PSP were dropped. But 14 of the 24 addi- 
tions to the Central Committee that this author has 
been able to identify had M-26-7 ties, while only 
seven had PSP ties.”* Furthermore, of the 14 for- 
merly affiliated with the M-26-7, eight either are or 
were attached to the Ministry of the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces or Ministry of Interior. Among these 
are a longtime raulista, Major-General Senen Casas, 
who is First Vice-Minister of the Ministry of the Rev- 


——————— 


70 The Revolutionary Directorate of March 13th was founded by 
university students who attempted to assassinate Batista on 
March 13, 1957. After Castro’s assumption of power, it joined with 
the M-26-7 and the PSP to form first the ORI, then the PURS, 
and finally the PCC, but it was always the weakest of the groups. 
71 |t proved impossible to identify the former political affiliations 
of the othtr three. They are described merely as exemplary workers. 
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olutionary Armed Forces and Chief of Staff; and the 
highly respected ex-professional soldier who is now 
Minister of Education, Major José Ramén Fernandez, 
a close follower of Fidel. 


The Future 


In sum, Fidel and his brother remain solidly en- 
trenched in the Cuban political system. Neverthe: 
less, it is evident that Cuba’s ruling coalition has 
been significantly broadened in recent years. It con- 
tains not only new military men but also new civiliar 
elements from the M-26-7 and PSP and from the 
growing ranks of technocrats and administrators, 
This change may well have implications for Cuban 
policy, even though that policy will, of necessity, 
remain within the parameters set by the USSR. | 

For example, Cuba’s recent foreign policy toward 
Latin America appears to be partially the work of 
the new elements of the elite coalition now ruling the 
country. The expansion of the group of policymaking 
elites to include not only the military but also such 
civilian technocratic types as Carlos Rafael Rodri- 
guez has tended to impel Cuban foreign policy along 
more conventional, pragmatic lines than was the 
case in the 1960’s. Thus, in the last few years, 
Havana has developed cordial political and military, 
ties with the Peruvian military regime: it has secured. 
$1.2 billion in credits from the Argentina govern-. 
ment; and with the visit of President Luis Echeverria: 
to Cuba in August 1975, it may look forward to in- 
creased economic ties with Mexico. Similarly, the 
Cuban government's overtures to the United States: 
through mid-1975 may well have been promoted by, 
Rodriguez and others who see improved relations as: 
vital to Cuba’s further development.” | 

On the other hand, the greater diversity of Cuba's: 
new coalition may also lead to a more volatile foreign’ 
policy or to the use of foreign policy as a weapon in’ 
the internal politics of the Cuban regime. The An- 
golan situation may provide an illustration. Presum- 
ably, the Cubans dispatched several thousand com- 
bat troops to the African country in response to 
Soviet pressures and because of their own Third 
World interests. Moreover, Fidel may have calcu- 
lated that the shedding of Cuban blood in Angola’ 
ee Me 

” On Cuban perspectives and strategies toward Latin America, | 
the United States, and the Soviet Union, see Edward Gonzalez 
and David Ronfeldt, Post-Revolutionary Cuba in a Changing World, 


Santa Monica, Cal., The Rand Corporation, December 1975, 
R-1844-ISA. 
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Three Cubans captured while fighting for the Soviet-backed Popular Movernent for the Liberation of Angola 


(MPLA) take exercise under the watchful eye of soldiers of the National Union for the Total Liberation 
of Angola (UNITA) in Silva Porto, Angola, on January 7, 1976. 


would make the Soviets indebted to Cuba and there- 
by restore some of his lost leverage with Moscow. 
It is also quite possible that the Castro government 
concluded that the Ford administration would not 
dare move on the Cuban issue until after the 1976 


‘elections, and thus that it had little to lose through 


its involvement in Angola. But there may have been 


other factors related to particular constituencies or 


/tendencies within the regime which were conducive 


a 


73 It is worth noting that during military exercises conducted by 


' the FAR in 1974, and with delegations from Peru and the 


Palestine Liberation Organization in attendance, Fidel had declared 
that the Cuban armed forces ‘‘are at the service not only of our 
national cause, but also of the cause of our sister peoples of 
Latin America in their struggle against imperialism, and we are on 
the side of the peoples who face up to imperialism in all parts 
of the world.’’ See Granma, Dec. 1, 1974, p. 7. 

74 He averred: ‘‘We are exercising our solidarity with Angola. 
We are helping Angola, and we still continue helping the 
Angolan people.” Radio Havana, Dec. 22, 1975. 

75Thus, at a time when elements within his regime were 
pressing for a relaxation of tension with the US as a way of 
offsetting Soviet influence, Fidel took the occasion of the 
Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia to declare: ‘‘Never, under 
any circumstances—and the comrades of our Central Committee 


| know this; they know this is the line adopted by our Committee— 


| of the United States. . 


never, under any circumstance, even in the most difficult 
circumstances, will this country approach the imperialist government 
. . Because, gentlemen, that would 

be the moment at which the Revolution would have ceased to exist.” 
Granma, Aug. 25, 1968, p. 4. 
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—UPI. 


to Cuban involvement. For instance, Cuba’s highly 
professionalized and, as has been suggested, po- 
litically influential armed forces may well have 
wanted to obtain combat experience abroad.”’ Again, 
Fidel’s ringing pledge of continued assistance to 
Angola * may have been not only the expected re- 
sponse to President Ford’s statement regarding 
Cuba and Angola but also a rallying call to the vet- 
eran fidelistas and other extremist elements within 
the regime. Or—as was the case in 1968 when he 
bluntly rejected the idea of overtures to Washing- 
ton ”°—he may have made his commitment to An- 
gola specifically to foreclose the possibility of further 
efforts by more pragmatic types within the regime to 
reach an accommodation with the United States. 

Whatever the motivations of Cuban actions in this 
particular instance, these possible explanations of 
them suggest that Cuba’s foreign policy in the future 
will not be determined just by the Soviets and by 
Fidel. The organizational missions, interests, and 
politics of the new elite forces that comprise Cuba’s 
ruling coalition are also likely to become increasingly 
influential in the making of policy. As a result, Ha- 
vana’s foreign policies may at times appear erratic 
or contradictory as these elite forces engage in pull- 
ing and hauling. 
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French Communism in 1976 


By Ronald Tiersky 


or nearly two decades the French Communist 

Party (PCF)—along with the Communist Party 

of Italy (PCI) and many other nonruling CP’s— 
has pursued a strategy aiming at a “peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism” based on the “new possibilities” 
that it discerned in the contemporary development 
of national and international politics. From the tri- 
umph of the Cuban revolution in 1959 until fairly 
recently, the relative absence of dramatic changes 
in the political situations of nonruling Communist 
movements had given no cause for a reassessment 
of that strategy. Since 1973, however, the party has 
been confronted by a series of developments in 
widely separated areas of the world which have 
impelled it to reexamine its strategy and to take 
stock of the state of French communism today. 

The first of these developments was the total de- 
feat of the 1970-73 attempt at a peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism in Chile, suddenly and tragically 
terminated by the military coup that crushed the 
Allende Popular Unity coalition government in Santi- 
ago on September 11, 1973. The Chilean experience 
represented the first test of the post-Stalin peaceful 
transition strategy sanctioned by the 20th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party (CPSU) in 1956, 
and even though Chile’s vastly different socioeco- 
nomic and political conditions make direct com- 
parison with France or Italy precarious, that experi- 
ence has nevertheless become a focus of contro- 
versy and theorizing among French and _ Italian 


Mr. Tiersky is Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at Amherst College (Amherst, Mass.) and author of 
French Communism, 1920-1972, 1974, as well as 
of several articles on contemporary French com- 
munism. He has previously taught in France at the 
Universities of Vincennes and Nanterre. 


Communists about the real prospects of the peaceful 
road to socialism. | 
The second development that spurred a reevalua- 
tion of the peaceful transition strategy was the re- 
sounding triumph of the opposite strategy—i.e., 
armed revolution—in Indochina in the spring and! 
summer of 1975. The key element was the struggle 
in South Vietnam, where the sudden collapse of the: 
Thieu regime’s military resistance quickly led to the | 
Communist takeover in Saigon on April 30. More-- 
over, the fact that the Thieu regime had been finally 
beaten down by military force rather than by politi- 
cal machination served to amplify the signal of a 
power transfer in Southeast Asia as a whole. In 
Cambodia, the Khmer Rouge slightly anticipated the 
fall of Saigon by seizing control of Phnom Penh on | 
April 17, thereby asserting control over the whole 
country; and in Laos, the Pathet Lao formally gained | 
entry into Vientiane on August 23 to begin the final, | 
almost nonviolent stage of its successful drive for | 
power there. The triumph of the strategy of armed — 
revolution in Indochina, in juxtaposition to the failure © 
of the peaceful transition strategy in Chile, could 
not help but give added impetus to a reconsideration | 
of party strategy among the French and Italian | 
Communists, although neither party wavered pub- - 
licly in its commitment to the peaceful road. | 
The third and most recent development confront- 
ing the French and Italian Communist parties has — 
been the attempt of the Portuguese Communist 
Party (PCP) to gain dominance in the wake of the 
Armed Forces Movement revolution of April 25, 
1974. While the Portuguese situation at the time of. 
writing remains somewhat ambiguous, one element _ 
is clear: the PCP has been defeated in its strategy 
of seeking hegemony, though it is still an important . 
power and may even be increasing its influence once | 
again in some ways. In any case, the events in 


| 
20 | 


Portugal have kindled an unquenchable fire of de- 
bate within the European and, above all, the French 
Left. By asserting complete solidarity with the PCP, 
whose leader Alvaro Cunhal publicly promised that 
there “will be no parliament in Portugal,” * the PCF 
leadership has unwillingly but unavoidably revived 
the old controversy about its own intentions in France 
and the reliability of its joint program commitments 
with the French Socialist Party (PS). On the level 
of political strategy and political theory, the ambigu- 
ous half-victory, half-defeat of the PCP thus con- 
stitutes a third node in the new configuration of 
Communist power positions confronting the French 


| party. 


It is in this not necessarily metaphorical or geo- 
graphical sense that the PCF today finds itself be- 


jtween Santiago, Saigon, and Lisbon. And it is in this 


context that present tendencies in French com- 
munism must be understood. 

In the following broad analysis of French com- 
munism today, the method in one sense will be to 
sift out elements of change from elements of con- 
tinuity. This can be done most succinctly with refer- 
ence to the party’s basic interests in three key areas: 
organization, domestic politics, and foreign rela- 


\ tions.’ Fixing on the balance and trade-offs among 


these three categories of interests will tell us much 
about the general situation of French communism. 


Yet, a Communist movement in opposition simul- 


taneously uses many tactics and plays differing and 
even contradictory roles in pursuit of its interests. 


To account for this complexity in analytical terms, 


the author conceives of the PCF globally in terms 


_ Of a quadripartite role structure or a facade of four 
“faces” which together can be spoken of as making 
| up the composite visage of the party. As defined and 


€laborated elsewhere by the author,’ the four roles 


or “faces” are those of vanguard, countercom- 


munity, tribune, and government party. Furthermore, 
to comprehend the French Communist movement 
in terms of a complex structure of four fundamental 


political roles developing simultaneously, partially 


in harmony and partially in contradiction, is to imply 


1 In his controversial interview with Oriana Fallaci, first published 
in L’Europeo (Milan), June 13, 1975. 

2 Donald Blackmer has done this for the PCI in his ‘Continuity and 
Change in Post-war Italian Communism,” in Donald L. M. Blackmer 
and Sidney Tarrow, Eds., Communism in France and Italy, Princeton, 
N.J., Princeton University Press, 1975; and also in his “Italian 
Communism: A Strategy for the 1970’s,’’ Problems of Communism, 
May-June 1972. 

3 See the author’s French Communism, 1920-1972, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1974, Part Two. 
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the essentially dynamic character of real phe- 
nomena. This understanding returns one to history, 
the “stuff” of any analysis of society. 

The remainder of this article is divided into 
three parts: (1) a summary of the period since the 
French Communist and Socialist parties subscribed 
to a potentially historic “Common Program” in June 
1972; (2) a description of continuity, change, and 
trade-offs in organizational, domestic political, and 
foreign policy objectives; and (3) an analytical 
sketch of the composite French Communist “visage” 
in 1976. 


The Peaceful Quest for Power, 1972-76 


Donald Blackmer argues (with respect to Italian 
communism) that it is difficult to say whether any 
single kind of goal—be it in the category of organiza- 
tion, of domestic strategy, or of foreign policy—has 
a clear general priority over the others today, what- 
ever the case in the past. Moreover, he concludes 
that it is particularly difficult to demonstrate priority 
on an analytical level so long as the three sets of 
goals are not contradictory and are amenable to 
some balance, no matter how precarious.* Despite 
similar difficulties in the case of the PCF, the writer 
will argue here that the French Communist leader- 
ship in the recent past has demonstrated a tendency 
to privilege domestic strategy—i.e., the search for 
national power—in the party’s goal structure. To be 
sure, no such general priority has as yet been clearly 
established in practice, but in the author’s view this 
is due, first of all, to the steadily decreasing likeli- 
hood of a situation which would force the party 
leaders to choose openly between (to put the matter 
directly) Soviet interests and a permanent opposi- 
tion role in French society on the one hand and the 
power and program interests of the PCF itself on 
the other. 

To the extent that, for all practical and analytical 
purposes, one ought to assume the primacy of the 
quest for national political power in French Com- 
munist thinking, the “French road to socialism” built 
on the peaceful transition doctrine places electoral 
success, coupled with mass mobilization after elec- 
toral victory, at the center of PCF strategy. Hence, 
that strategy in recent years has been tied tightly— 
though not irrevocably—to the electoral timetable, 


4 Blackmer, ‘‘Continuity and Change... ,” /oc. cit. 
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and it has been, above all, the party’s performance 
in national elections which has preoccupied the 
leadership. The party’s goal has been to create the 
conditions for whatever combination of legislative 
and presidential election victories would be required 
to put the alliance of Left parties in power with a 
strong PCF presence in order to begin implementa- 
tion of the Communist/ Socialist/Left-Radical ‘‘Com- 
mon Program.” Beyond this point, the elaboration 
of French Communist goals in any specific sense will 
obviously be molded by events. 

Yet this preoccupation with the electoral time- 
table has not constituted ‘“‘electoralism’’: that is, the 
PCF has not been willing to accept any sort of victory 
to gain any sort of power. One may argue that the 
major conditions of recent PCF electoral politics have 
been the following: 

1) Given the existing balance of strategic forces 
in French politics, the PCF will accept a position of 
numerical minority in the Left alliance (in an even- 
tual Left government, and—if it cannot be avoided— 
in the Left electorate), but on condition that the party 
be able to exercise the central “animating” leader- 
ship influence—i.e., that the Communist ‘‘vanguard” 
role be sustainable. The PCF leaders say that they 
will not allow the party to become a mere secondary 
ally, a force d’appoint to be manipulated by the 
Socialists. In other words, faced with a choice be- 
tween cooptation and opting out, the French Com- 
munists say that they would reassert an independent 
“vanguard” position. 

2) The PCF leaders will be willing to have a So- 
Ccialist lead the Left into power as President and/or 
Prime Minister inasmuch as neither position presum- 
ably will be politically available to the Communists 
in the beginning. The Socialist Party leader, Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, has effectively become the major 
leader and spokesman of the Left coalition; however, 
the PCF attacks on him and the Socialist Party since 
October 1974 have shown that the Communists 
intend to limit Socialist leadership of the coalition 
to that which is minimally necessary to keep the 
coalition together and maximally favorable to an 
increase of PCF influence. 

3) The Left must not assume office to “manage 
the crisis for the bourgeoisie.’ Power must be sought 
to implement the Common Program, and—however 
circumscribed the possibility—to “open the road to 
socialism.” Communist accusations in the past year 
that certain Socialist leaders were prepared to act 
as Crisis managers for the capitalists are only a spe- 
cific manifestation of the Communist distrust of the 
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PS commitment to socialism that marks Com- | 
munist participation in the Left alliance generally. — 


has been applied since the elaboration of the Com-} 
mon Program. One can distinguish three periodsif 
demarcated by three ballots. 


June 1972-May 1974: From the signing of the) 
Common Program in June 1972 to the near-success) 
of Francois Mitterrand in his May 1974 presidential 
election race against Valery Giscard d’Estaing, the? 
Left alliance displayed a not altogether unambivalent! 
but on the whole increasingly optmistic élan. 

Although the PCF and PS had taken different) 
stands in the referendum of April 1972 on they 
question of the French commitment to the European) 
Communities (EC),° the leaders of both parties) 
demonstrated the strength of the long-term tren ¥ 
toward Left unity and bipolarization in Frenc i 
politics by surmounting or ignoring this and othe i 
disagreements in order to sign the Common Pro- 
gram on June 27 after two months of intense ie 


tiations. With general legislative elections scheduled) 
for sometime in 1973, the PCF leadership took the 
signature of the Program to mean that in effect te 


electoral campaign had already begun. In fact, the 
Communists had been planning for this moment for 
years, while the Socialist leaders seemed somewhat 
Surprised, or at least unprepared—which amounted | 
to the same thing. The Socialists were left standing : 
at the mark as the PCF immediately issued the. 
Common Program as a 192-page mass-market paper- 
back and proceeded to use it to maintain an atmos-- 
phere of political mobilization throughout the sum-_ 
mer. From the rentrée, or post-summer resumption : 
of political and social activity, in September 1972 
until the March 1973 legislative elections, this | 
mobilization continued to build, now encompassing 
the entire Left as the Socialists and Radicals also got | 
organized. | 
The Left coalition did not come very close to wine | 
ning the elections, but it had not expected to win 
and could therefore be rather satisfied with having” 
made substantial gains. The Socialists were openly” 
aggressive not only about the gains the PS had made 
over the electoral scores of its pre-1969 ancestor, 
the SFIO (Section Francaise de | ‘Internationale 


; 
SS 
5 The key issues in the referendum were enlarging the EC to admit 
Britain and renewing the French commitment to further European 
integration. The PCF called for a ‘‘no”’ vote, the PS for abstention. 


Georges Marchais (right), Secretary General of the French Communist Party, Francois Mitterrand (center), 


leader of the French Socialist Party, and Robert Fabre (left), leader of the Left-Radicals, signatories to the 
June 1972 Common Program, demonstrate in Paris on December 6, 1975, against government election 


regulations. 


Ouvriére), but also about the fact that the PS, with 
18.9 percent of the March 1973 vote, had proved it- 
self more or less the electoral equal of the PCF, with 
21.3 percent.’ Thus, though the Communists em- 
phasized that the total Left score of 46.3 percent of 
the vote (actually 41.7 percent for the Common 
Program signatories—PCF, PS, and Left-Radicals— 
alone) represented a ‘“‘progressive” result, they saw 
again that an electoral alliance of the Left seemed 
to benefit the Socialists more than themselves, a 
trend apparent since the first post-cold war electoral 
cooperation of Leftist forces in 1962. The PCF 
leaders had not expected a continuation of this 
tendency in 1973, as evidenced by the fact that their 
original campaign themes had emphasized the alli- 


6 In 1962, the last previous election in which the Socialists (then 
the SFIO) had run alone, they had received only 12.5 percent of the 
vote as compared to the PCF’s 21.7 percent. (In the 1967 and 1968 
elections, the Socialists had been part of the FGDS [Federation 
de la Gauche Démocrate et Socialiste] left-center coalition.) 


—Philippe Ledru/Sygma. 


ance more than the PCF itself—a strategy that they 
had changed only in mid-campaign in favor of urging 
the desirability of voting specifically Communist on 
the first ballot. 

For a year after the March 1973 elections, the 
resurgence of the Socialist Party was a constant 
leitmotif in French politics, though muted somewhat 
by the prospect of a three-year wait until the next 
national elections scheduled for 1976, when Presi- 
dent Georges Pompidou’s term would be up. How- 
ever, Pompidou’s sudden death in April 1974 and 
the resulting presidential election in May seemed 
to thrust the battle for dominance within the Left 
alliance into the background as Socialist candidate 
Francois Mitterrand, capturing 49.3 percent of the 
vote in the May 19 run-off election’ (against 50.7 


71n French elections at all levels, there are two ballots. The two 
candidates who poll the most votes on the first ballot compete 
against each other in the second or run-off ballot, held one or two 
weeks later. 
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percent for Valéry Giscard d’Estaing), came close to 
initiating a takeover of power by the Left. In 
giving full support to Mitterrand’s candidacy during 
the election campaign, French Communist leader 
Georges Marchais had felt able to speak publicly 
of how many and which ministries might go to the 
PCF.* This reflected both an evolution in public 
opinion and a remarkable new mood of optimism 
within the Left alliance, a mood which continued 
after Giscard d’Estaing’s paper-thin victory. Indeed, 
the ambience on the left during this period was such 
that the cautious and somewhat ambivalent opti- 
mism of the preceding two years gave way to a 
euphoric sense of anticipation when the new Presi- 
dent found himself in serious difficulties with his 
parliamentary coalition partners at the very begin- 
ning of his term. 


May-September 1974: The inherent weakness of 
Giscard’s power base resulting from his narrow elec- 
toral victory was magnified by three events which 
occurred immediately after he assumed office and 
which cumulatively posed the question of whether 
he could work with, let alone control, the two larger 
elements in the governing coalition in the National 
Assembly: the Gaullist UDR (Union des Démocrates 
pour la République) and the Reformers (Right-wing 
Radicals and Center Democrats).° 

First, the dynamic but undependable Radical 
Party leader, Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, cre- 
ated a scandal by refusing to remain private in his 
protest against continued French nuclear tests in 
the South Pacific. This caused his eviction from the 
government only a few days after its constitution, 
creating tensions that imperiled Giscard’s hopes of 
“governing France from the center.” 

Second, Giscard’s attempt to open lines of com- 
munication beyond the center toward the Left was 


8 The Communists’ ministerial ambitions declined during May as 
Mitterrand’s score in public opinion polls rose dramatically, but this 
fact was overshadowed by the legitimation of the idea of Communist 
governmental participation far beyond any previous indications. 

In a final PCF position statement a few days before the May 19 run-off 
election, Marchais declared that in the event of a Mitterrand victory, 
the Prime Minister would not be a Communist, and that the PCF 
would have 6-7 portfolios in a government of 20-21 ministers. He 
added that the question of ‘‘key ministries” (i.e., foreign affairs, 
interior, and defense) was ‘‘neither for us nor for our partners a 
source of difficulties.” See Le Monde (Paris), May 16, 1974, p. 44. 

9 In the 1973 legislative elections, the UDR won 23.9 percent of the 
vote, with the Right-wing Radicals and Center Democrats taking 
12.4 percent. Giscard’s own party, the Independent Republicans (RI), 
received only 6.9 percent of the 1973 first-ballot vote. Thus, Giscard’s 
influence is obviously much more personal than it is the result of 
his party affiliation. 
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confounded by problems he encountered in inducing 
the independent leftist Mme. Francoise Giroud to 
join the government. Although she finally accepted a 
cabinet-level position as Secretary of State for the 
Condition of Women, the awkward lack of coordina- 
tion that was shown to exist between Giscard and 
Prime Minister Jacques Chirac added to the public 
image of weakness and confusion. 

Third, Giscard’s personal candidate for president 
of the Paris City Council was rejected in the second’ 
week of June by a coalition of Gaullists and Centrists. 
Though not as sensationalized in the press as the 
preceding incidents involving Servan-Schreiber and_ 
Mme. Giroud, this rebuff to the new President by 
those whose support he needed most was potentially | 
more damaging. When the Gaullists then kept the 
Giscardians out of the City Council bureau (execu- 
tive administration) as well, it seemed that the long- 
standing Gaullist dislike of Giscard might soon pro- 
duce irreconcilable conflicts within the governing 
coalition. (The Gaullists had apparently not forgotten. 
that, among other “disloyalties,” Giscard had called 


for a ‘‘no” vote in the April 1969 constitutional re-— 


form referendum which precipitated General de 
Gaulle’s resignation from the presidency.’°) 


On June 15, 1974, a front-page editorial in the : 


Communist L’Humanité commented: 


These ... personal setbacks for M. Giscard d’Estaing 
must be taken for what they are: a persistent indi- 
cation of the instability of the governmental coali- 
tion, the proof—very quickly manifested—of its 
fragility. | 
Giscard’s troubles within his own coalition were 
compounded by the Western economic depression 
which, having taken root in the United States, blos- 
somed in France and Europe generally in the sum- 
mer of 1974. The French rate of GNP growth moved 
into negative figures, the rate of inflation went over 
15 percent, and—most significant in terms of social 
demands—unemployment exceeded 500,000 for 


the first time since World War II," increasing by more | 


10 The referendum was to obtain popular approval of a constitutional 
reform creating regional administrations and weakening the role of 
the French Senate. However, the real issue was the continuation of 
General de Gaulle in power since he had always said that he would 
resign if his referendum were defeated. 

11 This amounted to 1.4 percent of the labor force, a relatively low 
figure compared to the 5.8 percent American rate. However, it is 
generally recognized that the threshold of significant discontent is 
lower in European countries. 
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han 20 percent in September-October alone as new 
school graduates hit the labor market after summer 
vacations. Whatever qualms the leaders of the Left 
may have felt about taking the government helm 
during a time of economic crisis, they discerned 
many signs of the emergence not far down the road 
of an “unexpected” situation that might bring the 
Left to power. 

It must be said that the Left leaders rose to the 
bait. Some asserted a “parliamentary” view of the 
presidency, citing the fact that no President of the 
Fifth Republic had yet finished an elected term to 
argue the possibility of Giscard’s being forced from 
power “by the street,” j.e., by mass strikes and 
demonstrations. (In other words, while the institution 
of a strong presidency has unquestionably been legi- 
timized in France, the corollary of the inviolability 
of the presidential term has not.) Others argued that 
if the new and tenuous governmental coalition did 
not hold firm in the National Assembly, President 
Giscard would be obliged to dissolve that body and 
call new elections. In this case, a Left victory at the 
polls might well provoke his resignation, given his 
unwillingness to accept a Left government and the 
fact that he could not legally dissolve the Assembly 
again for one year. On the basis of these calcula- 


Georges Séguy (right), leader of the CGT, and Ea- 
mond Maire (left), leader of the CFDT, arrive at 
L’Hote! Matignon in Paris for talks with French 
Prime Minister Jacques Chirac on October 18, 1974. 


—Robert Cohen/AGIP via Pictorial Parade. 
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tions, the Communist and Socialist leaders sought, 
after the May 1974 presidential election, to continue 
the presidential electoral mobilization while trans- 
forming it into a broad social mobilization against 
le pouvoir—a term which in.France has historically 
implied a conscious confusion of government and 
regime. 

Overall, the Left alliance had produced results be- 
yond the expectations of its leaders during 1973-74, 
and relations between the Communist and Socialist 
party leaderships after the May 1974 presidential 
election were, in spite of certain fundamental prob- 
lems, better than ever before. The general sense of 
momentum was reflected in the convocation of extra- 
ordinary conventions by both the PS and PCF. On 
May 25, PS leader Mitterrand called for an Assises 
nationales du socialisme, subsequently scheduled 
for October 12-13, which was to attempt to con- 
solidate the PS’s gains in the presidential election by 
rallying other socialist forces to the party fold—in 
particular, several important leaders of the PSU 
(Parti Socialiste Unifié) and the CFDT (Confédéra- 
tion Francaise Démocratique du Travail), among 
them the former PSU General Secretary and presi- 
dential candidate Michael Rocard).’* On the Com- 
munist side, PCF Secretary General Georges Mar- 
chais announced the convocation, also in October, 
of an extraordinary Party Congress—the first such 
congress in the party’s history—at which the leader- 
ship would reveal plans for the “completely new” 
political situation created by the presidential elec- 
tion results. 

Of still greater potential from the standpoint of 
“bringing Giscard down in the street” was the sig- 
nature on June 26 by the Communist-controlled CGT 
(Confédération Générale du Travail) and the So- 
cialist-led CFDT union organizations of a new joint 
action agreement which CGT General Secretary 
Georges Séguy and his CFDT counterpart, Edmond 
Maire, commented on by saying “never before [have 
we] gone so far together.”** This document was the 
third such agreement concluded between the two 
major labor organizations (following on those signed 
in 1966 and 1970). Though not a step toward 
unification of the labor movement (and implicitly 
a rejection of it), the agreement was more specific 
than its predecessors in setting forth mutual goals 


12 The PSU today has lost much of its former leadership to the PS 
and has returned to a more sectarian attitude and a closer 
relationship with extreme left groups, in particular the Trotskyite 
Communist League. 

13 Le Monde (Paris), June 28, 1974, p. 34. 
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and tactics, and it envisaged a degree of joint action 
that was certainly broader and deeper than had 
hitherto been agreed upon. Most important in the 
short term was the joint decision to create a solid 
united front against the Giscard government after 
the rentrée in September. As Edmond Maire put it, 
the document was “an offensive agreement.” ™“ 

Summing up this summer of high expectations on 
the Left, French commentator Alain Duhamel, whose 
access to the PCF leadership has been unusually 
good, wrote at the end of September 1974: 


The Communist Party. now believes in victory. Of 
course, it has never ceased to want it and to work 
toward it. But now, for the first time in 54 years, 
the party believes that victory is just around the 
corner.*° 


Thus, the near-victory of Francois Mitterrand, the 
instability of the Giscard coalition, the consolidation 
and expansion of the Left alliance, and the eco- 
nomic crisis in France and the capitalist countries 
generally all contributed to a euphoria on the Left 
that was as excessive as it was short-lived. In the 
event, the rentrée brought not the successful culmi- 
nation of the Communist-Socialist quest for national 
power, but rather a consolidation of the governing 
coalition and disarray in the Left alliance. 


Post-October 1974: The extraordinary 21st PCF 
Congress of October 24-27, 1974, had originally 
been intended to mark the mobilization of Com- 
munist forces against Giscard in concert with the 
party’s leftist allies. The goal was to bring about 
such a decisive weakening of Giscard d’Estaing’s 
presidency that, either through his resignation or 
through a parliamentary dissolution provoked by 
mass actions, the normal electoral timetable would 
be altered. However, several factors combined to 
frustrate these calculations. 

First, the governing coalition, faced with an un- 
palatable choice between stabilizing the alliance 
despite party differences and risking the loss of 
power entirely, chose the lesser of two evils. 

Second, the planned joint mobilization of CGT- 
CFDT unions against the government failed to 
materialize as the sudden and brutal economic 


i 


14 /bid. 

18 From Les Informations (Paris), Sept. 30, 1974; cited in Annie 
Kriegel, ‘‘A New Communist Strategy?’ Contrepoint (Paris), No. 17, 
p. 65. 
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recession evoked caution and quiet resentment in 

the working class rather than an outpouring of ag- 
gressive strike actions. Thus, most of the strikes 

during the past year occurred in the public sector, 
where workers felt less risk to job security; moreover, 
the fact that the most important one—in the postal 

services—was almost a wildcat strike attested both 
to the guarded retrenchment of organized labor 
and the severe mass frustrations being held in 

check. Meanwhile, the private sector on the whole 
experienced a tensely quiet year despite several 

major exceptions (e.g., strikes at Citroén and the 
newspaper Parisien /ibéré). 

Third, there was a dual resurfacing of the contest. 
for dominance within the Left alliance itself. One 
evidence of this emerged in a series of six parlia- 
mentary by-elections held during September-October 
1974, in which Communist candidates, competing - 
on not entirely favorable terrain, appeared to lose 
ground nearly everywhere to Socialist candidates,** 
thus confirming once again the tendency for a 
leftist alliance to benefit the Socialists electorally 
more than the Communists.” (It must be restated, 
however, that in general alliance has benefited both : 
—the Communists especially in the number of 
second-ballot candidates finally elected.) The other 
evidence was the battle for authority implicit in the 
near-simultaneous Assises du socialisme and extra- 
ordinary PCF Congress. The Socialist leadership, in 
effect, now challenged the Communists’ vanguard 
role in a new way—not just electorally and orga- 
nizationally, but also in terms of providing the 
theory and strategy of socialist revolution. In par- 
ticular, some PS leaders spoke of the reforms en- 
visaged in the Common Program as tantamount to 
the beginning of socialism itself, ** whereas the PCF 
leadership has defined this stage as only one of 
ee ES eee 


16 PCF candidates lost ground to Socialist candidates in five of the 
six elections, and in only one did a Communist qualify as the 
second-ballot Left candidate only to lose to a Gaullist in the run-off. 
By contrast, two former members of President Pompidou’s cabinet 
were beaten by a Left-Radical and a Socialist, respectively. 

17 Further by-elections held in May (Tarn), July (Seine-Maritime), 
and October (Vienne) of 1975 again reconfirmed this tendency. 

The PFC candidate, in the first case, lost ground compared to 
the previous election; in the second, failed to obtain all the Left 
votes on the second ballot; and, in the third, was unexpectedly 
beaten out by a PS candidate for the run-off spot. 

18 See Pour /e socialisme: Le livre des assises du socialisme (For 
Socialism: Record of the Assizes of Socialism), Paris, Editions Stock, 
1974. For more recent PS positions, see the documents issued for the 
National Convention (May 3-4, 1975), in particular the report of 
Lionel Jospin on PS-PCF relations, and the documents of the National 
Convention on Autogestion (June 21-22, 1975), especially the 
“Fifteen Theses on Autogestion.” 


‘advanced democracy” which might ‘‘open the road 
to socialism.” Beyond the triviality of the discussion 
n its own terms, the central issue was crucial: 
hich party was to lead the Left? If the Socialists 
were to succeed in imposing their theoretical con- 
epts and strategy on the Left alliance, the Com- 
munists’ pretensions to a unique vanguard role 
ould be effectively nullified. 

The period since October 1974 has thus been 
marked by a revival of hostility between the Com- 
munist and Socialist leaderships. This renewed 
antagonism grew essentially out of a quarrel over 
domestic issues, but it has been further envenomed 
iby conflicting reactions to events in Portugal and 
\the strategy of the PCP (as will be discussed later). 
The general deterioration in relations among the 
parties to the Left alliance was evident in the fact 
that the “summit” meeting of June 19, 1975, be- 
tween Georges Marchais, Francois Mitterrand, and 
Robert Fabre (the Left-Radical leader) was the first 
such meeting since May 29, 1974. 

Yet, while the past year of PCF-PS relations has 
been characterized more by conflict than by co- 
Operation, in a longer view this is not surprising, 
although the timing and particular forms of conflict, 
of course, have not been predictable.’? Once the 
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Francois Mitterrand speaks at the October 13, 1974, Assises du socialisme. Seated on the rostrum are 


mass mobilization of Left forces and the anticipated 
disintegration of the government failed to occur 
in September-October 1974, it was almost self- 
evident that the consequent readjustment of Left- 
alliance strategy to the normal electoral timetable 
(barring unforeseen events) implied a renewal and 
an intensification of the Communist-Socialist rivalry 
for dominance in the opposition. As one Communist 
writer put it in March 1975, “We are attacking with 
such force, the better to defend ourselves. The 
party was in danger.” *° While awaiting the next 
electoral contest for national power itself, the two 
opposition parties are obliged by history and by 
strategy to wage a preliminary struggle against each 
other. 

Having traced the course of the PCF’s peaceful 
pursuit of power since the party’s subscription to 
the Common Program with its Socialist and Left- 
Radical allies, let us now turn to an examination 
of the party’s interests in the three key areas of 


19 For example, it is not inconceivable that Marchais’ slight 
coronary attack on January 15, 1975, prompted him to intensify his 


| Criticisms of the PS and of Mitterand personally, out of concern for 


his own party position. However, to push this hypothesis very far is 
to underestimate Marchais. 
20 /e Point (Paris), March 24, 1975, p. 49. 


other leaders of the French Socialist Party and representatives of the United Socialist Party (PSU) and the 
French Democratic Labor Confederation (CFDT). At the far right is Michael Rocard, former PSU General 


Secretary and presidential candidate. 
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—Alain Nogues/Sygma. 
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1974 Professional Election Results 2 


(In percent of about 7 million workers voting) 


Private Nationalized Public 
Union affiliation sector sector © sector’ Total 
CGT 58 55 28 47 
CFDT 18 17 14 iy, 
FO 9 Ty 19 13 
FEN = — 17 — 


@These are elections to enterprise committees and other posts for 
which the various union organizations present slates of candidates. 

b The nationalized sector covers enterprises which are wholly owned 
and run by the state. The public sector covers enterprises and insti- 
tutions in which (1) the state has controlling financial participation, 
or (2) which the state controls as a matter of national policy, such 
as the schools. 

¢The FO (Force Ouvriére) calls itself politically independent and 
generally takes moderate positions. 


SOURCE: Le Monde, May 8, 1975. Although the figures are open to 
some question because of the difficulty of gathering data and the fact 
that the survey of scattered results was made by the CGT, they may 
be taken as a rough guide to the relative strengths of the various 
union ‘‘electorates.”’ 


organization, domestic politics, and foreign policy, 
with particular emphasis on the elements of con- 
tinuity and change and the balance between the 
different sets of interests. 


Organization 


One of the major characteristics of the PCF in the 
area of organizational strategy—.e., the relatively 
narrow range of its “Social alliances’—emerges 
most clearly in comparison with its Italian counter- 
part, the PCI. The long-term strategy of the PCl 
is essentially one of présence, which relies on the 
utilization of a broad spectrum of mass organiza- 
tions and forms of social participation to bring the 
Italian Communists into close contact with the rest 
of Italian society and thereby effect a gradual trans- 
formation of the civil and political society from 
within as a precondition for the later transformation 
of the state itself. In striking contrast, the PCF’s 
strategy has been one of organizational encadre- 
ment *' and perseverance in a policy of interparty 
alliance leading—hopefully—to national power, 
which would then be used to carry out a broad social 
transformation.” Thus, notwithstanding recent at- 
tempts to make new social penetrations tous 
azimuts, * the PCF continues almost single-mindedly 
to count on taking power through political alliance 
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among parties at the national level and to rely 
principally on the Communist-dominated CGT as the 
central base of organizational dynamism in th 
French Communist movement. 

In fact, some observers have even gone so far 
as to assert that the CGT is the only mass organiza- 
tion in which the PCF leadership remains genuinely 
interested. Despite the overstatement, the CGT does 
occupy such a place of priority that George Ross, 
who has studied the evolution of the PCF-CGT rela- 
tionship in depth, argues strongly that over the past 
decade the PCF has shifted the major burden of! 
mobilization to the CGT “in what amounted to a 
basic redivision of labor between party and trade 
union.” *4 . 

In any case, the CGT is unquestionably in vigorous. 
health compared to other French labor organiza- 
tions. By far the largest French union federation, it! 
now claims a membership of nearly 2.5 million, the: 
culmination of steady growth from a postwar low. 
in the early 1960’s. (The real membership of all. 
French unions is generally assumed to be signif- 
icantly less than the claimed figures. Altogether 
about one-fourth of French workers are unionized.) 
As shown in the accompanying table, the CGT re- 
mains broadly dominant in both the private and 
nationalized sectors of the French economy, al- 
though its dominance in the public sector is re- 
stricted by the presence of the FEN (Fédération de 
l’Education Nationale), the national union of teach- 
ers. 

Relations between the PCF and the CGT have 
been growing more complex, both organizationally 
and in terms of CGT’s role in the party’s political 
alliance strategy. In 1973, the PCF leadership “trans- 
ferred” many Communist union cadres—whose 
reputation for ability, assiduity, and efficiency is 
generally well-deserved—to party jobs in an effort 
to revitalize the PCF hierarchy. On the one hand, 
this obviously meant some replacement of cadres 
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21 The term encadrement denotes a strategy implying a smaller, 
more homogeneous, more controlled, and less open party organization 
—a party more pur et dur (pure and hard), more ‘“‘Communist.” 

22 For summary analyses of these differences, see Sidney Tarrow’s 
concluding chapter in Blackmer and Tarrow, op. cit., and Peter 
Lange’s ‘The French and Italian Communist Parties: Post-war Strategy 
and Domestic Society,” a paper presented in April 1975 at the 
Workshop on Radicalism, Research Institute on International Change, 
Columbia University, New York (forthcoming in a volume of 
Workshop papers). 

23 The phrase, meaning “‘in all directions,’ was used by PCF 
economist Philippe Herzog and appeared in Cahiers du 
communisme (Paris—hereafter, Cahiers), May 1975, p. 34. 

24 Telos (St. Louis, Mo.), Summer 1975, pp. 200-01. 
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Members of the Communist-controlled General Mehr menreceration (CGT) Bhd. of the Socialist-oriented 
French Democratic Labor Confederation (CFDT) demonstrate jointly in Paris on October 15, 1972, on behalf 
of a 1,000-franc guaranteed monthly wage and retirement at age 60. 


within the CGT as well as in the party; on the other 
hand, it implied a campaign to create substantially 
more party (as opposed to union) cells at the work- 
place, where for the first time in decades the PCE 
had to contend with gains by the Socialist Party in 
its own drive to create a substantial structure of 
factory organizations.”» Of significance within the 
Communist hierarchy itself was the fact that the 
PCF’s decision to “use” the CGT to further specif- 
ically party goals required a discussion that would 
have been largely unnecessary some years ago. This 
reflected the growing complexity of PCF-CGT rela- 
tions and, more specifically, the acquisition by the 


25 In 1971, the PS had 54 “enterprise sections” (made up entirely 
of PS militants) and ‘‘socialist enterprise groups” (made up of party 
members, but not necessarily militants, and sympathizers). At the 
end of 1974, the PS had 247 of the former and 424 of the latter, 
altogether 671. Despite these gains, however, the PS still comes 
nowhere near rivaling the Communist presence in the workplace. 
The PCF at the end of 1975 claimed 8,072 enterprise cells (in a 

total of 23,178 party cells). L’'Humanité (Paris), Dec. 31, 1975, p. 1. 
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—Keystone. 


CGT of a limited autonomy. The importance of CGT 
leader Georges Séguy in the PCF leadership (where 
he still retains his membership in the Politburo) was 
implicit in the fact that the decision and its imple- 
mentation were so carefully prepared. 

Another evidence of the CGT’s changing political 
position has been its leadership’s careful avoidance 
of partisan participation in the PCF-PS harangues of 
the past year. This new public neutralism is ob- 
viously meant to allow more potent use of the CGT as 
a bridge in the PCF’s broad political alliance strategy 
—above all, of course, to permit increased room 
for maneuver within the union movement, especially 
vis-a-vis the CFDT, but also to open new lines of 
communication to the Socialist Party leadership, 
thereby furthering the trend toward syndicalist uni- 
fication and Communist-Socialist ties at all levels 
(not just in France but in Europe generally). This 
broad-gauge perspective explains why the PCF lead- 
ers in 1974, for the first time, could appeal to CFDT 
members to join the Communist Party and thus con- 
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secrate in the party’s own ranks the pluralism of 
the union movement.” 

In short, both despite and because of continuing 
Communist leadership of the CGT, that organization 
is fleshing out its alliances with other labor as well 
as party organizations, not only domestically but also 
internationally. In the latter sphere, the trend has 
manifested itself in the CGT’s recent shift to a more 
participationist attitude toward the Economic and 
Social Committee of the EEC and in an intensification 
of CGT visits and communications across national 
boundaries. The most significant international link 
may prove to be the expected eventual admission of 
the CGT to the new European Trade Union Federa- 
tion (ETUF), following the admission of the Com- 
munist-led Italian CGIL (Confederazione Generale 
[taliana de! Lavoro) in the fall of 1974. Although re- 
sistance to the CGT candidacy may recently have 
stiffened temporarily,” the general momentum of 
détente would seem to imply a more active role for 
the CGT in an increasingly complex system of con- 
nections, both international and domestic.” 

Outside of the CGT, the French Communist mass 
organizations continue to form a motley crowd. A 
number have increased their memberships with the 
general expansion of the party in recent years, but 
one looks in vain for any significant growth of Com- 
munist influence within particular social sectors. 
In the women’s sector, for example, the UFF (Union 
des Femmes Frangaises), whose membership has 
risen by perhaps one-third in the last decade to 
about 80,000,” continues to have little public effect 
despite a feminist-oriented change of strategy in 
1971 toward mobilizing women “on the basis of 
their own demands rather than of working-class 
positions as such.” The MODEF (Mouvement de Co- 
ordination et de Défense des Exploitations Agri- 
co/es), an agricultural syndicate formed by the party 
in 1959, has established itself as the second most 
important organization of its kind next to the 
FNSEA (Fédération Nationale des Syndicats d’Exploi- 
tants Agricoles), but it does not appear to be in any 
position to bid for dominance in the rural milieu, 
where Communist strength is in any case no more 
than stable at best.*° Meanwhile, the Peace Move- 


26 Thierry Pfister, ‘The Communists Six Months After Their 21st 
Congress,’”’ Le Monde, April 19, 1975, p. 12. 

27 See Antoine Laval, ‘‘Toward the Ebbing of the Unitary Tide in 
International Unionism,” jibid., Sept. 20, 1974, p. 44. 

28 Joanine Roy, “The European Unions Confirm Their Desire for 
Rapprochement,” /bid., March 4, 1975. 

29 /’Humanité (Paris), June 10, 1975, p. 5. 
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ment, so central to French communism in the early 
cold war years, has been allowed to wither on the’ 
vine: only one of 48 organizations that became ac- 


tive in opposing the Vietnam War,” it is of relatively. 


little Consequence today. 
To the extent that PCF strategy requires a vastly 


increased constituency among students and young: 


workers, particularly once a government of the 


Left is in power, the party’s position in the youth 


sector is of considerable importance and has fluctu- 


ated widely in the postwar period. The party’s” 
youth organization, the MJC (Mouvement de la 


Jeunesse Communiste), declined from 93,000 


Claimed members at the end of World War II to 


about 40,000 in 1954. In 1956 the organization was | 


reconstituted, but in both 1959 -and 1967 the. 


claimed membership was only 50,000, representing — 


a general decline in influence given the relatively 


much larger increase in the relevant population 


group.” After 1968, some new gains enabled the 


MJC to claim 65,000 members in 1971, and these | 


gains—which were part of a general Communist 


upswing and gauchiste decline following the May 
1968 outbreak of student violence—have probably 
continued in the past four years. Yet the relative 
quiescence of the PCF youth movement as a whole 
was implicit in its second postwar reconstitution in 
1974, when the four subsidiary organizations that 
had formerly made up the MJC were merged into 
two. The UECF (Union des Etudiants Communistes 
de France) remained separate,** while the 30,000- 
35,000-member UJCF (Union des Jeunesses Com- 
munistes de France) absorbed the former Union des 
Jeunes Filles de France and Union de la Jeunesse 
Rurale et Agricole de la France. (The Giscard d’Es- 
taing government, it should be noted, coopted the 
major MJC issue of 1974—\the right to vote at 18— 
by immediately proposing and passing a law to that 
end.) 

In the schools and universities, the UECF no 
longer faces volatile gauchiste tendencies on the 
same scale as before 1968. Nevertheless, the 
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30 Even the ranks of the FNSEA have not been entirely stable, 
reflecting the extreme difficulties small- and medium-scale farmers 
have experienced in the past few years. See a report entitled 
“The Peasant Malaise” in Le Monde, Feb. 22, 1975. 

31 See Neil McInnes, The Communist Parties of Western Europe, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1975, p. 16. 

32 /bid., p. 7. 

33 In 1972, the UECF claimed to have doubled its 1968 membership 
(a claim whose force was weakened by the fact that 1968 had been 
a low point). Altogether the UECF in 1975 had perhaps 20,000 
members. 
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Communist groups have maintained a relatively low 
profile, surrounded as they are not only by the 
ostility of the temporarily quieted gauchistes but 
lalso by general indifference. Another important fac- 
itor has been the lingering mistrust of the UECF 
lamong the party leaders—a mistrust that dates back 
o the early 1960’s when an “Italian” deviation in 
he UECF caused the party to react with purges 
that contributed to the UCEF’s extremely low mem- 
bership figures in 1967-68. Despite a continuing 
weakness in numbers, the PCF student groups wield 
a fairly strong influence in two general student 
unions—the UNEF-Renouveau (Union WNationales 
des Etudiants Francais—Renewed) university stu- 
dents’ union, and UNCAL (Union Nationale des 
Comités d’Action Lycéenne), a union of lycée stu- 
dents established in 1968. But on the whole, the 
French student movement remains paralyzed by 
internal conflict among competing groups. 

A similar situation prevails in the FEN, the na- 
tional teachers’ federation, which is in fact an orga- 
nization of civil servants and France’s third largest 
labor federation after the CGT and CFDT. At the last 
FEN convention in November 1973, the general 
motion put forward by the majority socialist-leaning 
UID faction won out over several other motions 
but took barely 51 percent of the vote.** The PCF 
has failed in its efforts to control the FEN as a 
whole, but it has had considerable success in some 
of the FEN’s affiliated unions. Communist influence 
remains particularly strong among university teach- 
ers: the SNEsup (Syndicat National de |’Enseigne- 
ment Supérieur), embracing about 25 percent of 
the 40,000 total, can generally be thought of as 
Communist-led, and Communist professors continue 
to increase their share of important teaching and 
administrative positions in the universities. In the 
SNI (Syndicat National des Instituteurs), a national 
union of elementary and high school teachers and 
the largest union within the FEN, the UID’s general 
motion was carried by a 53-percent majority vote 
at the union’s July 1975 convention, while the prin- 
cipal opposition group—‘Unity and Action,” in 
which the Communists have a large influence— 
trailed with 39 percent, though this represented a 
4-percent gain from the previous convention. 

The relative inertia that has marked the PCF’s re- 
cent organizational efforts among women, farmers, 


34 A general motion is a broad statement of policy, goals, strategy, 
and tactics. The voting on such motions thus identifies the strength 
_of different factions within an organization. 
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Vouths sell copies of Avant Garde magazine, pro- 
moting the Common Program of the PCF and PS, at 
the annual fund-raising festival for L’Humanité news- 
paper on September 10, 1972. 


Alain Nogues/Sygma. 


youth, students, and teachers also seems to charac- 
terize the party press, which—despite some re- 
covery from its low-water mark in 1968—has never 
regained the position that it enjoyed in the years im- 
mediately after World War II. Then, the PCF main- 
tained two Parisian daily newspapers and 15 more 
in the provinces, but as the impact of the cold war 
isolated the Communists in French society, the 
number fell in the 1960’s to only four—the Paris 
central party daily L’Humanité and three provincial 
papers. After nearing the one-million mark in 1974, 
L’Humanité’s circulation dropped to less than 200,- 
000 by 1968, after which no circulation figures were 
published.** Estimates varied between 100,000 and 
200,000 in 1973-74, by which time the paper had 
for several years been subsidized in effect by its 
more popular (and less political) Sunday edition, 
L’Humanité dimanche (which actually comes out 
each Wednesday and is sold for the rest of the week.) 
However, the latter’s circulation, too, has declined 
sharply—from perhaps 500,000 to 350-400,000.°*° 


35 McInnes, op. cit., p. 5. 

36 The decline caused the paper’s managing director, Etienne Fajon, 
to warn of the possibility of severe austerity measures. Fajon was 
recently replaced by Roland Leroy. 
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During the last year, L’Humanité has benefited 
financially from government subsidies extended to 
ease the general crisis in the newspaper industry, 
and its circulation is presumably increasing again 
along with party membership, although at best only 
one of every two or three party members is a sub- 
scriber. (In significant contrast to L’Humanité’s 
difficulties, Le Monde, without the backing of any 
party, is a healthy enterprise with a circulation of 
about 500,000.) Still, the PCF press structure— 
which also includes a publishing house (Les Editions 
sociales) and various periodicals (Cahiers du com- 
munisme, France nouvelle, Economie et politique, La 
Nouvelle critique, and the rural weekly La Terre)— 
remains the only party press of major consequence 
in France. Its entrepreneurial capabilities were 
strikingly demonstrated by the publishing, advertis- 
ing, and selling of the PCF Program in 1971, the 
Common Program in 1972, and Georges Marchais’ 
Le Défi démocratique (The Democratic Challenge) 
in 1973. 

The comparative lack of sustained dynamism ap- 
parent in the PCF’s structure of mass movements 
(with the notable exception of the CGT) and in its 
press organization is indicative of a strong ele- 
ment of continuity in French communism. How- 
ever, when one turns to the party organization itself, 
one finds a significant degree of change. This is 
true, above all, of the party’s policies with respect 
to the size and composition of its membership. 

Experience in many contexts has shown that the 
size of a political party is not always a measure 
of success or failure. This is because, to some de- 
gree, party size is a function of leadership choice, 
as well as of party attractiveness, cultural attitudes 
toward joining parties, the structural conditions of 
party competition, etc. In 1946-47, for example, the 
PCF leadership sought to recruit members well 
beyond a claimed total of one million; yet only a 
short time later it was implementing Cominform 
guidelines in the early cold war years to reduce 
quantitative membership in order to improve qual- 
ity.” It was at this point that the PCF and PCI policies 
of encadrement and présence became clearly dif- 
ferentiated, setting long-term postwar patterns. Un- 
like the PCI leaders, who sought to combine a mass 
party and a Leninist party, the PCF leaders in gen- 
eral have preferred a smaller to a larger party— 
although one must question how much larger the 
party might have become in any case. 


———— 
37 McInnes, op. cit., p. 19. 
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However, the lesson of Chile and the apparent: 
ability of the French left-wing parties to unite te 
govern have combined to induce the conclusion that 
a Left government can and must be in a “large 
majority’ when it takes power. Moreover, the Com- 
munist strategy now prescribes that a political 
majority in parliament be supported on the outside 
by an unchallengeable “social” majority, constantly 
mobilized. To this end, a decision was announced 
at the October 1974 extraordinary Party Congress 
to attempt to break through the ceiling of the slow 
but steady post-1968 membership climb to achieve 
a much larger organizational size than that asso- 
ciated with the party’s traditional encadrement 
strategy. Like the PCI, the PCF is now to become— 
in Paul Laurent’s phrase—a “mass party.” Al- 
though many of the old slogans about membership 
are still in vogue, the new policy is unmistakable. 
Roland Leroy’s Congress report, for example, con- 
tained an unusual section entitled “The Conditions. 
of Membership,” in which he asserted that “hun- 
dreds of thousands” might now join the party or 
support it (this was at the end of the 1974 period of 
great optimism) and announced what amounted to a 
relaxation of the political requirements for mem- 
bership: 


The desire to work for democratic changes . . . is 
sufficient condition for membership . . . . The prin- 
cipal risk is not one of having too many members. 
If there were a risk, it would be the risk of lacking 
the necessary strength to face our increasing re- 
sponsibilities.*° 


Georges Marchais was equally clear in png 
the new guideline: 


We must realize that after the presidential election 

hundreds of thousands of people want to participate 
in [our] activity... . Obviously they do not all have 

a clear vision of ¢ our strategy and of the final ob- 

jJectives of the party. But this cannot be an insur- 

mountable obstacle to their membership.“ 


But what would be no change for the PCI called for 
justification in the PCF, above all in relation to the 
party’s pretension to a Leninist-conceived vanguard 
peat beeen eles Male el ied at WE A re 

38 “The Political Import of the 21st Congress,”’ Cahiers, November 
1974, p. 12. On the PCI’s reading of the Chilean lesson, see 
Lange, /oc. cit. 

39 Cahiers, November 1974, p. 108. 

40 /bid., p. 55. 


trole. Etienne Fajon, a member of the PCF Politburo 
and a leading party publicist, soon supplied it in an 
limportant publication: 


Far from being contradictory to massive recruitment, 
the vanguard role of the Communist Party is incon- 
ceivable without it. The party would be in no con- 
| dition to face its various obligations ... if it were 
|reduced to the dimensions of a sect. This has been 
true since the beginning [sic]; but it is even more 
| true today than before.” 


More will be said further on in this regard. What 
is pertinent here is that the PCF’s steady member- 
| ship gains in the years after May 1968 have indeed 
|been confirmed and even accentuated. After the 
| steep decline from about 800,000 members at the 
| end of World War II to about 225,000 in 1960, the 
| party numbered about 245,000 in 1967. By 1970 
there were perhaps 275,000 members, and by 1972 
probably 330,000. Since the latter year, the party’s 
growth has accelerated, in considerable measure 
as a result of the impetus provided by the Left’s 
Common Program and electoral gains of 1973 and 
1974. Marchais claimed the enrollment of 48,000 
new members in 1972,‘ not significantly higher than 
the 40,000 claimed for 1969, but the figure for 
1974 jumped to 80,000, the highest level of new 
_memberships since 1947.*° The 1975 figure was 
| 94,000, higher than that for any year except 1945 
and 1946; and though Marchais exaggerates when 
he now speaks of “half a million” Communists, the 
total membership today is generally agreed to be 
around 450,000. 

An equally if not more remarkable result in 1975 
was the formation of 1,802 new enterprise cells, 
making a total of 8,072 such cells in all.*° These 
figures imply that the 1975 single-year figure was 
One-third of the tota/ number of enterprise cells in 
1974. This success—if it was not achieved through 
some device such as seriously reducing the average 
number of members per cell—places in still sharper 
perspective the relatively modest Socialist Party 
gains at the workplace noted earlier, and it also 


41 Etienne Fajon, Ed., L’Union est un combat (Unity Means 
Struggle), Paris, Editions sociales, 1975, p. 46. Emphasis added. 

42 Cahiers, January-February 1973, p. 72. 

43 /bid., November 1974. 

44 See L’Humanité, Dec. 31, 1975, p. 1, and Jan. 15, 1976, p. 5. 
It is remarkable to note that since the Italian Communist Party 
claimed 44,700 new members in all of 1974, the PCF is apparently 
now recruiting much faster than the PCI. 

45 /bid., Dec. 31, 1975, p. 1. 
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indicates that the transfer of CGT cadres to the party 
hierarchy has quickly borne fruit. 

These recent statistics have obviously been very 
gratifying to the PCF leadership. Perhaps it was for 
this reason that in 1974, apparently for the first 
time, Marchais gave out both the number of party 
cards requested by the federations (500,880) and 
an estimate of the number of cards actually issued 
to and paid for by individuals (i.e., the number of 
actual party members—about 450,000).** 

This abrogation of a tradition of secrecy about the 
number of party cards actually issued is evidently a 
further ramification of the PCF’s new policy govern- 
ing the size and character of its membership in 
general. Is it legitimate to view this new policy as a 
further “Italianization” of the PCF? The evidence 
tends to support such an interpretation. While the 
present alliance patterns of the PCF and PCI remain 
different in terms of national vs. local/regional 
emphasis, the PCF’s new membership policy would 
seem to manifest a desire to move away from past 
ouvriériste dogmatism, to create a broader-based 
movement under a very generous definition of the 
working class and its allies, though not yet a party 
with the openly interclassista character of the PCI. 
At the least, there is an attempt to recast the PCF 
image in an Italian likeness, for in fact the PCF in 
1970 was hardly—if at all—more working-class in 
its membership than the PCI.’ 

For in politics, as we know, image can be crucial. 
Image can even replace reality; or, if one wishes, 
image may itself become reality. Evidently with this 
in mind, the PCF leadership, in its electoral appeals 
as well as its membership policies, has expanded the 
range of those for whom the party seeks to project 
itself as “tribune,” and in the process it has made 
agreement with Communist goals less and less a con- 
dition for entering or moving close to the Communist 
“community.” 

In the interest both of assuring the Left alliance of 
a large popular majority and of enabling the PCF to 
hold steady against the Socialist challenge, Georges 
Marchais at the October 1974 Congress proposed a 
Communist goal of ‘attaining or surpassing” 25 per- 


46 Cahiers, November 1974, p. 55. The 1975 figures are 556,270 
cards requested by the 98 PCF federations and 491,795 cards actually 
issued to and paid for by members. However, the number of old 
members who leave the party is still not being revealed. 

47 In terms of actual party members currently holding working-class 
jobs, excluding working-class housewives and retired workers, the 
PCF could claim to be only about 40-percent working-class. Including 
housewives and retired workers, however, the PCF was approximately 
60-percent working-class, and the PCI somewhat less. 
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cent of the vote in the next legislative elections.*? Im- 
plicitly, this requires winning back those voters lost 
to Gaullism in 1958, when the party’s share of the 
vote fell to 18.9 percent from 26 percent in 1956 (to 
become stabilized thereafter at 20-22 percent). Fur- 
thermore, the necessity to appeal electorally across 
class lines much more broadly than before is Sug- 
gested by the PCF’s own social analysis, according to 
which the proportion of salaried workers in the 
French economy increased from 62 percent in 1954 
to 80 percent in 1974—over 18 million in all. Of the 
latter, almost 10 million are classified by the PCF as 
working-class.*® Since about 70 percent of the work- 
ing class voted for Mitterrand in 1974, his total vote 
of 13 million presumably included about 6 million 
non-working-class votes. Since, moreover, it is not 
likely that the Left as a whole will be able to capture 
much more than 70 percent of the working-class 
vote, for the Left coalition to acquire a large popular 
majority would obviously necessitate gaining much 
more substantial support in other classés. 

In order to win wider support outside the working 
Class, the PCF’s contemporary electoral appeal, like 
that of the PCI, is not directly for socialism but 
rather for an anti-monopolist coalition to impose 
democratic reforms.” The list of target groups is 
quite “Italian”: to begin with, “the immense mass of 
salaried workers, employees, technicians, engineers 
and cadres, intellectuals . . ., small- and medium- 
scale farmers ..., artisans and small businessmen, 
small- and medium-size entrepreneurs . . .,”" to 
which the military and environmental constituencies 
were added in 1974. Beyond this, the PCF maintains 
an “extended hand” to Catholics and Protestants, as 
well as to other groups defined by their political ide- 
ology: “Centrists,” “Reformers,” and “Gaullist patri- 
ots.” To those in the party who argue the dangers of 
such a broad alliance policy, the leadership replies 
in effect that the double goal of a large Left political 


—————— eee 

48 The target proposed by Marchais (see Cahiers, November 1974, 
p. 54) must be viewed in the context of the high volatility of the 
Socialist voting constituency. Having declined to near 10 percent 
during the Fifth Republic, the voting strength of the predecessor 
SFIO hit bottom with Gaston Defferre’s embarrassing 5-percent share 
of the first-ballot vote in the 1969 presidential election. Then, in the 
1973 elections, the PS took 18.9 percent of the first-ballot vote to 
come close to the PCF’s 21.3 percent, and it has since scored 25-30 
percent in public opinion polls, surpassing the PCF rating by 5-10 
percent. How the PS will do in the next legislative elections (1978) is 
thus a very difficult question. 

49 F.g., see Marchais, in ibid., November 1974, p. 46. 

50 E.g., ibid., p. 47. 

51 /bid. 

52 /bid., pp. 49-51. 
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majority and increased Communist power within the. 
alliance is the overriding imperative, and that “only 
such a policy can create the basis of the necessary 
rassemblement.” *? 


Le ee 
Domestic Politics 
rg 


Unlike the Italian Communist leaders, who seer 
to feel more at home with the liberalized policies and. 
image demanded by the doctrine of peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism, the leaders of the PCF appear to be. 
somewhat uncomfortable with the implications of 
their domestic political strategy for the 1970's. Inso-. 
far as the PCF vision of mature socialism remains 
monistic, the leadership’s dilemma stems from aclas- 
sic conflict between ends and means in an old-wine-| 
in-new-bottles form. That is to say, by adopting the 
membership, electoral, and alliance policies required’ 
by the peaceful transition strategy, the French Com- 
munist leaders take the risk of diluting the results: 
most unacceptable of all, they risk weakening the! 
party in its pretensions to a vanguard role. Yet there. 
is seemingly no other interesting strategic alterna-. 
tive. The dilemma is all the greater for the French 
Communists because opinion polls today indicate: 
that the Socialist Party is now for the first time the: 
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Students rip up sewer gratings to build barrica 
during the May 1968 riots in Paris. 


—Rapho/Photo Researchers. 


leading party in France electorally, surpassing not 
only the Communist Party but also the Gaullist UDR. 
In the Italian situation, on the other hand, the PCI is 
not only the dominant Left party by a 20-percent 
margin over the Socialists but seems to challenge 
the electoral preeminence of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party itself. If only for this reason, the PCF’s 
union de la gauche and the PCl’s compromesso 
storico strategies have rather different implications. 

The general conclusion that seemed to flow from 
the PCF’s action in the “events of May’ 1968 has 
since been reconfirmed.*® It is that, in the absence 
of some totally unlikely event that would alter the 
balance of civil and military forces in France and 
Europe drastically, French Communist strategy is 
wedded to the union de /a gauche alliance built 
around the PCF-PS Common Program. The reforms 
called for by the Common Program would begin the 
transformation of society by breaking the state-cor- 
porate power link in “state monopoly capitalism” 
through the nationalization of several key industrial 
sectors and the entire banking and credit sector (in- 
cluding insurance companies). The next step would 
be to use the “advanced democracy” created by 
these reforms to move on to further economic and 
social changes such as those laid out in the PCF pro- 
gram of 1971,™ with first importance again to be 
placed on a broad policy of nationalizations. In short, 
the French Communists still assert that, in France at 
least, the transition to socialism requires as its core 
the kind and extent of nationalizations associated 
with existing Communist regimes. They qualify this 
by stating that it would not be either desirable or 
necessary to ‘nationalize all the productive and com- 
mercial activity of the country,” and that nationaliza- 
tion would not have to be abrupt beyond an immedi- 
ate “minimum threshold” (as specified in the Com- 
mon Program) designed to make the transition “irre- 
versible.’’** Nevertheless, in PCF doctrine, national- 


53 This conclusion is that, even in a general strike situation like that 
of 1968, the French Communist leaders will not give up the strategy 
of a ‘“‘peaceful transition to socialism’’ because they believe they are 
certain to lose with any other strategy (i.e., armed insurrection). 
Putting the matter this way assumes that it is impossible to know 
whether they are still capable of choosing armed insurrection in a 
changed set of circumstances, both international and national. 

54 Programme pour un gouvernement démocratique d’union 
popuJaire (Program for a Democratic Government of Popular Union), 
Paris, Editions sociales, 1971. 

55 /bid., introduction bv Marchais, p. 16. Many kinds of small- and 
medium-sized businesses and small farms would not be nationalized, 
because ‘they are useful in satisfying certain popular needs and 
because they complement production in large enterprises.” 

Ibid., p. 155. 
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ization of key sectors of the economy remains “the 
first, the most important” step—the sine qua non of 
both socialism in France and French independence 
internationally. 

Before the coup against Allende in Chile, the PCF’s 
strategy implied a willingness to take power with 
even a minimum majority. Now, however, the com- 
mon PCF-PCI post-Allende strategy of seeking a 
“large majority,” a maximum winning coalition, im- 
plies a much broader alliance framework, especially 
with groups not yet committed, or even opposed, to 
socialism. The first-level minimum common denomi- 
nator for alliance is “anti-monopolism.” The next 
level of political commitment is to be for a reformed 
or “advanced” democracy. Only at the third level are 
those who actually favor socialism, and at a fourth 
level we find the “most capable and committed” so- 
cialists, the Communist vanguard. The present and 
first stage in the long-term strategy, drawing the 
lesson of Santiago, is to be a “union of the French 
people,”’ described as follows by a PCF writer: 


The “union of the French people” is opposed to the 
conception of a France bisected by a left-right cleav- 
age, whose boundary must be moved a few percent- 
age points in one or another direction. While it is 
true that at a given moment an electoral result trans- 
lates (incompletely) the evolution of . . . social forces 

. and the capacity of the two fundamentally op- 
posed classes to isolate their adversary . . . the work- 
ing class must take as its duty the rallying of the 
quasi-totality of the people... .** 


Insofar as one assumes—as does the author— 
that the French Communists seriously want power, 
and want power to transform French society radi- 
cally, the key element in PCF strategy, the central 
logic, is the alliance with the Socialists. Ironically, 
this makes the Communists’ vanguard pretension 
today dependent in part on the credibility of the So- 
cialist Party. Given the unlikelihood that the Commu- 
nists can become majoritarian on their own, the PCF 
strategy is logical and workable only to the extent 
that the Socialists are credible socialist allies. This 
points to one motivation for the recent Communist 
attacks on the PS—tthe desire to make of it, in image 
and in fact, a socialist party willing to undertake 
radical policies. The other motivation, applicable not 
only to the present but also, by implication, to the 


56 Francois Hincker, ‘‘The Union of the French People Today,” 
Cahiers, April 1975, p. 16. 
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future, is Communist weakness: the best defense, 
against an ally as well as an enemy, remains a good 
offense. In short, the Communist desire for a strong 
and credible Socialist Party is inherently ambivalent. 
The PS must be strong enough to make credible and 
help implement the PCF’s own strategy. At the same 
time, the PS must not become strong enough to dom- 
inate the Communist Party, to reduce it to a force 
d’appoint. 

Having earlier analyzed some elements of the 
PCF-PS organizational and electoral rivalry, we can 
now extend the analysis of the PCF-PS relationship 
to questions of program, strategy, and general prin- 
ciples. 

The yearlong Communist attack on the Socialists 
that began in October 1974 recalled episodes of the 
“class against class,” Nazi-Soviet Pact, and cold war 
periods in its conscious, calculated methodicalness. 
It was not simply criticism; it was a lesson adminis- 
tered by the self-proclaimed master in socialism. 

We have already noted in what sense the attack 
was simultaneously offensive and defensive in its 
motivations. The Communists accused the Socialists 
of many violations of proper behavior as a socialist 
ally and, in what Annie Kriegel termed their “cus- 
tomary arrogance,”*’ called upon the PS leadership 
to rethink its ways in order “to raise the quality of 
the alliance.” The indictment as it developed over 
a yearlong period ran up a long bill of particulars, 
the most important of which may be summarized as 
follows: 

First, since becoming leader of the PS, Mitterrand 
has repeatedly asserted that the health of the Left 
alliance depends on a “re-equilibrium” within it—at 
Communist expense. He calls for the PS not only to 
equal the PCF vote, but to surpass it; moreover, he 
argues that the new Socialist electorate could be won 
not only from the Center and the Right, but from 
Communist voters as well. In fact, Mitterrand has 
publicly stated that of the five million PCF voters, 
three million might eventually be persuaded to vote 
Socialist—in other words, the PS might expand in 
part on the very terrain now occupied by the Com- 
munists. 

Second, the Socialist leaders have sought to im- 
pose the belief that on the whole a non-Communist 
candidate has a better chance than a Communist to 
beat a government candidate on the second ballot, 
and that voters who favor the Left alliance (includ- 
ing those PCF voters who cast protest votes: i.e., 
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against the others rather than for the PCF) ought 
therefore to vote Socialist on the first ballot. This 
idea was, in fact, particularly emphasized in by-elec- 
tions during the past year, and as we have seen, the 
argument seemed to fit the evidence. This partially 
explains why in 1973 the Socialists elected many 
more deputies with fewer votes: 105 PS to 74 PCF 
deputies in the 490-seat Assembly. (Another part of 
the explanation is the greater geographical concen- 
tration of the Communist electorate.) Such propor- 
tions would, of course, have infinitely greater signifi- 
cance in the event of a Left government. 

The Communists have argued that these two as- 
pects of Socialist Party behavior are “pernicious” 
and damaging both to the credibility of the alliance 
and to interparty relations, which ought to be char- 
acterized by “emulation and not competition.” More- 
over, after concentrating their attack on the PS in 
general for the first three months, the Communists 
in January 1975 began to attack Mitterrand himself 
for “attempting to dominate the alliance personally.” 
The implication was that, if he were to acquire the 
additional resources and prestige of the Presidency, 
he might entirely escape Communist influence, not 
to mention Communist control. 

Finally, a third kind of Communist criticism has, 
focused on matters of program and amounts, in 
effect, to a questioning of the PS’s newly rewritten 
socialist credentials. The key document—which is 
also of fundamental interest for what it reveals about 
PCF intraparty debates and the interparty negotia- 
tions leading to the Common Program—is Marchais’ 
June 29, 1972, report to the PCF Central Committee, 
published belatedly and calculatingly in July 1975. 
Here Marchais stated flatly that the PS commitment 
to socialism was not to be trusted. The Common Pro- 
gram negotiations on nationalizations (the key issue 
in Communist eyes), he said, had revealed “the most 
difficult” disagreement: what the Communists con- 
sidered a “minimum threshold” the Socialists con- 
sidered a “maximum.” The Socialists, moreover, had 
resisted naming publicly the companies to be nation- 
alized—a commitment regarded by the Communists 
as essential in order to engage the Socialists more 
deeply and publicly and thereby make it more diffi- 

58 In Fajon, op. cit., pp. 75-127. The frankness of the report is often : 
quite revealing, for it confirms speculations advanced at the time 
the Common Program was signed—for example, that the Communists 
had already considered invoking the “safeguard clauses” in the Rome 
Treaty (p. 99) and using the trade unions to demand increased 
nationalizations (pp. 105-06). The Rome Treaty “safeguard clauses” 
permit a signatory government to suspend Participation in the EC 
in extreme circumstances. 


cult for them to step back in traditional Socialist 
fashion from thorough-going radicalism. In general, 
according to Marchais, the PS commitment had 
struck the Communists as “weak” and “confused,” 
with the Socialists often disagreeing among them- 
selves during the negotiations—a fact confirmed to 
the author by other sources, some of them first-hand. 
Finally, Marchais’ report concluded: 


At bottom, the ideology animating the Socialist Party 
is and remains absolutely reformist. . .. We are real- 
ists. We have no illusions. We know well that much 
contusion still exists. But it is possible, on the basis 
of the [Common Program], to make great gains for 
our conception.... 


Within this fundamental questioning of each other, 
there are many lesser conflicts and rivalries which 
are played out as tactical struggles between the Com- 
munists and their Socialist allies. For one thing, the 
two parties constantly jockey for position to com- 


| mand the timing and momentum of joint Left ac- 


tions. In February 1975, for example, the Commu- 
nists complained in the press that the Socialists had 
refused a PCF proposal, first made in September 
1974, to organize joint demonstrations in large 


| cities. The Communist intent in September had been 


| twofold: first, to step up the social mobilization which 


| the party at that point considered the Left’s best bet 


for gaining power; and second, to put across the idea 
that the Western economic depression was neither a 
“crisis of a civilization’ nor merely a “financial 


| crisis” (as Giscard first argued), but rather a crisis of 


the capitalist economies, for which the remedies 
were obvious and potent. At the end of February 
1975, the Socialists and Left-Radicals finally agreed 
to a series of joint demonstration meetings in the 
100 largest cities between March 20 and April 20, 
but the price they exacted for their agreement was 
a limitation of the themes to job security and the 
cost of living, on the argument that mobilization 
would be more effective if centered on these issues. 
In the event, the campaign was a half-success at 
best, though the Socialists and Radicals again suc- 
ceeded in asserting their independence from the 
Communists. 

The establishment of joint working groups to con- 
sider revising the Common Program has created an- 
other arena for the PCF-PS struggle for dominance. 
The Common Program reforms were originally con- 
ceived in the context of a “growth economy” which 
afforded possibilities for not only matching but even 
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accelerating the “capitalist” growth rate through ra- 
tionalization and the employment of underutilized 
and unused resources. In one sense, therefore, the 
Western economic depression and no-growth prob- 
lems of the past few years had the effect of under- 
cutting the Program as a whole. Yet the Communists 
argue that the document still remains fundamentally 
viable in that the core of the ‘advanced democracy” 
transformation is the program of nationalizations and 
“not a matter of a few percentage points in GNP 
growth.” Implied here is an important difference in 
PCF and PS strategic calculations. The Communists 
are able to minimize the significance of depressed 
Western growth rates because their conception of the 
transition to socialism is founded on the strict appli- 
cation of governmental authority. The Socialists, to 
state it plainly, hope that a growing economy will 
placate the rich and powerful during the period of 
radical changes, just as nonsocialist governments 
during the postwar period have taken advantage of 
economic expansion to postpone egalitarian reforms. 
Thus, the Socialists are now of necessity interested 
in a general rethinking of the Common Program, al- 
though they want to delay the actual negotiations 
until a new PS program has been written.** Mitter- 
rand also seeks a delay so as not to ‘“demean” the 
joint program in the eyes of the public by making it 
the object of constant haggling. 

The working groups continue to meet, although 
their deliberations have been both secret and slow.” 
A significant public development was a Communist 
proposal of October 1975 to add the steel industry to 
the Common Program’s list of nine targets for out- 
right nationalization.** Conflict over the steel industry 
had almost caused a rupture of the 1972 negotia- 
tions on the Common Program,* and the new Com- 
munist proposal should be read against the double 
background of Marchais’ criticism of the PCF Central 


59 For the present PS program, see Programme de gouvernement 
du parti socialiste (Governmental Program of the Socialist Party), 
Paris, Flammarion, 1972. This program was strongly influenced by the 
“growth economy” analyses of Jean-Pierre Chevénement and the 
left-wing socialist CERES group, now often in opposition to Mitterrand 
within the PS. 

60 Despite the secrecy, a working document on autogestion 
(workers’ control) was published without authorization in Autogestion 
et socialisme (Paris), No. 30-31, March-June 1975, pp. 109-14. It 
revealed many areas of disagreement. 

61 Under the 1972 Common Program, the steel industry was one of 
four to be introduced into the public sector through government 
financial participation. The PCF now proposes to add it to the list of 
industries to be nationalized outright. 

62 See Marchais’ Central Committee report in Fajon, op. cit., 
pp. 103-06. 
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Committee for not having been “determined enough” 
in organizing popular demonstrations in favor of a 
more socialist joint program originally® and the gen- 
eral Communist pressure for continuing radicaliza- 
tion of the PS. 

Beyond the problem of revising the Common Pro- 
gram of 1972, the assumption of continued electoral 
and programmatic alliance remains an accepted fact 
despite all the various PCF-PS conflicts. The Commu- 
nists have no alternative to the union de la gauche 
insofar as their goal is national power. The PS lead- 
ers, who have the theoretical alternative of moving 
toward the center (where Jean Lecanuet, leader of 
the Democratic Center, and even President Giscard 
d’Estaing would be glad to meet them), realize that 
the new life in French socialism since 1969 is predi- 
cated entirely on the Left alliance, and that to opt 
out would be to destroy the party and the movement 
again. Thus, the central strategic view of both the 
PCF and PS leaders remains directed toward a joint 
Left front in the next elections.” 

Joint plans for the national legislative elections 
scheduled for 1978 are not yet the subject of nego- 
tiation simply because neither party would be wise 
to foreclose any advantages which may yet develop 
in the intervening period. However, the battle of elec- 
toral strategies on the left continues with respect to 
the 1977 municipal elections. The Communists have 
already proposed joint first-ballot lists of candidates 
in the large municipalities (over 30,000), while the 
Socialists, whose interest increasingly appears to be 
in an independent first-ballot list, are resisting. The 
Communists have proffered the bargaining chip of 
“discussing” the small municipalities below 30,000 
population, but the Socialists reply with no reply, 
saying that the 1976 PS Congress will decide. Al- 
though it is too early for any clear indications, a 
Communist proposal for joint first-ballot lists in the 
1978 legislative elections themselves is not to be ex- 
cluded, particularly if present electoral trends are 
further confirmed in the municipal balloting and in 
intervening by-elections. 


Foreign Policy 


Let us turn now to the PCF’s interests in the realm 
of foreign policy. Like all Communist parties, the PCF 
has two foreign policies: its foreign policy as a poten- 
tial or actual government party and its foreign policy 
vis-a-vis other Communist parties.*® Moreover, as 
even the most traditional analysts now assume, for- 
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eign policy and domestic politics are inextricably and. 
often directly intermeshed. Precise cause-effect rela- 
tionships may remain usually impossible to demon- 
Strate empirically, but one can still say that the in- 
teresting question concerning reciprocal influence is 
not whether it exists, but rather what kind, what 
degree, and how it operates. 

The connection between foreign policy and domes- 
tic strategy in French communism has been more 
Starkly dramatized by the recent events in Portugal 
than by any other external development since the 
1968 Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia. Fur- 
thermore, the evolution of events in Portugal not 
only created problems for the PCF’s domestic strat- 
egy but also illuminated publicly the nature of dis-_ 
sension in the international Communist movement in 
a particularly instructive manner. 

The broad fact of French Communist solidarity 
with the hegemonic or Leninist strategy of the Portu- 
guese Communist Party is well known. In France this 
solidarity provoked an especially violent polemic with 
the Socialists and other parties inasmuch as the 
PCP’s takeover tactics in Portugal’s labor union or- 
ganizations, in the media, and—as far as it went— 
in the Armed Forces Movement itself recalled ele-- 
ments of the 1917 Bolshevik takeover in Russia and 
the postwar Communist takeovers in Eastern Europe, 
not to mention certain aspects of the PCF’s own be- 
havior during the Liberation and Tripartite years 
(1944-47).°° In the international Communist move- 
ment, an unmistakable public disagreement devel- 
oped between the “hard-line” positions of the PCP 
and PCF (and the CPSU) and the more pluralist posi- 
tions taken particularly by the Italian and Spanish 
Communist parties.* 
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63 /bid., p. 126. 

64 The Left-Radical (MRG—Mouvement des Radicaux de Gauche) 
leaders, despite recent flirtations with the governing coalition, will 
almost certainly remain in the Left alliance. In any Case, their 1.5 
percent of the 1973 vote and several Assembly seats are not a 
sufficient power base to influence PCF or PS strategy seriously, 
although an unexpected decision to quit the alliance would obviously 
Cause many kinds of problems. 

65 See the author’s ‘‘The French Communist Party and Détente,’’ 
Journal of International Affairs (New York), Vol. 28, No. 2, 1974, pp. 
108-205. Since that article analyzes PCF foreign policy in detail, 
the present discussion will deal Only with a few major problem areas. 

®© On these aspects, see the author’s French Communism . . “ 
op. cit., Chap. 5. 

§7 See, in particular, the PCI-PCE joint declaration issued in Rome, 
July 11, 1975, Le Monde, July 13-14, 1975, p. 2. Although much less 
direct in attacking the PCP strategy than certain statements by 
individual party leaders, the declaration was of great significance in 
that it asserted a joint PCI-PCE position in the international 
Communist movement against a PCP-style strategy in Western Europe. 


In the past two years, a perception of the oppos- 
ing positions of the PCP-PCF-CPSU and PCI-PCE has 


| been valid with respect not only to Portugal specifi- 
| cally but to certain other questions as well. Yet the 


French Communist leadership cannot be correctly 


| portrayed today as a group of blind followers of either 
| the CPSU or the PCP. By first examining some of 
| the nuances of PCF support of the PCP, one can bet- 


ter grasp the complexity of the French Communist 


| position in the international movement as a whole. 


First, there is reason to believe that the concerns 


which led to the PCI-PCE declaration criticizing the 
PCP were not lost entirely on the French Communist 
| leaders. Despite their public support of the Alvaro 


Cunhal line, the latter’s much-publicized interview 


| with Oriana Fallaci in June 1975 could be read as 


confirming rumors in many European capitals that in 
private the PCF leadership may also have been coun- 
seling caution and a more moderate line**—not only 
because the PCP could not hope to win a battle in 
which the stakes were all or nothing but also be- 


| cause of the problems that would be created by an 


attempt to establish Communist hegemony over a 
Western European regime for Communist alliance 
strategies elsewhere in the region. A second indica- 
tion that the PCF was indeed not unconditional in its 
support of the PCP surfaced in a series of contacts 
this writer had with journalists in Lisbon last year. 
After the Portuguese Socialist and Popular Demo- 
cratic parties had quit the Vasco Gongalves govern- 
ment toward the middle of July 1975 in protest 
against excessive Communist influence, L’Humanité’s 
Lisbon correspondent apparently received instruc- 
tions from Paris to report “only the facts” in his dis- 
patches—i.e., not to editorialize in favor of the Com- 
munists. But the most indisputable indication of all 
came in an obviously well-calculated public state- 
ment by a PCF delegation returning from Lisbon at 
about the same time, asserting in measured terms 
that “solidarity” did not mean “alignment”— in other 
words, public fraternal support did not imply total 
agreement.” 

Thus, French Communist solidarity with the PCP 
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68 At one point in the interview, Cunhal reportedly remarked with 
theatrical irony: ‘‘Oh, how sorry | am... .1 cry, | blame myself .... 
| suffer for all the European Communists! Yes, | Know about their 
complaints. It is what they keep saying when they come here.” 

This passage is excerpted from an English translation of the 
L’Europeo text cited in footnote 1. 

69 See L’Humanité, Aug. 18, 1975, p. 2. Marchais himself added 
the next day: ‘‘Our solidarity [with the PCP] has a very clear meaning: 
it is a question of defeating reaction and fascism. ... It is nota 
matter of unconditional solidarity. . . .”” Le Monde, Aug. 20, 1975, p. 3. 
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ought to be understood as a harmony in which there 
are several discordant notes. In the author’s judg- 
ment, the French Communists chose to support the 
PCP publicly more because they wished to show 
unity in the international movement than because 
the PCP’s tactics were tactics which the French 
Communists believe applicable and hope to apply in 
France. The latter could perhaps be the case (we 
cannot know for certain in advance of an attempt to 
apply them), but this does not seem to be the cause 
which produced PCF support for the PCP as its 
effect. Yet, even if my explanation is correct (and it 
does not account for whatever secret role the PCF 
may have played—perhaps as a conduit for Soviet 
financial support), one can still argue, as the French 
Socialists have done, that if one is for liberty in 
Paris, one must also be for liberty in Lisbon. 

In sum, here we have an instructive example of 
the increasingly idiosyncratic French Communist 
practice of “proletarian internationalism.” The PCE 
leaders by and large voice admiration for the Soviet 
past and present in a manner now foreign to the PCI 
and PCE leaderships, and they apparently believe 
that maintaining an active relationship with the 
CPSU and a basically positive public image of PCF- 
CPSU solidarity is vital to the long-term prospects of 
the Communist movement in France.” Yet at the 
same time they maintain a considerable distance be- 
tween themselves and Moscow on various issues: on 
questions of domestic strategy, on the 1968 invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, and on “‘certain aspects of the So- 
viet experience.” In this last category, the evidence 
ranges from nuances in the criticism of Stalinism to 
condemnation of Soviet policy toward dissidents.” 
Moreover, new statements by Marchais in January 
1976 (which will be discussed further on) indicate 
that the PCF leadership has begun to widen the di- 
vergence between French and Soviet Communist 
positions in a significant way. 

Both the general orientation of the PCF position 
in the international movement and certain ambigui- 
ties in it were further revealed in the past three 
years’ negotiations toward two international Commu- 
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70 For a more detailed analysis on this point, see the author’s 
French Communism .. ., op. cit., Chaps. 8 and 12. 

71 The latest episodes are French Communist requests for a Soviet 
explanation of a film shown on French television portraying an 
alleged labor camp in the USSR and the PCF’s recent condemnation 
of the internment of Soviet mathematician Leonid Plyushch in a 


| psychiatric hospital (See L’Humanité, Oct. 25, 1975, p. 1). It is 


generally accepted that the PCF’s intervention played some part in 
the Soviet decision to release Plyushch and allow him to emigrate to 
France in January 1976. 
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Georges Marchais (right), Secretary General of the 
French Communist Party, meets with Leonid |. 
Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, in Paris on December 6, 1974. 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


nist party conferences: a conference of European 
Communist parties and a world conference of Com- 
munist parties. 

This “interparty drama” has recently been ana- 
lyzed with much insight in this journal by Kevin 
Devlin.” Devlin argues that the Soviet interest in 
these meetings is to weaken the pattern of “‘conciliar 
communism’’—that is, the institutionalized diversity 
and dissent in the international movement conse- 
crated at the 1969 world Communist conference. 
The Soviet goal has apparently been, at the mini- 
mum, to reassert the central position of the CPSU to 
the extent possible in a period of détente and, at the 
maximum, to force a new doctrinal monism which 
would read Maoism formally out of the Communist 
world. 

The French Communist leadership, even more so 
under Georges Marchais than under his predecessor 
Waldeck Rochet, has been sympathetic to Soviet 
arguments about the “historical necessity” of inter- 
national Communist unity, even if the USSR has per- 
verted “proletarian internationalism” in the past. In 
this sense, the party’s support of the PCP and of the 
CPSU’s initiatives in the international movement has 
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72 “The Interparty Drama,’’ Problems of Communism, July-August 
1975, pp. 18-34. 
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an identical motivation. Moreover, the PCF’s disposi- 
tion to avoid public challenge of a “fraternal” party — 
(Maoist parties are excepted) is carried to an ex- | 


treme in revolutionary-crisis situations (such as 
Portugal) or in situations substantially involving So- 
viet prestige.”* 


The PCF’s attitude in negotiations looking toward 


the two Communist party conferences has been com- 
plex. Devlin notes that the French party has “failed 
to join in the loyalist calls for a new world confer- 
ence,” but other evidence he presents indicates that 
the party leaders may simply be following the Soviet 
lead. He observes that the CPSU itself “still has not 
come out with a clear, official call for a world con- 


ference but has merely expressed ‘readiness’ to join — 
others in organizing one.”’* The CPSU and PCF, 


parties of the first rank in their respective domains, 
may simply not want to engage their prestige publicly 
in the project before it is certain of success.” 

On the other hand, the PCF has been much more 
forthright in its posture vis-a-vis the projected Euro- 
pean conference. At preparatory meetings in October 
and December 1974, and then in February, April, 
and May 1975, it was clear that the PCF was sup- 
porting the Soviet position that the conference 
agenda should be broadly conceived, calling for an 
“ideological” as well as a “political” discussion. This 
was opposed by the so-called ‘“‘southern axis” parties 


—the Yugoslav, Romanian, Italian, and Spanish par- | 


ties—which have fought all attempts to reintroduce 
monism into the movement, and which have been 
reluctant to agree to a conference unless it would 
go no further than a general discussion of the need 
to pursue détente and peace in Europe. Of greatest 
significance, the French Communists supported an 
East German draft document, introduced at the April 
1975 meeting, which amounted to a provocation in 
that it represented essentially Soviet-inspired pro- 
posals rather than being a compromise document as 
had been expected. At the October 1975 preparatory 
meeting, however, the Soviet-aligned parties—the 
PCF among them—apparently accepted the impossi- 
bility of forcing the “centralizer’ position on the 
“autonomists.” In an interview published at the time, 
ri a 

73 On the other hand, the PCF is increasingly willing to disagree 
publicly with a “fraternal” party in minor matters. For example, when 
the Romanian Communist Party exchanged invitations for reciprocal 
visits with the Gaullist UDR, the PCF Politburo replied immediately 
and in print. See Le Monde, July 31, 1975, p. 20. 

74 Devlin, /oc. cit., pp. 26 ff. 

75 This is precisely the sense of the single PCF statement that has 


been made to date on the conference question—the December 
1974 remarks of Jean Kanapa, cited by Devlin, /oc. cit., p. 26 n. 


PCF foreign policy spokesman Jean Kanapa ex- 


| pressed regret that the European conference would 


have to be limited to the general theme of the neces- 


sity to pursue détente and peaceful coexistence—in 


effect, to a reaffirmation of international solidarity 
with Moscow and no more. “Things being what they 


| are,” he remarked, ‘we naturally [sic] take into ac- 
| count the desire of numerous other parties that the 


preparatory document of the conference be limited 
to [these] objectives.” He went on to insist, however, 


| that “insofar as our party is concerned, in any case,” 
| pursuit of détente did not signify acceptance of the 
| European status quo.”° 


Implicitly, Kanapa’s remarks seemed intended to 


| set the PCF apart from the “southern axis” parties 


which an earlier PCF statement had criticized for 
being prepared to “go easy on imperialism, for the 
sake of diplomatic considerations or domestic op- 
portunities.” ’’ Whatever the intent, they were imme- 


|| diately reinforced by a Pravda article quoting Leonid 


| Brezhnev as declaring: “Lenin’s appeal to be ready 


to exploit every change in circumstance, to apply all 
forms of struggle, remains of contemporary rele- 
vance for the Communists.””* Yet Brezhnev’s recall- 
ing of the “hard-line” interpretation of détente re- 
flected but one tendency in a fundamental ambiva- 
lence: the Soviet hard line in doctrine was (at the 
least) balanced by moderation in practice. It may be 
noted in this connection that simultaneously with 
the October 1975 preparatory conference President 
Giscard d’Estaing paid a visit to Moscow, during 
which three new Franco-Soviet agreements were 
signed. Pravda on this occasion censured the PCF 
Politburo’s statement on the Giscard-Brezhnev sum- 
mit precisely where it stressed the hard line on 
détente, and one Soviet leader (unidentified) was re- 
ported to have commented with some considerable 
irony: “It’s about time the PCF understood that Soviet 
foreign policy is decided in Moscow, and only in 
Moscow.”’”® 

Despite this humorous note, there can no longer 
be any doubt as to the complexity of the French Com- 
munist tie with the CPSU. On November 18, 1975, 
the PCF joined the PCI in publishing a joint declara- 
tion underlining mutual policies and a general ‘“‘con- 


76 le Monde, Oct. 14, 1975, p. 4. 
77 PCF statement of May 14, 1975, quoted in Devlin, /oc. cit., p. 33. 
78 Quoted in Le Monde, Oct. 21, 1975, p. 3. (This invocation of 
the hard line was one of a series of Soviet statements, the most 
important of which was the Konstantin Zarodov article mentioned 
in footnote 92 below.) 
79 |bid., Oct. 16, 1975, p. 4. 
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cordance of solutions” for situations having a 
“common character’ in Western countries like 
France and Italy.*° At the same time, the Novem- 
ber 1975 consultation for the projected European 
Communist conference found the PCF suddenly 
siding with the “autonomists” in rejecting a further 
draft document as still containing too many elements 
of a unified strategy. The result was to put off the 
conference irrevocably past the February 1976 
CPSU Congress and to create an embarrassment for 
Leonid Brezhnev, whose earlier hopes for European 
and world Communist conferences and a SALT Il 
agreement to crown his decade of leadership is now 
lost. Further, it was perhaps not accidental that the 
PCF’s 22nd Party Congress was also scheduled for 
February 1976—and not later, when it might have 
been de rigueur, as in the past, to echo the Soviet 
line. 

The succession of PCF disagreements with and 
criticisms of Soviet policy in the past few months 
was capped by new statements about the “French 
road to socialism’? made by General Secretary 
Marchais in January 1976.” It may be that a decisive 
assertion of PCF autonomy is taking place—a change 
of position which would move the French Com- 
munist movement well into a strategy based on the 
calculation that the future of French communism 
lies above all with the West European Communist 
parties in a conception of socialism stemming from 
positions first staked out, but not entirely fleshed 
out, by the Italian Communists. In other words, the 
PCF-PCI joint declaration and the change in PCF 
policy vis-a-vis the projected European Communist 
conference may have heralded a fundamental deep- 
ening of a strategic option with which the PCF 
leaders have been experimenting ambivalently for 
many years. 

Two points in Marchais’ statements were particu- 
larly significant in this regard. First, the French 
Communist leader indicated that the PCF—after two 
earlier attempts to redefine the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat” to suit its contemporary strategy*—will 
now drop the term because, in Marchais’ words, 
“The phrase .. . does not express PCF policy today.” 
Though some might find this of monumental im- 


80 See L’Unita (Rome), Nov. 18, 1975, p. 1. With this declaration, 
the PCF implicitly joined the PCI-PCE joint declaration mentioned 
earlier and adumbrated the party’s new position with regard to the 
projected European Communist conference. 

81 See L’Humanité of Jan. 9, 1976, and especially of Jan. 15, 1976. 
The quotations given below are taken from the latter. 

82 See French Communism .. ., op. cit., pp. 292-94. 
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portance, in itself it is only window dressing com- 
pared to the second point, which is of far greater 
weight both theoretically and historically. 

The French Communists, in the PCF-PS debate 
over Portugal, had consistently rejected the Socialist 
argument that liberty is unitary—that if one was 
for liberty in Paris then one had also to be for 
liberty in Lisbon. Recalling this controversy, and 
speaking in general about the problem of freedom, 
Marchais said: 


Liberty is unitary, this is fundamentally correct... . 
There is no democracy and liberty if there is no 
pluralism of political parties, if there is no freedom 
of speech. . . . The working class has everything to 
gain with democracy. Our position in this matter is 
fundamental, is one of principle . . . we think there 
will be no socialism in France without political de- 
mocracy.... 

We consider that the principles which we enun- 
ciate concerning socialist democracy are of uni- 
versal value. It is clear that we have a disagreement 
with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union about 
this problem. 


It is too early to measure the full significance of 
these very serious and in some ways stupefying re- 
marks. In any case it is apparent that the present 
period is one of great innovations whose outcome 
is not yet predictable. 


The French Communist Visage in 1976 


Santiago, Saigon, Lisbon—three new transforma- 
tions in Communist power positions in world poli- 
tics. Together they have once again rekindled in 
acute form the controversy over the nature of con- 
temporary communism. In the face of fragmenta- 
tion in the international Communist movement, 
conclusive evidence about any particular Commun- 
ist party can—to an increasing degree—be justly 
drawn only from practical experience in particular 
situations. Insofar as one can judge from such evi- 
dence as is available, what, then, is the nature of 
French communism today? 

The vanguard pretension has, from the beginning 
in 1917-22, been in one sense at the core of the 
Communist ‘‘problem” everywhere. Today, despite 
the not unimportant arguments postulating the 
PCF’s Stalinist bureaucratic immobilism, its satis- 
faction with a permanent opposition role, and so on, 
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the author continues to believe that the vanguard 
self-perception—and in particular the relation of | 
the party to national political power—must remain | 


the organizing focus for any accurate and compre- | 


hensive understanding of the French Communist 
movement. 

In the years following May 1968, the nature of 
the vanguard role was a central element in the 
Communist-Socialist negotiations then moving 
toward signature of the 1972 Common Program. 
During 1969-70, it seemed that the debate over 
what was then called a/ternance—i.e., alternation in | 
power, signifying Communist acceptance of the 
possibility (and the principle) of being voted out of 
power—went to the heart of the matter. If the PCF 
leadership agreed to the principle of a/ternance, so 
the logic went, the core of the vanguard conception 
was abrogated. 


Georges Marchais, Secretary General of the French 
Communist Party, on the rostrum at the PCF’s 20th 
Congress held at St. Denis in December 1972. 


—G. Wurtz/Agence France Match via Camera Press. 
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In the Common Program, the Communist leader- 
ship subscribed to a document explicitly stating 
that, in the initial, ‘advanced democracy” stage of 
the transition to socialism, “if the majority parties 
were refused the confidence of the country, they 
would renounce power to take up the struggle once 
again in the opposition.” * Then, in Le défi demo- 
cratique, which remains the most advanced PCF 
statement, PCF General Secretary Marchais wrote: 


In a socialist France, the rights of the minority will 


| be strictly respected—insofar as they are exer- 
'cised, according to democratic procedure, within 


legal norms. The right of opposition parties to rally 
a new majority will thus be guaranteed by the 
freedoms open to them as to al/ other groups... .™ 


At the 21st Congress in October 1974, Marchais 
reiterated: “. . . we say that in a socialist France 


| there could be many democratic parties associated 
| in power. There could also be opposition parties.” 


Thus, after a 15-year evolution of doctrinal posi- 
tions,** the French Communists have apparently 


| granted that the principle of a/ternance extends 


even to a future socialist stage in France.*’ Of course, 


| neither the PCF’s allies nor its enemies yet accept 


such statements at face value. On the one hand, 
the contention that the Communists’ vanguard pre- 


| tension to permanent hegemony in the socialist stage 


! 


has been abandoned can be supported only by the 
ultimately inconclusive evidence of present behavior, 
and the gap between vanguard theory and practice 
will be conclusively measurable only if and when 
the French Communists are in a position where 
they are confronted with a possible loss of power. 
On the other hand, those who contest the sincerity 
and candor of French Communist commitments to 
pluralism can also marshal only ultimately incon- 
clusive evidence, either citing the past precedents 


83 Programme commun de gouvernement, op. cit., p. 149. 

84 Paris, Grasset, 1973, pp. 129-30. 

85 Cahiers, November 1974, pp. 32-33. 

86 On the pre-1972 evolution of the party’s position on these matters, 
see the author’s French Communism .. ., op. cit., pp. 276 ff. 

87 In the author’s view, it is reasonable to read this meaning into 
the indirect statements quoted above, since Marchais gave the same 
interpretation of the two steps in his earlier concession with regard to 
the ‘advanced democracy” stage: ‘‘Many times in the recent period, 
we have said that the party would respect the verdict of universal 
suffrage freely expressed. . .. This assertion was part of the [PCF-PS] 
“First Summary” document of December 1970. The [Common 
Program] takes it up again and draws the logical conclusion from it.” 
Marchais, in Fajon, op. cit., p. 92. Yet, until the principle is stated 
directly, one must make the point in conditional terms. 


of Communist regimes abroad and the Portuguese 

Communists’ strategy today, or else interpreting 
PCF statements in a larger context. For example, 
the Communists have argued that a “back and 
forth” movement between capitalism and socialism 
is “impossible.” What does this mean? In 1968 and 
again in 1971, PCF leaders said that a/ternance in 
a socialist regime was possible, but only for parties 
“who have accepted the socialist construction.” Did 
this mean that only socialist parties could rule, or 
that—as in the periods of the Popular Front and 
Tripartism—the opposition (“capitalist” in this hypo- 
thetical case) could govern so long as it did not 
attempt to carry out a retrogressive policy? Or, to 
take another possible explanation, did it imply 
simply a broad faith in the linear Marxist-Leninist 
historical world view, which would argue that just 
as capitalism cannot be transformed again into 
feudalism (because of the logic of capitalist struc- 
tures), so socialism—also for structural reasons— 
cannot be transformed back into capitalism? If this 
is true, then, a socialist regime would—as PCF doc- 
trine holds—remain inevitably “firm in the ever 
more active confidence” of the working masses,” 
and for the Communists to admit the possibility of 
a new majority in socialism is to admit nothing. 

Whatever its long-term intentions turn out to be 
regarding pluralism and a/ternance, the PCF leader- 
ship unquestionably maintains the pretension of a 
unique and “directing” role in the Left alliance 
today and in a future Left government. 

In the past year, as part of their heavy-handed 
questioning of the PS’s socialist credentials, the 
Communists have insisted much more than in pre- 
ceding years on the uniqueness of the PGCF’s van- 
guard role. In L’union est un combat,* Etienne Fajon 
wrote frankly: 


Without [the PCF] the Left would have no real 
significance .. . . The Communist Party in no way 
seeks to dominate other parties. . . . Our desire to 
play a vanguard role is nothing else than the desire 
to animate and to organize the movement. . . . Only 
the Communist Party can play this vanguard role 


88 On these two arguments, see the citations in the author’s 
French Communism .. ., op. cit., pp. 300-02. 

89 Fajon, op. cit., pp. 43-45. The supporting argument is still the 
classic one: the working class has the central role in the class 
struggle for socialism; the Communist Party is the party of the 
working class; only the Communist Party has a scientific theory; and 
only the Communist Party has the necessary unity and determination, 
the product of democratic centralism. 
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... by virtue of the fundamental characteristics of 
the party. 


Similarly, the Political Resolution of the 1974 Party 
Congress spoke of “this decisive role, which is ours 
alone.” *° Again, the important Marchais Central Com- 
mittee report of 1972, cited earlier, asserted that 
“the true, and at bottom the only, guarantee [that 
the Common Program will be carried out and that 
the PS will live up to its commitments] is the action 
of our own party to motivate, direct, organize, and 
develop the mass movement to the maximum.” ” 
Marchais has said the same thing in more classic 
language: 


The march to socialism in the context of long-term 
cooperation between democratic parties in no way 
implies abandonment of the . . . necessity for our 
party to play the role of vanguard of the working 
Class. . . . We assert, and we must draw all the 
necessary conclusions therefrom, that the possibility 
for building socialism in France is linked to the 
Capacity of the Communist Party to fulfill its direct- 
ing and vanguard role in the socialist revolution and 
in the construction of the new society.” 


In sum, the presumably sincere (and, given the 
French context, probably unavoidable) PCF com- 
mitment to pluralism even under socialism is, in a 
larger context, muted and confounded by the van- 
guard doctrine of a necessary Communist directing 
role, itself justifiable only within a framework of 
nonvoluntarist historical determinism from which 
both allies and enemies alike must draw what con- 
clusions they will regarding the possibility and de- 
sirability of alliance. 

This pretension to a necessary directing role con- 
tinues to make the PCF—in France—un parti pas 
comme les autres. Yet, the mixing of acceptance of 


enna 


90 Cahiers, November 1974, p. 121. 

911n Fajon, op. cit., p. 94. 

82 Quoted in Marcel Zaidner, ‘‘Reflections on Party Pluralism,” 
Cahiers, May 1975, pp. 46 and 54. In an analysis which poses a 
similar dilemma of interpretation when read in the light of current 
foreign policy and objective possibilities, Soviet commentator 
Konstantin Zarodov wrote in Pravda (Aug. 6, 1975) that the vanguard 
role was inherently a directing role, and that political alliances should 
not dilute the Communist Party “in an ideologically amorphous 
organization . . . sketched out according to the slogan ‘unity at any 
price’.’’ Marchais replied essentially that PCF policy is decided in 
Paris and not in Moscow, implying that the Zarodov statement was 
less a real argument about strategic theory than part of a CPSU 
attempt to reassert its authority in the international movement. For 
Marchais’ reply, see Le Monde, Aug. 10-11, 1975, p. 18. 


an indefinite period of pluralism into the vanguard 
conception of politics in socialist society—while 
not an abandonment of the belief in Communist 
Superiority—does indeed demonstrate a much fuller 
Stress on the “particular conditions of France” in 
PCF doctrine and strategy. The “French road to 
socialism” today implies (1) increasingly solid re- 
sistance to the Soviet-experience-as-blueprint and 
to reliance on Soviet (or any external) conditions to 
guide the action of the French Communists in 
France; and (2) a broader and longer-term basis for 
political and social alliances with non-Communists. 
In sum, a “nationalization” of French communism 
continues in the realm of domestic strategy and 
objectives, a tendency which may now be primed | 
for a “great leap forward.” However, the nationaliza- 
tion of French communism cannot yet be interpreted 
as a move toward “‘decommunization” in the sense 
of an abandonment of the doctrine of a “historically 
necessary” hegemony or “directing role” for the 
Communist Party in socialist politics. 

Nor does the recent liberalization or moderation 
of French Communist positions in any way signify 
that the PCF has now become a liberal political 
force. While few would argue the point, it is useful’ 
to state the precise meaning of the difference. Politi- 
cal liberalism in the sense intended here means that 
government ought to be about limited ends, that 
not only the existence and activity of opposition 
political forces but also, as a matter of principle, 
their claim to govern should popular will so decide 
must be tolerated. The concept of a Communist van- 
guard role, on the contrary, is a claim to unique 
legitimacy, a pretension by the Communists to de- 
fine by themselves the nature of the regime. 

In the author’s view, the vanguard role is the 
essential “face” or facet in the total visage of French 
communism because it is that element which is 
directly concerned with the attainment of power, the 
continuing raison d’étre of the movement. Within the 
limits defined by the evolution of the vanguard con- 
ception, we can situate other major continuities 
and changes in the totality. 

The wane of gauchisme since 1969-70 has al- 
lowed the PCF leaders greater freedom to maneuver 
the strategy of alliance vis-a-vis the more strictly 
parliamentary forces. One result has been a great 
refinement of the PCF image as a “government 
party.” In a general sense, one can say that the 
vanguard and government party roles have come 
to merge in the strategy of a peaceful transition to 
socialism, whereas in the days of the Popular 


: Parisian posters demonstrate the appeal made by the French CP to a broad segment of society: The 
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text of the twin posters reads: “We place our confidence in the French Communist Party—For the 


Front and Tripartism the PCF’s action as a govern- 
ment party seemed to contradict its revolutionary 
aims, at least in the immediate term. Today, the 
pressing concern is to make the PCF acceptable as 
| a parliamentary government party precisely in order 
| to further its vanguard goals. 

Here, as elsewhere, we need new studies of re- 
| finements in French Communist activity. The pres- 
| ent conclusion will attempt no more than an outline 
| sketch of some present tendencies. 

| The PCF is currently striving to increase both its 
own base of support and the number of those will- 
ing to accept or tolerate a Communist role in gov- 
ernment. To accomplish this, the party sees the 
need to impress more deeply on the public mind the 
seriousness and responsibility of its government 
party role. Thus, either in response to proposals by 
the present government or as joint Left or purely 
Communist initiatives, PCF leaders today make 
detailed policy and program proposals as a matter 
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People’s Union and the Victory of the Common Program.” 


—G. Wurtz/Agence France Match via Camera Press. 


of course, even going so far as to engage the media 
as well as other parties in debate on various issues 
—apparently on the theory that it is useful to enter 
into public discussion with any respectable partner. 
For example, in August 1975 Secretary General 
Marchais put forward a set of policy proposals for 
economic recovery, which in turn led to a detailed 
exchange in print between a PCF economist Paul 
Boccara and Gilbert Mathieu, the economic and 
business columnist for Le Monde.” The PCF today 
is a perpetual-motion machine producing plans and 
statistics, its activity more and more resembling 
in some ways that of Her British Majesty’s Loyal Op- 
position, certainly a respectable example of gov- 
ernment-party behavior! Furthermore, the PCF lead- 
ers recognize that they must speak to the problem 
of political and civil liberties in a very particular 
way. Thus, on May 16, 1975, the party published 


93 See ibid., Aug. 19, 1975, p. 11. 
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a “Declaration of Liberties’—a proposal for a con- 
stitutional law to be added to the preamble of the 
French Constitution.* Despite or because of the fact 
that it contained 89 articles covering two and a 
half pages of newsprint, it has as yet had no large 
public impact. 

As the government party and vanguard roles tend 
to merge in the perspective of a proximate Left 
government, the French Communist movement's 
role as “tribune” still remains a fundamental focus 
of party activity as well; yet it is directed more than 
before to the national power goals of the party. For 
example, in the 1930’s, 1940’s, and 1950’s, the 
mass anti-fascist and peace “tribune” organizations 
were frequently the main focus of PCF activity; and 
as Neil McInnes has said,* the basic purpose of such 
front organizations was to further Soviet foreign 
policy interests, which is simply another way of 
saying that the PCF and other Communist parties 
during these periods were first of all instruments of 
Soviet foreign policy. Today, the decline of such 
internationally-focused tribune organizations as the 
Peace Movement correlates with an increasing pre- 
occupation with national strategy. (Though the PCF 
still wants to function as a tribune for international 
Causes, its recent ad hoc campaign on behalf of 
American Communist Angela Davis is more typical 
of the nature and style of the tribune role today.) 
In general, the tribune role is increasingly oriented 
domestically and is becoming, together with the 
government party role, more and more directly 
attached to vanguard preoccupations, being as- 
signed the task of drawing new social groups toward 
the peaceful transition strategy at one of the four 
levels of commitment outlined earlier. However, as 
we have seen, of all the mass organizations which 
share the tribune role with the party itself, only the 
CGT returns on the whole more than the party in- 
vests. 

The PCF itself, understood as a “counter-com- 
munity” (or, as Annie Kriegel call its,°° a “counter- 
society”) is in a process of vast transformation. The 
national strategy of broad political alliance and 
peaceful-legal tactics, like détente at the interna- 
tional level, implies a mutual if selective interpene- 
tration between the Communist and non-Communist 
worlds. In a large sense, this only repeats the Popu- 
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lar Front and Liberation experiences. Yet institutions _ 
and organizations usually do not remain unchanged | 
over long periods, partly for the simple reason that 
people within them change. And the PCF, after half’ 
a century, is in many ways “new.” 

From the figures cited earlier, it is evident that 
the French Communist Party today is made up— 
to the tune of at least half and perhaps as much - 
as two-thirds of its membership—of persons who | 
joined the party since 1968. The membership is | 
also much more female than before: 30 percent in- 
1974, as compared to 10-12 percent in 1947 and 
25.5 percent in 1966. Both of these changes may 
be even further accentuated by the new liberalized ! 
guidelines on membership (one out of five present — 
party members joined only in 1975!)—but with what 
significance? At the level of organizational dynamics, 
perhaps the party will reassume some of the mobil- 
ization duties it has delegated to the CGT in the 
recent past. But such a change would not affect the - 
essential character of the party. At the broadest : 
level, it may not be too much to argue that, by — 
the simple fact of such a massive infusion of new 
blood, Stalinism is becoming a dying ember in 
French communism—still capable of relighting a> 
horrible conflagration but progressively less likely | 
to do so. 

The quadripartite structure of French commun- 
ism in 1976 thus contains increasingly less severe 
internal contradictions as the PCF moves closer to 
a share in national power. At the same time, the 
party is left confronted more directly than before 
with the central contradiction between its revolu- 
tionary pretensions and its relations with the rest 
of French society. It remains to be seen how that 
contradiction will be resolved—i.e., whether or not 
the PCF’s vanguard conception will be linked with 
a radical praxis. However, it seems not altogether 
imprudent to point to one thing that is unlikely to 
happen: given a viable Socialist Party, strong opposi- 
tion parties, a strong bureaucracy and military, and 
the historical memory of public Opinion, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that the PCF leadership could rally 
enough support or maneuver with enough skill to 
make its revolution. Communist behavior in 1968 
provided strong evidence that the leaders are in- 
deed power realists and not prey to irresistible 
suicidal impulses in the face of long-term frustration. 
It is unlikely that the leadership would in the future 
sacrifice the movement again as Maurice Thorez and 
his group did in 1939. 

It also remains to be seen to what degree the 


post-1968 membership will in fact transform French 
communism. A friend who recently rejoined the 
party after dropping out years ago insisted that, 
| in making this new commitment, he refused to “take 
_on myself the entire history of the Soviet Union.” We 
need to know to what degree this belief is now 
| characteristic not only of the new members, but 
also of the veterans and even the leadership. 
| Given the limits on French Communist strategy 
| and the opportunity to influence the party further 
| through policies of aggressive alliance and opposi- 
tion, some see continued exclusion of the PCF from 
) a governmental role as a cure that might be worse 
than the disease. In their view, the genuinely prog- 
ressive reforms that could be expected of an egali- 
| tarian and humanitarian government of the Left 
could well be beneficial to the country, whereas the 
continued exclusion of the Left parties from a gov- 
erning role could in the long run have a debilitating 
effect on the body politic, with possibly tragic re- 
| sults. 

Political life in France thus remains locked in 
a dilemma centered on the nature of the French 
Communist Party. To use Pierre Hassner’s incisive 
| comment, “in those countries where the Left can 
| come to power only in an alliance between a So- 
cialist party and a Communist party, the former will 
| be able to go beyond social democracy only to the 
extent that the latter goes beyond Stalinism.” ° 
| The PCF continues to move slowly away from the 
| Stalinist mentality of the past. The political future 
| seems likely to depend on whether the party’s 
leaders, whatever their personal preferences, act— 
or are made to act—in practice on the premise that 
the abandonment of old ideas is both necessary and 
inevitable. 


* * * 


POSTSCRIPT: This analysis was completed on the 
eve of the PCF 22nd Party Congress, which has just 
ended. A first reading of reports on the Congress 
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proceedings and of Secretary General Georges 
Marchais’ report to the Congress” indicates con- 
firmation and continuation of the trends around 
which the analysis was constructed. In terms of 
organization, Marchais announced new goals of 
600,000 members and 10,000 factory cells, ex- 
tending the policy of rapid expansion of the French 
Communist movement in general. While he repeated 
his earlier assertions that the phrase “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” did not accurately reflect the 
“reality” of PCF policy, he still argued in support 
of a vanguard role for the party. As to relations with 
the CPSU, he declared that “the Communist move- 
ment... is not and cannot be a church, nor can 
it be a centralized organization which subjects each 
party to binding decrees and to a uniform law,” and 
he affirmed that “the PCF defines a French path to 
socialism and a French style of socialism.” More- 
over, he reiterated his earlier criticisms of practices 
in the Soviet Union in the area of political and civil 
liberties, saying: 


We cannot allow . . . the Communist ideal, whose 
object is the happiness of mankind, and on behalf of 
which we call upon the working people to struggle, 
to be besmirched by acts which are unjust and un- 
justified. Such acts are by no means a necessary 
consequence of socialism. 


At the same time, he spoke of the “great historical 
progress” under socialism in the Soviet Union since 
1917, and he stated that “the existence of differ- 
ences with the CPSU . . . does not lead, any more 
than it has in the past, to a lessening of our desire 
to cooperate with it in the common struggle against 
imperialism and for our great common goals.” 
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97 Le Monde, Aug. 17-18, 1975, p. 4. 
98 L’Humanité, Feb. 5, 1976, pp. 6-8. See also The New York 
Times, Feb. 5, 1976. 


Moscow and 
Communist Takeovers 


By Thomas T. Hammond 


. . . The willingness of the Soviet Union to exploit 
strategic opportunities—even though some of these 
opportunities presented themselves more or less 
spontaneously and not as a result of Soviet action— 
constitutes a heavy mortgage on détente. 

If détente turns into a formula for more selective 
exploitation of opportunities, the new trends in U.S.- 
Soviet relations will be in jeopardy. 


his statement by US Secretary of State Henry 

Kissinger’ evokes one of the chief problems in 

Soviet-Western relations today, perhaps the 
chief problem. Does détente, in the Soviet view, per- 
mit the USSR to improve relations with the West 
while at the same time supporting Communist take- 
overs around the world—in Southeast Asia, Portugal, 
Angola, and elsewhere? 
_ This is an old problem, for ever since 1917 the 
Soviets have simultaneously pursued two contradic- 
tory objectives: establishing peaceful relations with 
non-Communist states on the one hand-and promot- 
ing Communist revolutions in these same states on 
the other hand. Not surprisingly, this duality of Soviet 
goals has caused difficulties in the USSR’s relations 
with other countries, including the United States. 
For example, American fears that the Soviets were 
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contributor to The Anatomy of Communist Takeovers, 
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trying to promote revolutions abroad were probably 
the main reason why the United States refused to 
have diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia until 
1933, and when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


finally did grant recognition, he demanded a Soviet. 


promise not to engage in “agitation or propaganda 
having as an aim... . the bringing about by force 
of a change in the political or social order of .. . 
the United States.” ? As the years passed, Americans 


stopped worrying about a Communist revolution in 


their own country, but they still viewed with alarm 


the efforts of the Soviet Union to foster Communist | 


takeovers elsewhere. When no less than 13 countries 
became Communist between 1940 and 1949, 
American fears of the spread of communism intensi- 
fied, and the cold war followed. Although the cold 
war subsequently abated somewhat, such fears did 
not disappear. Many Americans even now suspect 
that for Leonid Brezhnev détente is simply a tem- 
porary tactic, designed to lull them into a false sense 
of security while he continues to promote the ex- 
pansion of communism in Angola and elsewhere 
around the globe. 

Are such suspicions justified? What in fact is the 
attitude of the Soviet Union toward Communist take- 
overs today? Has Brezhnev subordinated the cause 
of world revolution to the goal of détente? Or is he 
simply trying to fool the West into thinking that he 
has? 

Before proceeding further, it would be advisable 
to clarify the term “Communist takeover.” This term 


1From the text of a speech of May 12, 1975, to the St. Louis 
World Affairs Council, as published in The Department of 
State Bulletin (Washington, DC), June 2, 1975, p. 710. 

2 See the letter of November 16, 1933, from Maxim Litvinov 
to President Roosevelt, quoted in Robert Paul Browder, The Origins 
of Soviet-American Diplomacy, Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1953, pp. 228-29, 
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was chosen rather than the expression “Communist 
revolution” because relatively few countries have be- 
come Communist through genuine revolutions. Most 
of the Communist regimes in Eastern Europe, for 
| example, came to power not through revolutions but 
| through the intervention of the Red Army. The 
Communists in the Indian state of Kerala, on the 
‘other hand, won control of the state government in 
| free elections. The word “takeover” covers the whole 
spectrum of possible means of taking power—both 
indigenous revolutions, like those in China and Viet- 
/nam, and revolutions exported by the USSR, like 
those in the Baltic States and Poland. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion, a Communist takeover 
/occurs whenever Communists gain control of a 
country by any means, whether native or foreign, 
peaceful or violent.* With this in mind, let us turn 
to an examination of Soviet attitudes toward Com- 
munist takeovers, starting with a brief survey of the 
period from 1917 until Brezhnev’s advent to power. 


Past Soviet Attitudes 


An examination of past Soviet policy toward Com- 
munist takeovers underscores the duality of general 
Soviet objectives mentioned above—the commitment 
to both revolutionary goals and traditional diplomatic 
| goals. But while this commitment has been con- 
| sistent over the years, at given times one set of goals 
| or the other has been dominant. There have been 
periods when the Soviets worked openly and actively 
to promote Communist takeovers, followed by periods 
when they gave greater emphasis to peaceful rela- 
tions with capitalist states. 

During the first period, from 1917 to 1921, the 
Bolsheviks tried very hard to bring about Communist 
revolutions—in Germany, Hungary, Finland, Poland, 
etc. Indeed, they were convinced that unless revolu- 
tions succeeded in some of the European countries, 
the Soviet regime would be overthrown. However, 
even as early as 1918, during the debates over the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the conflict between pro- 
moting world revolution and defending the Soviet 
state came to the fore for the first (but far from 
last) time. Bukharin and others argued that to sign 
a treaty with the Kaiser’s government would be a 
betrayal of the German revolutionaries. Lenin, how- 
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3 For a typology of Communist takeovers, see Thomas T. Hammond, 
Ed., The Anatomy of Communist Takeovers, New Haven, Conn., 
Yale University Press, 1975, pp. 638-43. 
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ever, argued that the preservation of the Bolshevik 
regime in Russia should get top priority; hence, the 
treaty had to be signed. As he put it, “from the time 
that a socialist government is victorious in any one 
country, questions must be decided . . . solely from 
the point of view of what is best for the development 
and consolidation of the socialist revolution that has 
already begun.” * A Bolshevik manifesto issued after 
the signing of the treaty amplified his view in these 
words: 


By upholding Soviet power, we render the best and 
most powerful support to the proletariat of all coun- 
tries in its unprecedentedly difficult and onerous 
struggle against its own bourgeoisie. There could be 
no greater blow now to the cause of socialism than 
the collapse of Soviet power in Russia.° 


In this manner, Lenin reconciled the dual aspects 
of Soviet foreign policy. As he saw it, there was no 
conflict between Soviet national interests and the 
interests of world revolution because the best way 
to promote world revolution was to preserve and 
strengthen the Soviet regime. This has remained the 
Soviet position under Stalin, under Khrushchev, and 
under Brezhnev. 

The period from 1921 to 1924 marked a second 
stage in Soviet attitudes toward the promotion of 
Communist takeovers. Previously, the Bolshevik 
leaders had looked upon revolutions in other coun- 
tries as imminent and also as essential for the sur- 
vival of the Soviet regime. Yet the Bolsheviks had 
failed in their attempts to promote takeovers, just 
as the capitalist states had failed in their efforts to 
overthrow the Soviet regime. So the Bolsheviks came 
to the conclusion that additional revolutions were 
not imminent, but that neither were they essential 
for Soviet survival. And while waiting for a new revo- 
lutionary upsurge to develop, they found it advan- 
tageous to establish peaceful relations with many 
capitalist states. This period of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” witnessed a change in Soviet attitudes toward 
Communist takeovers. E. H. Carr has described the 
change as follows: 


4“Theses on the Question of the Immediate Conclusion of a 
Separate and Annexationist Peace,’ in V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya 
(Works), 3rd ed., Vol. 22, Moscow, Partiynoye izdatel’stvo, 

1936, p. 195. 

5 Published in Protokoly tsentral’nogo komiteta RSDRP 
(Protocols of the Central Committee of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party), Moscow, 1929, p. 292, as cited in E. H. Carr, 

The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Vol. 3, New York, Macmillan, 
1953, p. 56. 
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The idea of Moscow as the deliverer, through the 
processes of national and socialist revolution, of the 
oppressed masses . . . was not abandoned. But it 
began to take second place to the idea of Moscow 
as the centre of a government which, while remain- 
ing the champion and the repository of the revolu- 
tionary aspirations of mankind, was compelled in 
the meantime to take its place among the great 
Powers of the capitalist world.* 


The year 1924 brought the death of Lenin and a 
revival of the controversy over Soviet policy toward 
revolutions. Trotsky argued that since Russia was a 
backward, peasant country, it was impossible to 
build socialism there without the help of more ad- 
vanced countries; therefore, it was essential to carry 
out revolutions elsewhere, particularly in Europe. 
Stalin, on the other hand, argued that it was possible 
to build “socialism in one country” (i.e., in Russia) 
without help from other socialist countries. Besides, 
said Stalin, it would be very difficult. to carry out 
any more revolutions in the near future because 
capitalism had entered a period of temporary 

“stabilization.” ’ Like Brezhnev today, Stalin con- 
cluded that, for the time being, Russia should give 
primary emphasis not to the incitement of revolu- 
tions abroad, but to the economic development and 
modernization of Russia. Like Brezhnev, he realized 
that for this he needed Western trade, Western loans, 
and Western technology. So Stalin instituted a policy 
of détente. Peaceful coexistence was preached, and 
revolution was downplayed.*® 

Many in the West mistakenly interpreted the 
Stalin-Trotsky debate to mean that Trotsky was for 
revolution while Stalin was against it. Actually, Stalin 
was probably just as much in favor of revolution as 
Trotsky was, but differed with him over timing and 
methods. Stalin maintained that the best way to 
secure the eventual triumph of world communism 
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6 See Carr, op. cit., pp. 289-90. (Although this particular passage 
refers to Soviet policies in Asia, Carr makes clear that it 
applies equally to other parts of the world.) 

70On Stalin’s “law of ebb and flow” of the revolutionary 
movement, see “Historicus” (George A. Morgan), “Stalin on 
Revolution,” Foreign Affairs (New York), January 1949, pp. 20-21, 
and J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 7, Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1954, pp. 271-72. 

8 At the 14th Congress of the CPSU, in December 1925, 
Stalin said: “A certain temporary equilibrium of forces has been 
established between our country ... and the countries of 
the capitalist world, an equilibrium which has determined the 
present period of ‘peaceful coexistence’ between the Land of Soviets 
and the capitalist countries’ (Works, Vol. 7, Pp. 267-68). 
The phrase—"peaceful coexistence’—is the Soviet expression 
generally used today to denote “détente.” 


would be to concentrate temporarily on strengthen- 
ing the economic and military power of the USSR. | 
As he put it, the goal was “to consolidate the dic- | 
tatorship of the proletariat in one country, using. it. 
as a base for the defeat of imperialism in all coun- 
tries.” ° 

In carrying out this policy during the years from — 
1924 to 1939, Stalin made no serious attempts to 
promote immediate Communist takeovers except 
possibly briefly in China in 1927. Instead, he con- 
centrated on industrial construction, for which he 
needed peaceful economic relations with capitalist 
states. When Hitler rose to power and threatened | 
Russia, Stalin naturally tried to secure the coopera- 
tion of England, France, the United States, and other 
anti-fascist countries. This effort led to the adoption 
by the Comintern of the “United Front” policy, which 
was designed, among other things, to convince the 
West that the Soviet Union and its affiliated Com- 
munist parties had abandoned the cause of revolu- 
tion. Many in the West did so interpret the “United 
Front,” although Georgi Dimitrov, the head of the 
Comintern, made it clear to his fellow Communists 
from the outset that the new policy was in fact 
intended to serve as “the surest road to the Over- 
throw of fascism and the capitalist system.” *° Fol- 
lowing the “United Front” propaganda line, Stalin in 
1936 told Roy Howard, the American newspaper 
publisher:” 


Export of revolution is nonsense. Each country, if it 
So desires, will make its own revolution, and if no 
such desire exists, no revolution will occur. . . . To 
assert that we desire to bring about revolution in 
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® Stalin, ‘‘The Foundations of Leninism,” Works, Vol. 6, 1953, 
p. 158. 

10 VII Congress of the Communist International: Abridged 
Stenographic Report of the Proceedings, Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1939, p. 555, cited in Kermit E. McKenzie, 
“The Soviet Union, the Comintern and World Revolution: 1935. 
Political Science Quarterly (New York), June 1950, p. 216. 

This excellent article quotes several similar statements by 
Dimitrov and other Comintern luminaries. 

The periodization | have used to delineate the shifts in 
Soviet policy regarding the promotion of takeovers does not 
necessarily coincide with shifts in the general political line of 
the Comintern. For example, the Comintern in 1928 ordered a 
drastic swing to the left, but it did not make any genuine efforts to 
Promote revolution during the ensuing years. As Franz Borkenau 
said, ‘‘The tactics of left-extremism .. . were only superfically 
a return to direct revolutionary action. The ‘revolutionary’ aspect of 
these tactics consisted of empty talk.” European Communism, 

New York, Harper, 1953, p. 69. 

11 Pravda (Moscow), March 5, 1936, as translated in Jane Degras, 
Ed., Soviet Documents cn Foreign Policy, Vol. 3, London, 

Oxford University Press, 1953, p. 166. 
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‘other countries by interfering with their way of life 


lis to speak of something that does not exist, and 
| which we have never preached. 


Stalin’s sincerity may be doubted since within four 
years after making this statement he exported “revo- 
lution” to the eastern half of Poland, to parts of 


| Finland, and to Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bessarabia, 


and northern Bukovina. 

Then came the German attack on Russia in 1941. 
Stalin again needed help from the West, so once 
more he camouflaged his revolutionary intentions. 
As dramatic “proof” that Russia was no longer inter- 
ested in revolution, he even dissolved the Comintern. 
“This act,” said Stalin, “exposes the lie of the 
Hitlerites that ‘Moscow’ intends to intervene in the 
life of other states and ‘bolshevize’ them.” *? Once 
again, some people accepted Stalin’s word at face 
value, although at the time he made the statement he 
was secretly training Communists from Poland, 
Romania, Germany, Korea, and other countries to 
carry out seizures of power after the war.** And of 


| course it was during the following period, from 1944 
to 1948, that Stalin “intervened in the life of states” 


in Eastern Europe and North Korea and “bolshevized”’ 
them. This was the period of the greatest number 
of Communist takeovers in history, and it came, 
ironically enough, after Stalin had convinced many 
in the West that he had renounced revolution. 

During the next period, from 1949 to 1964—\ that 
is, during the last years of Stalin’s life and during 
Khrushchev’s rule—the Soviets did not carry out any 
takeovers themselves, but they did give assistance to 
successful takeovers in China and Cuba and to 
attempted takeovers in South Korea and South 
Vietnam.” 

To sum up, then, this brief historical survey re- 
minds us that the Soviets for many years exhibited 
staunch devotion to both the cause of spreading com- 
munism to other countries and the objective of pro- 
moting better relations with capitalist states. Circum- 
stances at times caused them to give higher priority 
to the one goal or the other in their policy. But even 
when they gave greatest emphasis to ‘‘peaceful co- 


12 See Stalin’s reply to questions of a Reuter’s correspondent, 
published in Pravda, May 30, 1943, p. 1, and cited in “Historicus,” 
loc. cit., p. 29. 

13 A fascinating description of these activities is contained 
in Wolfgang Leonhard, Child of the Revolution, Chicago, 

Regnery, 1958. 

14 For additional details on the various shifts in Soviet policy, 
see Thomas T. Hammond, “‘The History of Communist Takeovers,” 
in Hammond, op. cit., pp. 1-45. 
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existence,” they continued to ‘prepare (often 
secretly) for the day when they could again help 
foster Communist takeovers. 


The Brezhnev Years 


What about the present period? Again the picture 
is mixed, reflecting the persistent duality of Soviet 
foreign policy objectives, the continuing attempt by 
the Soviets to have their cake and eat it too. 

Under Brezhnev, the Soviet Union has given sup- 
port to Communists trying to seize power, but it 
has not usually given them a//-out support, primarily 
because of its desire to improve and—later—to 
cement its relations with the West. Vietnam is a 
prime example. The Soviet Union sent aid to the 
Communists in Vietnam throughout their long strug- 
gle for power in the South, but at times it must have 
seemed to Hanoi that Moscow was only too willing 
to subordinate the Vietnamese cause to Soviet na- 
tional interests. While the “American imperialists” 
were sending hundreds of thousands of troops to 
South Vietnam, Brezhnev was actively promoting 
détente with Washington, and when President 
Richard M. Nixon ordered the mining of Haiphong 
harbor in May 1972, Brezhnev nonetheless gave him 
a cordial welcome in Moscow a few days later. Still, 
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A South Vietnamese army division commander look- 
ing over an assortment of captured Viet Cong guer- 
rilla weapons supplied by the Soviet Union and other 


Communist-bloc countries. 


—Keystone. 
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Soviet aid to Hanoi continued, and when the Ameri- 
cans finally pulled their troops out of South Vietnam, 
the massive quantities of arms that Moscow had 
supplied facilitated the Communist conquest. 
Moscow has often been similarly cautious in deal- 
ing with other revolutionary situations with potential 
for Communist takeovers. For instance, the Soviets 
extended support to the Marxist-dominated coalition 
government of Salvador Allende in Chile, but not full 
support. They welcomed Allende’s rise to the presi- 
dency with great enthusiasm, praised him in glowing 
terms, invited him to Moscow, and gave him some 
aid, yet not of the amount or kind that he needed 
to survive. They stood by and watched while he 
struggled with runaway inflation and shortages of 
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8 According to a Chilean diplomat, when Allende visited Moscow 
in December 1972, he asked for a loan equivalent to US $500 
million in hard currency, which he needed to import food and other 
goods, but the request was refused. Instead the Soviets gave 
him a credit of only $30 million for food and cotton and 
another credit of $180 million for capital goods (see The New 
York Times, Dec. 22, 1972). James D. Theberge says the Soviet loans 
were “far from the massive help Allende needed’’ (The Soviet 
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ie te. . 
A Portuguese delegation headed by Alvaro Cunhal (third from left), Communist Minister of State in the 
Armed Forces Movement Government of Portugal, meeting in Moscow in October 1974 with Soviet govern- 
ment representatives headed by Foreign Trade Minister Nikolay S. Patolichev (fourth from right). 


—A. Stuzhin/TASS via Sovfoto. 


food—problems that contributed greatly to his 
downfall, but which the USSR could have alleviated 
by sizable grants of grain or hard currency.*® 

In Portugal, Soviet support for the leftist regime 
that emerged from the 1974 revolution, and for the 
Communist elements within it, has also been re- 
Strained—apparently as a result of Moscow’s wish 
to avoid damaging East-West relations. The Soviets 
have intervened secretly to assist the Communist 
Party (mainly through financial subsidies),** but so 
far they have not by any means done everything they 
might have done to help the Communists or to en- 
courage a leftist trend in the Armed Forces Move- 
ment (MFA). For example, as far as we know, the 
Soviets did not offer loans even to the pro- 


———————————— 


Presence in Latin America, New York, Crane, Russak & Co., 
1974, p. 77). Paul E. Sigmund points out that ‘“‘Chile’s debt to the 
USSR, China and Eastern Europe increased only from $9 million 
to $40 million between 1970 and 1973” (see “Allende in 
Retrospect,”’ Problems of Communism [Washington, DC], May-June 
1974, p. 61). Elsewhere Sigmund comments, ‘‘the real problem was 
. . credits for food imports’ (Foreign Affairs, April 1974, p. 646). 
16 The New York Times, April 18, Aug. 8, and Sept. 25, 1975. 


Communist government of Premier Vasco Gongalves 
espite the fact that Moscow might thereby have 
apitalized on the refusal of the European Economic 
ommunity to extend similar aid, until that govern- 

ment was ousted in October 1975.” So far, Moscow 
has not sent any other form of economic assistance, 
even though the Portuguese economy is beset with 
problems. Nor has the Kremlin given the MFA arms, 
despite the well-known love that officers have for 
new military equipment. 
| In some areas of the world, indeed, one finds in- 
stances where the Soviets have by and large been 
neglecting the cause of communism. In the Middle 
East, for example, the USSR has maintained friendly 
relations with regimes that have outlawed Com- 
munist parties, thrown Communists into prison, and 
—jn some cases—executed top Communist leaders 
(the Sudan and Iraq).** The Soviets even went so 
far as to advise the Communist parties in Egypt and 
the Sudan to dissolve themselves.’® On other occa- 
sions, Moscow has urged Middle Eastern Communists 
to subordinate themselves as junior partners in na- 
tional fronts, a policy that some Arab Communists 
feel is more beneficial to Soviet interests than to 
their own.” All in all it appears that the Soviets are 
not making a serious effort to promote Communist 
takeovers in the major countries of the Middle East 
because they find it more advantageous to deal with 
the existing regimes. 
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17See “Lisbon Asks the Common Market for Aid,” ibid., 

_ June 7, 1975, and “‘Soviets Showing Prudence in Portuguese 
Relations,” ibid., Aug. 8, 1975. On Oct. 6, 1975, the Common Market 
as a group offered a loan of $187 million (ibid., Oct. 71975). 

18 See Robert O. Freedman, “The Soviet Union and the Communist 
Parties of the Arab World” (paper presented to the International 
Slavic Conference in September 1974), pp. 4-5, 17-19, and 
John K. Cooley, “The Shifting Sands of Arab Communism,” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 1975, pp. 23-24, 28, 34. 

19 See Freedman, op. cit., pp. 6-7, 10, and A. Yodfat, ‘‘The USSR 
and the Arab Communist Parties,’ New Middle East (London), 

May 1971, pp. 32-33. The Egyptian Communist Party actually closed 
shop in April 1965. See also Shimon Shamir, ‘‘The Marxists in 
Egypt: The ‘Licensed Infiltration’ Doctrine in Practice,”’ in 

Michael Confino and Shimon Shamir, Eds., The USSR and_ the 
Middle East, New York, John Wiley, 1973, pp. 293-319. It is 

conceivable that Moscow has switched signals to the Egyptian 
Communists recently, for they have resumed political activities. See 
Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist 

Affairs 1975, Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution Press, 1975, 

pp. 579-80, 606-07. 

20On this point, see George Schopflin, ‘‘Russia’s Expendable Arab 
Communists,” New Middle East, June 1972, pp. 20-21; Freedman, 
Op. cit., pp. 23-24; Yodfat, /oc. cit., p. 33; and Walter Laqueur, 

The Struggle for the Middle East: The Soviet Union and the 
Middle East, 1958-68, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 

| 1969, pp. 173, 177-79. Communists presently are members of 

“National Progressive Front’ governments both in Syria and 

in Iraq. 
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Nonetheless, the USSR certainly has not evinced 
any intention of forsaking the goal of promoting 
revolutions around the world. The persisting duality 
in Soviet objectives was illustrated vividly in July 
1975, when the Soviets sent fresh shipments of arms 
to the Marxist-dominated Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola, which enabled it to seize con- 
trol of much of the country, at the same time that 
Brezhnev was meeting with US President Gerald Ford 
at the Conference on European Security and Coop- 
eration.”* While President Ford at Helsinki promised 
in effect that the US would not attempt to upset the 
status quo in Eastern Europe, Brezhnev made no 
comparable promise that the USSR would accept the 
status quo in the rest of the world. 

In fact, despite Helsinki and other Soviet efforts 
to promote détente, the USSR remains “by far the 
greatest subversive center in the world.” ” It still 
spends large sums of money training revolutionaries 
—both Marxist and non-Marxist—from all over the 
globe in the arts of guerrilla warfare, sabotage, 
assassination, terror, espionage, and other forms of 
subversion. These training activities are carried out 
not only by the KGB (the Soviet secret police), but 
also by the International Department of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU), headed by Boris Ponomarév, an old 
Comintern hand who is now a candidate member of 
the Politburo. The Soviets train revolutionaries at the 
Lenin Institute and at Patrice Lumumba University 
in Moscow and at special camps in Odessa, Tashkent, 
Simferopol’, and Baku. In addition, they continue to 
send arms to subversive groups of varied stripes 
abroad—including even Palestinian terrorists and 
the Irish Republican Army in Ulster.” 

The continuing Soviet commitment both to further- 
ing revolution and to building relations with estab- 
lished governments is also evident in Latin America. 
Robert Moss describes it as follows: 


Soviet policy in Latin America is clearly determined 
by national interest. The primary goal . is to 


21 The New York Times, July 5, July 17, and Sept. 25, 1975. 

For a discussion of the background of Soviet aid to the Popular 
Movement, see Colin Legum, ‘‘National Liberation in Southern Africa,” 
Problems of Communism, January-February 1975, pp. 11-12. 

22 Testimony by Brian Crozier in US Congress, Senate, Committee 
on the Judiciary, Terroristic Activity: International Terrorism, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws, 

Part 4, May 14, 1975, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1975, p. 184. 
23 /bid., pp. 184, 187. 
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weaken the United States. The choice of tactics is 
conditioned by the Russians’ reluctance to jeopardize 
their trade and diplomatic relations with existing 
governments, by their distrust of many guerrilla 
groups as “‘adventurist” and ideologically heterodox, 
and their belief in the possibility of subversion from 
within the system. ... 

At the same time, there were several cases of 
Soviet involvement in guerrilla movements which 
demonstrated that Russian policy is flexible and that 
other factors—including the fear of having grass- 
roots support stolen by Maoists or other extremists— 
have encouraged the Russians to grant limited back- 
ing for rebels.** 


In Africa, the commitment to revolution has been 
manifest in such activities as the sending of arms 
to revolutionaries in Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, 
Rhodesia, and South Africa.?® More immediate results 
have been achieved, however, in Somalia, which is 
located on the Horn of Africa at the strategic junction 
of the Indian Ocean, the Gulf of Aden, and the 
southern access to the Suez Canal. Economic and 
military aid to Somalia (including tanks, MIG’s, 
bombers, patrol boats, and surface-to-air missiles), 
combined with the presence of thousands of Soviet 
advisers, has not only secured for Russia the use of 
valuable port facilities at Berbera and _ airfields 
throughout the country, but is also, in the opinion 
of some Western analysts, rapidly converting Somalia 
into a Soviet satellite.”° 

Thus, if one asks what is Soviet policy toward 
Communist takeovers today, there is no simple 
answer. In some countries the Soviets are actively 
trying to promote Communist takeovers, in others 
the Soviets are giving limited assistance, and in still 
others the Soviets seem to be actually hindering the 
cause of communism. 


Factors Affecting Policy 


How does one explain these differences? First, 
Soviet policy toward Communist takeovers is nat- 
urally influenced by conditions in particular coun- 
tries, especially by the relations that Moscow has 
with the governments in power. Second, Soviet pol- 
icy is conditioned by the general international situa- 
tion at any given time. Third, the variations in Soviet 
policy may result in part from differences of Opinion 
among the Soviet leaders; in other words, it may be 
quite misleading to speak of “the” Soviet policy 
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toward Communist takeovers. Fourth, variations in. 
Soviet policy may well reflect a change in the balance 
of power within the Politburo, particularly a rise. 
or fall in the strength of Brezhnev. Fifth, there are 
many considerations other than ideology that in- 
fluence Soviet decisions. The men in the Kremlin 
today are not such fanatical revolutionaries that they 
feel it their sacred duty to give the fullest possible 
support to Communist takeovers throughout the 
world regardless of cost or consequences. They are | 
revolutionaries, and they would like to see other 
countries become Communist. But their decisions 

to support (or not to support) takeovers are deter- 

mined by a whole complex of considerations. In sum, — 
Soviet policy toward Communist takeovers is not rigid © 
and fixed, but varies from time to time and from case 
to case as a result of many different factors, the most 
significant of which are discussed below. (These 

factors are taken up only roughly in order of im- 
portance, and it should be recognized that what is | 
of greatest importance in one case may be of little 
Or no significance in another.) 


The conflict between Soviet national interests and: 
Communist ideology. In deciding whether or not to. 
promote a Communist takeover, the Soviet leaders 
naturally give first consideration to Soviet national 
interests, and they are aware that the communiza- 
tion of a particular country at a particular moment 
may not be good for Russia, for reasons that will be 
explained below. There have been numerous in- 
stances where local Communist parties have been | 
Sacrificed for the sake of Soviet foreign policy objec- 
tives, as, for example, when Moscow ordered the 
Egyptian Communist Party to dissolve itself, or when 
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24 See Moss’s contribution in Brian Crozier, Ed., Annual of 
Power and Conflict, 1971, London, Institute for the Study of 
Conflict, 1972, esp. pp. 71-73. 

25 See Legum, /oc. cit., pp. 5-6, 8-9, 17-18, and Brian Crozier, Ed.; 
Annual of Power and Conflict, 1973-74, pp. 7-8. 

26 See Brian Crozier, ‘The Soviet Presence in Somalia,” 

Conflict Studies (London), No. 54, February 1975. Crozier states 
that by July 1974 there were 3,600 Soviet experts in Somalia, 
although President Siad Barre claims there are fewer than a 
thousand. The Somalian police force was organized with KGB 
assistance, and KGB officers remain as advisers. Western diplomats 
believe that there are Soviet experts in almost every political 

and technical institution in the country (see The New York Times, 
July 15, 1975). 

Although Somalia has also accepted a rather considerable 
amount of aid from China, President Siad Barre has made it 
clear that he is a believer in the Soviet variety of Marxism-Leninism. 
He has told Western newsmen that Somalia is following a 
policy of neutrality and wants the friendship of the United States 
(see ibid., July 4, 1975, p. 4), but in practice he has permitted 
Soviet influence in Somalia to become dominant. 


Part of the pier area at the port of Berbera, Som 
two large lighting towers permitting round-the-clo 
was taken in July 1975 by a US Congress fact- 


dock was filled with Soviet construction materials. Note the reel of cab/ 
“SDELANO V SSSR” (Made in the USSR) on the lower left side. 


—Photo taken from US Congress, Senate, Soviet Military Capability in Berbera, 
Bartlett to the Committee on Armed Services, Washington, 


Moscow supported President de Gaulle at the ex- 
pense of the French Communist Party. 
_ The members of the Politburo probably rationalize 
‘this in the same way that Lenin and Stalin did— 
namely, by arguing that if the Soviet Union collapsed, 
the cause of world revolution would suffer irrepar- 
able damage; therefore, the best way to promote 
world Communism is to preserve and strengthen the 
Soviet Union.” This is not hypocrisy, and it is not 
even wrong. How, in Soviet eyes, could the dissolu- 
tion of the weak, faction-ridden Egyptian Communist 
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27Stalin’s doctrine of “socialism in one country” was revived 

by his successors in slightly modified form as a justification for 
giving top priority to internal Soviet development. In 1965, 
Pravda declared that ‘‘the best way to fulfill our internationalist duty 
to the working people of the entire world is the successful 
construction of socialism and communism in socialist countries.” 
See “The Supreme Internationalist Duty of a Socialist Country,” 

| Pravda, Oct. 27, 1965. 
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ck operations and a large rail crane. When this photograph 
finding team invited by Somali President Siad Barre, the 
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Somalia: Report of Senator [Dewey F.] 


DC, US Government Printing Office, July 1975, p. 10. 


Party be compared with the strengthening of the 
position of the USSR in the Middle East? 

However, to say that the members of the Politburo 
give top priority to Soviet national interests is not 
to say that they are indifferent to the spread of com- 
munism or that they are cynical about Marxism- 
Leninism. They may not be as fanatical as the 
Bosheviks were in 1917, but they still look upon 
the idea of a Communist world as a desirable long- 
run goal, and they are eager to do what they can 
(within limits) to bring it about. They have all been 
thoroughly indoctrinated in Marxism-Leninism, and 
they probably get a visceral feeling of pleasure at 
the prospect of communism winning out in yet 
another part of the globe. The spread of communism 
helps to reinforce their beliefs, provides evidence 
that communism is the wave of the future, and helps 
to justify their careers, their policies, and their con- 
tinued rule in Russia. As someone said, “an im- 
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perialist power must feel a great historical righteous- 
ness about what it does.” * In addition, the Soviet 
leaders probably assume that Communist regimes 
are more likely to be friendly toward the USSR 
(despite some exceptions) and unfriendly toward the 
United States. So, in general, the Soviet leaders favor 
and work for Communist takeovers whenever they 
do not conflict with Soviet national interests. As it 
turns out, however, there are many instances where 
they do conflict. 


Détente. The most obvious conflict today between 
Soviet national interests and the promotion of Com- 
munist takeovers results from détente. Détente, /.e., 
improved relations with the West, and particularly 
with the United States, gets top Soviet priority today, 
and any Communist takeovers would probably have 
a dampening effect on détente, as Secretary 
Kissinger intimated in the statement above. The 
Soviets apparently were annoyed by the shadows that 
the Vietnamese war cast over détente and, for this 
reason among others, were glad when the war ended. 

Partly because of détente, the Soviets today are 
advocating the “peaceful road to socialism.” They 
would rather avoid sudden, dramatic seizures of 
power, which would appear too threatening to the 
United States. They prefer “creeping communism, 
i.e., a slow, gradual increase in Communist power, 
or “camouflaged communism,” i.e., the exercise of 
Communist influence in a coalition regime or through 
a leftist military dictatorship, as in Portugal. Still 
another favored approach would be for Communists 
to gain power through free elections. Communist 
takeovers under any of these circumstances, Moscow 
assumes, would be less likely to precipitate US inter- 
vention or abandonment of détente. The Soviet lead- 
ers also assume that the American response to a 
Communist takeover would be influenced by whether 
it were indigenous or imported, and by whether or 
not the Soviet Union gave active support. For ex- 
ample, if Soviet troops landed in Portugal and set up 
a Communist regime, the US would presumably be 
much more alarmed than it would be if the Portu- 
guese Communists gained power on their own. 

Moreover, Moscow could expect that the United 
States’ reaction to any particular Communist takeover 
would depend not only on how it occurred but also 
on where it occurred—in a strategic area or an 


28 Peter Wiles, “The Declining Self-Confidence of the Superpowers,’’ 
International Affairs (London), April 1971, p. 289, cited in 
Kurt London, Ed., The Soviet Impact on World Politics, New York, 
Hawthorn Books, 1974, p. 264. 
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insignificant one (e.g., Italy or Uganda); in a ric 1 
country or in a poor one (e.g., Iran or Afghani- 
stan); in a country where there were substantial 
American investments, as in Chile, or in one 
where such investments were inconsequential. Obvi- 
ously, if a Communist takeover occurred in a country’ 
where the local Communist party was aligned with | 
the People’s Republic of China and where the take- 
over resulted from active Chinese support, Moscow 
would have less reason to fear any adverse effect on 
Soviet-American détente. If, however, the takeover 
placed a pro-Soviet Communist party in power, even’ 
without Soviet support, the takeover could be eX- 
pected to cause a worsening of relations between 
Washington and Moscow. | 
Of course, the Soviets are promoting détente not | 
only with the United States but also with other coun-. 
tries around the world, and a Communist takeover 
might alarm some of them also, particularly if it 
occurred in their own neighborhoods. For example, 
when a Communist-led coup took place in the Sudan 
in 1971, both Egypt and Libya were furious, and they 
intervened to help overthrow the leftist regime. 
Egypt, moreover, blamed the Soviet Union for the 
coup, even though the Soviets apparently had not 
inspired it. Soviet-Egyptian relations worsened 
markedly, and President Sadat reportedly told the 
Soviet ambassador in Cairo: “We will not allow a 
Marxist regime to exist in our region.” 7? A successful 
Communist takeover in a major country of the 
Middle East might so antagonize other countries in 
the area that Soviet influence would suffer a net loss. 
Similarly, the West European states would be greatly 
alarmed if Portugal were to become Communist. 
While many in the West feel that détente has not 
placed enough restraint on Soviet support of revolu- 
tions, some Communists feel that détente has caused 
Moscow to give them less support than it should. 
The Spanish Communist Party, for one, has publicly 
criticized peaceful coexistence because it seemed 
“to imply maintenance of the European status 
quo.” ** Sometimes even Soviet spokesmen implicitly 
ee ah a ee 


29 Morton Schwartz, ‘The USSR and Leftist Regimes in Less- 
Developed Countries,’ Survey (London), Spring 1973, p. 231. On the 
Sudan, see also Robert O. Freedman, op. cit., pp. 10-11, 17-20. 

30 See Eusebio M. Mujal-Leon, “Spanish Communism in the 
1970's,” Problems of Communism, March-April 1975, p. 52, 

It was only after important Soviet concessions that a PCE 

(Partido Comunista de Espafa) delegation to Moscow in October 1974 
agreed to a joint CPSU-PCE communiqué stating that détente 

“not only [did] not restrain the class struggle and the activities 

of Communist parties in the capitalist countries but on the contrary 
created conditions more favorable to their development” (see 
Pravda, Oct. 16, 1974, as cited by Mujal-Leon, pp. 51-52). 
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Boris N. Ponomarév, Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party in charge of 
relations with nonruling Communist parties, seen at 
Moscow’s Sheremet’yevo Airport in March 1971. 


—Stuzhin/TASS via Sovfoto. 


admit the conflict between détente and the promo- 
tion of takeovers. For example, Boris Ponomarév, the 
lsecretary of the CPSU in charge of relations with 
nonruling Communist parties, once warned the Euro- 
pean Communist parties against ‘‘Eurocentrism”— 
j.e., placing the cause of revolution in Europe above 
‘the interests of the world Communist movement as 
ja whole (presumably meaning the interests of the 
| USSR). a 
The threat of nuclear war. Another factor that in- 
fluences Soviet attitudes toward Communist take- 
| overs is the fear of nuclear war. The Soviets naturally 
| want to avoid anything that might lead to such a 
| war, and they realize that a Communist takeover 
could under certain circumstances provoke one. To 
| take an extreme and highly improbable example, if 
| Soviet troops were to march into West Berlin and 
| establish a Communist regime, this action could 
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31 Speech in Budapest, published in Pravda, Dec. 21, 1974, p. 4, 
cited in Joan Barth Urban, ‘‘Contemporary Soviet Perspectives 
on Revolution in the West,’’ forthcoming in Orbis (Philadelphia). 


well trigger a nuclear war. The Soviets simply cannot 
afford to take such a risk. 

The need to avoid actions likely to unleash nuclear 
war tends to narrow significantly Moscow’s range of 
options with respect to the promotion of Communist 
takeovers. In the past, war has played an important 
role in such events. It is a striking fact that the great 
majority of Communist takeovers to date have oc- 
curred largely as a result of world wars. This is not 
to say that a Communist takeover can occur only if 
there is a war, but merely that it is more likely to 
occur.” 

An examination of the history of Communist 
takeovers brings out another remarkable fact—that 
very few Communist takeovers have occurred without 
the aid of foreign military intervention. Usually the 
local Communist forces have not had the strength to 
overthrow existing governments on their own; in- 
vasion by a foreign army has been necessary. 

The Soviet army has been the No. 1 means for 
carrying out Communist takeovers so far. It was the 
key factor in Outer Mongolia, Tannu Tuva, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, and North Korea. (One might 
also add the non-Russian borderlands of the former 
Tsarist empire—the Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and 
so on—where the Soviet army overthrew independ- 
ent governments in 1918-24.) And in some of the 
cases where the Soviet army was not the principal 
factor—like China, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia 
—it played at least some role.” But in the atomic 
age the Soviet army cannot be used to spread com- 
munism because to do so might provoke a nuclear 
war. 


Prospects for success. The chances for success of 
local Communists in seeking power in a given coun- 
try are another determinant of Soviet policy toward 
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32 Both Lenin and Stalin recognized the connection between war 
and revolution, and both pointed out many times that World War | 
had made possible the Russian Revolution. Stalin often predicted 
that new revolutions would occur during or after a second 
world war. In each of his reports to Communist Party congresses 
from 1925 to 1939, Stalin spoke about the inevitability of war, 
and in each case the connection between war and revolution 
was either implicit or explicit. See ‘‘Historicus,’”’ /oc. cit., pp. 15-20, 
and Stalin, Works, Vol. 13, 1955, p. 300. 

33 For a discussion of the various circumstances under which 
Communist takeovers have occurred, see Hammond, op. cit., 
pp. 1-45 and 638-43. There were no Russian troops in Czechoslovakia 
at the time of the Communist seizure of power in February 1948, 
but Soviet forces occupying the country in 1944-45 had already 
helped the Communists to attain an almost impregnable position. 

See Josef Korbel, The Communist Subversion of Czechoslovakia, 
1938-1948, Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1959. 
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takeover attempts. The fact that the Soviets today 
are not trying to promote immediate Communist 
takeovers in countries like Egypt, Iran, Peru, or West 
Germany should not be surprising since the Com- 
munist parties in those countries are very weak and 
there is little prospect that takeovers would succeed. 
It is far better, in Soviet eyes, to obtain the tangible 
benefits of dealing with the existing regimes. Even 
in France, where the Communist party is strong, the 
Soviets apparently feel that the chances of a Com- 
munist takeover in the next few years are poor, and 
they consequently consider it more advantageous to 
maintain good relations with the “bourgeois” gov- 
ernment. 

The-news media during the past year have been 
full of stories about Communist gains in Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Laos, Portugal, Italy, Spain, and 
Angola, and this creates the impression that Asia, 
Europe, and Africa are all rapidly and inexorably 
falling under the sway of communism. But the fact 
is that in most countries the Communists have very 
little chance of gaining power. The present Soviet 
leaders apparently know this, and they are not fool- 
ish enough to attempt the impossible. 


The extension of Soviet influence by means other 
than Communist takeovers. In deciding whether or 
not to support a nascent Communist takeover in a 
particular country, the Soviet leadership has to con- 
sider the possibility that it might be more advan- 
tageous to try to increase the USSR’s influence in 
that country by other means. The men in the Kremlin 
today remain interested in Communist takeovers, but 
they are even more interested in the expansion of 
Soviet power and influence, and they know that 
Communist takeovers are only one of many, many 
means whereby Soviet influence can be increased. 
Soviet influence can be spread, for example, by 
various diplomatic methods—negotiating treaties, 
holding conferences, making diplomatic visits, and 
So on. It can also be expanded by economic means— 
trade, aid, encouragement of foreign investment in 
the USSR, etc. It can be extended through military 
means—first of all through building up the military 
power of the Soviet Union, but also through leasing 
foreign ports and airfields, sending arms and ad- 
visers, or even stationing Soviet troops in a country. 
It can likewise be spread through massive propa- 
ganda efforts and through Communist parties and 
front organizations. And, of course, it can be pro- 
moted through the multifaceted operations of the 
KGB—espionage, sabotage, subversion, the training 
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of guerrillas, the subsidizing of journalists, the 
bribing of politicians, etc.* i 

(Soviet subversive activities such as those carried 
out by the KGB are often cited as evidence that the’ 
USSR is actively pushing Communist takeovers. At 
times, this may well be accurate. At other times, 
however, these activities may have as their objective 
not to overthrow a government but to “destabilize” 
it, to use the current phrase. Such destabilizing 
operations may have nothing to do with an attempt 
to put Communists in power; they may be designed’ 
merely to weaken a regime hostile to the USSR or 
friendly to the West. In Oman, for example, the: 
Soviets have for years supplied arms to the Dhofar. 
rebels waging guerrilla war against the pro-British: 
Sultan. It seems unlikely, however, that this policy: 
is based on any serious Soviet hopes for a Com- 
munist takeover since the chances of a takeover 
succeeding are very slight; in all probability, Moscow: 
is pursuing the more limited objective of weakening: 
a Western outpost at the mouth of the Persian’ 
Gulf.**) 

Today’s Soviet leaders know too that their influ-. 
ence in a country can be strong even if the country 
is far from being Communist—for example, in Syria, | 
lraq, or Finland. Stalin, on the other hand, seems to: 
have underestimated the possibilities in the post-. 
World War Il era of extending Soviet influence by’ 
means short of Communist takeovers; in particular: 
he failed to realize the potentialities for spreading: 
Soviet influence in the colonies or former colonies 
of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev, however, moved into the Third World in: 
a big way, promoting Communist takeovers where 
they could, to be sure, but not neglecting other’ 
means of increasing Soviet influence.** 

Countries that manifest anti-American sentiments 
are specially sought after by Moscow, and they are 
likely to be rewarded for their opposition to “Amer- 
ican imperialism” by Soviet economic and military | 
aid. Such countries are particularly apt to become | 
the beneficiaries of Soviet friendship if they nation- 
alize American property, permit the local Communist 
parties to operate freely, and demonstrate any 
tendency at all toward economic and social radical-_ 
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34 See John Barron, KGB: The Secret Work of Soviet Secret Agents, 
New York, Bantam, 1974. 

35 See D. L. Price, ‘Oman: Insurgency and Development,” 
Conflict Studies, No. 53, January 1975. 

36 See Roger E. Kanet, Ed., The Soviet Union and the Developing 
Nations, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974, esp. 
Chaps. 1 and 2. | 
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Soviet government officials meeting December 1971 with a Peruvian delegation to Moscow headed by J.F. 
Maldonado (fourth from left), Minister of Energy and Mines. 


ism. Such regimes will be described by Moscow as 
“orogressive,” “patriotic,” and “democratic,” even 


Jif they contain no Communists and show no inclina- 


‘tion to copy the Soviet model.” 


Take Peru as an example. The military regime 


ithere is by no means Communist, but it has expro- 


priated American-owned businesses, has expanded 
the state sector of the economy, and tolerates the 
Peruvian Communist Party. The Soviets, in turn, have 
granted small economic credits, signed a fisheries 


cooperation agreement, and—most important—sent 


Peru a considerable amount of military aid, including 


| tanks and military advisers.* Thus in Peru, as in 


most countries, the Soviets find it more advantageous 


to seek influence with existing non-Communist 
regimes than to engage in vain attempts at foment- 
ing Communist takeovers. James D. Theberge has 
described the situation as follows: 


| Moscow perceives that radical nationalist regimes of 
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37 For a good analysis of Moscow’s attitude toward “‘progressive”’ 
military regimes in Latin America, see Leon Gouré and Morris 
Rothenburg, Soviet Penetration of Latin America, Coral Gables, Fla., 
Center for Advanced International Studies, University of Miami, 
1975, pp. 81-95. The countries discussed are Peru, Bolivia, Panama, 
Ecuador, and Honduras. 

38See James D. Theberge, op. cit., pp. 83-89. For a discussion 
of how Moscow views the Peruvian regime in ideological terms, 
see Gouré and Rothenberg, op. cit., pp. 91-95. 
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the Peruvian type, which view anti-Americanism as 
a source of cohesion and bargaining strength, are 
much more susceptible to Soviet influence through 
normal diplomatic and economic channels, and more 
vulnerable to long-term Communist infiltration than 
to futile efforts to subvert them directly.” 


From Moscow’s point of view, in sum, Communist 
regimes are generally preferred, since they are con- 
sidered more reliable. However, most countries are 
not Communist, and the realities of international 
relations often dictate cooperation with them also. 
When Russia cannot install a Communist regime in 
a country, an anti-American regime—particularly 
a leftist one—is a good second choice. But with 
almost any kind of regime the Soviets can often find 
some way of increasing their influence and reducing 
American influence. 


The threat of counterrevolution. Another reason 
why the Soviets sometimes fail to encourage Com- 
munist takeovers is the fear that a radical swing to 
the left will be followed by a countermove to the 
right. Here one thinks immediately of Chile. Both 
the Soviets and the Chilean Communist Party seem 
to have been aware of this danger, and they tried 
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39 Theberge, op. cit., p. 88. 
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to stop Allende from moving too far too fast. It was 
not the Communists but the ultra-left in Chile who 
advocated radical reforms and the arming of the 
workers—the very steps that precipitated the right- 
wing coup that overthrew Allende. If he had followed 
the cautious policies advocated by the Communist 
Party, Allende might have survived longer than he 
did.*° 

The Sudan is another case where an abrupt push 
to the left led to counterrevolution. In July 1971, 
Communists overthrew the regime of General Jaafar 
al-Numeri. Only three days later, however, Numeri 
regained power, and he proceeded to liquidate the 
leadership of the Communist Party, including Abd 
al-Khaliq Mahjub, the General Secretary, and Shafie 
Ahmed al-Shaikh (whom the Soviets had honored 
with a Lenin Peace Prize). The prospects for com- 
munism in the Sudan thereby suffered a devastating 
blow.” 

Indonesia also illustrates the dangers of a right- 
wing reaction. There the abortive Communist coup 
of 1965 led not only to the death of the leader of 
the party, D. N. Aidit, but to the Slaughter of hun- 
dreds of thousands of other Communists in what was 
probably the biggest and bloodiest anti-Communist 
purge in history.” 

The Kremlin, of course, is not primarily concerned 
with counterrevolution in such distant countries as 
Indonesia, the Sudan, and Chile; much more impor- 
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At left, Soviet-made T-54 tank participates in a military parade staged in early 1 976 in Luanda, Angola, by 


a 
tant is what happens in nearby Europe. Boris 
Ponomarév warned in June 1974 that “rightist ele. 
ments are now more active in many countries of 
Europe, among them Italy, France, and the FGR. The 
latest reactionary coup in Greece and the fascist 
terror in Spain are symptomatic.” “* The Soviets are. 
understandably apprehensive about any hints of a 
revival of nazism or fascism in Western Europe. With 
the world again experiencing an economic recession, 
the Soviet leaders surely have not forgotten that 
Hitler rose to power during the Great Depression, 
or that he gained much of his support from popular 
fears that the Communists were about to take over. 
Thus it would be only natural for the Soviets to fear. 
that a sharp move to the left in any European coun-. 
try might be followed by a reaction to the right, with’ 
undesirable consequences for the USSR. 

China and the competitive factor. Any Soviet de- 
cision on whether or not to support Communists (or: 

40 See Paul E. Sigmund, “Allende in Retrospect,” Joc. cit., 
May-June 1974, pp. 45-62. 

41 On the Sudan, see Michael Confino and Shimon Shamir, 
op. cit., pp. 335-74; Robert O. Freedman, op. cit., pp. 10-11, 
17-20; and Pravda, July 21, 23, and 29, 1971. 

42On the Indonesian coup and countercoup, see Justus M. 
van der Kroef, “The Wages of Ambiguity: The 1965 Coup in 
Indonesia, Its Origins and Meaning,” in Hammond, op. cit., pp. 
534-62. 

43 World Marxist Review (Toronto—the North American edition of 
Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague), June 1974, p. 9. 


Ponomarév made a similar statement in Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow) 
Jan. 29, 1975. 


the Soviet-backed Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA); at right, members of the MPLA 
armed with weapons of Soviet design march in Luanda on Angola’s independence day, November 11, 1975. 
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—uUPI and Jean Pierre Laffont/Sygma. 
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other leftists) in trying to gain power in a given 
| ountry is naturally influenced also by Moscow’s 
\perception of what rival powers are doing in that 
\country or in adjacent countries. Recent history 
laffords numerous examples of this competitive fac- 
itor. On the African continent, for instance, steps by 
\the Soviet Union to increase its influence in Somalia 
land to push that country in the direction of com- 
|munism may have been influenced by the establish- 
ment of US bases in nearby Ethiopia. In Angola also, 
|this action-reaction- counteraction syndrome is ap- 
parent. It may be that one of the reasons why the 
/USSR sent arms to the MPLA in Angola is that, from 
the Soviet viewpoint, both the United States and 
Communist China were doing the same thing for the 
factions that they favored. 

The bitter rivalry between Russia and China for 
the leadership of the so-called “world Communist 
movement” is especially important in determining 
Soviet policies toward Communist takeovers. If a 
country goes Communist today, particularly in Asia, 
there is no guarantee that it will be pro-Soviet rather 
than pro-Chinese. To cite a recent example, when 
Communist forces took over in Cambodia, Soviet 
diplomats in Phnom Penh tried to make friendly 
contact with the new leaders, but the Cambodians 


| responded by firing a rocket into the USSR embassy, 


| looting the building, and driving the Soviet repre- 


| sentatives out of the country.“ The attitude of the 
| new government toward the Chinese, however, was 


just the opposite. “The victory of the Cambodian 
people,” declared Phnom Penh Radio, “is the same 
as the victory of the Chinese.” ** Under such circum- 
stances, the Soviet leaders can hardly consider the 
Communist takeover in Cambodia a gain for them. 
With this lesson in mind, they are unlikely to aid 


| any future Communist takeovers unless they believe 


that the victors will side with Russia rather than 
China. As long as the Sino-Soviet dispute remains 
unresolved, the Soviets may well prefer that a given 
nation remain non-Communist rather than become 
Communist and join the Peking camp. 

There are times, however, when the Sino-Soviet 
conflict almost forces Moscow to support Com- 
munist takeovers. In the case of Vietnam, for ex- 
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44 The New York Times, May 9, 1975. 

45 |bid., May 12, 1975. The first agreement between the new 
Cambodian regime and a foreign country was signed with China on 
August 18, 1975; it provided for economic and technical 
cooperation. It was estimated that by that time there were 1,000 
Chinese technical advisers in Cambodia 
(see ibid., Aug. 19, 1975). 
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ample, the Soviets probably gave more aid than they 
otherwise would have because they wished to prevent 
Peking from gaining predominant influence in Hanoi. 


Polycentrism, polydoxy, and national communism. 
The diversity within the world Communist movement 
today, of which the competition between Moscow 
and Peking is only one manifestation, constitutes an 
important factor in shaping Soviet attitudes toward 
Communist takeovers. In the days of the Comintern, 
the world Communist movement was almost com- 
pletely dominated by Moscow. The CPSU exercised 
considerable control over all other Communist 
parties, prescribed the only “correct” interpretation 
of Marxism, and cast out of the movement anyone 
who dared to challenge it. Moscow imposed the 
principle of “proletarian internationalism,” which 
meant in practice the subordination of Communist 
parties everywhere to Russian national interests, and 
foreign Communists were supposed to feel their 
highest loyalty to Stalin and the “Soviet socialist 
motherland.” It was assumed that when other nations 
became Communist, they would voluntarily accept 
the leadership of the USSR and would cooperate with 
Moscow in a spirit of comradely friendship. There- 
fore, any Communist takeover would automatically 
be a gain for the Soviet Union. 

None of this is true any more. Centralization of 
control in Moscow has been replaced by polycen- 
trism, while Soviet orthodoxy has been succeeded by 
polydoxy. Most Communist parties no longer accept 
orders blindly from the Kremlin, and “proletarian 
internationalism” has given way to “national com- 
munism.” The Communist world is full of “traitors,” 
“heretics,” and “national chauvinists’—Mao Tse- 
tung, Enver Hoxha, Alexander Dubcek, and so on. 
Under these circumstances, a Communist takeover 
is not necessarily a gain for the Soviet Union; it 
might be just the opposite. In fact, Moscow might 
sometimes prefer that a Communist party not take 
power, since a party can more easily be independent 
of Russia once that party gets control of its own 
country.*° 

Today, even nonruling Communist parties thumb 
their noses at the USSR, the Italian Communist Party 
(PCI) and the Spanish Communist Party (PCE) being 
prime examples. Indeed, these two parties have been 
so heretical that one wonders whether the Russians 
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The Soviet ship Nikolay Gogol’ unloading in June 1972 at Havana Port, Cuba, a facility built with the tech- 
nical assistance of the Soviet Union. 


have any desire at all to see them gain power. The 
Italian Communists have often criticized Soviet in- 
ternal and foreign policies, and they regularly preach 
unorthodox ideas. They denounced the Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, insist that every Com- 
munist party has an absolute right to autonomy, and 
reject the notion that the Soviet model is valid for 
all parties and states.” Moreover, in recent months 
the PCI seems to have influenced the French Com- 
munist Party to act more independently of Moscow.“ 
The men in the Kremlin must worry that if the PCI 
ever took over it would exert a subversive influence 
on Eastern Europe, and perhaps even on the USSR 
itself. Indeed, a Communist Italy might well become 
another China on Russia’s European flank. 

The Spanish Communist Party has challenged 
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Moscow still more openly, even going so far as to | 
reestablish relations with the Chinese Communist? 
Party.*® Since the PCE, in adopting its independent | 
posture, has received warm support from the mav- — 
erick Italian and Romanian parties, and since it may 
be on the way to acquiring increased influence in’ 
post-Franco Spain, it must be viewed by Moscow as j 
yet another threat to the Soviet position in the’ 
socialist bloc. , 

With heresy among Communist parties so common | 
today, Russia probably is opposed to any more states | 
becoming Communist unless they are under strong © 
Soviet control, and the only sure way to ensure such — 
control is to occupy the country with Soviet troops. 
Such a step seems unlikely in the case of Italy or 
Spain. 


The possible need to give economic support to a 
Communist regime. It may be that at times the 
Soviets do little to encourage a country to go Com- 
munist for fear that they would have to send large- | 
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scale assistance. If a country is Communist, the 
Soviet Union generally feels more of an obligation 
to support it economically. Cuba is reportedly cost- 
ing Moscow over $2 million a day,” and one wonders 
whether the Soviets want many more Cubas. This 
consideration may have been one of the reasons why 
the Soviets did not do much to help the Allende 
regime in Chile. To take a more striking example, 
what about India? Would Russia really want India to 
go Communist and then call upon Moscow to feed 
its starving masses? It seems doubtful. The same 
would apply to much of the Third World. Most under- 
developed countries are poor, and their friendship 
could be more of a liability than an asset in economic 
terms, the oil-rich nations being notable exceptions. 
In some cases, however, the Soviets would probably 
lbe willing to pay a rather high price in economic aid 
to gain a new Communist ally. 


The possible need to give military support to a 
\Communist regime. Another factor likely to decrease 
Moscow’s enthusiasm for supporting Communist 
takeovers is the possibility that the new Communist 
regimes might present the Soviet Union with an 
obligation to provide large-scale military support. 
Just as the Soviet Union feels more of an obligation 
to give economic aid to Communist than to non- 
(Communist countries, so it would feel more obliged 
ito intervene militarily on behalf of Communist 
regimes. The Cuban case again affords an example. 
lf Castro had declared himself and his country offi- 
cially “Communist” prior to April 1961 and if the 
\Bay of Pigs invasion had shown a real chance of 
success, the Soviets would have found themselves in 
la very awkward situation. Ideologically, they would 
lhave been duty-bound to defend their Cuban com- 
irades, but this could not have been done without 
risking nuclear war with the United States. 

In other words, the Soviets might sometimes find 
the spread of communism to another nation un- 
idesirable because it would enlarge their responsi- 
bilities and complicate their relations with the coun- 
tries that really matter, such as the United States. 
Moscow might prefer to have more Nassers rather 
than more Castros because a non-Communist ally 
linvolves less of a commitment than a Communist 
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ally. A non-Communist can be abandoned whenever 
it is convenient, but if a Communist friend is aban- 
doned, Russia lays itself open to the charge that it 
has deserted the cause of world communism and 
thereby provides fuel for Chinese propaganda. Not 
only that, but the Chinese might move in and take 
Russia’s place. 


The importance of the country. Whether or not the 
Soviets make a serious effort to establish Communist 
rule in a particular country is also influenced by the 
country’s importance. A country can be important 
to Russia for a variety of reasons—its strategic 
location, natural resources, wealth, size and popu- 
lation, or influence in world affairs. In the case of 
Somalia, Moscow’s interest appears to derive from 
the country’s strategic location along the sea lanes 
to the Suez Canal and the Persian Gulf. By contrast, 
Moscow has seemed much less eager to assist 
Congo-Brazzaville, or attempt to promote its com- 
munization, even though that country in 1970 de- 
clared itself a “People’s Republic,” adopted the 
“Internationale” as its national anthem, chose a red 
flag with a hammer and sickle, organized a party 
modeled after the CPSU, and announced its deter- 
mination to build “scientific socialism.” * The main 
reason for the Soviet lack of interest would appear 
to be a combination of Congo-Brazzaville’s poverty 
and its lack of strategic significance. (Another rea- 
son, of course, may be the existence of Chinese, 
Cuban, and French influence in that country.) 

Sometimes, however, things work the other way; 
under certain circumstances, the very importance of 
a country discourages Soviet support for a Com- 
munist takeover, while the unimportance of a coun- 
try encourages it. For example, open Soviet support 
for a Communist takeover in any European country 
(such as Portugal or Italy) would so alarm the 
Western powers that Moscow hesitates to take the 
risk. In the more insignificant states of Africa, how- 
ever, Soviet aid to Communist revolutionaries has 
by and large incurred relatively little opposition from 
the West. 


Long-term vs. short-term efforts to promote take- 
overs. Soviet policy toward Communist takeovers is 
also influenced, in part, by a weighing of long-term 
vs. short-term prospects. In cases where the near- 
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term prospects for a Communist assumption of 
power are judged to be poor, the Soviet leaders may 
be inclined to steer clear of active support of local 
Communists in favor of long-term methods of ad- 
vancing the cause of communism. Moscow is con- 
Stantly engaged in a massive worldwide campaign 
of propagandizing, organizing, and proselytizing— 
activities which might be described as “planting the 
seeds” of communism. CPSU General Secretary 
Brezhnev has described this long-term approach as 
follows: 


The revolutionary slogans which we proclaim to the 
people are not empty words. Even when whole dec- 
ades pass between the sowing and the harvest... 
the Soviet Communist Party will continue to pursue 
a policy in international affairs which will lead to the 


Six members of the first class to graduate from the Patrice Lumumba “University of Friendship of 


furtherance of the worldwide anti-imperialist strug. 
gle.” 


Such “sowing” is, of course, less likely to occasior: 
immediate alarm in the non-Communist world than 
a Communist takeover; hence, it may seem the pref. 
erable course for Soviet policymakers to choose in| 
many situations. | 


Soviet internal politics. \nternal politics is, of 
course, an important factor in the shaping of Soviet 
foreign policy in general, and Moscow’s posture with’ 
respect to Communist takeovers is no exception. Not’ 


52 Speech at the 24th Congress of the CPSU, quoted in 
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Peoples” 


in Moscow in 1965. They are (left to right) from Dahomey, Haiti, Indonesia, Chile, Mexico and Indonesia. 
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surprisingly, there is evidence to indicate that within 
he Soviet leadership there are different points of 
jew on both the nature and the pace of revolutionary 
developments in the West and on the appropriate 
actics to be adopted by the USSR. A recent study 


by Joan Barth Urban cites indications in the Soviet 


press in the early 1970's of the existence of this 
diversity “among the CPSU’s middle-echelon analysts 
jof Western Communist affairs”: 


While nuances abounded, the essential cleavage lay 
|/between those who advocated restraint and those 


who encouraged revolution. The ever-present duality 
between Soviet raison d’état and revolutionary com- 
mitment reached a crisis level by the fall of 1974 
as steps toward East-West détente . . . developed in 


|tandem with escalating instability in Latin Europe.” 


Although most articles in the Soviet press during 
this period reflected the conservative policy of 


| “cautious gradualism,” some articles presented a 


more revolutionary position. According to Professor 


| Urban, one advocate of the revolutionary viewpoint 


“posited for Europe the possibility of uninterrupted 
revolution, j.e., of developing the class struggle and 


| opening the path to socialism in the immediate here 
| and now.” The Soviet commentator also argued that 
| policies of détente were favorable to a revolutionary 


offensive and declared that Communist parties must 


| be prepared to resort, in the final analysis, to armed 


struggle.” 

The “conservatives,” on the other hand, were 
worried that attempts at revolution would undermine 
détente. Foreign Communists, they argued, should 
follow the principle of “proletarian internationalism” 
—that is, they should subordinate their national inter- 
ests to the interests of the world Communist move- 
ment (meaning the interests of the Soviet Union). 
Instead of working for immediate revolutions (which 
might hurt détente), Communist parties should work 
for such interim goals as “democracy and social 
progress.” Communists, said the “conservatives,” 
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should not attempt to exploit the current recession 
in the capitalist states because this might encourage 
the growth of right-wing forces. Those favoring the 
export of revolution were denounced as Trotskyites.” 

An article in Kommunist, the theoretical journal 
of the CPSU, in March 1975 summed up the con- 
servative view in terms reminiscent of Lenin’s stand 
on the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk: 


The international policy of the socialist state cannot, 
does not have the right to turn into a “blind game of 
chance” built on attempts to determine the dates of 
revolution in other countries. It ought to be directed 
toward guaranteeing in every way the most favorable 
conditions for peaceful revolutionary development 
and in the first instance toward the preservation and 
development of the revolutionary conquests already 
achieved.” 


While this conservative line (usually associated 
with Brezhnev) has been the predominant view in 
the Soviet press in the 1970’s so far, the opposing 
revolutionary line (sometimes associated with 
Suslov) has also been given prominent space in the 
news media. This apparently means that there are 
serious differences of opinion among the Soviet 
rulers over whether to emphasize détente or to 
emphasize the promotion of revolutions.” Within the 
Politburo, there is presumably a constant struggle 
for power, which involves policy issues as well as 
personalities, and which can bring changes in Soviet 
foreign policy—on Communist takeovers or any other 
issue—at any time. In a particular situation, indi- 
vidual members of the Politburo may also have diffi- 
culty making up their minds about the merits and 
disadvantages of a takeover; moreover, within the 
Politburo as a whole, not to mention the rest of the 
Soviet hierarchy, there may be a great variety of 
opinions on this issue. So, as mentioned above, it is 
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toward Communist takeovers. 

If we take the Portuguese situation as an example, 
one can reasonably posit the existence of many dif- 
ferent views among the branches of the Soviet ad- 
ministration regarding the desirability of the Com- 
munists’ taking power in that country. The Soviet 
Navy is probably quite excited over the vision of 
acquiring port facilities in Madeira, the Azores, and 
Portugal itself, while denying these same ports to 
NATO. The Soviet Air Force must look with great 
pleasure on the possibility of ending American use 
of the Lajes airfield in the Azores, which has been 
so important for airlifting supplies to Israel. The 
Soviet Army, however, might fear that a Communist 
takeover in Portugal would so alarm the remaining 
members of NATO that they would draw more closely 
together and build up their military strength to levels 
never achieved before. Soviet intelligence agencies 
would certainly be delighted to have a safe haven in 
Western Europe to operate from, and the Ministry of 
Fishing would undoubtedly like to use Portuguese 
ports. Gosplan (the USSR State Planning Commit- 
tee), on the other hand, may be concerned about the 
economic aid that Russia would have to give to a 
Communist Portugal, and the Ministry of Agriculture 
may worry that it would be asked to supply food. 
Soviet officials dealing with nonruling Communist 
parties might fear that a Communist victory in 
Portugal would greatly decrease any chances of the 
Communists’ gaining power or increasing their influ- 
ence elsewhere in Western Europe. (In catching one 
small fish, the Soviets might lose several big fish.)* 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is Surely considering 
with great seriousness the effect that a Communist 
takeover in Portugal would have on détente. All 
institutions and Officials, however, would probably 
be pleased at the thought of another country going 
Communist and thereby adding to the power and 
influence of Russia. 

The Politburo has the job of reconciling all these 
viewpoints and bureaucratic interest groups, and 
of deciding on a policy. So far, the Politburo 
has been cautious. While it apparently has been 
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quite misleading to speak of “the” Soviet attitude | secretly financing the Portuguese Communist Party, 


it has followed a policy of keeping a low profile and 
avoiding any type of open intervention. Meanwhile, 
the Soviet press has attacked the “provocative ac- 
tions” of the extreme Left? (memories of Chile?), has 
advocated a “go slow” policy, and has quoted former 
Prime Minister Goncalves’ statement to the effect 
that “we do not plan to nationalize the whole econ- 
omy of the country and are not moving against pri- 
vate initiative.” °° Instead of endorsing only the Com- 
munist Party, Moscow has also supported the Armed 
Forces Movement (MFA), and has declared that 
“unity of the people’s forces and unity of the armed 
forces” is “the main factor on which the future of 
the country depends” (memories of Chile again?)." 
It may be that Moscow’s approval of the MFA is not 
simply a_ tactical move; all things considered, 
Moscow might prefer a leftist military regime to an 
out-and-out Communist one, with all the dangers 
that the latter would pose for détente. 

OE 
Conclusions 


—— Lee 


In deciding whether or not to promote (or to sup- 
port) a Communist takeover in the future, the mem- 
bers of the Politburo will presumably make a rough 
cost-benefit analysis, balancing the various pros and 
cons. Among other things, they would want to know 
how the Soviet Union would benefit from the prospec- 
tive takeover: Will it add to the military strength of 
the USSR? Will it make available Strategic ports, air- 
fields, and military bases? Will it bring political 
gains? Will it bring economic benefits? Will it weaken 
the US or China? All things considered, is it in the 
interests of the Soviet Union to support this take- 
over? Whether or not it is in the interests of world 
communism is probably not a question that would 
be asked. 

The Politburo’s decisions will doubtless also be 
influenced by personalities, especially by the views 
of the General Secretary. For example, when 
Brezhnev leaves office, his successor could con- 
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ceivably persuade the Politburo to abandon détente 
and adopt a more militant policy. Soviet decisions 
will be influenced as well by the opportunities for 
Communist takeovers that fate offers, including, as 
Kissinger said, opportunities that have “presented 
themselves more or less spontaneously and not as 
a result of Soviet action.” In such cases, the Politburo 
may find the temptation to support a takeover irre- 
sistible. Despite détente the Soviets did send huge 
quantities of arms to Vietnam, and they have done 
much the same thing in Angola. Nor can we always 
assume rationality on the part of the Politburo. At 
times, the Soviets have taken big risks and have 
seriously miscalculated American reactions, as in 
the Berlin blockade, the Korean war, and the Cuban 
missile crisis. 

But even if Moscow should decide not to support 
Communist takeovers in certain cases, these can 
still occur. There are Communist parties throughout 
the world trying to gain power, and whether they 
succeed does not depend only on the USSR. Com- 
munists do not always obey orders from Moscow, 
and they would be particularly reluctant to heed 
suggestions that they not attempt to seize power. 
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Each nation has its own internal dynamics, which 
often operate independently of what the Soviets do 
or fail to do. So we cannot assume that a country 
will go Communist if the Soviets send aid or that it 
will remain non-Communist if the Soviets do nothing. 
Regardless of whether or not Soviet policies to- 
ward Communist takeovers change in the future, 
however, we can safely predict that the Kremlin will 
continue to have difficulties if it tries to pursue the 
two contradictory objectives of carrying on peaceful 
relations with non-Communist governments and at 
the same time promoting the overthrow of those gov- 
ernments. The Soviet attempt to work both sides of 
the street is inherently unstable. The caricature of 
a bearded Bolshevik extending an olive branch with 
one hand while concealing a bomb in the other has 
created suspicions in the past, and these suspicions 
have not vanished. As Secretary Kissinger suggested, 
if the Soviet Union, despite its advocacy of détente, 
endeavors to exploit “strategic opportunities” that 
present themselves to promote Communist take- 
overs, “the new trends in US-Soviet relations will 
be in jeopardy.” 
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CUBA ENTERS the second half of 
the 1970’s as a Communist state 
with a consolidated political sys- 
tem. The role of Fidel Castro as 
leader of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, party, and military has been 
hailed anew at the First Congress 
of the Partido Comunista de Cuba 
(PCC), held in December 1975. 
But for the first time since the 
beginning of revolutionary rule, 
the reaffirmation of the “maximum 
leader’s” role has been coinciden- 
tal and compatible with processes 
of organizational revitalization 
and institutionalization, and also 


with an increase in administrative 
competence. In recent years, the 
Cuban political system, benefiting 
from improved economic organi- 
zation as well as from high sugar 
prices and Soviet assistance, has 
achieved a significant measure of 
Success in responding to popular 
demands both for consumer satis- 
faction and for internal political 
Stability. !n short, the revolution- 
ary movement has matured in 
Cuba. It is less exciting, perhaps, 
than in the past—more conserva- 
tive in terms of domestic social, 
economic, and political trends on 
the island. It is also more faithful 
to the Soviet Union on interna- 
tional issues, as demonstrated 
most dramatically by the presence 
of Cuban troops in Angola. How- 
ever one views these shifts, it is 
clear that the Cuban revolution 
now “works” better than it did in 
the 1960's. 

The present essay-review will 
focus on the evolving characteris- 
tics of revolutionary rule in Cuba 
as revealed through the perspec- 
tives of several recent works and 
as perceived by the reviewer. A 
preliminary comment is warranted 
in the case of three of the studies 
—those by Edward Gonzales, 
Carmelo Mesa-Lago, and Archi- 
bald Ritter. It is noteworthy and 
perhaps unprecedented in West- 
ern scholarship on contemporary 
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Cuba that these three authors) 
writing independently of one an 
other, have produced full-lengtt: 
books in the same year that come 
to broadly comparable conclusions 
about the nature of Cuban revolu_ 
tionary rule. Despite specializatior| 
in different scholarly disciplines! 
and possibly divergent ideologica | 
leanings, the authors in combina: 


picture of the successes, failures, 
and problems of the Cuban revo-! 
lutionary experience. The remain-) 
ing two volumes are much _ nar-| 
rower in focus but shed light 
within their own purviews on the, 
revolution. The Halperin book is a. 
narrative history of the first six) 
years of Castro’s rule, while the) 
Leiner volume studies the imple- 
mentation in Cuba of a favored 
program of Communist regimes— 
day care for children. 


WHAT, THEN, are the distinguish- | 
ing features of Cuban revolution- 
ary rule? The first fact to emerge, _ 
in these and in all books about 
Cuba, is the uniqueness of the 
role of Fidel Castro. Gone are the - 
days, at least among scholars, 
when he was perceived as either 
an ogre or a saint but emphatically — 
the mover of the revolution. In- 
recent years, he has been regarded 
more usually as an undisciplined 
leader, on balance an impediment | 


0 revolutionary progress (the ti- 
les of two of the books under re- 

jew to some extent convey this 
lsense). Yet, this is perhaps an un- 
inecessarily negative view. The pri- 
mary fact of Castro’s unique role 
in Cuba is inextricably linked with 
ithe first surprise about that Com- 
munist isle: the survival of revolu- 
tionary rule against what have, 
more often than not, seemed im- 
probable odds. The political sys- 
item has survived international 
confrontation with the United 
States, internal civil war between 
\Communists and anti-Commu- 
nists, profound divisions within 
ithe revolutionary leadership, seri- 
/Ous disputes with other Communist 
states, and two periods of severe 
economic collapse (1962-64, 
1968-70). 

There is no simple explanation 
for the survival of the revolution, 
but an important element thereof 
is the remarkable political skill of 
‘Fidel Castro. Generally, he has 
known when to advance and when 
to retreat, when to challenge and 
when to conciliate the Soviet 
Union, when to assert himself over 
his comrades and when to stimu- 
late more leadership by others, 
when to call his supporters to 
heights of revolutionary frenzy 
and sacrifice and when to urge 
moderation, self-restraint and in- 
stitutionalization. He has also 
known when to admit his own mis- 
takes and how to turn them to his 
Own advantage. If this seems to 
emphasize the factor of rational- 
ity, it is meant to. Fidel Castro’s 
political behavior is subject to ra- 
tional explanations. 

Yet this very rationality contains 
its own irrationality (as each thesis 
has its antithesis). Fidel Castro’s 
centrality to the revolutionary 
process endows it with an inherent 
incompleteness. No one will be 
certain of the ultimate durability 


of the political system as long as 
he is in power, because he has 
been there as the perpetual re- 
source—thus far. The regime’s 
efforts to institutionalize the rev- 
olution in the first half of the 
1970’s have been impressive. A 
process of mass organizational, 
bureaucratic, and partisan revitali- 
zation has culminated in the draft- 
ing of a new constitution (which 
was approved at the aforemen- 
tioned First PCC Congress and is 
to be submitted to popular refer- 
endum in February 1976). The 
emergent structure provides in- 
struments to assure input from a 
variety of sources and specialists 
into top-level decision-making, a 
systemic reform that makes one- 
man rule more difficult. But while 
the costs of personal rule and ar- 
bitrariness may have increased, it 
is still Fidel Castro himself who 
has shaped the institutionalization 
process, and therein lies the un- 
certainty about the future. The 
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people at the very top are still, 
first and foremost, Castro’s people. 
They are the lieutenants he has 
trained to be competent, above all, 
at being loyal. And they will follow 
where he leads. 

At the same time, Castro has 
learned through past mistakes that 
he needs other kinds of compe- 
tence, and he has also been sub- 
ject to Soviet pressure to raise the 
efficiency of the regime. Increas- 
ingly, those in the top echelons 
owe their jobs to their own abili- 
ties as well as to their political 
accommodation to Castro. The in- 
fusion of more diversified talent 
into the leadership has made pos- 
sible the period of longest sus- 
tained economic growth since the 
revolution came to power; it has 
also made possible the codifica- 
tion of revolutionary legislation 
and the development of political 
and bureaucratic organizations. 

Nevertheless, the incomplete- 
ness—or perhaps openendedness 
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—of revolutionary rule remains, 
so long as Fidel Castro retains the 
ability to switch to a new course, 


to provoke a new call to rash ac- 


tion, notwithstanding plans and 
structures, or—on the other hand 
—to rescue the evolving system 
from yet another unforeseen mis- 
calculation. 


THE SECOND FACT about revolu- 
tionary rule in Cuba is generally 
overlooked or underplayed: no less 
than Castro himself, political and 
economic organizations are an in- 
dispensable part of the explana- 
tion of how the system has Oper- 
ated. For some time, the prevalent 
scholarly view—especially with 
respect to the 1960’s—has been 
that such organizations have not 
mattered very much in terms of 
the dynamics of Cuba’s develop- 
ment. To varying degrees, the 
books under review offer a correc- 
tive—or at least a modification— 
of this view, indicating that organi- 
Zational stakes have been high 
since the early days of revolution- 
ary rule (though Mesa-Lago tends 
to see this mainly as a feature of 
the 1970's). The establishment 
and maintenance of political con- 
trol over the new armed forces, 
the heirs to the rebel army, was 
an important though subdued 
theme of the regime’s struggles 
of 1959-62, first with anti-Com- 
munists and then with old Com- 
munists. The establishment and 
maintenance of control over the 
labor movement and the university 
students’ federation in and after 
the fall of 1959 were also early 
milestones of revolutionary rule. 
The formation of the party, the 
antibureaucratic Struggles, the 
expulsion and imprisonment of the 
pro-Soviet “microfaction” found 
at the heart of the Cuban Commu- 
nist Party in 1968—all constitute 
links in a long chain of organiza- 


tional 
quence. 
To maintain that political and 


events of major 


economic organizations have al- 
ways been important in revolu- 
tionary Cuba is not to say that they 


have been wise or competent. The 
managerial incompetence of the 
loyal revolutionaries who assumed 


the leadership of many Cuban eco- 
nomic enterprises in the early 
1960’s helps to explain the 1962- 


64 economic collapse. The mis- 


guided, almost suicidal process of 
dislocating the economy in order 
to produce 10 million tons of 


sugar in 1970 (a goal that fell 


short by 15 percent) helps to ex- 


plain the 1968-70 crisis. The con- 


sequent stress on revolutionary 
zeal in the late 1960’s—the fa- 


voritism accorded vanguard work- 
ers in the labor movement and 
vanguard peasants in the peasant 
movement, the call for ideological 
purity in the ranks of the Commu- 
nist Youth Union, etc.—had im- 
portant negative repercussions. 
Most workers were deliberately 
neglected by their own unions, and 
they finally made their protests 
felt, nonviolently, by staying away 
from work in large numbers dur- 
ing the second half of 1970 and 
the early months of 1971. They 
also turned out many labor union 
leaders in the relatively open local 
union elections held in the late fall 
of 1970 (subsequent union elec- 
tions have been more controlled). 
Discontent in the peasant move- 
ment prompted regime Manipula- 
tion of the 1971 Fourth Peasant 
Congress, where the vanguard 
agricultural workers and other pro- 
government peasants were vastly 
overrepresented at the €xpense of 
the majority? yet even within this 
select group, considerable antag- 
onism to some government poli- 
cles were reported. As for the 
Communist Youth Union, it be- 
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Cconse- 


came so “pure” that its total mem- 
bership declined. | 
Somewhat paradoxically, the 
Strength of economic and political 
organizations was well-demon- 
strated in the course of the 1968- 
70 economic collapse. In response: 
to the regime’s rallying call, these’ 
organizations were able to railroad 
people from one place to anotheryy 
to bring in the harvest, to counter-_ 
mand decisions aimed at economic | 
efficiency for the sake of higher’! 
political goals, and to keep grow- 
ing public discontent under wraps | 
for almost three years, until it was | 
finally allowed to surface in late | 
1970. | 
The political and economic or- | 
ganizations have settled down | 
since 1970. Their leaderships } 
have been stabilized, and they | 
have been asked to listen more— - 
and at times respond more—to | 
their memberships, relying on the | 
feedback from social science sur- 
veys and on more frequent and | 
more open internal discussions. i 
Though the evidence is scattered, | 
there are also more instances of — 
organizational lobbying on behalf | 
of members’ interests than there | 
were in the late 1960’s. Few — 
scholars would quarrel with the | 
view, put forth most forcefully and q 
fully by Mesa-Lago, that processes 
of organizational revitalization, 
perhaps eventually leading to a : 
fuller institutionalization of the | 
revolution, have moved forward 
since 1970. 
But, to make the point again, |. 
recognition of these more recent | 
trends should not be allowed to : 
obscure the role of the political } 
and economic organizations before | 
1970. To stress their importance | 
from the start means also to note 
their capacity for mischief; just | | 
as Fidel Castro has been both a | 
resource and a problem, so, too, 
have his organizational children. 


A THIRD FACT about revolutionary 
rule in Cuba (which some certainly 
jwould put at the top of the list) is 
: hat the system works. It does not 
work as well as the leaders would 

ish; it does not work equally for 
everyone; in fact, it works at the 
expense of some citizens and of 
certain important values; but it 
works. The fact that it has survived 
shows that it works. 

One important reason why the 
system endures is that a great 
many people have benefited sub- 
stantially from the redistribution 
of Cuba’s economic wealth and 
have thus acquired a stake in the 
continuation of Communist rule. 
During the 1960’s, the size of the 
economic pie to be divided was 
small and in fact shrinking, and 
the policies of redistribution thus 
engendered considerable political 
conflict. Many Cubans went into 
exile, others fought and were de- 
_feated, some (once counted in the 
tens of thousands, now said to be 
“only” a few thousand) were put 
in prison. But economic redistri- 
bution benefited most of the re- 
“maining citizenry. Quality housing, 
schools, hospital care, club facili- 
ties—the material assets former- 
ly restricted to those who could 
pay for them—became available 
to the public at large. 

The government’s first impres- 
sive successes were in the field of 
education, where _ significant 
strides were made toward the goal 
of universal schooling. Another 
achievement of the 1960's was the 
establishment of the child-care 
system—a subject which Marvin 
Leiner describes in detail in his 
sympathetic study, outlining the 
step-by-step development of the 
program, the problems that arose, 
and the changes that were event- 
ually made (toward more political 
control and less decentralization) 
in the early 1970's. In the area of 


public health, the revolutionary 
government has claimed success 
from the early years of its take- 
over, but until very recently those 
claims were justified only with re- 
spect to the redistribution of 
health facilities. A shortage of 
medical personnel (many of whom 
went into exile) and the incompe- 
tence of some medical organiza- 
tions led, inter alia, to a worsening 
of the infant mortality rate 
throughout the 1960's. Lately, 
however, government investments 
in medical training and facilities 


have begun to pay off. Today—but 


only today—Cuba is better off in 
the health field than it was before 
the revolution. 

The Cuban political system ap- 
pears to have been successful in 
stimulating popular participation 
and involvement in public affairs, 
thereby enhancing its own legiti- 
macy, while at the same time 
sharply limiting the impact of 
such participation on decision- 
making. In prerevolutionary Cuba 
—before the 1952 coup that es- 
tablished the dictatorship of Ful- 
gencio Batista—Cubans registered 
a high rate of turnout for elections. 
Social science surveys covering 
the entire prerevolutionary period 
show that Cubans were aware of 
politics and of the impact of gov- 
ernment on their lives, and that 
they were disposed to participate 
cooperatively in political affairs.’ 
The same data, however, indicate 
a high degree of alienation from 
political incumbents and existing 
political parties and the relative 
absence of participatory structures 
to tap the potential for political 
cooperation. 


1 These surveys will be discussed and 
bibliographed by the reviewer in a paper 
entitled “Political Culture in Cuba: 
Continuity and Change,” to be presented at 
the annual meeting of the Latin American 
Studies Association in Atlanta, Georgia, 
March 25-28, 1976. 
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In this latter sense, though a 
socialist “solution” was not inev- 
itable, many Cubans—especially 
in the cities—were psychologically 
available for socialism. Revolu- 
tionary politics provided the politi- 
cal structures to tap the potential 
for popular political involvement, 
particularly at the local level. The 
survey evidence available for the 
1960’s and 1970’s suggests that 
there is now a much greater con- 
gruence between attitudes and 
structures at this level.” It is, how- 
ever, impossible to verify empiri- 
cally whether the degree of aliena- 
tion from the national political 
leadership and from government 
and partisan institutions has been 
modified. The enemies of the rev- 
olution say “of course not”; its 
Supporters say “of course yes.” 
The reviewer’s inclination is to say 
probably yes, but there is not, in 
fact, sufficient evidence to bear 
on the point. 

In the early 1970’s several other 
things have happened to make 
more certain a judgment that the 
system works. On the economic 
front, as Mesa-Lago especially 
makes clear, there has been con- 
tinued growth for several years— 
the combined effect of rising world 
sugar prices and improved internal 
economic organization. And there 
is now substantial evidence that 
living standards have improved 
since 1970, though, in the aggre- 
gate, it is not yet clear whether 
per capita gross product in con- 
stant prices has surpassed the 
1960 level (the most we have been 
told is that by the end of 1973, 
per capita gross product—pre- 
Sumably expressed in current 
prices, and hence without allow- 
ance for inflation—had surpassed 
the figure for 1958, which was a 


2 Such evidence will also be discussed in 
the paper cited in footnote 1. 
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recession year*®). An important ef- 
fect of economic growth in the 
early 1970’s is that goods and 
services are now more available. 
There have also been efforts to 
promote “socialist legality,” to re- 
duce arbitrariness, to advise citi- 
zens of what is expected of them, 
to regularize participation through 
the government- and _party-con- 
trolled mass organizations, and to 
improve the structural efficiency 
of the party and the government. 

The radicalism of the late 
1960’s, which by every indication 
now available was grossly unpopu- 
lar, has come to an end. The effort 
to substitute moral for material 
incentives did not work; while 
moral incentives are still provided, 
there is a much greater stress now 
on material incentives. Egalitarian- 
ism has been denounced by Fidel 
Castro as an ideal the revolution 
cannot afford at the current stage 
of the construction of socialism. 
Yet, despite the reversals in previ- 
Ously egalitarian policies, it is 
probable that there is more inter- 
Class, intersexual, interracial, and 
interregional equality in contem- 
porary Cuba today than before the 
revolution. 

The present system works not 
only for others but also for itself, 
in that it reinforces authoritarian- 
ism. There is very little evidence 
that mass political participation 
has any impact on political deci- 
sions, except some relatively minor 
ones at the local level. Despite 
some administrative decentraliza- 
tion anticipating implementation 
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3 See speech by First Deputy Prime 
Minister Rad! Castro reprinted in 
Granma (Weekly Review—Havana), Jan. 13, 
1974, p. 2: Castro stated that over the 
15-year period 1958-73, “the population of 
Our country grew 32 percent... [and] the 
growth obtained in material production 
goes beyond this figure.” The context 
Suggests that material production was 
Calculated in current prices, 


of the new Constitution, the Cuban 
political system remains highly 
centralized. There is no legal, or- 
ganized political opposition within 
the system, and there is no open, 
public competition over office- 
holders and policies. The regime 
has a monopoly over mass com- 
munications. Effective authority is 
centralized in the 200,000 mem- 
bers of the party in a country ap- 
proaching nine million people; it 
is also centralized in the govern- 
ment bureaucracy. And within the 
party and government, final au- 
thority is concentrated in the 
hands of a fairly small political 
leadership, including the two 
dozen people (often holding more 
than one job) in the PCC Political 
Bureau and Secretariat and in the 
Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. In sum, the 
changes that have occurred since 
1970 have made the concentra- 
tion of political power more effec- 
tive, more efficient, and more tol- 
erable but have not changed the 
system’s basic authoritarian fea- 
tures. 

A final indication that the sys- 
tem works is that it has to use 
military or police force only rarely. 
Today, little evidence remains of 
active counterrevolution in Cuba; 
the opponents of Castroism have 
left the country or have become 
resigned to the system. Opposition 
has been illegitimate and illegal 
since 1960, and there is no longer 
much of it. As a consequence, the 
military and the police have be- 
come much less visible. The per- 
manent armed forces have been 
reduced from about 250,000 peo- 
ple in 1970 to about 100,000 to- 
day. While Cuba has long been 
committed to an active foreign 
policy, sending money, materials, 
and some personnel to fight 
abroad, it was not until the fall of 
1975, in Angola, that the Cuban 
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government felt internally secure 
enough to be able to commit sey- 
eral thousand troops (variously, 
said to be between 3,000 and 
10,000), provided at Moscow’s re- 
quest in the pursuit of joint for- 
eign-policy objectives. 

Inside Cuba, the responsibility ' 
for maintaining political discipline 
now falls primarily to civilian ac- 
tivist “Committees for the Defense 
of the Revolution.” When the law. 
is broken, the courts step in. The 
Cuban state is a legal leviathan; 
someone accused of counterrevo- 
lution stands naked before its un- 
restricted legal power. But while 
that legal power is unaltered, its 
exercise has become rare. One 
may or may not regret the re- 
gime’s political monopoly, de- 
pending on one’s values, but it 
Surely exists—and in conse- 
quence the regime no_ longer 
needs to rely much on coercion. 
As for nonpolitical crimes, a very 
large proportion of court cases are 
disposed of with public admoni- 
tions or light sentences; there is 
thus a sort of behavioral cushion 
protecting nonpolitical criminals 
from the legal leviathan. 

To say the Cuban system 
“works” is not to deny the exist- 
ence of important structural prob- 
lems within it. Because political 
centralization is so concentrated, 
mistakes take a long time to cor- 
rect and then often precipitate 
sharp zigzags in policy. Highly- 
centralized political systems typ- 
ically experience difficulty in mak- 
ing gradual decisions and policy 
adjustments a matter of course; 
Cuba is no exception. Moreover, 
the political incumbents are 
broadly representative of the dem- 
Ographic characteristics of the 
Cuban people and still less than 
fully competent to rule for that 
very reason. The Cuban national 
educational level is now in the up- 


per primary-school range; the 
party membership’s educational 
level is now in the junior high- 
school range. A junior high-school 
elite leads a grammar-school pop- 
ulation. If demographic repre- 
sentativeness has been achieved, 
training in leadership skills obvi- 
ously has not. The former helps to 
legitimize the system, but the lack 
of the latter undermines the re- 
gime’s performance, negatively 
affecting legitimation. 

It could be argued on this basis 
that political centralization in the 
hands of an elite within the party 
elite makes sense, in part, because 
full devolution of political power 
to the entire party membership 
could pose more problems than it 
would solve. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, this argument might 
presuppose a democratization of 
the party in the 1980’s as the gen- 
eral skill level rises—a possible 
development. However, the greater 
likelihood is that the habits of po- 
litical centralization will have 
grown so strong by the next dec- 
ade that altering them—even 
when the skill level has risen— 
will prove very difficult. 


TO SUM UP the themes herein in 
terms of the books reviewed, revo- 
lutionary rule in Cuba in the late 
1960’s may have seemed exhila- 
ratingly radical to some people, but 
it plunged that island into a state 
of near-disaster. The Halperin vol- 
ume sets the stage for the prob- 
lems of the late 1960's, which 
Gonzalez and Ritter explore in de- 


tail; Mesa-Lago describes how the 
Cuban government and party res- 
cued themselves from calamity 
after 1970; while Leiner’s case 
study suggests why the system of 
revolutionary rule had support 
even in its darkest days—namely, 
because it works to the benefit of 
many Cubans. Those dark days 
now seem over. The Cuban revolu- 
tion did not default, in part thanks 
to aid from the Soviet Union (some 
of which Cuba is paying back in 
Angola with different currency). 
Fidel Castro engineered sufficient 
policy and personnel changes to 
save the regime from its own folly, 
meantime keeping himself and 
those closest to him at the top of 
the power structure. 

Today, economic and political 
organizations have been reorga- 
nized, revitalized, and given some- 
what larger amounts of autonomy 
and discretion, though still within 
the confines of a very centralized 
political system. While policies 
accelerating egalitarianism have 
been reversed in part, the basic 
benefits of the earlier redistribu- 
tion of wealth are still widely dis- 
persed, giving the Cuban people 
a vested interest in the survival of 
the system. Unpopular moral- 
incentives policies have been dras- 
tically downgraded. Trends toward 
economic growth and toward po- 
litical and administrative institu- 
tionalization have been launched. 
As the 1970’s progress, revolu- 
tionary Cuba may seem increasing- 
ly “dull” in the sense that it has 
become, internally and interna- 
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tionally, a rather orthodox, loyal 
member of the Soviet-led alliance 
of socialist states. 

Though problems remain, and 
though the reviewer would per- 
sonally prefer to see a different 
type of political system in Cuba, 
revolutionary rule is today prob- 
ably more stable, more beneficial 
to more people in more predict- 
able ways, more organized, more 
efficient, more politically central- 
ized, more able to control political 
participation and to monopolize 
the means of mass communica- 
tion, less arbitrary, less given to 
flights of fancy, less independent 
internationally, and less competi- 
tive within the elite than at any 
time since Castro seized power. 

However others may evaluate 
these characteristics, the political 
system described above functions 
by and large as the revolutionary 
elite intends it to, or is at least 
moving in the “right” direction 
(except for the factor of increased 
dependence on the Soviet Union). 
It is a complex system that un- 
doubtedly alienates and _ disap- 
points some Cubans, while bene- 
fiting others. But what opposition 
still exists has become quiescent, 
and the silence of the discontented 
in turn makes it easier for the au- 
thoritarian system to function tol- 
erably well. It mobilizes less, it 
coerces less, and thus it works 
better—for its own sake, for its 
leadership, for its international 
patron, and probably for most of 
those citizens who remained in 
Castro’s Cuba by their own choice. 


By Enrique A. Baloyra 


LEO SAUVAGE: Ché Guevara, The 
Failure of a Revolutionary. 

Trans. by Raoul Fremont. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1973. 

ROBERTO M. BERNARDO: The 
Theory of Moral Incentives in 
Cuba. University, Ala., University 
of Alabama Press, 1971. 


ERNESTO GUEVARA occupies a 
prominent place in the hagiogra- 
phy of the Cuban Revolution. 
There is no doubt that he is one 
of the most interesting revolu- 
tionaries of our time. In his own 
way, he was the first internation- 
alist among the Cuban _revolu- 
tionaries and probably one of the 
few who showed a deep concern 
for major theoretical questions. 
But while his prominence is un- 
questioned, we, his contempo- 
raries, will probably be denied a 
plausible and balanced account of 
this very complex man. So far, 
Guevara biographers have failed 
to match the self-imposed stand- 
ards of scholarship demonstrated 
—for example—by Erik H. Erikson 
or Robert C. Tucker in writing 
about revolutionary giants.’ Per- 
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1 See Erikson’s Young Man Luther, New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1958, and Gandhi's Truth, 
On the Origins of Militant Nonviolence, New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1969, and Tucker’s 
Stalin as Revolutionary, 1897-1929, A Study 
in History and Personality, New York, 

W. W. Norton, 1973. 


The Fallibility of Che 


haps the kind of psycho-biograph- 
ical material that is indispensable 
to in-depth portraiture in this field 
is not yet fully available in the 
case of Guevara. Or maybe there is 
still too much crass commercial- 
ism motivating writings about con- 
temporary rebels. But possibly the 
biggest problem is that people 
interested in Guevara seem com- 
pelled toward partisanship—one 
way or the other; they cannot write 
about him  dispassionately, at 
least this soon after his moment 
in history. 


LEO SAUVAGE’S recent volume 
plunges him into the ongoing de- 
bate about Guevara. A veteran 
French journalist with an apparent 
penchant for writing about con- 
troversial contemporary events,” 
Sauvage raises some appropriate 
questions about Ché’s contribu- 
tion to the course of Cuban and 
Latin American revolutionism. His 
argument challenges the claims of 
those who have posthumously de- 
ified the slain leader as the ulti- 
mate hero of the revolution. 
Sauvage’s main thesis is that 
Ché’s undoubted contribution to 
revolutionary theory and practice 
has nevertheless been tainted by 
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2 See The Oswald Affair, An Examination 
of the Contradictions and Omissions of the 
Warren Report, trans. by Charles Gaulkin, 
Cleveland, World Publishing Co., 1966. 
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three major failures—partly his 
partly Castro’s, partly others’: the 
failure to create the new socialist 
man in Cuba, the failure to wage 
a successful guerrilla campaign 
in Bolivia, and the failure to create 
a second Vietnam in South Amer- 
ica. The argument is not entirely 
logical or satisfactory, but the 
questions are far too important to 
take lightly. 

The springboard of Sauvage’s 
discussion is the relationship be- 
tween Castro and Guevara—a fac- 
tor that weighed heavily in the: 
behavior of both men. Countering: 
the ex-post facto argument of the’ 
Guevarists that it was Castro: 
alone who first botched and finally. 
“betrayed” the revolution by turn- 
ing to Moscow, Sauvage stresses 
the close collaboration of the two 
men in the early years of the re- 
gime, a relationship in which 
Guevara accepted Castro as “the 
maximum leader.” He also com- 
pares Guevara, the Minister, to 
Trotsky, the Commissar, in terms 
of the thoroughness and impas- 
siveness with which both men. 
wrestled with a reluctant working 
class—a comparison that serves 
to remind us of a Guevara who 
could be orthodox, unimaginative, 
and coercive. Without exculpating 
Castro of the charges leveled 
against him by the Guevarists, 
Sauvage convincingly argues that 
Guevara shared substantial _re- 


sponsibility for many of Cuba’s 
problems and failures of the early 
| 1960's, particularly in the eco- 
nomic realm. It seems obvious in 
retrospect that some of the later 
decisions made by Castro—in par- 
ticular, the policy of reconciliation 
| with the USSR*—did in fact lead 
to increasing behind-the-scenes 
differences between the two men 
(decisions, incidentally, in which 
Castro was basically correct—at 
| least from the standpoint of the 
interests of the Cuban people). 
Sauvage is thus led to conclude 
that Guevara did in fact depart 
from Cuba in disagreement with 
Castro over revolutionary goals; 
but he goes a step further in sug- 
gesting that the split was also 
attributable to Guevara’s own 
| failures. Obviously, this conclusion 
may be disputed, but those who 
believe that Guevara’s departure 
was solely a question of the onset 
of Stalinism in Cuba should take 
‘another look at the record of 
Guevara’s participation in the re- 
/gime and his long acceptance of 
the final authority of Castro. 
Sauvage’s discussion of the 
Bolivian episode adds nothing to 
our previous knowledge of that 
disaster. Sauvage repeatedly criti- 
cizes the photomania of Guevara, 
only to admit at a later point that 
the disclosure of Ché’s presence 
in Bolivia was a key feature of his 
strategy. After all, the best Guevara 
could do was to attempt to recre- 
ate the scenario of the Cuban 
campaign, and it is apparent that 
he believed his prestige would get 
him recruits as well as moral and 
material support from his interna- 
tional following. This explains why 
he stressed “publicity” and also 
why he never really tried to coopt 
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3 Sauvage also cites the decision to stay 
out of the Dominican crisis of 1965 as an 
example. 


the Bolivian revolutionary move- 
ment—why he contented himself 
with inviting the miners to join 
him. Furthermore, the indications 
are clear that Ché was absolutely 
convinced of the rightness of his 
own interpretation of the Cuban 
revolution, which viewed the peas- 
antry as the vanguard; not being 
inclined to challenge his own con- 
victions, Ché was unable to under- 
stand his failure to attract Bolivian 
peasants to the cause. This cost 
him his life and established 
Guevara as the archetype of the 
revolutionary, a man impelled to 
pursue his convictions to their 
ultimate consequences. Sauvage 
minces no words in condemning 
Guevara’s fanaticism; he closes his 
argument by asking how the 
“model” revolutionary can be 
offered as the model socialist man, 
as the Guevarists would have if. 
In sum, Sauvage reminds us of 
some of the most unpleasant 
aspects of the revolutionary, and 
if he is not always fair in his ap- 
praisal of the facts, it is neverthe- 
less true that those facts cannot 
be overlooked in an honest evalua- 
tion of Ernesto Guevara. 


TURNING TO Guevara the ideo- 
logue, undoubtedly the man’s most 
important contribution to revolu- 
tionary thought was his theory of 
moral incentives, an outgrowth of 
his concern over how revolutionary 
goals—and in particular, the goal 
of egalitarianism—could be pre- 
served in the “transition period” 
of building socialism. There is 
clear evidence that during the 
early 1960’s differing attitudes on 
this issue led to a protracted de- 
bate within the Cuban elite on the 
relative merits of moral versus ma- 
terial incentives. 

Guevara’s theory and the debate 
surrounding it are the subject of 
Roberto Bernardo’s study, which 
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—though it has its weaknesses— 
is a thoughtful and intellectually 
honest effort at explication. The 
main drawback of the book seems 
to be a result of Bernardo’s inabil- 
ity to conduct on-the-spot research 
in Cuba and his consequent un- 
familiarity with some basic aspects 
of the Cuban revolutionary scene, 
leading him to make several errors 
of judgment and even of fact.* The 
most serious of these mistakes is 
the assertion that the Guevarists 
—the numbers and identity of 
whom are never clarified—tri- 
umphed decisively in 1966, silenc- 
ing all opposition after the official 
enshrinement of the “moral incen- 
tives” rationale. Carmelo Mesa- 
Lago® and K. S. Karol’—among 
others—offer considerable  evi- 
dence to challenge this conclu- 
sion. Bernardo’s assumption that 
“Guevarism’” would be a perma- 
nent structural feature of the 
Cuban regime has, of course, be- 
come increasingly doubtful since 
he wrote. 

At the same time, it could be 
argued that the value of Bernardo’s 
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4 Among the assertions with which the 
reviewer would take issue are: Bernardo’s 
claim that Ché’s ideology was equally as 
important as—if not more important than— 
Fidel’s personality in the process of Cuban 
revolutionary rule; his stress on the influence 
of ‘‘North American Marxism” in the Cuba 
of the early 1960’s; and his impression that a 
rather large number of planners, bureaucrats, 
and party officials took part in the 
controversy over incentives. An outright error 
is his identification of Castro as the author 
of the Tesis Econémica del Veintiseis de 
Julio, a manifesto that was written by the 
economist Felipe Pazos, now in exile. 

5 See Carmelo Mesa-Lago “Ideological, 
Political, and Economic Factors in the Cuban 
Controversy on Material versus Moral 
Incentives,”’ Journal of Inter-American 
Studies and World Affairs (Miami), February 
1972, pp. 49-111. 

6 During his visit to Cuba in 1967, K. S. 
Karol confirmed that many of the men who 
supposedly lost out to Guevara were once 
again occupying prominent positions in the 
regime. See Guerrillas in Power, New York, 
Hill & Wang, 1970, pp. 387-404, 473-76. 
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book lies in its elucidation of the 
important issues raised by the de- 
bate over moral incentives the- 
Ories, regardless of whether or not 
—or to what degree—they were 
later put into practice. Of partic- 
ular use is his lengthy discussion 
of Cuban notions on, and ap- 
proaches to, the elimination of the 
labor market. Also of value are his 
description of the major phases in 
the evolution of planning in Cuba, 
his distinction between the use of 
moral stimulation (mass mobiliza- 
tion from above) and moral incen- 
tives (means to instill voluntary 
individual compliance) in the pro- 
motion of revolutionary goals, and 
his discussion of the institution- 
alization of moral incentives. Un- 
like the cynics who fail to give 
Cuba any credit for its theoretical 
contributions to socialism, Ber- 
nardo gives credence to the seri- 
ousness and dedication with which 
the Cubans seeking a “purer” 
revolution immersed themselves 
in debate and shaped a response 
—a formulation which Bernardo 
labels a ‘“‘non-monetary egalitarian 
means of modernization” and 
likens to Soviet “war communism.” 

The more technical aspects of 
Bernardo’s discussion are difficult 


for a nonexpert to evaluate. Thus 
far, his description of the concrete 
implications of khozraschét (mass 
mobilization) and  decentralist 
compliance (moral incentives) — 
as they were argued in Cuba— 
stands unchallenged. So does his 
view that ideological aspects of 
the controversy in Cuba (e.g., the 
goals of egalitarianism and crea- 
tion of the new socialist man) 
were more important than differ- 
ences over the concrete methods 
of financing Cuba’s socialist mod- 
ernization. But Bernardo forgets 
or ignores that although the ideol- 
ogy of Guevara was the motor be- 
hind much of the debate, the im- 
plementation of the model and the 
debate itself were possible be- 
cause Fidel Castro saw fit to allow 
them to take place, and not be- 
cause the moral authority of 
Guevara compelled Castro to do 
so. Moreover, just as the departure 
of Guevara did not signal the end 
of originality and creativity in 
Cuba, so the move away from his 
version of Communist morality 
does not constitute a retreat from 
some of the crucibles that have 
worried the Cuban leadership all 
along. 

The irony is that Guevara and 
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his postulates represent a mixed 
blessing to the Cuban leadership: 


their legendary comrade continues | 
to provide tremendous moral cap- | 


ital for the Cuban revolution, but 
many of his actions and concepts 
seem in direct conflict with some 
of the changes—most of them for 
the better—that have taken place 
in Cuba in recent years. Current 


official exhortations to imitate Ché © 


seem ritualistic in light of the de- | 


cision to implement khozraschét, 
affirmed at the First Congress of 


the Cuban Communist Party last | 


December. 

At the same time, the seeming 
abandonment of the Guevara 
“way” does not constitute a re- 
pudiation of the values he stressed. 
Altruism, egalitarianism, and vol- 
untarism are not necessarily anti- 
thetical to, or incompatible with, 
the process of institutionalization. 
If for the moment these values 
cannot be “afforded,” as Castro 
has put it, there is no reason to 
assume that they will not be pur- 
sued again, if in different degree 
and by different means than those 
that failed before. Viewed in this 
perspective, Guevara’s moral con- 
tribution to socialist construction 
in Cuba is still relevant today. 
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Brazilian Communism: 
A History of Failure 


| By Riordan Roett 


RONALD H. CHILCOTE: The 
Brazilian Communist Party: 
Conflict and Integration, 1922- 
1972. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1974. 

JOHN W. F. DULLES: Anarchists 
and Communists in Brazil, 


| 1900-1935. Austin, University of 
| Texas Press, 1973. 


| AMONG STUDENTS of things 
| Brazilian, there is some puzzle- 


ment about the reasons why the 
Left, and specifically the Com- 


} munist Party, has had so little 
| substantive impact on that coun- 


| try’s political 
| books reviewed in this essay help 


system. The two 


Clarify the role of the Left in 
Brazil. Both volumes detail a story 
of unmitigated failure that will 
make even the more conservative 
observers of Latin American poli- 


| tics feel dismay, if not bewilder- 


ment, at the lack of political skill 
which the Left has demonstrated 
time and again. While it would 
comfort some observers of the 
Brazilian scene to be able to say 
that failure can be attributed to 
societal factors—e.g., delayed in- 
dustralization, lack of political 
consciousness among the “prole- 
tariat,” a well-organized and de- 
fensive ‘national bourgeoisie,” 
etc.'— it is clear that part of the 
blame must be assumed by the 


Left itself. A failure to develop 
grass-roots support, a proclivity for 
personalist leadership, and con- 
tinual fragmentation and internal 
disruption over ideological issues 
all contribute to the vigorous but 
ineffective role of the Left. 

The two volumes under review 
are complementary but very dif- 
ferent in scope and approach. The 
Dulles volume provides a minute, 
historical documentary of the ac- 
tivities of the Anarchists and Com- 
munists in Brazil from 1900 to 
1935, but it offers little in the way 
of critical interpretation or analy- 
sis. Chilcote’s book, on the other 
hand, is an in-depth, analytical 
study of the unsuccessful politics 
of the Communist Party—the 
Partido Comunista do_ Brasil 
(PCB)—over a half-century since 
its founding in 1922. Utilizing 
comparative political party theory 
as a loose framework for the or- 
ganization of his data, the author 
provides a solid narrative and de- 
tailed exegesis of the evolution of 
the party. But the theoretical 


1These themes dominate the dependencia 
literature. For example, the writings of 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso, Octavio lanni, 
Theotonio Dos Santos, and a multitude of 
other Brazilian analysts deal in depth with 
underdevelopment and economic 
dependence, paying particular attention to 
the internal factors that have precluded 
societal change. 
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framework promises more than it 
delivers, and in places awkwardly 
intrudes on his story. Chilcote 
clearly would like to see the party 
as a vital force in future political 
change in Brazil: 


. . aS one of the few remaining 
alternative opposition forces, the 
PCB should continue to appeal to 
segments of the alienated masses, 
and there is little evidence against 
the possibility, given the appropri- 
ate circumstances, that the party 
could become a revitalized revolu- 
tionary force in the struggle to re- 
mold Brazilian society. (p. 6) 


Neither his narrative nor the long 
history of the party provides any 
basis for this assertion, but fortu- 
nately the sentiments the quota- 
tion expresses seldom influence 
Chilcote’s perspective in detailing 
the failures of the PCB. Since 
1964, the impetus to remold 
Brazil has rested with a strong 
authoritarian regime that has been 
successful in legitimating its rule 
within the middle and upper 
classes, has presided over policies 
resulting in income concentration, 
not redistribution, and has avoided 
land reform and other pressing 
social and economic issues. lf 
those ills of Brazilian society are 
dealt with in any effective way in 
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the foreseeable future, realism 
dictates that the PCB will play 
little—if any—role in the process, 
both for reasons provided by Chil- 
cote himself and because the na- 
ture of the Brazilian political sys- 
tem, as analyzed by recent writers, 
provides little hope for mass par- 
ticipation or public policymaking 
supportive of social integration.’ 


TO TURN TO the roots and early 
history of Brazilian communism, 
before the organization of the 
PCB in 1922, radical thought in 
the country was represented by 
socialism, anarchism, and anar- 
cho-syndicalism. Most scholars— 
including Dulles and Chilcote— 
agree that socialism, while con- 
tributory to the general intellectual 
heritage from which the PCB drew 
its ideology, had little organiza- 
tional and political impact. Anar- 
chism was the major predecessor 
of the Communist Party; the two 
joined in a deadly struggle in the 
1920’s that resulted in the even- 
tual victory of the PCB over the 
anarchist and anarcho-syndicalist 
organizations that flourished be- 
fore and during World War |. The 
fledgling labor organizations be- 
came the battleground for anar- 
chist attempts to wrench social 
reforms and economic changes for 
the working class from. the 
oligarchy of the Old Republic. 
The 1917 Russian Revolution 
and the formation of the Com- 
munist Third International in 1919 
resulted in the polarization of 
labor and leftist groups into anti- 
and pro-Bolshevik camps. That 
split led to bitter and vituperative 
exchanges between the two fac- 


2 See, e.g., the reviewer’s study, Brazil: 
Politics in a Patrimonial Society, Boston, 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1972; and Alfred 
Stepan, Ed., Authoritarian Brazil (a collection 
of essays), New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1973. 


tions, themselves far from_ in- 
ternally homogeneous. What Dulles 
terms “the ideological problem” 
from 1920 to 1922 was in reality 
the death rattle of the non- 
Bolshevik Left. 

The period after the founding 
of the PCB saw the emergence of 
a number of organizational and 
leadership weaknesses that have 
plagued the PCB until today. Chil- 
cote points out that in the years 
just prior to the collapse of the 
Old Republic in 1930, 


. . . the party seems not to have 
been directly involved in the main 
issues of the period but rather was 
concentrating its resources on 
achieving status within the inter- 
national Communist movement 
and consolidating the internal 
party organization, and in addition 
was concerned to eliminate anar- 
chist remnants and to organize 
the working class. (pp. 29-30) 


None of these goals was fully ac- 
complished, save the elimination 
of the anarchists. Moreover, the 
PCB split ideologically. The party 
congresses in the 1920’s demon- 
strated a multiplicity of ideological 
positions that precluded effective 
action or internal consistency. 
Preoccupied with factionalism, the 
leadership had all it could do to 
maintain the organizational in- 
tegrity of the fledgling move- 
ment. The few electoral victories 
achieved were concentrated in the 
large urban centers and had little 
impact on policy formulation. 


IN THE LATE 1920's, the PCB ini- 
tiated what was to be an enduring 
relationship with Luiz Carles 
Prestes; more than any other fac- 
tor, Prestes was to determine the 
party’s future development.’ A 
popular hero of young officers’ re- 
volts during the early and mid- 
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1920’s known as the tenentes re- 
bellions, Prestes was an appealing’ 
and dynamic leader of leftist orien-. 
tation and political ambition. In! 
1927, the PCB met with Prestes, 
then in exile in Bolivia, to discuss 
the possibility of his spearheading 
an alliance with the petty bour- 
geoisie. The PCB invited Prestes _ 
in 1929 to be its presidential 
candidate in the 1930 national 
election; he refused at that time 
because of the radical nature of 
the PCB’s platform. 

Generally critical of Getulio 
Vargas’ Liberal Alliance in the 
1930 election, both before and 
after its electoral defeat, and 
Vargas’ seizure of power in the. 
same year through a military- | 
backed coup, Prestes eventually | 
cast in his lot with the PCB in 
1931. He spent some time in the | 
Soviet Union, returning to Brazil © 
in 1935. As a member of the | 
party’s Political Bureau and Cen- 
tral Committee, as well as of the ) 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
intern, he became a leading figure _ 
in the popular front called the Na- | 
tional Liberating Alliance (ANL), | 
organized in early 1935, a short- 
$$ Oe 

3 Standard references in English on the 
phenomenon of Prestes and the PCB 


are Luis E. Aguilar, Ed., Marxism in 
Latin America, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, | 
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1968; Robert J. Alexander, Communism 

in Latin America, New Brunswick, N.J., 
Rutgers University Press, 1957; and 

Rollie Poppino, /nternational Communism 

in Latin America: A History of the 
Movement, 1917-1963, New York, The 

Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. In Portuguese, 
see Glauco Carneiro, Historia das 
Revolugoes Brasileiras, Vol. 2: Da 
Revolugao Liberal a Revolucdo de 31 de 
Margo (1930-1964) (The History of Brazilian 
Revolutions, Vol. 2: From the Liberal 
Revolution to the Revolution of March 31 
[1930-1964]), Rio de Janerio, Edicdes O. 
Cruzeiro, 1965; and Leonico Basbaum, 
Histéria Sincera da Republica, Vol. 3: 
1930-1960 (A True History of the Republic, 
Vol. 3: 1930-1960), 2nd ed., Sao Paulo, 
Coleg¢ao Temas Brasileiros, Editora Edaglit, 
1962. Basbaum is a former member of the 
PCB. 


lived attempt at collaboration 

}among groups opposed to the 
fascism of Plinio Salgado’s In- 
tegralist Party and to the alleged 
suppressive measures of the 
Vargas regime. The ANL was out- 
lawed in July 1935 and crushed 
jin a series of abortive rebellions 
‘in Recife and Natal the following 
| November.* Prestes and the move- 
ment’s leadership were arrested, 
imprisoned, and isolated from na- 
| tional politics for almost a decade 
—until Vargas’ dictatorial “New 
State,” established in 1937, was 
brought down through new elec- 
tions held in 1945 at the insist- 
ence of the military. 

Legal status was restored to the 
| PCB in 1945, and for the next two 
years the party participated ac- 
tively in national politics. The PCB 
| candidate for the presidency in 
the 1945 election, Yeddo Fiuza— 
a unity candidate, not a party 
| member—received 10 percent of 
| the vote. Nationwide, 14 deputies 
and one senator were elected, 
| gaining about nine percent of the 
total vote. Prestes took his seat as 
the first—and, as it turned out, 
last—PCB member of the Senate. 
The PCB’s public life ended 
abruptly in May 1947 when the 
Supreme Electoral Court outlawed 
the party; in the following January, 
the Congress purged its Com- 
munist membership. 


FROM ITS political banishment in 
1947 through the present day, the 
PCB has taken various political 
stances, none of which has had 
sufficient impact to achieve either 


4Two standard reference works on the 
1930’s are Edgard Carone, Revolugdes do 
Brasil Contemporaneo 1922-1938 
(Revolutions of Contemporary Brazil, 
1922-1938), Sao Paulo, Colegdo Buriti (Il), 
S4o Paulo Editoria, 1965; and Robert M. 
Levine, The Vargas Regime: The Critical 
Years, 1934-1938, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1970. 


renewed legal status or massive 
popular support for the party. 
During the years immediately fol- 
lowing its loss of legality, it pur- 
sued an anti-imperialist line; in 
the early 1950’s, it moved from 
the advocacy of an extreme revo- 
lutionary position to one of mild 
reformism and gradual change in 
Brazil. These positions, and the 
tactics associated with them, re- 
flected in good part whatever in- 
ternational policy of the Soviet 
Union was in vogue. 

Though illegal, the PCB was 
able to gain some influence in the 
labor movement and among stu- 
dent and intellectual groups by 
working relatively closely with the 
Brazilian Labor Party (PTB), one 
of two parties Vargas allowed to 
operate openly after 1945. But 
for most of the 1950’s, the PCB 
was preoccupied with internal 
dissension between an old guard 
faction and a “renovating” wing, 
a struggle finally won by the re- 
formers in the early 1960’s. 
Prestes managed to remain leader 
and Secretary General of the party 
throughout this internecine fight- 
ing “because of his public image 
and caudillo popularity” (Chilcote, 
p. 72). 

Confronted with the growing 
radicalization of Brazilian politics 
in the 1962-64 period, the PCB 
feverishly threw its support behind 
the left-leaning government, of 
Joao Goulart (in power since 
1961), which was perceived as 
Communist-dominated by the con- 
servatives and military groups. 


5See Fernando Pedreira, Marco 31: 
Civis e Militares no Processo da Crise 
Brasileira (March 31: The Civilians and 
Military Involved in the Brazilian Crisis), 

Rio de Janeiro, José Alvaro, 1964, for an 
excellent discussion of the 1964 downfall of 
the Goulart government. In English, see 
Thomas E. Skidmore, Politics in Brazil, 
1930-1964. An Experiment in Democracy, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1967. 
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The military eventually organized 
and executed a successful coup 
d’état on March 31, 1964.° With 
the forced collapse of the 18-year 
old Republic, the PCB once again 
found itself subjected to persecu- 
tion.® 

New infighting quickly devel- 
oped in response to growing 
pressure for open revolutionary 
struggle. Meeting in May 1965, 
the Central Committee affirmed 
Prestes’ pro-Soviet line and re- 
jected a “hard-line” faction that 
favored violence. The hard-liners 
eventually broke with the party, 
further weakening the PCB. 
Led by Carlos Marighella, who 
resigned from the PCB Execu- 
tive Commission in December 
1966, the revolutionary faction 
supported the goals of the Or- 
ganization of Latin American Sol- 
idarity (OLAS) and initiated a pro- 
gram of urban guerrilla warfare 
that galvanized Brazilian society 
in the late 1960’s.’ Bombings, rob- 
beries, and kidnapings confirmed 
the commitment of the Marighella 
group to the overthrow of the 
military regime. 

But however spectacular in its 
initial impact, the guerrilla pro- 
gram collapsed when confronted 
with the ruthless and efficient or- 
ganization of the Brazilian secu- 


6 Chilcote reports that 74 party members 
were indicted and about 60 brought to trial 
in the two years following the coup, 
while 59 Communists lost their political 
rights for a 10-year period (p. 84). The 
party became a prime object of the military 
regime’s ongoing crackdown on all 
allegedly subversive groups. 

7See Carlos Marighella, For the Liberation 
of Brazil, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 
Ltd., 1971, for the program and philosophy 
of the groups to the left of the PCB. 

Marcio Moreira Alves, author of A Grain of 
Mustard Seed: The Awakening of the 
Brazilian Revolution, Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday/Anchor, 1973, is a former leftist 
deputy who critically evaluates the failure 
of the PCB and its splinter groups in the 
1960's. 
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rity forces. Marighella was shot to 
death in 1969, and his chief col- 
laborators shortly met the same 
fate—Joaquim Camara Ferreira in 
1970, and Carlos Lamarca in Sep- 
tember 1971. With the deaths of 
the three main leaders of the 
guerrilla movement, armed oppo- 
sition to the regime ended. 
Within the party, opposition to 
the old-line leadership terminated 
as well. Prestes’ hold over the or- 
ganization’s machinery and doc- 
trine remained unassailable into 
the 1970’s, as the party sought to 
identify a strategy that would 
bring it influence and power. That 
search continues today. 
Factionalism; personalism, in 
the form of Prestes’ dominant per- 


sonality and style; organizational 
elitism; dependence on the Soviet 
Union for ideological cues; and 
lack of a mass base: these are the 
characteristics that describe the 
PCB through most of its history. 
They are discussed at length in 
Part Ill of the Chilcote volume, 
which constitutes a masterful ex- 
plication of the intricacies of local 
party organization and of intra- 
party ideological and personal dis- 
putes. The detail assembled by the 
author confirms the inherent 
weakness and lack of impact of 
the PCB in Brazilian political his- 
tory. 


TO SUM UP, Dulles’ volume is in- 
teresting as an account of the 
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Origins and early vicissitudes of 
the PCB, but it does not contribute 
much to our understanding of the 
dynamics of the Left in Brazil. 
Chilcote’s volume, far more ambi- 
tious, captures the dynamics of | 
the PCB very well but demon- | 
strates, contrary to his own stated | 
presumption, that the party has © 
not offered and does not now offer | 
a serious political alternative in| 
contemporary Brazil. Prestes and | 
the cast of interesting, but ulti- | 
mately ineffectual, characters that — 
have dominated the PCB for so_ 
long are as much responsible for | 
their failure as is the hostile en- | 
vironment in which they chose, 
with a vengeance, to seek their 
political kingdom. 
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DURING NO WAR in which the 
United States has been involved 
was there more detailed informa- 
tion available and less understand- 
ing of what it meant than in the 
long struggle over the future of 
South Vietnam. 

This was not for lack of debate 
on the subject. From the begin- 
ning, informed persons in the 
United States and elsewhere were 
divided as to the wisdom of Wash- 
ington’s intervention in Indo- 
chinese affairs, and the frustra- 
tions and setbacks encountered 
by American policymakers over 
the years swelled the ranks of the 
Critics. 
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But these disagreements gen- 
erated more heat than light be- 
cause analysts, whether they 
called themselves conservatives, 
liberals, or leftists, too often 
shared a common failing—an in- 
difference 
torical and social realities. They 
tended to ignore inconvenient 
facts when these failed to conform 
either to Western political assump- 
tions or to their own preconceived 
ideas. It is not surprising, then, 
that there has been so much mis- 
understanding about the nature of 
the revolutionary movement that 
emerged in South Vietnam in the 
period following the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954. 

That conference, which ended 
the eight-year war between France 
and the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam led by Ho Chi Minh, 
marked international acceptance 
of Vietnamese independence. But 
how the country should be gov- 
erned, and by whom, now that it 
had regained its freedom for the 
first time since the 19th century, 
was not decided at Geneva. 

Unable to agree on any long- 
term political arrangement for 
Vietnam in 1954, the great powers 
chose instead to partition the 
country. It is true that partition 
was devised as a temporary ex- 
pedient pending a vote by the 
Vietnamese people to determine 
their own future. But the Saigon 
regime had refused at Geneva to 
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to Vietnamese his- . 


accept accords that recognized 
the control by the Ho Chi Minh 
government over the northern half 
of the country, and there was con- 
siderable doubt among Viet- 
namese that the great powers ever 
had any intention of forcing elec- 
tions. Given both the international 
and the domestic situation, the 
prospect of any such elections was 
unrealistic. 

Thus it was that the Hanoi gov- 
ernment, having defeated the 
French in 1954, felt itself deprived 
by the accords of half the country 
after 1954 and bottled up by an 
artificial boundary north of the 
17th parallel. Ho Chi Minh had led 
his people to fight against France 
with two declared objectives. One, 
independence, was now an accom- 
plished fact. But the other was 
unity—the reunification of north 
and south, within the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam—and that 
had still to be achieved. 

In the meantime, no arbitrary 
partition line, least of all one 
drawn by foreigners, could deny 
to the Ho Chi Minh government 
the considerable assets it retained 
in the south, where its prestige 
was high after the victory over 
France. Though the Ho Chi Minh 
government had been strongest in 
the north during the war years, 
many southerners had fought in 
the ranks of the resistance, popu- 
larly known as the Viet Minh, 
under the leadership of the Com- 
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munist Lao Dong Party. People in 


Minh administration during the 


While the Ho Chi Minh government 
withdrew most of its armed forces 
to the north after the Geneva 
ceasefire accords, some of them 


was it in Hanoi’s interest to remove 
the hard core of the Lao Dong 
Party’s southern organization and 
its network of experienced agents. 
These also remained intact in the 
south and constituted a continu- 
ing challenge to the government 
in Saigon. 

Most southerners had no wish 
to live under a Communist regime 
like that which had emerged in the 
north. But the Saigon government 
had originally been a reflection of 
French colonial authority and had 
achieved full independence only 
in 1954. Under Ngo Dinh Diem, 
it had finally thrown off the onus 
of colonialism, so that for the first 
time patriots who were not Com- 
munists might accept it as an al- 
ternative to Hanoi. However, it 
still had few popular roots and 
lacked the dedicated southern 
militants necessary to transform 
the new state from juridical fiction 
into political reality. Faced with 
these obstacles, it was slowly, and 
with difficulty, that the Diem gov- 
ernment began to assert its au- 
thority south of the 17th parallel. 

Far from being resolved—as 
many people were led to believe— 
the struggle over which faction 
would rule in South Vietnam had 
only just begun. The four books 
under review deal with different 
aspects of that struggle. 


CHALMERS JOHNSON discusses 
the Vietnamese conflict within the 
framework of “people’s war.” In 
Autopsy on People’s War, he 


the areas south of the 17th par- 
allel that had been under Viet 


War years knew no other authority. 


were deliberately left behind. Nor 


traces the doctrine from the 
Chinese Communists’ experience 
with their own revolution, through 


its adaptation by the Vietnamese, 


to such theorists of people’s war 


as Ché Guevara and Frantz Fanon. 
Guerrilla warfare was conceived in 


increasingly political terms over 


the years, and the emphasis 
shifted so that where once broad 
popular support was presupposed, 


more recently guerrilla warfare 
has been used as a means of cre- 
ating a popular majority where 


one did not previously exist. 
Johnson observes that the 

Chinese followed in the footsteps 

of other successful revolutionaries 


before them—Americans, French- 


men, and Russians—who tried to 
spread their doctrines outside 
their own borders. And like their 
Russian predecessors, the Chinese 
soon adapted their theories of 
revolution to serve their own na- 
tional policies. Chinese advocacy 
of people’s war reached a high 
point in the 1960’s. In recent 
years, Peking has shown less in- 
terest in subversion and _ revolu- 
tion abroad and has been more 
willing to work with non-Commu- 
nist countries outside the two 
major power blocs. 

While it is useful to be reminded 
that social and economic factors 
are not alone in making revolu- 
tions and that ideology too can be 
vital, the influence of Chinese 
ideology on Vietnam is a subject 
that must be handled with great 
caution, for the Vietnamese revo- 
lutionaries have always remained 
deeply rooted in their own distinc- 
tive national traditions. The inflam- 
matory rhetoric of people’s war, 
whether in Chinese or Vietnamese 
mouths, too often encouraged 
Westerners to view the Commu- 
nist-led revolution in Vietnam 
more as an extension of Chinese 
foreign policy than as the indige- 
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nous movement that it was and 
never ceased to be. This was a 
great error of the 1960’s and one 
that caused Washington to over- 
react to events in Indochina, with 


disastrous results. 


Johnson suggests that the Viet-. 
namese Communists would have 
done better had they “derevolu-. 
tionized” their revolution, enabling | 
other nations to see that this was 
simply a civil war that did not 
threaten the established world 
order. The Chinese doctrine of 


people’s war, he writes, made this | 


separation impossible. Certainly, 


the Ho Chi Minh government's in- 
sistence on its role as “the van- 
guard of the revolution” during 


the 1960’s played into the hands 
of those Americans who favored 


military intervention against it. 
More skeptical Western analysts | 
might have taken into considera- 


tion the need felt by a small coun- 
try like North Vietnam to break 
down its isolation and find strength 


in publicly identifying with power- 


ful allies in the Communist world. 


IT WAS NOT Chinese “revolution- 


ary ecumenism,” then, but the 
unresolved contest among Viet- 
namese over the future of the 
south that led them to war. The 
southern countryside was particu- 
larly open to violence and revolu- 
tion because of the disruption of 
the traditional social and eco- 
nomic fabric. This was due not 
only to the long war for independ- 
ence but also to the heritage of 
the French colonial era which 
Spawned it. In Before the Revolu- 
tion: The Vietnamese Peasants 
Under the French, Ngo Vinh Long 
deals with the impact of French 
colonial rule on the living condi- 
tions of the Vietnamese peasantry. 

One lesson of Vietnam’s cen- 
turies of history as an_ inde- 
pendent state had been that in- 


Mternal peace depended on a 
)broadly-based system of land 
ownership, and the policies of the 
)) Nguyen court in independent 19th- 
century Vietnam had been rela- 
\|tively responsive to peasant needs. 
The colonial regime had other 
priorities. Under the French, ex- 
tensive areas were expropriated, 
and favored individuals were able 
to accumulate large holdings. The 
imposition of a colonial economy 
and the new emphasis on produc- 
tion for foreign markets led to the 
concentration of land ownership 
in relatively few hands. Even the 
villages lost control of most of 
their communal lands that were 
supposed to be held in common 
and used for the support of those 
in need. 

Deprived of their own land, 
peasants were forced to work the 
lands of others as tenant farmers 
or agricultural laborers. Rents 
were exorbitant, taxes were high, 
and the peasant was at the mercy 
of the omnipresent usurer. 

To illustrate his scholarly ac- 
count of the miserable conditions 
of peasant life in colonial days, 
Ngo Vinh Long draws on sources 
as yet untapped by Western stu- 
dents. Half of the book is devoted 
to translations of writings by 
Vietnamese authors, mostly from 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. Many 
chose to present their work in the 
form of fiction as a way of avoid- 
ing censorship by the colonial au- 
thorities. 

This book, which covers the 
period that began around 1900 
and ended only in 1945 when the 
Ho Chi Minh government emerged 
to challenge French control of the 
country, provides essential back- 
ground to the struggle for power 
in the south after the 1954 parti- 
tion. From the beginning, the 
Communists recognized, as the 
Diem government did not, the im- 


portance of the land question in 
enlisting peasant support. 


JEFFREY RACE and William R. 
Andrews also focus on the peas- 
entry in their analyses of the 
methods by which the Communist- 
led revolutionary movement took 
over two neighboring provinces in 
the Mekong Delta. Operating in 
the rural areas, where the Saigon 
regime was most’ vulnerable 
through errors of omission and 
commission, the Communists com- 
bined the use of terror against the 
apparatus of local government and 
its supporters with land redistri- 
bution and other measures to ex- 
ploit the inequities of the social 
order, so as to give the peasants 
a stake in an eventual Communist 
victory. The Communists thus 
succeeded in mobilizing village 
after village under the party and 
against Saigon. 

Andrews concentrates on the 
activities of the Lao Dong Party in 
Dinh Tuong Province between 
1960 and 1964. Race offers a 
more ambitious study of Commu- 
nist-led revolutionary activity, and 
of the government’s response to 
it, over a period of 16 years in 
Long An province. He is particu- 
larly interested in the crucial years 
between 1956 and 1960, when 
the Communists laid the ground- 
work of what was to prove their 
successful strategy. The extensive 
quotations from documents and 
interviews make this book an im- 
portant contribution to the history 
of the period. 

In the face of such documenta- 
tion, the myth must be laid to rest 
that the emergence of the post- 
1954 —srevolutionary movement 
should be attributed, not to the 
dedication and persistence of the 
southern cadres of the Lao Dong 
Party working under the direction 
of the Central Committee in 
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Hanoi, but to the _ ill-conceived 
policies of Ngo Dinh Diem, which 
generated a spontaneous peasant 
rising against the Saigon regime. 
That the revolt was spontaneous 
was precisely the impression, of 
course, that the party meant to 
create at the time, although Race’s ' 
interviews with former party 
cadres suggest that even Lao Dong 
Party members were surprised at 
their success in gaining Western 
acceptance of this myth. 

The early years of the Diem era 
had been unexpectedly difficult 
ones for the party. Party leaders, 
more sophisticated than most 
Westerners realized, had few illu- 
sions that elections would ever be 
held in the south to reunify the 
country after Geneva, but they 
did not communicate this analysis 
of the situation to party cadres be- 
low the provincial level. Although 
the election issue proved useful 
to the Communists for attacking 
Saigon, there were many defec- 
tions from the party when elec- 
tions did not materialize. Further- 
more, the Diem government, which 
had appeared to be on the verge 
of collapse, not only grew stronger 
but began a campaign of repres- 
sion against the Communists. 

The Communists set about re- 
building their southern organiza- 
tion. The party line was to concen- 
trate on political action against 
the government, but as early as 
1957 the party initiated a cam- 
paign of assassinations of village 
officials—the best and worst of 
them—and of teachers, who might 
have provided an alternative lead- 
ership to the Communists. This 
campaign had three aims: to 
frighten officials, to impress the 
peasants with the power of the 
party, and to isolate them from the 
central government. 

In the 1950’s, the Diem regime 
did alienate much of the south- 
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ern population through its un- 
reasonable hostility to non-Com- 
munist veterans of the Viet Minh- 
led resistance against France. 
Even so, Saigon’s repression of the 
Lao Dong Party proved surprisingly 
effective—more effective than 
most outsiders realized at the 
time, since the position of the 
party became increasingly pre- 
Carious. 

Only when reports reached 
Hanoi that the party was in real 
danger in the south did the Cen- 
tral Committee decide that the 
time had arrived to revise its 
policy. In May 1959, the Cen- 
tral Committee authorized the 
southern branch of the party to 
bring its armed forces out of the 
secrecy in which they had been 
maintained and to supplement its 
political activities with armed 
action. 

This new policy line was passed 
down from the top for discussion 
at successive echelons of the 
pyramid of committees in which 
the party was organized. In No- 
vember 1959, it reached the dis- 
trict level. By January 1960, 
armed bands emerged in the 
south, a new and abrupt wave of 
assassinations swept through the 
villages, and a direct attack was 
launched on the headquarters of 
the 32nd Regiment at Trang Sup 


in Tay Ninh Province. Two months 
later, a group of veterans of the 
resistance, meeting somewhere 
in the south, issued a declaration 
calling for the overthrow of the 
Diem regime. 

This declaration has been wide- 
ly quoted by Diem’s numerous 
critics in the West. Many of them 
apparently have not been able to 
believe that the Lao Dong Party 
had either the ability or the means 
to carry out plans over a period 
of years and against considerable 
Opposition. It has been easier to 
assume that the simple act of es- 
tablishing a frontier at the 17th 
parallel had somehow neutralized 
the southern branch of the Lao 
Dong Party and turned over all ini- 
tiative in the south to Diem. 
Hence, these analysts have viewed 
the March 1960 declaration as a 
significant expression of  inde- 
pendent southern public opinion 
that had rejected Ngo Dinh Diem. 

It might seem to have been 
rather late, to be sure, for a gath- 
ering of veterans to urge on Hanoi 
a policy that had already been in 
effect for several months, even if 
that was their purpose, as some 
observers suggest. But it was not 
—for the excellent reason that the 
meeting was held on the orders of 
the Lao Dong Party itself. The 
Communists in the south were 
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under attack from the Saigon gov-. 
ernment and needed to prepare 
the people for open opposition to 
Diem, to demonstrate that the new 
armed revolutionary forces were 
genuinely southern, and to per- 
suade veterans of the resistance 
to join them. 

However, the party was still | 
concerned that the north should | 
not appear to be interfering in~ 
southern affairs. Nor did it want 
the armed units to be cut off from _ 
the rest of the population. Abroad 
as at home, it was useful that the | 
revolutionary movement be seen. 
as a widely-based southern chal- 
lenge to Diem and not just a Com- 
munist operation. Therefore, the | 
National Liberation Front, which | 
brought together a number of non- |. 
Communist groups and _ individu- |. 
als under the leadership of the 
party, was established in Decem- 
ber 1960. 

The background of these events 
was not inaccessible to Westerners 
at the time they took place, but 
prejudice and credulity blunted 
the perceptions of many observ- 
ers. It is to the credit of scholars 
that by painstaking research, like 
archaeologists digging in the 
jungle that has overgrown some 
ancient civilization, they are be- 
ginning to reconstruct the recent, 
and highly controversial, past. 


By Michael Keren 


The GDR’s ‘“‘Economic Miracle’ 
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THE TITLE “The Race Between 
the Systems” affixed to one of the 
chapters in Werner Obst’s book on 
the economy of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) is indicative 
of a good portion of the rather 
meager output of Western litera- 
ture on that economy. Indeed, the 
two Germanies, more than any 
other pair of countries, seem to 
provide an ideal laboratory setting 


for testing the relative merits of 
the two major politicoeconomic 
systems of our era. In Germany, 
socialism and capitalism or cen- 
tral planning and the market, label 
them as you will, have developed 
side-by-side from the ashes of 
their respective sectors of the 
vanquished Third Reich—both 
areas nearly equally destroyed by 
World War || but undisturbed by 
subsequent conflicts such as those 
in Korea or Vietnam. 

Careful comparison of the two 
economies reveals that the eco- 
nomic performance of the Com- 
munist GDR, if we measure it by 
the rate of growth of output, has 
been roughly as good as that of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
To use the FRG as a yardstick for 
measuring the GDR is to set a 
fairly high standard, for the for- 
mer has been regarded as the 
“economic miracle” of the West. 
Moreover, it is public knowledge 
that the German Democratic Re- 
public is the richest member of 
the Communist Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, that it has 
maintained for a dozen years an 
annual growth rate of net material 
product (NMP) of some 5 percent 
unaided by population growth, 
that its growth of income must 
have been as steady as that of 
any other country in East or West 
(between 4.5 and 5.2 percent per 
annum for the years 1964-71 and 
slightly higher thereafter),’ that 
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except for a brief aberration as 
the 1960’s ceded to the 1970's 
growth has consistently achieved 
plan targets, and that the GDR was 
the first member of the East Euro- 
pean bloc to initiate economic re- 
forms in the early 1960's. Finally, 
as will be presently shown, this 
“red economic miracle” also 
stands up quite well under a some- 
what closer scrutiny. 

All this should be sufficient ex- 
cuse for more study, yet there is 
a surprising lack of Western inter- 
est in the economy of the GDR. 
Except in West Germany, where 
a lot of work has been and is 
being done on all aspects of life 
in the sister republic to the east 
and where four of the present 
books were produced, there are 
very few books or articles pub- 
lished on the East German econ- 
omy, particularly in English. Other 
than the celebrated work of Wolf- 
gang F. Stolper and Karl W. Ros- 
kamp published in 1960,’ the 


1For data, see Statistisches Jahrbuch der 
DDR (GDR Statistical Yearbook), East Berlin, 
Staatsverlag der DDR, for various years. 

2 The Structure of the East German 
Economy, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Studies of the system 
of foreign trade might seem to be an 
exception, for both Frederic L. Pryor’s 
The Communist Foreign Trade System 
(London, Allen and Unwin, 1963) and Heinz 
Kohler’s Economic Integration in the Soviet 
Bloc (New York, Praeger, 1965) are based 
on the GDR. However, both approached 
the GDR not for its own sake, but as an 
example of a Soviet-type economy. 
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reviewer knows of no book-length 
Study available in English and de- 
voted exclusively to the East Ger- 
man economy. Instead, as noted 
above, the comparative approach 
has predominated—witness_ the 
one English-language volume un- 
der review, Martin Schnitzer’s 
East and West Germany: A Com- 
parative Economic Analysis. 

In what follows, we shall first 
examine some of the comparisons 
made in the Obst and Schnitzer 
Studies. It should be noted that 
it is no simple matter to make a 
fair comparison of two economies 
and that certain of the data and 
concepts of these authors must be 
subjected to close scrutiny. 
Hence, the present discussion will 
be unavoidably technical at some 
points. Beyond these important 
questions of statistical analysis, 
we Shall also look briefly at what 
the reviewed volumes have to say 
on the reasons for the noteworthy 
performance of the GDR economy. 


THE OPENING paragraphs may 
have seemed to imply that the 
sole reason for comparing the two 
Germanies is academic—i.e., to 
make controlled comparisons be- 
tween the two systems. If so, it 
would be the systems, not Ger- 
many, in which we would be in- 
terested. Yet when Obst makes 
his comparison, his interest is in 
Germany, and it is far from aca- 
demic. He hopes to use this com- 
parison as a crystal ball for gaz- 
ing into the future. His thesis is 
that if the present political divi- 
sion of Germany is to be main- 
tained, the difference between the 
living standards in East and West 
must be kept within some bounds. 
To show on the basis of past per- 
formance that the gap in con- 
sumption cannot be kept from 
growing is to raise a question 
about the long-run viability of the 


GDR as an economic and political 
entity (p. 250). 

Obst is a refugee ,rom East 
Germany, where he formerly 
served on the staff of Willi Stoph, 
then Chairman of the GDR Coun- 
cil of Ministers and now Chairman 
of the State Council (i.e., Presi- 
dent) of the GDR. Why did he 
leave the East? Though Obst is 
very critical of the GDR and its 
performance, he is full of respect 
for past colleagues—bureaucrats 
and planners—and even for the 
East German planning system as 
such. There is nothing wrong, he 
Says, in running a_ centralized 
economy (pp. 104 ff.). Nor is the 
bureaucratic management pyra- 
mid to blame: East German enter- 
prises, he contends, are as well 
organized as capitalist firms, with 
efficient division into staff and 
line functions, and their managers 
are as proficient, dedicated, and 
as ready to make decisions and 
to take risks as their capitalist 
counterparts (pp. 130 ff.); more- 
over, even the top of the pyramid, 
the Council of Ministers, is a fairly 
well-oiled machine (Chap. 15). 
However, the real cooks—and the 
ones who spoil the broth—are the 
party hacks and ideologues in the 
machine of the SED (Socialist 
Unity Party). Obst seems to imply 
that had another party with a dif- 
ferent ideology run the same cen- 
tralized bureaucratic machine, 
the results might have been quite 
different and better. For what is 
bad about the system, he argues, 
lies in the ideologically-rooted ob- 
jectives which the party has im- 
posed on the GDR economy— 
maximum growth, maximum labor 
productivity, and full employment 
at all costs (pp. 58 ff. and passim). 
The Communist objectives make 
for an enormous waste of capital 
that dooms the East to trail far 
behind the West, where Capitalists 
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Strive for maximum profitability 
and hence achieve greater effici- 
ency. Factually, Obst is doubtless 
correct: there must be more 
bungling in the allocation of in- 
vestments in the East than in the 
West. When it comes to theory, 
however, he is on weaker ground. 
If maximum income, or maximum 
growth of income, is the aim of 
the state, the derived target, for 
which each enterprise should 
Strive, is profits. And, in fact, the 
New Economic System (NES) in- 
troduced in the GDR in the early 
1960’s did give profits more im- 
portance as a success indicator 
than formerly—but, says Obst, 
not enough. According to him, 
“nobody has yet been fired for | 
a declining capital profitability”; | 
rather, “socialist managers . . . 
[endanger] their position when 
they do not fulfill their political 
tasks or their production plans” 
(p. 139). 

It seems that there was a time 
when Obst was satisfied with the 
system, when he had hopes that 
the efficient bureaucrats might 
have the upper hand in the in- 
ternal struggles over the direction 
the GDR economy should take. He 
recounts how in the mid-1960’s, 
in the heyday of the NES, he al- 
most single-handedly overthrew 
a draft of the 1965-70 Five-Year 
Plan which was too wasteful of 
Capital and too little concerned 
with profitability (pp. 85 f.). For a 
while, things took a turn for the 
better, and profitability counted 
for more. However, after reaction 
set in in 1968 on the heels of the 
Czechoslovak crisis (p. 94), Obst 
became disgusted with the whole 
game and went West. 

Obst’s message to West Ger- 
many is that, if the Federal Re- 
public does not stumble badly, the 
East has no chance. It will lag 
behind and can be forced into 


; 


| reunification. To prove his thesis, 


it is essential for him to show 


/that East Germany is lagging and 
/that it wastes capital, i.e., that 


new capital is less productive 


| there than in the West. If so, then, 


to grow as fast as the FRG, the 
GDR would have to invest an in- 


| creasing share of output and con- 
| sequently would be forced to cut 
| down on consumption. As a re- 


sult, East German consumption 
would trail ever farther behind 
that of the West. 

To support his thesis, he cites 


| a few examples, such as the high 


cost of GDR power stations (pp. 
33 ff.) and the heavy investment in 
uneconomical lignite coking plants 
(pp. 78 f.). But the main burden of 
his argument rests on a compari- 


}son of the incremental capital- 


/output ratios (ICOR)—/i.e.. the 


ratios between the increase in 
capital and the increase in output 
—in the two Germanies from 
1960 through 1970.’ 


IT IS HERE that Schnitzer joins 
trails with Obst, although Schnitz- 
er’s point of departure is quite dif- 
ferent. Where Obst is a partisan, 
Schnitzer is detached, an out- 
sider who has come to describe, 
to compare and—if the evidence 
warrants—to judge. His study is 
really three books under one 
cover. The first (comprising 
Chaps. 2-7) is about the Federal 
Republic; the next (Chaps. 8-13) 
is about the Democratic Republic; 
and the third (Chaps. 1, 14, and 
15) compares the two economies. 


3 It would be more precise to use the 
expressions “incremental capital-product 
ratio” and “increase in product.’ Since, 
however, ‘‘incremental capital-output ratio” is 
the better-known term, | have preferred to 
use it in what follows and, for consistency, 
| have also used ‘‘output” even when 
referring to gross national product (GNP) 
or net material product (NMP). 


The first two, each about 160 
pages long, have chapters with 
almost identical headings, except 
for the substitution of “East” for 
“West” in the second. Prima facie 
this is a useful approach. Yet it 
breaks down when one realizes 
that what is important in the West 
may be less so in the East. If you 
were allotted six topics to discuss 
on the GDR, would you waste one 
on “Labor Unions and the East 
German State” as Schnitzer does 
in Chapter 13 (it might be noted 
that the title of the comparable 
chapter on West German trade 
unions makes no mention of the 
word “‘State’”)? Moreover, one won- 
ders about the utility of putting 
all three parts under one cover, 
since Schnitzer fails to refer to 
his individual treatments of the 
GDR and FRG in his comparative 
discussions. 

Yet, it is this third, comparative 
portion of the book which is of 
primary concern here. In these 
passages, Schnitzer compares 
“operative results’—the growth 
of output (the link to Obst) and 
of labor productivity, income dis- 
tribution, and real wages—for 
the two Germanies. In these mat- 
ters, the author relies on a very 
small number of original sources, 
primarily the FRG and GDR sta- 
tistical yearbooks for 1970 and 
1971 and the excellent collection 
of comparative materials pre- 
pared by the German Institute for 
Economic Research in Berlin 
(DIW) for the 1971 State of the 
Nation Report by the Federal Re- 
public’s Chancellor.* (The latter 
material, it should be noted, is 
also Obst’s principal source.) 

Now, both Schnitzer and Obst 
compare the ICOR’s of the GDR 
and FRG in the 1960’s. For Obst, 
as indicated above, this is a basic 
statistic. One should note that, in 
theory, the information provided 
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by such a comparison—the' use 
that can be made of it for fore- 
casting—is limited. For one, labor 
is also productive, not just capital. 
Had the rate of change of labor 
inputs differed in the two Ger- 
manies, the comparison of capital 
productivity would have been 
meaningless. This our two authors 
failed to note. Luckily, the working 
population in both parts remained 
nearly stable over the period of 
comparison so that in both the 
countries all growth was, in fact, 
due to capital and technological 
change. 

More important, to compare 
capital productivity, one needs a 
similar measure of output for both 
Germanies as well as commensur- 
ate data on capital investments; 
each comparison, moreover, 
should provide a justification of 
the data used and an explanation 
of the data sources. All these are 
often lacking in both books, leav- 
ing the reader a number of prob- 
lems of detection. For example, 
take the concept of output. Read- 
ers of this review need no re- 
minder that definitions of output 
differ in East and West. The so- 
cialist-bloc countries use the con- 
cept of net material product 
(NMP), which excludes certain 
services that are included in the 
Western concept of GNP. Yet our 
authors blithely compare the two 


4 Bericht der Bundesregierung und 
Materialien zur Lage der Nation 1971 
(Report of the Federal Government and 
Materials on the State of the Nation 1971), 
Kassel, Bundesministerium fiir innerdeutsche 
Beziehungen, 1971. The fact that Schnitzer 
took most of his tables en b/oc from other 
sources did not save him from several 
misprints of data: e.g., in the table on 
personal income (Table 11.2, p. 298), the 
figure for average taxes is wrong; furthermore, 
unclear labeling makes it hard for the reader 
to distinguish between the two parts of the 
table (the original, ibid. pp. 374-75, is quite 
clear); and the headings are transposed on 
the Lorenz curves in Table 15.1 (p. 404). 
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different categories without any | put at fixed prices gives the GDR | prices of both on the same cost 


apparent lack of sleep. Next, only 
real increases in output are of in- 
terest, yet both authors use in- 
creases at current prices, which 
—swollen by price rises—tend to 
favor the West.’ Or take invest- 
ment. If NMP is used, only that 
part of investment which _pro- 
duces what is included in NMP 
should be used, and the FRG does 
not classify investments to facili- 
tate such a comparison.® Both au- 
thors gloss over this problem and 
use tota/ investments for their 
comparisons.’ Finally, there is the 
problem of which data to use. 
There are official data (in the East 
they are frequently changed with- 
out explanation); there are data 
produced by Western research in- 
Stitutes,* and then there are the 
authors’ own data. If, for example, 
Obst finds that a comparison of 
the two countries’ ratios of net in- 
vestment to incremental net out- 


———————————— Eee 

5 Although Schnitzer claims to be using 
“comparable” prices, he is, in effect, using 
a Current price series. Cf. Tables 14.2 on p. 
352 and Statistisches Bundesamt, Statistisches 
‘Jahrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
1970 (Statistical Yearbook for the Federal 
Republic of Germany 1970), Wiesbaden, 

W. KohIlhammer Verlag, 1970, p. 490, showing 
GNP series at current and fixed 1962 prices. 

6 See fn. 13 below. 

7 Other problems also arise. E.g., one 
should stagger investment and output data, 
for today’s investment helps to produce 
tomorrow’s output. Obst, however, does not 
stagger his investment data. 

8 The DIW deserves special mention. It 
provided the comparative GNP and NMP 
figures, as well as the corrected depreciation 
figures, used in the table opposite. 

9 See, for example, the DIW’s Herbert 
Wilkens, ‘‘Nothing New From the GDR 
Economy: Comments on a Critique,’’ 
Deutschland Archiv (Cologne), No. 12, 1973, 
p. 1273. Wilkens has provided many of the 
DIW series on which Obst bases his data. 
Obst’s retort, by the way, was somewhat 
ad hominem as the title, ‘‘The Woes of 
Leftist GDR Astrologers,” in ibid., No. 1, 

1974, p. 23, implies. 

10 These results are admittedly a very 
rough use of the meticulously-prepared data 
of these two authors. See Abraham S. Becker, 
Soviet National Income, 1958-1964, Berkeley 


the edge, he immediately pro- 
ceeds to inflate GDR investment 
figures by 20 percent. 

This last is but one example of 
a cavalier way with statistics that 
has already earned Obst some 
Criticism.’ In this case, Obst justi- 
fies his inflation of GDR _invest- 
ment by the need to include capi- 
tal costs (p. 31), i.e., to reflect 
interest charges and profits com- 
parable to those included in the 
cost of consumer goods. But why 
the 20-percent boost? For this we 
get no explanation. Of course, on 
principle he clearly has a point: 
investment goods are under- 
priced in relation to consumer 
goods in the GDR because turn- 
over taxes and profits on capital 
(and sales) for the former are 
lower. Since we wish to calculate 
consumption foregone for the sake 
of investment, we must use real 
alternative costs and calculate the 


and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1969, and Benedykt Askanas, 
“Calculating Gross National Product in 
Eastern Europe by Western Methods: Poland 
as an Example,” in the publication of the 
Austrian Economics Institute in Vienna, 
Forschungsbericht, No. 1, 1972. What | did 
was to remove turnover taxes from their 
respective NMP series and recalculate the 
share of investments. This increased the 
share of investment from just over 27 
percent to 32 percent of NMP for both the 
USSR in 1964 and Poland in 1970, i.e., by 
some 15-18 percent. 

11 The impact of the 1967 price reform 
can be judged from a comparison of the 
different rates of accumulation for 1967 
reported on p. 50 of the 1968 edition of 
Statistiches Jahrbuch der DDR. The figure 
is calculated twice: once on the basis 
of constant pre-reform 1963 prices, and 
second, on the basis of current 1967 (i.e., 
post-reform) prices. The upward valuation of 
investment as a result of the reform can also 
be seen by comparing the figure for 
1966 investments given on page 52 of the 
1968 Statistiches Jahrbuch der DDR (p. 52) 
in pre-reform prices and on page 44 of the 
1969 edition in post-reform prices. Obst, by 
the way, purports to provide us with these 
data in his Table 15 (p. 45), but the two 
series he presents are strictly incomparable: 
the pre-price reform series includes 
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basis. As far as the reviewer is 
aware, this has not been done for 
the GDR. Recent corrections for 
turnover taxes have been pub- 
lished for the USSR and Poland. 
Both sets of data, those of Abra- 
ham S. Becker for the USSR and 
of Benedykt Askanas for Poland, 
justify making an upward ad- 
justment of some 15-20 percent 
in investment’s share in NMP *° 
or, for that matter, in the value of 
investment as compared to con- 
sumption in those countries. How- 
ever, the 1967 price reform in the 
GDR narrowed the differences be- 
tween the rates of profit in the 
various industries and reduced 
turnover taxation. It thus in-. 
creased the share of investment 
by some 15 percent." Conse- 
quently, there can remain no 
more than a 5-percent adjustment 
of investment to reflect turnover 
taxes. The differing profitability”? 


expenditures for capital repairs which later 
GDR statistics have excluded and excludes 
investment in inventory. The post-reform 
figures are from p. 368 of the 1971 State of 
the Nation Report (see fn. 3) despite Obst’s 
statement on sources (p. 278) and would 
thereby appear to include inventory 
investment but not capital repairs (we cannot 
know for sure, since for methodological notes 
to these data we must await the publication 
of Dr. Wilkens Ph.D. thesis). 

12 Here Table 14 in Obst (p. 39) comes in 
handy. It shows the a’erage post-price reform 
capital profitability (i.e., the ratio of the 
sum of profits and turnover tax to the stock 
of capital) of the industrial ministries in 
the GDR. It is possible to calculate total 
profits for all ministries, deduct profits in 
the light and food industries (i.e., those 
producing primarily for the consumer), find 
the average profitability for all branches 
except the light and food industries, and 
find the total surplus profit in these two 
branches—some 10 billion marks in 1968. 
Removing these excess profits from the value 
of consumption is tantamount to raising the 
relative share of total investment in internally 
used NMP (i.e., NMP minus the surplus 
of exports over imports) by roughly 13 
percent: see DIW, DDR-Wirtschaft: Eine 
Bestandsaufnahme (The GDR Economy: A 
Stocktaking), 3rd ed., Frankfurt, Fischer 
Verlag, 1974, p. 354. 


Incremental Capital-Output Ratios of the FRG and the GDR, 1969-1970 


The Federal Republic of Germany The German Democratic Republic 


Change in Incremental Change in Incremental 
output, Investment _capital-output output, Investment, capital-output 
1960-70 1960-69, ratio 1960-70 1960-69 ratio 

(billion DM) (billion DM) (col 2 + col 1) | (billion Marks) (billion Marks) (col 5 + col 4) 


(col 1) (col 2) (col 3) (col 4) (col 5) (col 6) 


Schnitzer 385.7 n.p.? 2.465 43.2 n.p.? 4.824 

Obst 
Variant 1 380.5 1272.5 3.344 a BY. 258.0 5.039 
Variant 2 331.5 784.7 2.367 41.8 154.2 3.689 
Variant 3 4.070 41.8 185.0 4.496 

Keren 
GI/GNP 2312 1,206.1 5.22 51.2 257.3 (235.8) 5.03 (4.61) 
GI (adjusted) / GNP eoLee. 1,206.1 5.22 51.2 290.7 (266.5) 5.68 (5.20) 
NI/ NMP 165.2 586.3 3.55 40.2 153.0 (131.5) 3.81 (3.27) 
NI (adjusted) / NMP 3.55 40.2 172.9 (148.6) 4.30 (3.70) 


@ Not provided by Schnitzer. 


| SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY: The figures for Schnitzer come from Table 14.2 of the reviewed volume. His column 1 represents GNP at 

| current prices (see fn. 5 above), but his total differs slightly both from the figure in Statistisches Jahrbuch flr die BRD 1970 (Statistical 

| Yearbook for the FRG 1970), Wiesbaden, W. Kohihammer Verlag, 1970, the source cited by Schnitzer (cf., the official published figure for 
the GNP of the FRG in Obst’s Variant 1 below) and from the sum of changes of GNP for individual years as reported in his own Table 14.2. 
Column 3 is Schnitzer’s ICOR for the period 1960-70. This implies (multiplying Column 1 by Column 3) a total investment of DM 950.8 billion 
for 1960-69, which corresponds to no known data. If one derives annual investment figures from Schnitzer’s ICOR’s for individual years and 
yearly changes in GNP, the result is an annual investment series which tallies with data in Statistisches Jahrbuch flr die BRD for gross 
investment in fixed assets at current prices except for 1967. Schnitzer’s data would yield a 1960-69 total investment of DM 980 billion, and 
correction for his error in data for 1967 would increase the total to DM 1097 billion. The origin of his ICOR for the period 1960-70 in the 
case of the Federal Republic therefore remains a mystery. Schnitzer’s Column 4 is apparently NMP, although the series fails to match any 
of the series in Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR (Statistical Yearbook of the GDR), East Berlin, Staatsverlag, the source cited. Column 6 is the 
ICOR for the GDR, and although Schnitzer does not provide a figure for total investment in 1960-69, the implicit total of 208.4 billion Marks 
is internally consistent with Schnitzer’s annual data and matches the total of the gross investment series at constant 1967 prices provided 
in Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR for various years. 


The figures for Obst’s Variant 1 come from his Table 9. Column 1 is GNP at current prices; column 2—gross investment (i.e., including 
inventory investment) for 1961-70, at current prices; column 4—GNP at constant 1967 prices; column 5—the same as column 2, but at con- 
stant 1967 prices. Obst’s Variant 2 comes from his Table 10. Column 1 is net domestic product (/.e., GNP net of any factor income from 
abroad) at current prices; column 2—net investment, 1961-70, at current prices; column 4—NMP used internally (j.e., NMP minus any export 
surplus) at constant 1967 prices (this is Obst’s own series, and it is some 11 percent above that of DIW, DDR-Wirtschaft: Eine Bestandsaufnahme 
[The GDR Economy: A Stocktaking], 3rd ed., Frankfurt, Fischer Verlag, 1974, p. 354); column 5—net investment at constant 1967 prices. 
Obst’s Variant 3 is also taken from his Table 10. Column 1 is net domestic product at constant 1967 prices; column 2—net investment, 
1961-70, at constant 1967 prices; column 4—\the same as in Variant 2; column 5—net investment, 1961-70, at constant 1967 prices, adjusted 
upward 20 percent; column 6—the figure provided by Obst (apparently a misprint, because 185.0 divided by 41.8 equals 4.426, not 4.496). 


The remaining four rows of figures were calculated directly by the reviewer. The first two rows show GNP and gross investment. Columns 
1 and 4 give GNP at constant 1967 prices, taken from Statistisches Jahrbuch tur die BRD 1972, pp. 508 and 518, and from DIW, DDR- 
Wirtschaft: Eine Bestandsaufnahme, 1st ed., 1971, p. 275. Columns 2 and 5 show gross investment, 1960-1969, at constant 1967 prices. 
Investment figures for the FRG came from Bericht der Bundesregierung und Materialen zur Lage der Nation 1971 (Report of the Federal 
Government and Materials on the State of the Nation 1971), Kassel, Bundesministerium fur innerdeutsche Beziehungen, 1971, p. 368. For the 
GDR, two series for investment in fixed assets are provided, one which includes capital repairs and was taken from DIW, DDR-Wirtschaft 
..., 1st ed., p. 314, and one which excludes them (given in parentheses), taken from Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 1971, p. 44; inventory 
investment was added to both GDR series, based on the same source as for the FRG investment data, which include inventory investment. 
In the second of these rows, the GDR figures for investment were adjusted upward by 13 percent to correct for the continued undervaluation 
of investment goods in the GDR (see the text). The last pair of rows give NMP and net investment in the productive sphere (see the text). 
Columns 1 and 4 are NMP, taken from Herbert Wilkens, “National Product Accounts in East and West,” Vierteljahreshefte zur Wirtschaftsfor- 
schung (West Berlin), No. 4, 1973. Column 2 gives the same basic investment series as in the previous two rows, ‘minus housing construction 
(derived from Statistisches Jahrbuch flr die BRD for diverse years, with the series presented in current prices in the source converted into 
constant 1967 prices by indices provided in the same source), and also minus depreciation in the productive sphere (taken from Wilkens, 
loc. cit., p. 274). Column 5 is the same series as in the previous two rows, minus housing (taken from Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 
1971, p. 158) and depreciation (from ibid. for diverse years). Again, the GDR investment total in the final row was adjusted upward by 13 
percent from that in the preceding row to correct for undervaluation of investment in the GDR. 
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of various branches even after the 
reforms can add another 8 per- 
cent. Thus a correction of some 
13 percent is the most that seems 
warranted. 

The table appearing on p. 89 
presents various combinations of 
incremental capital-output ratios 
for the two Germanies, starting 
with the figures of Schnitzer and 
Obst and ending with some pro- 
vided by the reviewer.’® The range 
of incremental capital-output 
ratids, we find, is quite wide. How- 
ever, it should be clear that only 
those where the definitions are 
similar on both sides of the ledger 
Carry any message, and these are 
the ones in the bottom four rows. 
Here, there is surprisingly little 
difference between the ICOR’s of 
the two countries, so little that 
slight data differences suffice to 
push one or the other ahead. 
Thus, where we include an allow- 
ance for capital repairs ** and cor- 
rect for the price distortion in the 
GDR, the FRG comes off better, 
but without these fairly marginal 
increments it is the GDR whose 
ICOR is the lower. In these last 
four sets of figures, the GDR is at 
worst only some 20 percent be- 
hind, and at best, 13 percent 


13 Following the authors, two concepts are 
used, gross ICOR (measuring the ratio 
between the sum of gross investments and 
additions to GNP) and net ICOR (maesuring 
the ratio between net investment in the 
so-called productive sphere and the increase 
in NMP). Since FRG investment data are 
not divided into productive and nonproductive 
components, housing was taken to represent 
nonproductive investment. 

14 Methods of accounting for capital 
repairs in both West and East are apparently 
somewhat arbitrary. It appears, in general, 
that Capital repairs are included in the East 
(though lately not in the GDR) and excluded 
in the West: see Becker, op. cit., and Abram 
Bergson, ‘‘Development Under Two Systems: 
Comparative Productivity Growth Since 1950,” 
World Politics (Princeton, N.J.), No. 4, July 
1971, fn. 10. 

15 Support for these findings, which puts 
the GDR success story in a somewhat wider 


ahead of the FRG, not much as 
such differences go and for such 
a rough calculation.*® 

Now none of these figures por- 
tends the downfall of the GDR or 
the inevitability of its falling be- 
hind in the race to keep the level 
of private consumption for the 
average East German employee at 
its current relative level of some 
60 percent that of his richer West 
German counterpart.** Indeed, 
both countries grew at roughly the 
same rate in the 1960’s (some- 
what below 5 percent per an- 
num *’), and the ratio between the 
purchasing powers of an average 
employee’s income in the respec- 
tive parts of Germany has stayed 
roughly constant since the mid- 
1960’s. If we were to include the 
early 1970’s, the period in which 
Honecker (no idol of Obst’s, see 
pp. 189 ff.) stood at the helm, the 
GDR’s performance would look 
no worse. 


THE WEST, says Obst, has helped 
and is still helping the East by 
trading with it and granting it 
credits (pp. 185 f.). He singles out 
the interest-free “swing” credit in 
trade between the Germanies.” 
Here he joins hands with certain 


setting, is provided by Professor Abram 
Bergson, albeit for a slightly earlier period. 
He found that for 1955-67 the growth of 
productivity in the GDR was higher than 

in all other Comecon countries except 
Bulgaria and also higher than in all the 
richer countries in the OECD (Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development) 
except France. See ibid. Bergson is not 
calculating the ICOR but a simliar concept, 
netted of the increase in employment. This 
concept, as Bergson notes, may favor 
countries with low growth of employment, 
such as the GDR. Bergson bases his 
calculations, which put the GDR slightly 
ahead of the FRG, on figures calculated by 
Dr. Thad P. Alton and published in various 
volumes of the Joint Economic Committee 
of the US Congress. These figures, it should 
be noted, have usually shown a lower rate 
of growth of output than the GDR statistics 
used in the table presented here. Another 
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of the contributions to Erik Boett-. 
cher’s Economic Relations with 
the East and with Peter Scharpf. | 
The Boettcher volume is a collec- 
tion of papers given in October 
1970 at a conference of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Osteuro- 
pakunde (German Society for the - 
Study of Eastern Europe). Two 
papers, by Heinz Pentzlin and | 
Werner Gumpel, deal with trade — 
between the Germanies. Both dis- 
cuss the different motives and in- | 
terests of the two parties, and both 
conclude that economically only 
the GDR benefits. They argue that 


the GDR has been able to purchase 


in the FRG machinery, chemicals, : 
and metals not available in the 
socialist East as well as to gain 
additional foreign currency by get- 
ting under the umbrella of the 
common tariff and common agri- | 
cultural policy of the EEC (Euro- | 
pean Economic Community). 
However, the products men- 
tioned could have been purchased 
elsewhere in the West, and the 
benefit derived from the special 
relationship with EEC markets is 
a matter for quantification. Gumpel 
attempts the latter by citing the 
figures of Professor Konrad Merkel 
—who calculated a gain to the 


thorough comparison of East and West 
Germany, also using corrected GDR statistics, 
was presented in a recent Yale University 
Ph.D. thesis of Dr. Peter Sturm; it also puts 
the GDR performance at least on a par 

with that of the FRG. 

16 DIW, DDR-Wirtschaft . . ., p. 253 ff. 

17 Growth of NMP. See H. Wilkens, ‘‘National 
Product Accounts in East and West,’’ 
Vierteljahreshefte zur Wirtschaftsforschung 
(West Berlin), No. 4, 1973. 

18 Bilateral trade agreements usually require 
exports to equal imports over a given year. 
Within this period, however, the accounts 
may differ, this difference being the ‘‘swing”’ 
in the bilateral trade. ‘‘Swings’”’ above a 
specified limit must be settled in hard 
currency, but for smaller amounts ‘‘swing”’ 
credit on easy terms is advanced by the 
surplus country (which in trade between the 
Germanies has usually been the Western 
partner). 


GDR of 500 million DM in 1969.” 


| This is somewhat high, being more 


than 30 percent above the total 
value of GDR agricultural exports 
(which have been the principal 
beneficiaries of free entry) and 
nearly a third of a// GDR receipts 


| from exports to the FRG in that 


year. Nevertheless, if we use this 
figure and convert it into GDR 


| marks using a 1.5 M/DM conver- 


sion ratio,?? we get a figure that 


| is only 0.75 percent of the East 
| German NMP in 1969. In other 


words, exports in general, or to 


| the West in particular, would have 


to rise by that much to compen- 
sate for an abrogation of the spe- 
cial position of the GDR in the 
Common Market. While this is not 
an insignificant sum, it would 
hardly make or break the GDR. 
Obst claims that the East German 
economy has it in its power to in- 


‘| crease trade with the West, /.e., 
| has the exportables and the mar- 
| kets, and that this trade has been 
| consciously 


restricted by the 
GDR’s political bosses (Chap. 16). 
In effect, he is saying that only a 
change of political decision would 
be needed in order to expand this 
trade. The instruments of export 
promotion and various organiza- 
tional and incentive measures de- 
signed to increase the efficiency of 
this sector developed under the 
NES are described in a concise 
and illuminating paper by Karl- 
Heinz Nattland in the Boettcher 
volume. 

Peter Scharpf’s volume, a brief 
dissertation on the evolution of the 
special relations between the 


19 Gumpel mentions additional items, such 
as visa charges and diverse costs of traveling 
to the East, which, by the way, do not sum 
up as they should (p. 93), but which need 


| not concern us here. 


20 See DIW, DDR-Wirtschaft . . ., p. 213. 
This rate applies to 1965; since then, prices 
have risen in West Germany more than in 
East Germany. 


Common Market and the GDR, 
helps to explain the legal basis for 
the benefits which the GDR gains 
from trade with the FRG. At the 
center of these relations stands 
the conflict between the FRG’s 
concern to keep alive the hope or 
fiction of the reunifiability of Ger- 
many and the fact that the two 
Germanies belong to different eco- 
nomic groupings and systems. 
We see from this that it is not only 
for the East that trade is a political 
weapon (as Obst seems to imply). 
We are reminded by Scharpf that, 
since the line which separates the 
two Germanies has not been rec- 
ognized as a state boundary, the 
eastern borders of the European 
Economic Community are, for 
customs purposes, on the Oder/ 
Neisse line. The ambiguities and 
potential conflicts inherent in this 
status are obvious, and they are 
not lessened by the FRG’s recogni- 
tion of East Germany as a state 
without changing this customs 
boundary. 

If, then, as we have already 
seen, it was not the GDR’s trade 
with the West that accounted for 
that country’s economic success, 
was it perhaps East Germany’s 
experiments with “socialist eco- 
nomic management” (sozialisti- 
schen WirtschaftsfUhrung)? Gun- 
ter Lauterbach’s study examines 
this new branch of economics, 
brought into being by a resolution 
of the SED Central Committee in 
1963, and mentions a younger 
sister—socialist “industrial man- 
agement”  (Betriebswirtschafts- 
lehre)—brought into being in 
1967, this time by the 7th SED 
Congress. Now we know of the 
close liaison that exists in a Com- 
munist state between politics and 
ideology, on the one hand, and 
the science of economics, on the 
other, and of the sterility which 
the former have imposed on the 
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latter in the USSR and the other 
Communist countries over the 
years. To this body of knowledge 
Lauterbach adds the testimony of 
a censured GDR economist, Fritz 
Behrens, who has enumerated 
some of the taboos which have 
shackled him and his former asso- 
ciates in the East German econom- 
ics profession (p. 13). 

The same politicians who im- 
pose these limitations on their 
economists are also the main suf- 
ferers from the resulting poverty 
of the profession. At various junc- 
tures, the politicians try to draw on 
Western experience to revitalize 
branches of economics which 
seem useful, taking care that only 
the good seeds developed in the 
West are replanted in the East, 
and none of the wild weeds. The 
1963 and 1967 measures intro- 
ducing “socialist economic man- 
agement” and socialist “industri- 
al management,” as well as the 
great care taken by the politicians 
to distinguish them from similar 
counterparts in the West, are ex- 
amples of this process. 

However, Lauterbach’s descrip- 
tion of the East German experi- 
ments (and here the reviewer’s 
subjective tastes may be involved) 
is dissatisfying. It is particularly 
exasperating and singularly unin- 
formative to hear about a science. 
Actual living examples of what a 
“socialist economic management” 
scientist did, comparing it to what 
had been done before in East and 
West, explaining why it differed 
and, perhaps, how it helped im- 
prove economic management, 
would have helped one to under- 
stand what it was all about. | have 
no idea, at present, what dis- 
tinguishes ‘socialist economic 
management,” born in 1963, from 
socialist “industrial management,” 
born in 1967, or for that matter, 
what distinguishes them both from 
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the older branches of economics 
(which have also changed in the 
past decade). Thus, if we had 
hoped that Lauterbach might 
throw some light on the roots of 
the GDR’s economic success story, 
we must look elsewhere for en- 
lightenment. 


Thus, we continue to know next 
to nothing about the causes for 
the “red economic miracle.” Was 
it the New Economic System? Was 
it the realistic nature of East Ger- 
man planning, which for most of 
the past dozen years was not so 
ambitious as to pressure the econ- 


omy into shortages and bottle-. 
necks? Was it the “German”-ness 
of the GDR? These questions de- 
mand answers, yet the present vol- 
umes only confirm the impression 
that we remain too far behind in- 
our state of knowledge to be able. 
to furnish them. 


Russian Dissident Literature 


By Robert G. Kaiser 


ROY MEDVEDEV: On Socialist 
Democracy. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1975. Translated 
from a revised text of Kniga o 
sotsialisticheskoy demokratii, 
Amsterdam/ Paris, Editions 
Grasset & Fasquelle (the 
Alexander Herzen Foundation), 
1972. 

ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN: 
GULag Archipelago, 1918-1956. 
Vol. 2. New York, Harper & Row, 
1975. A translation of Arkhipelag 
GULag, 1918-1956, Vol. 2, 

Paris, YMCA-Press, 1974. 
ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN: 
Letter to the Leaders of the Soviet 
Union. New York, Harper & kow, 
1975. A translation of Pis’mo 
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MORE BOOKS BY the familiar 
Soviet dissident authors; new am- 
munition for an old gun, its volley 
already familiar to every interested 
ear. The temptation is strong to 
Say we have been here already, 
crossed this ground before. 

Like so many temptations, this 
one needs to be resisted. Every 
author on this list has already 
blown his trumpet once or twice 
or—in Solzhenitsyn’s case—per- 
haps a dozen times. No matter. 
These are all important books, 
and all deserve attention. 

The modern generation of So- 
viet dissidents has received an 
extraordinary amount of attention 
in the West. The popular news 
media have turned a few of them 
into something more like movie 
stars than political outcasts. 
Solzhenitsyn and Sakharov are 
likely to be better remembered by 
subsequent generations than 
Brezhnev or Kosygin, at least in 
the Western world. 

One could argue that the world 
should concentrate on the main- 
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stream of Soviet life and pay less 
attention to these aberrational fig-_ 
ures, SO appealing to Westerners | 
because they share the values we | 
claim to respect. Certainly the | 
popular media in the West have | 
distorted the current Soviet scene || 
by concentrating on the dissidents, | 
but that is no argument for ig- | 
noring them. Sakharov and Solzhe- | 
nitsyn are probably no less repre- | 
sentative of their time in Russian | 
history than Pushkin and Tolstoi 
were of theirs. And as these books 
testify, only people like Sakharov, 
Solzhenitsyn and Medvedev are 
trying to perform the function that 
Pushkin and Tolstoi executed so 
brilliantly—to leave a record of 
what really happened in a certain 
period of Russian history, to tell 
the future what it felt like to live 
in the past. 

That is the importance of the 
books under review and of the re- 
cent rash of dissident literature 
in general. | was in Moscow when 
Solzhenitsyn’s August 1914 first 
appeared. It caused a stir among 


Moscow's intellectuals, as any 
book. by Solzhenitsyn would, but 
this time the excitment took a new 
turn. Most of the comment | heard 
about the book was, to some de- 
gree, negative. Many of my Rus- 
sian acquaintances found the book 
boring, contrived, and a great dis- 


Jappointment. Others were kinder 


but still critical. There was broad 
agreement that Solzhenitsyn’s ex- 


|periments with the Russian lan- 
| guage in August were not success- 


| truthful 


ful (he tried to evoke the Russian 
of 1914). Many of his readers con- 
cluded that Solzhenitsyn was less 
good at recreating history than he 
was at describing events he had 
personally experienced. 

And yet, with all the criticism, 
August was warmly received be- 
cause of what it tried to be: a 
account of the not-so- 
distant past. A group of samizdat 
authors circulated commentaries 
on the book soon after it was pub- 
lished in the West, some critical, 
some full of praise, but all agreed 
on one point, aS an anonymous 
introduction to the reviews noted: 


| Solzhenitsyn had tried to convey 


“a truthful word” and deserved 
praise and thanks for that alone. 
“A truthful word” does not ap- 
pear in the Ministry of Culture’s 
Five-Year Plan. Though many 
branches of Soviet scholarship 
have made great strides since 
Stalin’s death, neither history nor 
literature written today with offi- 
cial approval can honestly describe 
contemporary Soviet reality or the 
history of Russia in the 20th cen- 
tury. That is a strong statement, 
but accurate. A few gifted writers 
have managed, with official sanc- 
tion, to publish stories or novels 
about the most banal aspects of 
Soviet life which are faithful to 
fact, but apart from these works, 
the enormous output of official 
literature and historiography is 


misleading or deliberately false. 

Even Soviet officials can recog- 
nize the value of dissident litera- 
ture. The first Soviet official | ever 
met—in London, ten years ago— 
came to a dinner | attended 
straight from a performance of the 
film of Dr. Zhivago. ‘“‘How was it?” 
| asked, innocently expecting a 
routine condemnation. ‘“Wonder- 
ful,” he replied, “I loved it.” A 
professor at an American univer- 
sity gave a party recently for a 
group of young Soviet “political 
leaders” touring the United States. 
He laid out numerous copies of 
Solzhenitsyn’s works in Russian, 
then invited his guests to take any 
book of his they fancied. These 
young men and women—chosen 
to make the trip to America largely 
because of their orthodox relia- 
bility—removed every one of the 
Solzhenitsyn books during the 
course of the evening. 


OF THE VOLUMES under review, 
the most unusual is Medvedev’s 
On Socialist Democracy. Solzheni- 
tsyn’s GULag // (on which more 
presently) is more powerful and in 
the long run is likely to be better 
remembered, but it covers an 
aspect of recent Soviet history 
about which a good deal is already 
known and a great deal has been 
written. 

Medvedev, on the other hand, 
writes about subjects which well- 
informed Russians like himself 
rarely take on, and never so sys- 
tematically. He tries to explain 
what is going on in his country 
and inside the Communist Party to 
which he once belonged—not as 
an outsider, but as a thoughtful, 
curious analyst with many friends 
inside the Soviet Establishment. If 
written by a comparable English- 
man or American, a book like 
Medvedev’s would probably attract 
little attention. But Russians don’t 
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write such books. Medvedev’s vol- 
lume is unique, and it deserves 
much wider attention than it has 
received since its publication early 
in 1975. 

Medvedev is both a propagand- 
ist and a good reporter. The mes- 
sage of his propaganda is that the 
Soviet system must democratize 
itself to survive. He advances this 
proposition insistently and_per- 
suasively, but his skill as a re- 
porter undermines his argument 
that democratization is not only 
necessary but also likely to hap- 
pen. Necessary it may be, but 
Medvedev amply demonstrates 
why democratization is unlikely in 
the foreseeable future. 

Those elements in the Soviet 
Establishment who sympathize 
with him, Medvedev acknowledges, 
are weak. Much _ stronger, he 
writes, are their bitterest oppon- 
ents, the neo-Stalinists and right- 
wing Russian nationalists, whose 
views “spring essentially from the 
conviction that socialism is so 
weak that it cannot defend itself 
except by totally suppressing all 
forces supposedly antagonistic to 
it.” Stronger still is the ‘““moderate- 
conservative” middle which domi- 
nates the Soviet system now, 
whose outlook Medvedev decribes 
as follows: 


A most important determining fac- 
tor in the activity of the moderate- 
conservatives of all shades is the 
desire to avoid any kind of crisis 
or open conflict and as far as pos- 
sible to maintain or in any case 
to prolong the _ none-too-stable 
equilibrium which now exists in 
the top ranks of the Party. They 
are therefore in no hurry to find 
now long overdue solutions for 
many economic and political prob- 
lems, and some very crucial ones 
they simply try to ignore or hush 


up. 


Book Reviews 


Medvedev’s description of So- 
viet society is persuasive. He 
focuses on Soviet problems and 
weaknesses and is not misled by 
Official boasts of successes and 
strength. Apart from Khrushchev’s 
memoirs, particularly the under- 
appreciated second volume, 
Khrushchev Remembers, The Last 
Testament, there is no compar- 
able book about the Soviet system 
by an insider. Medvedev is not an 
insider like Khrushchev, but he is 
infinitely closer than those of us 
who try to understand the USSR 
from far afield. 


SOLZHENITSYN’S GULag / was 
largely a catalogue of horrors, 
powerful and moving, but also 
repetitious and exhausting. It was, 
one suspects, a book more eagerly 
purchased than read (more than 
two million copies were sold). The 
second volume has a more coher- 
ent structure, and it tells a more 
orderly tale; most of it is devoted 
to a description, first, of the evo- 
lution of the labor-camp system 
under Soviet rule, then, of the way 
it worked in its heyday under 
Stalin. “The Archipelago did not 
develop on its own,” Solzhenitsyn 
writes, “but side by side with the 
whole country.” He explains how. 

In the process he again evokes 
the horrors that filled Volume lI, 
but this time he does a good deal 
more. Volume II (actually Parts 3 
and 4, according to the author’s 
Original scheme) is full of rich 
insight into the Soviet system in 
general, not just its ugliest side, 
which happens to be the main sub- 
ject of the GULag volumes. (A 
third volume will be published in 
English in late 1976 or early 
1977.) Camp life, Solzhenitsyn 
demonstrates, echoed (and still 
echoes) Soviet life in general. The 
camps, too, are dominated by self- 
centered bureaucrats, are preoc- 


cupied by appearances rather 
than reality, and mindlessly pur- 
sue norms and plans no matter 
how irrelevant. Not only was the 
Belomorskiy (White Sea) Canal 
built with slave labor at the cost 
of immeasurable human suffering, 
Solzhenitsyn discovered, but after 
all the work and all the sacrifice it 
wasn’t very useful. Struggling to 
finish the job in the absurdly brief 
period Stalin allocated for it, the 
builders of the canal made it too 
shallow to accommodate large 
ships. 

The amount of research that 
went into this new volume is stag- 
gering to contemplate. Rarely does 
a writer try to deal with so much 
information. And Solzhenitsyn had 
to accumulate his material with- 
out any official cooperation. He 
had to work rather like an investi- 
gative reporter, tracking down 
sources, piecing whole stories to- 
gether from incomplete fragments 
of information. He was driven, we 
now know, by a compulsion to set 
the record straight, to lay out the 
facts which the authorities so 
anxiously sought to hide. The 
GULag Archipelago is the riposte 
of one remarkable individual to a 
mammoth system of terror and 
repression. Solzhenitsyn’s triumph 
—if | may hazard a guess as to 
the findings of posterity—will be 
the survival of this book for as long 
as men remember the horrors it 
describes. Stalin’s ghost now has 
a new and probably unshakable 
companion. 

The two other Solzhenitsyn 
books on this list provide a sort of 
intellectual antidote to the GULag. 
The Letter to the Leaders and 
Solzhenitsyn’s essays in From 
Under the Rubble are the work 
not of the driven journalist/his- 
torian, but of Solzhenitsyn the 
public figure,. the star. They are 
fascinating documents, though 
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they are unlikely to add to Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s standing in his own coun- 
try or in the West. 

They reveal that Solzhenitsyn—. 
not unlike some of those he faults. 
—tends to take himself very seri- 
ously. They also demonstrate his 
private impatience with democracy 
in the Western sense and his: 
yearning for a new kind of Russian) 
theocracy. Freedom is not so im- 
portant to the private Solzhenitsyn 
as justice and truth, and in his. 
view, justice and truth can be) 
dispensed for the many by a wise_ 
few. This Solzhenitsyn reminds me | 
a little of our William F. Buckley, 
Jr., who often seems to be saying: 
Perhaps monarchy isn’t such a bad 
idea—provided | can be the king. 

The political Solzhenitsyn grows — 
out of the religious man, who is 
eloquently revealed in the final 
section of GULag //. There is not 
space here to consider this large 
subject (nor could | deal with it 
as well as Leonard Shapiro has in 
a recent review’), but the connec- 
tion between Solzhenitsyn’s pri- 
vate moral philosophy and _ his 
political statements should be 
emphasized. 


SAKHAROV’s personality—so very 
different from Solzhenitsyn’s and 
so much more familiar to a West- 
erner—emerges with surprising 
clarity from the last volume under 
review, a collection of his public 
statements. | had the good fortune 
to meet Sakharov in Moscow, to 
talk with him many times, and to 
attend the press conferences 
whose transcripts appear in this 
book. Press conference is putting 
it grandly; a group of reporters 
gathered in the front room of his 
two-room flat and sat on the avail- 


1 Leonard Shapiro, ‘Disturbing, Fanatical 
and Heroic,’’ The New York Review of Books, 
Nov. 13, 1975, p. 10. 


ble chairs, the bed, and the floor. 
They listened to Andrey Dmitriye- 
ich. Everyone called him Andrey 
Dmitriyevich, including his wife. 
As his comments make clear, 
Sakharov is an utterly direct man, 
incapable of deception or dissem- 
bling. He rose to the heights of 
the Soviet scientific world, re- 
ceived all of its honors and re- 
wards, but eventually found his 
life intolerable. In effect, he gave 
up nuclear physics for a career 
consisting of little more than 
speaking his mind. Had he stayed 
in physics, he might have won a 
Nobel Prize for his work, which 
truly was distinguished. Instead he 
has won the Nobel Peace Prize for 
his loyalty to his conscience. 
Sakharov once told me a joke 
about himself which summarizes 
the plight of Russians like the ones 
who wrote these books. The joke 
concerned a Soviet scientist who 
told a colleague that he couldn’t 
go along with what Sakharov said 
in his interview with Swedish tele- 
vision. (This interview, secretly 
filmed in 1973, is reprinted in 


Sakharov Speaks. In it, Sakharov 
criticized the Soviet welfare state 
—specifically medical care and 
education.) 

“Why?” the scientist’s colleague 
retorted. “Do you think we have 
good medical care in the Soviet 
Union?” “Oh no,” the scientist re- 
plied. 

“Then you think we have a good 
system of education?” “Oh no,” 
the scientist said, “Sakharov could 
have been even more critical of 
our education.” 

“Then why can’t you go along 
with him?” the colleague asked. 

“| can’t go along with a man 
who throws himself in front of a 
steamroller,” the scientist ex- 
plained. 

Sakharov told this story with a 
small grin on his lips. 

Because Sakharov, Solzhenit- 
syn, and others have been willing 
to walk in front of that steam- 
roller, their countrymen and we 
outside have been able to acquire 
invaluable information about So- 
viet society. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to overstate the value of 
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the service they perform. Another 
story—this one true—explains it. 

In Leningrad, | was told by a re- 
liable acquaintance, a widow and 
her two children listened to GULag 
/ when it was read aloud over the 
Russian-language service of the 
West German Radio. (The Voice of 
America declined to read the book 
verbatim, apparently fearing this 
would offend the Soviet leader- 
ship.) They listened to story after 
story of men and women trapped 
in the GULag network. Then one 
night they were jolted by the 
name of their long-dead husband 
and father. Solzhenitsyn had met 
him, or heard his story, and in- 
cluded it in the book. The family 
listened to the details; how he 
had been sent to a camp near the 
Arctic Circle, had survived long 
periods of solitary confinement, 
and had finally perished. The 
words of Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
read in West Germany and trans- 
mitted to Leningrad by short-wave, 
gave this man’s family the first 
news it had ever had of his fate in 
the GULag Arkhipelago. 


————————————=—=_—————— 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed 
to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information 
Agency, 1776 Pensylvania 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC 
20547. 


SOLZHENITSYN 
AND KONTINENT 


TO THE EDITORS: |... take 
the opportunity to thank you 
for publishing the commen- 
tary about Kontinent (Alfred 
Erich Senn, “An Intracon- 
tinental Forum?” Problems 
of Communism, May-June 
1975). Unfortunately, the au- 
thor is apparently poorly in- 
formed when he states that 
Solzhenitsyn has nowhere de- 
fined his relationship to the 
journal. The author need 
only read the account of the 
press conference in Zurich 


(on the collection of Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s essays, From Under 
the Rubble) to learn of his 
mistake. 


V. MAKSIMOV 
Editor, Kontinent 
Berlin (West) 


PROF. SENN REPLIES: Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn obviously wel- 
comed the establishment of 
Kontinent. Mr. Maksimov 
makes reference to Solzheni- 
tsyn’s response to Gunter 
Grass’s criticisms of Konti- 
nent; in this statement, 
Solzhenitsyn reaffirmed his 
hope that Western Europe 
should hear the voice of 
Eastern Europe as expressed 
in Kontinent. At the same 
time, he declared that he was 
“not a member of the editor- 
ial board of Kontinent and 
therefore can defend Konti- 
nent more objectively.” The 
later issues of Kontinent have 
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not carried work by Solzhe- 
nitsyn as originally promised. 


ALFRED ERICH SENN 
Professor of History, 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


COE 
A CLARIFICATION 


TO THE EDITORS: In the ar- 
ticle, “Spanish Communism 
in the 1970's,” by Eusebio 
M. Mujal-Leon (Problems of 
Communism, March-April 
1975), passing reference is 
made on page 54 to the 
Catholic association, Opus 
Dei. For those who might be 
interested, and out of justice 
to the association, | should 
like to clarify a point. Con- 
trary to what is implied in the 
article, Opus Dei is dedicated 
to exclusively religious pur- 
poses. The political activities 
of its members are a matter 
of their own personal freedom 


and responsibility as Catho| 
lics. Opus Dei has not had, | 
nor will it ever have, any in- ) 
fluence in the politics of any © 
nation. 


PAUL J. DECK © 
New York, New York 


‘| 


MR. MUJAL-LEON REPLIES: » 
Mr. Deck’s objection is well | 
taken. There is no direct evi- 
dence of official involvement © 
of the order of Opus Dei in | 
Spanish politics. On the other 
hand, there can be no ques- 
tion that after 1956 an ideo- : 
logically homogenous group | 
who made little effort to dis- |: 
guise their affiliation with | 
Opus Dei became very in- |. 
fluential at both official and 
unofficial levels of authority. 


EUSEBIO M. MUJAL-LEON 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Brezhnev Era 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The 25th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union took place 
from February 24 to March 5, 1976. Such meetings traditionally afford the party an opportunity to 
appraise the international situation, to take stock of the country’s political and economic state of 
affairs, to articulate new economic plans, and to promulgate changes in the leadership. The 
following two articles look at the Congress developments in two key spheres, internal politics and 
the economy, viewing them in the broader context of recent trends in these areas of Soviet life. 

Mr. Hough assesses the Brezhnev era in Soviet history—the character of the man and his interaction 
with the polity and the society. Mr. Grossman examines the performance of the Soviet economy 
over the last five years and evaluates the nature of the outline targets for the Tenth Five-Year 


Plan and the prospects for their attainment. 


The Man and the System 


By Jerry F. Hough 


s of March 1976, Leonid Il’ich Brezhnev has 

been General Secretary (or First Secretary) 

of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
for nearly eleven and a half years. Thus, he has been 
party leader twice as long as Vladimir Lenin, and 
ii he remains in the job until July, his tenure in 
Office will have exceeded that of Nikita Khrushchev. 
(Formally, indeed, he has already been party leader 
longer than Khrushchev, for the latter did not re- 
Ceive the title of First Secretary until September 
1953.) To put things another way, nearly one-fifth 
Of the Soviet experience has taken place under 
Brezhnev’s stewardship. 

With the completion of the 25th Party Congress, 
with Brezhnev’s imminent replacement of Khrush- 
se A AES RT a 
Mr. Hough is Professor of Political Science at Duke 
University (Durham, N.C.) and author of Soviet Pre- 
fects: The Local Party Organs in Industrial Decision- 
Making, 1969, as well as of numerous articles on 
Soviet politics. At present, he is preparing a revised 
Edition of How Russia Is Ruled, originally written by 
the late Merle Fainsod. 


chev as the man with second-longest service as party 
leader in the history of the Soviet Union (next to 
Josef Stalin), with age and health problems suggest- 
ing that he may not be General Secretary at the 
26th Congress in 1981, it is perhaps a convenient 
time to look back over the Brezhnev era to try to 
see what he has attempted to accomplish (or at 
least what has been accomplished during his period 
of leadership), and to try to speculate about the 
consequences of his rule for the long-term develop- 
ment of the Soviet political system. 


Brezhnev’s Political Role 


The first problem in the analysis of the Brezhnev 
era is to decide whether or not it actually has been 
the Brezhnev era. Whatever one wants to say about 
the power exercised by Lenin, Stalin, or Khrushchev 
at any particular date, each of these men unques- 
tionably put his personal stamp on the political 
system and the policies of his time. Even if these 
former leaders may occasionally have suffered de- 
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feats, they still dominated the political process, and 
many of the key policy initiatives of the time are 
identified closely with them. The whole tone of the 
last decade, however, has been quite different. 

In many respects, of course, Brezhnev too has 
clearly been the dominant official in “his” period. 
To be sure, in the first months after the removal 
of Khrushchev, Brezhnev’s public profile was a rela- 
tively low one—a real effort seems to have been 
made to keep his status on a somewhat comparable 
level with that of the other top party leaders. Alexey 
Kosygin participated in all important foreign policy 
negotiations and even handled some independently 
of Brezhnev. When medals were given to the major 
hero-cities of World War II in the summer of 1965 
as part of the new regime’s reemphasis of that war’s 
victory, Brezhnev went to Leningrad, while Kosygin 
awarded the medal to Volgograd and Mikhail Suslov 
the one to Odessa.’ 

In the summer and fall of 1965, however, the 
situation seems to have undergone fundamental al- 
teration. Between April and December 1965, one- 
half of the Central Committee’s department heads 
were changed. That Brezhnev had a major hand in 
these changes is suggested by the fact that the re- 
placements in such key units as the Science and 
Education Department, the General Department 
(which distributes communications to the Central 
Committee and is also apparently in charge of 
security matters’), and the Business Office (yprav- 
leniye delami) were former associates of the First 
Secretary while he was in Dnepropetrovsk or Mol- 
davia. Then in December, Nikolay Podgornyy was 
ousted from his position in the Central Committee 
Secretariat and transferred to the chairmanship of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. At the same 
time, the Party-State Control Committee was abol- 
ished, depriving Aleksandr Shelepin of what seemed 
to be his main base of power. 

Most .of the traditional indicators of political 
preeminence suggested that Brezhnev’s position con- 
tinued to strengthen over the next decade. His former 
second secretary in Zaporozh’ye, Aleksey Kirilenko, 
moved into the crucial Organizational Secretary slot; 
a longtime subordinate in both Dnepropetrovsk and 
Moldavia, N. A. Shchélokov, took over as the USSR 
Minister of Internal Affairs; and three former Dnepro- 
petrovsk and Moldavia officials became deputy chair- 
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1 Pravda (Moscow), July 11, 1965, p. 1; July 12, 1965, p. 1. 
2 Leonard Schapiro, ‘‘The General Department of the CC of the 
CPSU,” Survey (London), Summer 1975, pp. 53-65. 


men of the KGB. Other men said to be Brezhnev | 
supporters also fared well. At the same time, his 
reported enemies slipped into minor posts or into | 
retirement. In one case that was widely discussed 
on the Moscow rumor network, N. G. Yegorychey, | 
the First Secretary of the Moscow Gorkom and a} 
former subordinate of Shelepin while in Komsomol 
work, was removed from his post almost immedi- 
ately after reportedly attacking Brezhnev’s Middle | 
East policy in 1967.’ | 

The various symbolic indicators of the Soviet 
political system likewise seemed to point to a 
steady rise in Brezhnev’s strength. In February 
1966, he received the title of General Secretary, - 
and over time Soviet officials increasingly spoke of | 
“the Politburo headed by Brezhnev.” As the Polit- 
buro member whose name came first in alphabetical 
order, his name naturally appeared first in the listing | 
of Politburo members from the very beginning, but 
when Yu. V. Andropov was added to the Politburo 
in 1973, Brezhnev’s name remained in first place, | 
with the names of the other members given in| 
alphabetical order. In 1970 and 1975, Brezhnev | 
alone signed the published drafts of the new five- | 
year plans (quite an inappropriate step in protocol | 
terms), and by 1975 his statements were liberally | 
quoted in newspapers, and even in scholarly books. 
His pictures (with quotations attached) abounded | 
on billboards in Moscow. 

The 25th Party Congress afforded a number of? 
Politburo and Central Committee members the op-. 
portunity to raise the encomiums of Brezhnev to a} 
new level—one superior both in quantity and quality’ 
to that accorded Khrushchev at the 22nd Party Con-| 
gress in 1961.* The speakers called the Generali | 
Secretary an “outstanding fighter for peace and com- 
munism,” “a tireless champion of peace and real | 
social justice,” or the like, and they praised his 
rather unremarkable and businesslike report inor- | 
dinately (e.g., as “a contribution to the treasure | 
house of Marxism-Leninism”). V. V. Shcherbitskiy 
referred to him as the ‘“‘universally-accepted leader | 
[obshchepriznannyy lider] of our party,” while Sh. 
R. Rashidov labeled him “the most [samyy] out- 
standing and most [samyy] influential political figure 


3 The New York Times, June 29, 1967, p. 7, and July 12, 1967, 
p. 22. 

4 See, for example, the speeches of V. V. Shcherbitskiy, Pravda, 
Feb. 26, 1976, p. 3; Sh. R. Rashidov, ibid., Feb. 27, 1976, p. 2; 
A. F. Vatchenko and P. P. Grishkyavichus, ibid., Feb. 29, 1976, p. 6; 
G. |. Chiryayev, ibid., March 3, 1976, p. 3; V. |. Prokhorov, ibid., 
March 4, 1976, p. 3. 
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The “inner core” of the CPSU leadership: (from left) L. 1. Brezhnev, A. P 


Podgornyy, and M. A. Suslov. 


i Plas | 
. Kirilenko, A. N. Kosygin, N. V. 


—Photos by Henri Bureau/Gamma; V. Yegorov, V. Sobolev and V. Budan/TASS via Sovfoto; and Musselyan/TASS via EUPRA. 


of contemporary times.” One Central Committee 
member remarked upon his “exceptionally great 
international authority,” and another asserted that 
“all accomplishments—both inside the country and 
in the international arena—are indissolubly linked 
with his name.” In the words of the First Secretary 
of the Lithuanian CP, Brezhnev is “a man with a 
great soul in whom is embodied all the best qualities 
of Man in capital letters.” 

Yet, in a number of respects, the succession after 
Khrushchev’s removal differed strikingly from those 
which had followed Lenin’s and Stalin’s deaths. 

ithin seven years of Lenin’s death, all but one of 
the voting members of the 1923 Politburo had been 
ousted in disgrace, and essentially within the same 
length of time after Stalin’s death all but two of the 
1953 voting Presidium members had suffered the 
Same fate. The turnover within the Central Com- 

ittee was not quite so great. Nevertheless, 69 
percent of that body’s voting members elected in 
930 had not occupied this position in 1923, and 
77 percent of the voting members elected in 1961 
had not yet achieved this status in 1953. 
| By comparison, the post-Khrushchev leadership 
Nas been surprisingly stable—especially given its 
age. In the months after Khrushchev’s fall, four 
€n emerged as the dominant figures within the 
€adership—Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgornyy, and 
Suslov. (Characteristically, when the results of the 
election of Politburo members were announced to 
he 23rd Congress in 1966, the names of these 
our men, the stenographic report of the Congress 
ndicates, were greeted by “prolonged and stormy 
applause,” while the other names received only 
‘applause.” *) A decade later, these four—now 


joined by Kirilenko—are still part of a clearly-defined 
inner bureau within the Politburo, although all will 
be at least 70 years of age in 1976. There have 
been removals from the Politburo, but except for 
the aging Mikoyan (who retired in late 1965), the 
men involved have been relatively junior members— 
Dmitriy Polyanskiy, who had become a voting Pre- 
sidium member in 1960; Gennadiy Voronov, who had 
achieved this status in 1961; and Aleksandr Shelepin 
and Pétr Shelest, who had been named full members 
only in November 1964 after Khrushchev’s removal. 
As late as 1975, one scholar could express his opinion 
that Brezhnev still had not gained his own majority 
on the Politburo,* and there certainly is no way to 
demonstrate the incorrectness of this position on 
the basis of the pattern of changes in Politburo 
membership. 

Turnover has also been quite low among voting 
members of the Central Committee. Sixty-one per- 
cent of the voting members elected to the Central 
Committee in 1961 and still alive in 1971 were 
reelected to the Central Committee in the latter 
year, and the figure would be higher if Khrushchev 
and his closest associates were excluded. (Eighty- 
one percent of the living full members of the 1966 
Central Committee retained their membership in 


5 XXIII s”yezd kommunisticheskoy partii sovetskogo soyuza 
(29 marta-8 aprelya 1966 goda), Stenograficheskiy otchét 
(23rd Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
[March 29-April 18, 1966], Stenographic Record), Moscow, Politizdat, 
1966, Vol. Il, p. 292. Actually, the applause for Brezhnev was 
described as ‘‘stormy, not ceasing for a long time [do/go ne 
smolkayushchiye],” while that for the other three was termed 
“stormy, prolonged [prodo/zhitel/’nyye].” 

® Grey Hodnett, ‘‘Succession Contingencies in the Soviet Union,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1975, p. 8. 
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CPSU General Secretary L. |. Brezhnev, nearest the 
camera with earphones, leads the Soviet delegation 
to the European Security Conference in Helsinki 
last summer. 


—Black Star. 


1971.) An expansion of the Central Committee both 
in 1966 and 1971, as well as the death of a number 
of old members, permitted the election of a larger 
number of new members than the removal rates 
would suggest, but the proportion of 1971 voting 
members who had not enjoyed this status seven 
years earlier under Khrushchev (55 percent) was 
still considerably lower than the comparable figures 
in 1930 and 1961. 

Despite the aging of the Central Committee im- 
plied in this state of affairs, the pattern of stability 
was, if anything, more pronounced in the five years 
leading up to 25th Party Congress. An incredible 
89 percent of the living full members of the 1971 
Central Committee were reelected in 1976, and 
59 percent of the 86 newly-elected full members 
had been candidate members of the Central Com- 
mittee or members of the Auditing Commission since 
at least 1971.’ As a result, the average age of the 
voting members of the Central Committee (excluding 
worker and peasant members) rose to 60 in 1976 
as compared with 52 in 1961, and even the voting 
members newly elected averaged 55 years of age.* 


Twenty-eight percent of the voting members will have 
passed their 65th birthday by the end of 1976. In 
this respect at least, the Soviet leadership seems 
intent on following the Chinese model of socialism. 

Not only did Brezhnev fail to follow the lead 
of Stalin and Khrushchev in ousting first his old 
equals on the Politburo and then the Central Com- 
mittee members who had put him in power, but he: 
also has not put any unmistakable personal stamp 
on the policy of the last decade. It is true that at’ 
least since the 24th Congress in 1971 the General 
Secretary has been extremely prominent in foreign 
policy, personally conducting key negotiations on 
SALT, the rapprochement with West Germany, and the’ 
Helsinki Conference. Despite the symbolism involved, 
however, these negotiations, as well as the public’ 
espousal of the policy of razryadka (relaxation), have: 
entailed far fewer changes in actual policy than were: 
evident in the first post-Khrushchev years when 
Kosygin was the major Soviet spokesman in relations: 
with the non-Communist world (as discussed later).” 

In domestic policy, Brezhnev has, as befits an 
old zemleustroitel’ (specialist in land rationalization 
and utilization), pushed a vigorous land reclamation’ 
program with much more than incremental budg- 
etary increases and has been associated with a 
policy of specialization of land use within the kolkhoz 
(collective farm) sector.*® However, there has been 
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7 The Central Committee was expanded from 241 voting members ° 
to 287, and 15 members had died between congresses. Hence, 
the number of new members far exceeded that of members 
newly elected. 

8 At the time of this calculation, it was not possible to identify the 
occupations or ages of two of the members and to learn the ages of 
four additional identified members. However, unless these members 
are either unbelievably old or young, their inclusion cannot change 
the average age indicated. 

9 Brezhnev had always had a good deal of contact with foreigners 
(usually around 90 days a year, according to Soviet press reports), 
but originally it was overwhelmingly with foreign Communists— 

East European or otherwise. As late as 1969, for example, Brezhnev 
had official meetings with foreigners on some 92 days, but on only 9 
of these days was the contact with non-Communists (counting even 
representatives of leftist Third World regimes, such as Egyptians, 
Syrians, Algerians, and so forth). It was Kosygin who mediated the 
Indo-Pakistani conflict of 1965, who visited France and Britain in 
1967, who met President Johnson at Glassboro in 1967, and so on. 
However, the changing nature of Brezhnev’s role is reflected in the 
fact that the proportion of his foreign contacts devoted to non- 
Communists rose to 26 percent in 1970, 30 percent in 1971, 

43 percent in 1972, and 60 percent in 1973 (out of 109 days of 
contact), and 57 percent in 1974 (out of 100 days of contact). 
These counts are based on listings in a US government periodical 
publication, Appearances of Soviet Leaders (Washington, DC). 

10 Brezhnev’s identification with the reclamation program was 
emphasized from the March 1965 Central Committee session onward, 
The interfarm specialization program was said to have emanated 
from a special memorandum he wrote. Pravda, Feb. 28, 1976, p. 7. 
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little drama in these undertakings, and the more 
visible reform of industrial management was iden- 
tified with Kosygin. To top things off, nowhere in 
the domestic sphere (including the economic re- 
form) can one point to dramatic policy changes 
or to the type of frontal challenge to major power 
centers of the type that were so noticeable in the 
years prior to Khrushchev’s ouster. 

_ Indeed, the lack of drama in Soviet policy has 
at times taken on the appearance of real sluggish- 
ness. The replacement of the bureaucratic main 
administrations (g/avki) of the industrial ministries 
by groupings of enterprises called “associations” 
(ob”yedineniya) has gone much slower than early 
decisions indicated it would, and various experi- 
ments that have been conducted (e.g., the creation 
of an agricultural administrative system in Moldavia 
based on ‘“‘kolkhoz councils” *’) seem neither to have 
been repudiated or to have been carried through 
to completion. 

In addition, high-level personnel vacancies have 
been filled with incredible slowness. The chairman- 
ships of the People’s Control Committee and the 
State Committee for Prices remained open for 13 
‘months, the presidency of the Academy of Sciences 
‘for six months, and the post of ideological secre- 
tary of the Party Central Committee for 15 months. 
At this writing, the chairmanship of the All-Union 
Trade Union Council has not been filled for 10 
months, and that of the State Committee for Labor 
‘and Wages for 21 months. 

There is, therefore, an anomaly in the evidence 
about Brezhnev’s role in the last decade. On the one 
‘hand, his early political maneuvers had all the ap- 
pearances of classic and successful steps in a con- 
solidation of power, and all the prestige indicators 
Of subsequent years suggest that he has become 
undisputed leader. On the other hand, if his position 
actually has been a dominant one, Brezhnev clearly 
has not used his power to push through dramatic 
policy changes or to shake up the administrative- 
political system. On the whole, the policy outcomes 
of the last decade are those that one might well 
have predicted would emerge from bargaining among 
ithe country’s most powerful interests in committee 


11 The experiment began the day after V. V. Matskevich was 
replaced as Minister of Agriculture in February 1973. That it was a 
Politburo initiative was stated in the Moldavian press at the time and 
as reemphasized by Ivan Bodyul, the First Secretary of the 
Moldavian CP, at the 25th CPSU Congress (see jbid., p. 5). It is worth 
noting that in his speech to the Congress Bodyul described the 
experiment as a success. This could conceivably mean that it will 
now be introduced more generally. 


politics—and at times the results have even hinted 
at the possibility of temporary deadlock. 

What are we to conclude about this anomaly? At 
the present time, the evidence cannot be definitive, 
but it should be noted that the speeches at the 25th 
Party Congress suggest one possible answer— 
namely, that Brezhnev has been in an extremely 
strong position, but that he has deliberately chosen 
to delegate a great deal of authority to subordinates. 
The implication of these speeches emerges more 
clearly if one examines them after rereading the 
stenographic report of the 22nd Party Congress in 
1961.” One is struck by the relative honesty of 
the comments made by the delegates at that Con- 
gress about Khrushchev. Almost no one spoke of 
the First Secretary with real affection, and the words 
of praise stressed his “tireless energy,” ‘revolu- 
tionary fervor,” “daring,” ‘decisiveness,” his “prin- 
cipled” and ‘‘demanding” nature, and so forth. The 


-words “smelyy [bold]” and “smelost’ [boldness]” 


appeared with particular frequency. 

The tone of the speeches at the 25th Congress 
was quite different. To be sure, the speakers may 
have felt that, despite repeated references to Brezh- 
nev’s “tireless” and “inexhaustible” energy, this was 
Brezhnev’s last congress, and that a warm farewell 
was especially appropriate. Whatever the reason, 
however, warmth and even affection were there. 
Brezhnev was credited with initiating many actions, 
and, like Khrushchev, he was repeatedly called a 
“true Leninist,” a “staunch fighter for peace and 
communism,” etc. But the strongest emphasis was 
placed upon such personal qualities as “deep 
humanity, considerateness, and attentiveness to 
people,” as well as his modesty. 

In particular, it was often said that Brezhnev 
has “established comradeliness, trust, and a respect- 
ful relation to people in the party”; he has created 
“a good atmosphere for work,” a situation in which 
people can “breathe easily, work well, and live 
peacefully”; he has “‘an ability to establish an atmos- 
phere of trust, respect, and dedication to standards 
among people” and “to coordinate [na/azhivat’] 
strong and friendly common work by a large number 
of people”; under his leadership, “the Central Com- 
mittee consistently raises the role of the local party 


12 XX// s"’yezd kommunisticheskoy partii sovetskogo soyuza 
(17-31 oktyabrya 1961 goda), Stenograficheskiy otchét (22nd Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union [October 17-31, 1961], 
Stenographic Record), Moscow, Gospolizdat, 1962, passim. Brezhnev’s 
speech provides an excellent example of this treatment of 
Khrushchev. See Vol. 1, p. 340. 
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organs, widely consults with them, attentively ex- 
amines initiatives and proposals from the localities.” 
As the First Secretary of the Georgian CP, E. A. 
Shevardnadze, summarized this theme, ‘one of 


Leonid Il’ich’s best qualities is that he does not 


clothe himself in the mantle of a superman, that he 
does not try to do everyone’s thinking and 
working.” ** 

In short, the top officials of the party do not 
convey the impression in their speeches that Brezh- 
nev is engaged in some struggle against the bonds of 
oligarchical control. Rather, they look upon him as 
“the universally-recognized leader’? who has turned 
out to be a wonderful man to work for—a fact for 
which they are enormously grateful (especially given 
their memories of his predecessor). One could dis- 
miss these quotations as meaningless flattery. But 
party officials presumably have some choice in how 
to flatter, and their flattery of Khrushchev, to repeat, 
was very different in substance—and reasonably 
accurate in communicating a true sense of their 
characterization of him. 

On other grounds, too, it seems to this observer 
that Brezhnev must be relatively happy—perhaps 
completely happy—with the role he plays in the 
policy process. Struggles for power, in the narrowest 
sense of that phrase, involve so many inherent ele- 
ments of instability that a ten-year period in which 
a kto-kogo conflict is unresolved is extremely hard to 
imagine. The long delays in some personnel decisions 
could have resulted from a combination of Brezh- 
nev’s growing weariness of administrative detail and 


A shopgirl of Nurek discusses business with L. |. 
Brezhnev during the General Secretary’s visit to 
Tadzhikistan. 


—TASS via Sovfoto. 


the need to obtain his approval for any actions to be | 


taken, rather than from political deadlocks. Simi- 
larly, the explanation for the lack of turnover may 


well be that Brezhnev is more comfortable with old — 
colleagues and—perhaps most likely of all—has not | 
wanted to replace them with younger men who might | 


have the aspirations of potential successors.“ 


Brezhnev’s Actions and Policies 


If the last decade has indeed been a Brezhnev © 
era, how ought we to characterize it? What has the | 
General Secretary attempted to accomplish, and | 


what has he in fact succeeded in accomplishing? 
The instinctive way to answer such questio.1s 
when they are posed about the Soviet Union is to try 


to ascertain (or to speculate about) the basic | 
changes that the leader has attempted to introduce | 


into the Soviet system—or perhaps the basic 
changes that he has been blocking. “Transitional 
figure,” ‘“transformationy’ “ossification,” ‘“ration- 
alizer,” and “bureaucratic counterrevolution” are 
the kind of words and phrases used in this type of 
analysis. In such a framework, a “liberal” becomes 
defined as a man who strives to move the system in 
the direction of a constitutional democracy or market 
socialism, not one who promotes egalitarian social 
welfare policies. 


While the author of this article will not be able — 


to resist speculation about systemic change in the 
Soviet Union, he believes that at the outset we 


should recognize that the approach just described 


is quite foreign to that which we employ in our 
analysis of Western leaders. We take for granted 


that very few leaders seek to alter the political sys-_ 
tem in a fundamental way—except, perhaps, in ~ 


response to some major crisis. Indeed, we often 


attribute no higher policy goal to a leader than the — 


desire to be reelected. Moreover, we say that when 


leaders (particularly American Presidents) develop | 
serious . policy interests, it is often international — 


relations that comes to absorb them—partly because 


13 See the speeches, respectively, of Prokhorov, /oc. cit.; 

Grishkyavichus, /oc. cit.; A. E. Voss, Pravda, Feb. 28, 1976, p. 3; 
E. A. Shevardnadze, ibid., Feb. 27, 1976, p. 3; Vatchenko, /oc. cit.; 
S. F. Medunov, Pravda, Feb. 27, 1976, p. 3; Shevardnadze, 

loc. cit. 

14 A striking feature of the present Soviet scene is that it contains 
no individual who can be termed a ‘‘logical,’’ or even reasonable, 
successor to Brezhnev in terms of age, breadth of experience, 
centrality of current position, and so forth. (The situation was very 
different both in 1952 and 1964.) 


they do not want to get embroiled in bruising con- 
flicts in the domestic sphere. 

It may well be that we would understand Brezhnev 

better if we interpreted him in these Western-like 
terms rather than focusing on his relationship (pro 
or con) to fundamental changes in the political and 
economic systems. The First Secretary of Dnepro- 
petrovsk Obkom asserted at the 25th Party Congress 
that the General Secretary has earned “universal 
love, gratitude, and deep respect,” '* and perhaps 
Brezhnev has really not sought a great deal more. 
Without doubt, most world leaders would be over- 
joyed at such a statement about themselves after 
they had been in office a decade even if it were only 
a half-truth, and they might well consider the devel- 
opment of such a set of attitudes a major goal to 
pursue. Khrushchev’s fate serves as a reminder that 
a General Secretary holds his post only so long as 
the Central Committee is willing to support him 
against challenge and, further, that the price of 
failure can be virtual house arrest and expungement 
from the history books. Only a fool would fail to 
be concerned about a similar fate. 
If one looks at Brezhnev's actions and policies 
in the light of the hypothetical requirements of 
“electoral” politics, it is indeed striking how many 
of them can be explained in those terms. For ex- 
-ample, it can be argued that by allowing the spe- 
cialized state-party-scientific complexes some auton- 
omy in deciding policy questions within their fields 
of competency and by giving nearly all the com- 
plexes an incremental budgetary increase each year, 
Brezhnev has sought to avoid the type of anger that 
Khrushchev’s “voluntarist” and “subjective” inter- 
ventions clearly provoked among some Central Com- 
mittee members. Similarly, it can be contended that 
by guaranteeing Central Committee members a high 
probability of job security, he has given these offi- 
Cials a good reason to wonder whether a change of 
leadership would be in their own personal interest, 
while by expanding the size of the voting member- 
Ship of the Central Committee by 64 percent over 
the last decade, he has afforded himself the oppor- 
tunity to create a group within the body who are 
beholden to him for their promotions. 

In addition, of course, those officials chosen for 
entry into the expanding Central Committee have 
often had reason to be grateful to the Brezhnev 
leadership for policy reasons as well as personal 
Ones. It surely was not accidental that the reunifica- 
epee till pie be eS TE Ee ie ee ee 

15 Pravda, Feb. 29, 1976, p. 6. 


tion of the industrial ministries took place before, 
rather than after, the 23rd Congress in 1966, for 
this action meant the creation of a number of 
highly-delighted new candidates for Central Com- 
mittee membership. Similiarly, it scarcely seems 
fortuitous that the regime launched a major new 
investment program in the non-black-earth regions 
of the RSFSR in 1974 (at the personal initiative of 
Brezhnev, it was said at the 25th Party Congress) 
and that the 29 oblasts benefiting from this program 
provided 12 (really 13) first secretaries who were 
promoted to full membership in the Central Com- 
mittee in 1976 for the first time in conjunction with 
its expansion.’* Perhaps these promotions are just 
the result of the increased importance of the posts 
in question, but one can hardly ignore the possibility 
that Brezhnev is tailoring his policies and his co- 
optations into the Central Committee in such a 
way as to maximize his support. 

A second possible key to an understanding of 
Brezhnev is that he may have become as fascinated 
with foreign policy as many American Presidents 
have. In the realm of external affairs, a leader serves 
as the symbol of the nation, and history's judgment 
of the “greatness” of Presidents and “Tsars” ulti- 
mately seems to rest overwhelmingly on the degree 
of success of their foreign policies. (This is surely 
One reason that so many Russians have real diffi- 
culties with an all-out attack on Stalin.) Moreover, 
in the conduct of international relations, a leader 
usually has more autonomy, less need to antagonize 
powerful institutional interests (at least if he is 
careful in his handling of the military), and—by no 
means least—a chance to meet and negotiate with 
the great of the world. 

The enormous attention Brezhnev has given to 
foreign visitors and travel abroad in recent years 
suggests that he, too, has felt the attraction of 
foreign policy. If one assumes that he operates on 
a five-day workweek and a month’s vacation each 
year (which he almost always takes in late December 
and early January, invariably leading the Western 


16 The 13th member of this group is V. N. Bazovskiy, now 
Ambassador to Bulgaria but recently First Secretary of the 
Novgorod Obkom. The 29 oblasts include those in the Northwest, 
Central, and Volga-Vyatsk regions, plus Perm, Sverdlovsk, and 
Kaliningrad oblasts and the Udmurt Autonomous Republic. 

See Narodnoye khozyaystvo RSFSR v 1973 g. (The National Economy 
of the RSFSR in 1973), Moscow, Statistika, 1974, p. 185. In all, 26 of 
the 29 obkom first secretaries in these regions are now full members 
of the Central Committee, in addition to 4 of the lower oblast 
officials from Moscow and Leningrad (not counting 6 more city 
officials in these two cities) and 14 former obkom first secretaries 
from the non-black-earth region. 
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press to speculate that he is medically or politically | to state what policy has not been. The Brezhnev i 
ill), then 100 days of contact with foreigners in Mos- | period has not been a period of growing repression 
cow or abroad constitute 41 percent of the available | of individual freedom; it has not been a period of i 
working days in a year—even if one excludes from | declining citizen participation; it has not been a 
the calculation the time he must also spend on | period of greater privileges accorded to the “New | 
foreign policy briefings and decision-making. Some | Class” in comparison with other strata of society; | 
contacts can be brief and permit time for a full | it has not been a period of neglect of the consumer; 
workday on other subjects, but Brezhnev has tended | it has not been a period of recentralization of the © 
to get involved in very long discussions with many | Soviet political system. On the contrary, the trend in 
of his visitors. Hence, it may be no coincidence that | policy has been in the opposite direction in these | 
the period during which major vacancies began to | areas. Indeed, the policies of the last decade in each 
remain unfilled and during which criticisms of eco- | of these areas have represented a continuation of | 
nomic performance at the December plenary ses- | those of the Khrushchev era. In this respect, then, | 
sions of the Central Committee were not followed | the Brezhnev era has in fact been (to use the phrase { 
by decisive action was precisely the period that | of the mid-1960’s) “Khrushchevism without Khrush- 
Brezhnev became increasingly active in foreign | chev.” | 
policy negotiations with the non-Communist world. The basic direction of policy on the questions © 
Of course, no political leader is interested solely | mentioned in the last paragraph has been so clear } 
in personal survival or in foreign relations. Inevi- | that it should be a source of great wonderment that} 
tably, his name gets associated with a set of con- | so many Westerners writing about the Soviet Union 
crete policies even if he serves as no more than | consider the statements of the last paragraph con- | 
a broker mediating proposals advanced by others, | troversial or even incorrect. Perhaps the problem 
and Brezhnev is no exception. However, there has | has been that many Westerners have come to iden- © 
been such an incredible misunderstanding in the | tify so much with dissidents in the Soviet Union) 
West about the nature of policy in the Brezhnev | that they have judged the current regime by the) 
era that it is really best to begin with negatives— | standard of the hopes and rhetoric of the Khrushchev) 
| period rather than of its reality. Perhaps journalists, | 
as Adam Ulam suggests, have grown frustrated be- | 
cause they cannot collect “news” as it is ee ae 
in the West—“constant streams of revealing and’ 
often scandalous goings-on in high circles, specta- | 
cular crimes, and social disturbances”—and have 
let this frustration affect their judgment.” Perhaps, | 
also, too few scholars have been conducting pri-” 
mary research on the Brezhnev period and have” 
been relying on the journalists’ reports or their own) 
sense of the style of the present leadership. 
Most probably, however, the problem in our un-. 
derstanding of the Brezhnev era has been confusion 
about the phenomenon of “conservatism.” In style: 
and rhetoric, Brezhnev and his associates have been 
much more “conservative” than Khrushchev. The 
new regime has likewise been much more “con- 
servative” in the way that it tackles problems. No’ 
longer is policy implementation characterized by a’ 
succession of rather wild campaigns, and no longer} 
is the governmental and party machinery subjected | 
to drastic reorganization almost yearly. Moreover, 
as will be discussed later, the new leadership is also 


A meeting between Soviet party chief Brezhnev and 
West German Chancellor Willy Brandt in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in May 1973. 


17 Adam B. Ulam, “Americans in Russia,” Saturday Review 
—Black Star. (New York), Feb. 7, 1976, p. 29. 
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Leonid |. Brezhnev, then Chairman of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, with the late Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev in the Kremlin on June 14, 
1963, as the latter speaks by telephone to Soviet 
cosmonaut V. F. Bykovskiy. 


—Novosti via Wide World. 


more “conservative” with respect to challenging the 
professional judgments of the various specialized 
establishments in the country. 

In the foreign policy realm, the term “conserva- 
tive” both can and does denote a real change in 
policy. Early in the Brezhnev era, the Khrushchev 
prediliction for crises and for confrontations and 
near-ultimatums (as over Berlin) gave way to a tend- 
ency to mute conflicts and even to settle them in 
some cases. Soviet mediation of the Indo-Pakistani 
War of 1965 indicated not a desire for conflict for 
its own sake, but quite the opposite. Yet except 
for the way in which conflicts have been handled 
(which in the foreign policy realm is, to be sure, a 
difference of substance), razryadka has had many 
elements in common with Khrushchev's “peaceful 
coexistence.” In negotiating SALT agreements, the 
Soviet leadership has been no more willing than the 
American leadership to seek accords that would 
really cut back on what its military has wanted; in 
conducting policy in the Third World and even in 
Europe, the Soviet leaders have shown no more in- 
Clination than the American leaders to renounce sup- 
port for those forces likely to be friendly to their 


side in the future; even in dealing with the other 
great superpower, the Soviet Union (maybe not 
Brezhnev himself) has been no more willing to con- 
trol its enthusiasm for the encouragement of Angela 
Davis and other “progressive” elements in America 
than the United States (maybe not the President 
and Secretary of State personally) has been able to 
do with respect to the Soviet Union’s dissidents and 
Jews. Brezhnev may have proclaimed the end of the 
cold war, but both sides continue the essence of 
the “competitive peace” policies that have marked 
their relationship in the past. 

Yet, the word “conservative” can be highly mis- 
leading, especially in the realm of domestic policy. 
Certainly “conservative” in the sense of “cautious” 
does not necessarily mean “conservative” on free- 
dom-of-speech or social-welfare issues. In the former 
sphere, the continuation of restrictions on dissent 
should not blind us to the fact that dissenters have 
been treated with considerably more gingerliness 
than they were in the Khrushchev era. (Our increased 
exposure to the dissenters has been one of the 
clearest indicators of this phenomenon. Paradox- 
ically, however, we have interpreted the beginning 
of the visibility of dissent and its repression as the 
beginning of repression itself.) The variety of state- 
ments that can pass the censors into published 
works is greater than prior to 1964, and the debates 
are fuller and more wide-ranging. Even Soviet his- 
torians writing about the postrevolutionary period— 
persons widely thought to have suffered the greatest 
restriction during the Brezhnev _ period *—have 


18 In an article published in this journal in March-April 1972 
(“The Soviet Political System—Petrification or Pluralism?’’), the 
present author advanced such a position. Since then, he has had 
more opportunity to read Soviet histories on the prewar period and 
to discuss this question fully with a historian who is much more 
familiar with the subject (Sheila Fitzpatrick), and it seems clear to 
him that his earlier judgment, which reflected the conventional 
wisdom, was completely wrong. While current Soviet historians 
appear to be less free than previously to condemn the Soviet past, 
they are generally freer to describe sensitive aspects of it in neutral 
terms. See, for example, E. N. Burdzhalov, Vtoraya russkaya 
revolyutsiya. Vosstaniye v Petrograde (The Second Russian 
Revolution. The Uprising in Petrograd), Moscow, Nauka, 1967; 

B. Ts. Urlanis, /storiya odnogo pokoleniya (A History of One 
Generation), Moscow, Mysl, 1968; L. M. Spirin, Klassy i partii v 
grazhdanskoy voine v Rossii (Classes and Parties in the Civil War in 
Russia), Moscow, Mysl, 1968; F. M. Vaganov, Pravyy uklon v 

VKP (b) i yego razgrom (1928-1930 gg.) (The Right Deviation in the 
VKP [6] and its Destruction [1928-1930]), Moscow, Politizdat, 1970; 
S. 1. Sheshukov, Neistovyye revniteli. Iz istorii literaturnoy bor’by 
20-kh godov (Frantic Zealots. From the History of the Literary 
Struggle of the 1920’s), Moscow, Moskovskiy rabochiy, 1970; 

E. N. Burdzhalov, Vtoraya russkaya revolyutsiya. Moskva. Front. 
Periferiya (The Second Russian Revolution. Moscow, The Front, The 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Table 1: Political Participation in the USSR, 1954-76 
% \Increase % \ncrease 

Group 1954-55 1954-63 1963-64 1963-76 1975-76 

Adult population * 120,751,000 16 140,000,000 t7 163,510,389. 
Party members and candidates” 6,864,864 51 10,387,196 51 15,694,000 
Deputies to local soviets ° 1,536,310 27 1,958,565 13 2,210,932) 
Trade union members? 40,240,000 60 68,175,600 57 107,000,000 
Komsomol members ° 18,825,324 17 22,000,000 59 35,000,000 
“Controllers” * apparently 0 — 4,300,000 118 9,370,000 
Activists in “independent organizations’ * ? — 20,000,000 3}. 31,000, 000° 
People’s auxiliary policemen (druzhinniki)* 0 — 5,500,000 ar 7,000,000 


2 The effective adult population is defined here in terms of the number of persons registered to vote in elections. In years when com: | 
parable election and census data are available, the adult population as measured by electoral registration is 2-3 percent lower than that as: 
measured by the census. Figure for 1954: Pravda (Moscow), March 18, 1954, p. 1. Figure for 1963: ibid., March 7, 1963, p. 1, and March 2E 
1963, p. 1. Figure for 1975: Sovety deputatov trudyashchikhsya (Moscow), No. 8, 1975, p. 20. 

> Figures for 1954 and 1963: T. H. Rigby, Communist Party Membership USSR, 1917-1967, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1968, p. 
53. Figure for Jan. 1, 1976: Pravda, Feb. 25, 1976, p. 7. 

e Figures for 1955 and 1963: N. A. Petrovichev (chief author), Partiynoye stroitel’stvo (Party Construction), 3rd. ed., Moscow, Politizdat, 1972, 
p. 403. Figures for 1975: Sovety deputatov trudyashchikhsya, No. 8, 1965, p. 24. 

4 Figures for 1954 and 1963: Petrovichev, op. cit., p. 411. Figure for 1976: Pravda, March 4, 1976, p. 2. 

e Figure for 1954: Komsomol’skaya pravda (Moscow), March 20, 1954, trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (New York), March 12,_ 
1954, p. 9. Figure for 1964: V. M. Chkhikvadze, Ed., Sotsia/izm i narodoviastiye (Socialism and Popular Authority), Moscow, Politizdat, 1965, p. 
86. Figure for 1976: Pravda, Feb. 28, 1976, p. 6. The proportion of young people of the appropriate age group who are in the Komsomol rose” 
from 34 percent in 1959 to 43 percent in 1965, and to over 50 percent in 1970. See S/avnyy put’ leninskogo komsomola (The Glorious Path of 
the Leninist Komsomol), Moscow, Molodaya Gvardiya, 1974, Vol. 2, pp. 469, 580. 

f Figure for 1964: Kommunist (Moscow), No. 13, 1964, p. 123. Figure tor 1975: Politicheskcye semoobrazovaniye (Moscow), No. 10, 1975, p. 132. 

g Figure for 1964: Chkhikvadze, op. cit., p. 84. Figure for 1976: Pravda, Feb. 20, 1976, p. 3. 

h Figure for 1963: V. E. Poletayev, Ed., Rabochiy klass SSSR (The Working Class of the USSR), 
1971: F. S. Razarenov, Comp., Narodnomu Druzhinniku (To the People’s Auxiliary Policeman), 


Moscow, Nauka, 1969, p. 425. Figure for 
Moscow, Znaniya, 1963, p. 115. 


NOTE: The data for 1954-64 (i.e., the first four columns of the table) appeared earlier in the author’s ‘‘Political Participation in the Soviet: 


Union,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), January 1976, p. 8. 


generally been able to publish richer, more solid, 
and more objective work than had been the case 
earlier. 

The broadening of participation in policy debates 
has been matched by an increase in the scale of 
participation in different types of groups and in 
voluntary work for governmental and other political 


Periphery), Moscow, Nauka, 1971; V. M. Kuritsyn, Perekhod k 
NEPu i revolyutsionnaya zakonnost’ (The Transition to NEP and 
Revolutionary Legality), Moscow, Nauka, 1972; N. A. Ivnitskiy, 
Klassovaya bor’ba v derevne ji likvidatsiya kulachestva kak klassa 
(The Class Struggle in the Countryside and the Liquidation of the 
Kulaks as a Class), Moscow, Nauka, 1972; L. S. Rogachevskaya, 
Likvidatsiya bezrabotitsy v SSSR, 1917-1930 gg. (The Liquidation of 
Unemployment in the USSR, 1917-1930), Moscow, Nauka, 1973; 

E. G. Gimpelson, Sovetskiy rabochiy klass (The Soviet Working Class), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1974; |. Ya. Trifonov, Likvidatsiya eksp/uatatorskikh 
klassov v SSSR (The Liquidation of the Exploiting Classes in the 
USSR), Moscow, Politizdat, 1975; B. M. Leibzon and K. K. Shirinya, 
Povorot v politike Kominterna (The Turning Point in the Policy of 
the Comintern), 2nd. ed., Moscow, Mysl, 1975. It is particularly 
instructive to compare the last-named book with the first edition 
published in 1965, for the condemnation of Stalin for destruction of 
the Polish Party in the Great Purge of the late 1930’s and Stalin’s 
disagreements with foreign Communists in the Comintern in 1934 
are introduced for the first time in the more recent edition. 

It should also be emphasized that the titles in this list are merely a 
sample of those that could be given. 


institutions. The “populism” of Khrushchev did not’ 
disappear with him, and as Table 1 indicates, the: 
rate of growth in political participation has been’ 
much more rapid than that in the size of the adult! 
population. Even the much-discussed slowdown in’ 
the increase in party membership resulted less from- 
a reversal of policy than from the movement of the’ 
small cohort of World War Il babies through the age’ 
levels at which persons normally enter the party 
(see Table 2); certainly, the party has expanded 
much faster than the adult population. 

The relationship between participation and power 
is always a peculiarly difficult thing to measure in 
any country, and one certainly should be wary of’ 
concluding that an increase in citizen participation’ 
in the Soviet Union automatically means an increase’ 
in citizen power. Yet certain types of decentraliza-— 
tion of power clearly have occurred. However one 
wants to conceptualize or label the Soviet political 
system of the last decade, the General Secretary” 
and/or the Politburo obviously have done much less 
to override the judgments of the relevant specialists 
(and power centers) in the various policy areas. 
Despite the unquestioned right of the Politburo to 
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intervene, the actual exercise of power and influence 
has often drifted to lower levels of the hierarchy. 

While, as will be discussed later, the most obvious 
decentralization of power has been to the specialized 
ministerial-party-scientific complexes centered in 
Moscow, there also seems to have been some de 
facto delegation of authority to the republic and 
regional levels as well. For example, an examination 
of the pattern of increase in hospital beds from 
region to region of the RSFSR strongly suggests that 
the effort to enforce rigid central norms slackened 
in the late 1960’s and that local factors became 
more important in determining the pattern.’ The 
degree of actual authority exercised at the republic 
level—and the degree of variation from republic 
to republic—has been studied far too little in the 
West, but the impression grows of greater autonomy 
(within, of course, well-defined limits). 

An outsider cannot judge whether these political 
changes have had an impact upon policy outcomes, 
but at a minimum it can be said that the improve- 
ment in the living conditions of the consumer and 
particularly of the low-income citizens that began 
under Khrushchev continued after 1964 as well. 
The average wage within the worker and employee 
category rose 62 percent between 1964 and 1975 


Table 2: CPSU Membership in Relation to USSR 
Population, by Age Groups 
(in percent) 

Age Group 1965 1967 1973 
18-25 3.1 a2 2.5 
26-40 11.0 11.5 11.2 
41-50 10.7 11.8 13.0 
a) 5.5 6.5 8.0 

TOTAL 7.9 8.3 8.9 


SOURCES: The age distribution of party members may be found in 
Partiynaya zhizn’, No. 10, 1965, p. 13; No. 19, 1967, pp. 9, 16; No. 14, 
1973, p. 19. The age distribution of the population in 1965 and 1967 
was extrapolated from 1959 and 1970 census data. See /togi vseso- 
yuznoy perepisi naseleniya 1970 goda (Results of the All-Union Popu- 
lation Census of 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 1972, Vol. 2, pp. 12-13. 
The age distribution of the population in 1973 was taken from 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1972 g. (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1972), Moscow, Statistika, 1973, p. 34. In the case of 1965, 
the actual age categories were 18-25, 26-39, 40-49, and 50+. For a 
full discussion of the questions raised by this table—including a 
breakdown by sex for 1973—see Jerry F. Hough, “Party ‘Saturation’ 
in the Soviet Union,” in a forthcoming memorial volume for the late 
Merle Fainsod of Harvard University. 


NOTE: The data in this table appeared earlier in the author’s ‘‘Politi- 
cal Participation in the Soviet Union,’ Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
January 1976, p. 9. 


Table 3: Changes in Soviet Diet, 1958-73 


(annual per capita consumption in kilograms) 


Foodstuff 1958 1964 1973 
Meat 36 38 53 
Milk and dairy products 238 238 307 
Eggs (units, not kilograms) 108 113 195 
Vegetables 71 74 85 
Potatoes 150 140 124 
Grain products 172 159 143 


SOURCES: Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1965 g. (The National Econ- 
omy of the USSR in 1965), Moscow, Statistika, 1966, p. 597; 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1973, g. (The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1973), Moscow, Statistika, 1974, p. 630. 


(from 90 rubles to 146 rubles),”° and the income 
of the collective farmer (excluded from the above 
category) increased even more rapidly. Table 3 
indicates the improvement in diet that has accom- 
panied the rise in incomes. The most dramatic 
change in living standards, however, has involved 
the acquisition of major appliances. In 1965, only 
24 percent of Soviet families had a television set, 
but in 1974 this figure had reached 71 percent. 
The percentage of families owning refrigerators 
grew from 11 percent in 1965 to 56 percent in 
1974, while the percentage of those owning washing 
machines increased from 21 percent to 62 percent.” 
The amount of living space available to the average 
urban dweller rose from 10.1 square meters in 1964 
to 11.8 meters in 1973,” and by 1975 over 70 
percent of worker and employee families lived in 
unshared apartments.” 

Western newsmen going to the Soviet Union al- 
ways seem to discover to their shock that income 


19 Jerry F. Hough, ‘‘Centralization and Decentralization in the Soviet 
Administrative System,” to be published in a collection of essays, 
The Soviet Union and Social Science Theory, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1977. 

20 Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1973 g. (The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1973), Moscow, Statistika, 1974, p. 586; Pravda, 

Feb. 1, 1976, p. 2. 

21 Agitator (Moscow), No. 23, December 1975, pp. 7 and 9; 
Politicheskoye samoobrazovaniye (Moscow), No. 10, 1975, p. 19. 

In 1960, 8 percent of Soviet families owned television sets, 4 per- 
cent owned refrigerators, and 4 percent owned washing machines. 
See G. S. Sarkisyan, Uroven’, tempy i proportsii rosta real’nykh 
dokhodov pri sotsializme (Level, Rates, and Proportions of Growth of 
Real Income under Socialism), Moscow, Ekonomika, 1972, p. 103. 

22 These figures were arrived at by dividing the total number of 
urban residents into the total fund of urban living space. See 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1964 g., (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1964), Moscow, Statistika, 1965, pp. 7 and 610; Narodnoye 
khozyaystvo SSSR v 1973 g., pp. 7 and 615. 

23 Sotsialisticheskiy trud (Moscow), No. 9, 1975, p. 128. 
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Refrigerators roll down the production line at the 
Kishinév Refrigerator Factory in 1972. 


—D. Shevchuk/ Novosti via Sovfoto. 


and privileges are distributed unevenly, but in re- 
porting that “news,” they have totally missed the 
real news of the last decade in this realm: a con- 
tinuation of the sharp reduction that began after 
Stalin’s death in the degree of inequality of incomes 
in the Soviet Union.* (After a most careful survey 
of the data, Peter Wiles asserts that “the statistical 
record since Stalin is a very good one indeed. | 
doubt if any other country can show a more rapid 
and sweeping progress towards equality.” *) The 
ratio of the average earnings of the top 10 percent 
of Soviet workers and employees (collective farmers 
excluded) to the average earnings of the bottom 10 
percent declined from 4.4 in 1956 to 3.7 in 1964 
and to 3.2 in 1970; a ratio of 2.9 was planned for 
1975.”* (Wiles calculates an after-tax ratio of 6.7 
for the United States in 1968 and roughly 3.0 for 
the Eastern European countries.”) If the earnings 
of collective farmers were included in the calcula- 
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24 Unfortunately, the two most recent books by reporters fit within 
this time-worn category. See Robert G. Kaiser, Russia: The People 
and the Power, New York, Atheneum, 1976; and Hedrick Smith, 
The Russians, New York, Quadrangle, 1976. 

25 Peter Wiles, Distribution of Income: East and West, Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1974, p. 25. 

26 /bid., p. 25, Table IV, and Sarkisyan, op. cit., p. 132. Wiles, 
incidentally, draws his data from Sarkisyan, op. Git, DD. L205 
126, and 132. 

27 Wiles, op. cit., p. 48, Table VIII. 


tion of the ratios (as they are in Eastern Europe), 


the ratios would be higher, but the rate of decline | 


would also be greater. As Table 4 indicates, the rate 
of decline would also be greater if the party leader- 
ship could break out of its Marxist frame of mind 
and understand that white collar personnel, particu- 
larly in occupations staffed primarily by women, 


often belong to the truly oppressed strata of society. 


The wages of members of the working class have 


been growing much more rapidly than those in the © 
managerial-professional class, and if the lowly-paid 
clerks were arbitrarily labeled proletariat and paid 


accordingly, the system might become considerably 
more egalitarian.” 

The efforts of the Brezhnev regime to improve 
the situation in the countryside have been particu- 
larly noticeable. Investment in agricultural produc- 
tive facilities, amounting to some 14 percent of total 


capital investment under Khrushchev, rose steadily | 
thereafter, to 20 percent in 1973.” The electrifica- 


tion program was pushed through to completion, so 


that 99 percent of peasant homes are now electrified © 
and the amount of electricity used in agriculture 


has more than tripled in the last decade;*® the wage 


policy toward agriculture is reflected in Table 4. | 


Still other steps have been taken to benefit the 
peasant. Collective farmers were brought under a 


guaranteed-income system and made eligible for 


state pensions early in the Brezhnev period, and they — 
were granted an unconditional right to a passport - 
in late 1974. Moreover, the drive for universal - 
secondary education is a program which has its 


greatest impact in the countryside, while the 1974 
decision to step up agricultural production in the 
non-black-earth regions of the USSR brought about 


increased cultural as well as economic investment 


in one of the poorer rural areas of the country. 

It should be emphasized once again that all the 
statements in this section have been comparative 
ones. The question asked has been: How do the 
trends in various Soviet policies during the Brezhnev 
era compare with those in the policies followed by 
Khrushchev and/or Western leaders? Nothing said 
here should be taken to imply that censorship has 
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23 |n 1970, sales clerks were arbitrarily transferred from the 
category of ‘‘mental laborers’’ to that of ‘‘workers.” Besides 
“improving” such statistics as the percentage of workers in the 
party, this change may also have had a real impact on the way sales 
clerks are treated by the regime. (Compare, e.g., their wage 
increases from 1965 to 1973, as shown in Table 4, with those of 
other ‘‘white collar’ groups.) 

29 Narodnoye khozyaystvo v 1973 g., p. 549. 

30 /bid., p. 195. 
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withered away or that certain types of dissent (par- 
ticularly those of a nationalistic type) do not carry 
with them a very serious risk of prison. Obviously, 
top officials in Moscow retain powerful weapons if 
subordinates attempt to use any delegated authority 
“unwisely.” Similarly, in the realm of social policy, 
any improvement in living standards continues to 
be limited by the continuing high rates of investment 
in heavy industry and the high levels of military 
expenditure. Conditions on the collective farms have 
scarcely reached a quality-level which would stimu- 
late a migration from the major cities. Yet if the 
question is the nature of the policy goals of the 
Brezhnev regime, and if the standard of judgment 
is not the utopian Marxist image of a Communist 
society but the performance of political leaders of 
other industrial countries grappling with the problems 
of industrial society, then trends in outcomes should 
be considered more important than the fact that 
the millenium has not been achieved. 


eee 
Implications 


If the phrase “Khrushchevism without Khrush- 
chev” were a completely accurate characterization 
of the Soviet policies of the last decade, of course, 
there would have been little reason to overthrow 
Khrushchev, and Khrushchev was, after all, over- 
thrown. We cannot forget that there have been 
differences between the Khrushchev and the Brezh- 
nev regimes—differences reflecting greater con- 
servatism in rhetoric and style, greater unwillingness 
to make drastic policy changes, and much lower 
rates of turnover among top personnel. Naturally, 
the term “conservative” is used only in foreign dis- 
Cussions of the current leadership; however, the 
Soviet press itself recognizes and hails the change 
with its repeated emphasis upon a “scientific” 
approach to decision-making. 

Marxism-Leninism has always laid claim to being 
a science, but in the past there was a strong tend- 
ency to focus upon the “scientific discoveries” made 
by the founders. (In the words of Engels, uttered at 
Marx's grave, “just as Darwin discovered the law 
of development of organic nature, so Marx discovered 
the law of development of human history.” **) The 
consequence of this focus was to give—or to try to 


SS 


31 Quoted in Robert C. Tucker, Ed., The Marx-Enge/s Reader, 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1972, p. 603. 
32 Pravda, Jan. 21, 1975, pp. 2-3. 


give—peculiar scientific authority to the few who 
designated themselves the true interpreters of Marx 
and Lenin. This traditional use of “scientific” has not 
disappeared from the scene, but in the last decade 
the word has increasingly assumed a different mean- 
ing in political discourse: the making of decisions 
through a balanced weighing of facts and evidence 
rather than on the basis of the a priori values and 
insights of the decision-maker (regardless of the 
source of these values). According to Soviet com- 
mentary, the essence of a Leninist style of party 
work is a “Strictly scientific approach to the solution 
of problems that arise,” and this approach is defined 
as “an all-sided deep analysis and careful taking 
into account of objective processes and phenomena 
of social-economic life and their interconnections 
and interrelationships, a realistic evaluation of exist- 
ing possibilities.” * 

The crucial questions about the evolution of the 
Soviet political system during the Brezhnev era 
revolve around the issue of whether or not change 
in the pattern of decision-making and the change 
in the meaning of “scientific decision-making” are 
permanent in character. It is quite possible that the 
current style of decision-making simply reflects 
Brezhnev’s preferences or the values of the present 


Table 4: Changes in Average Wages and in 
Pensions in the USSR, 1965-73 


Group 1965 1973 Increase 
(inrubles) (in %) 

Employees of the state apparatus 106 126 19 
Industrial engineering-technical 

personnel 148 185 25 
Education and culture employees 94 121 29 
Trade and service employees 75 102 36 
Industrial white collar workers 86 119 38 
Industrial workers 102 146 43 
State-farm workers 72 116 61 
Collective farmers 49 87 78 
All workers and employees 

(excluding collective farmers) 97 135 39 


(in billions of rubles) — (in %) 
Total budgetary expenditures 
on pensions 82 


101 184 


SOURCES: Most of the figures come from Narodnoye khozyaystvo 
SSSR v 1973 g. (The National Economy of the USSR in 1973), Moscow, 
Statistika, 1974, pp. 586-87. Those on pensions come from p. 780 of 
the same work. The figures for collective farmers were calculated by 
the author on the basis of a Soviet assertion (Partiynaya zhizn’ 
[Moscow], No. 20, October 1975, p. 16) that the wages of the collective 
farmer were 68 percent of those of the state-farm worker in 1965 and 
75 percent of them in 1974. It is conceivable that private-plot income 
for the collective farmer is not included in these figures. 
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oligarchy, and that the next General Secretary will 
behave differently. (The most striking fact about 
the Soviet political system is that in nearly 60 years 
of existence it has had four leaders—whereas the 
United States has had 11 Presidents in the same 
period—and that all four have been associated with 
drastically different “‘political systems.”) It is also 
quite possible that the discussion of “scientific deci- 
sion-making” is little more than an “ideology” in 
Karl Mannheim’s sense of the word—a doctrine that 
has consciously or unconsciously been developed 
to forestall attacks upon the status quo and the 
policies emanating from the current leadership.” 

However, the possibility should at least be con- 
sidered that a more basic change in the system has 
occurred—or, perhaps, that a conscious attempt is 
being made to introduce such a change. The Soviet 
leadership today looks upon the men who led the 
Soviet regime during 40 of its first 47 years as so 
flawed that their names can hardly be mentioned in 
print in mass journals, and important figures within 
the Soviet elite certainly must be concerned about 
this fact. Someone—surely including top-level offi- 
cials of the type that are likely to be removed if 
large-scale personnel changes are instituted—must 
have been thinking about the need to “constitution- 
alize’”’ the Soviet system in some sense of that term. 
It is at least possible that the changes in the pat- 
terns of policymaking are the result of an effort of 
this sort—perhaps by Brezhnev himself, perhaps 
by others. 

If an attempt has been made to introduce a more 
constitutional system in the Soviet Union, then the 
de facto definition of that system, at least as it 
has appeared thus far, must include many elements 
of the type embodied in the model of institutional 
pluralism that this author presented earlier.** In 
this definition, decisions should be based on special- 
ized knowledge; hence, those with such knowledge 
should have a major role in the decision-making 
process. Ministerial officials should not be permitted 
to make decisions unchecked. But the various con- 
trol agencies—the Central Committee apparatus, 
Gosplan, the trade unions, the Komsomol, the 
People’s Control Committee—have all been struc- 
tured internally along branch lines, and the officials 
in the different subdivisions usually have specialized 
knowledge and experience in the area they are super- 


33 Karl Mannheim, /deo/ogy and Utopia, New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, and Co., 1936. 
34“'The Soviet System—Petrification or Pluralism?,’”’ Joc. cit. 
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vising, in order to facilitate their work. Indeed, they 
often come from the ministries they control. 

As a result, the specialized controllers inevitably 
have much in common with the controlled, and one 
can speak of “complexes” (in the sense of a mili- 
tary-industrial complex) and of “whirlpools” (to use 
the term of Ernest S. Griffith) of specialized party, 
state, “public,” and scientific personnel working 
within the respective policy areas.** The definition of 
goals formally remains the responsibility of the party 
leadership, but except for ensuring that the Marxist 
goals in social policy are pursued, the leadership 
is not to act with “voluntarism’’—that is, it generally 
should follow the advice of the specialized “com- 
plexes” or “whirlpools” in their respective party 


areas, limiting itself to a mediation of the conflicts | 


that arise among them. In practice, policymaking 


power informally comes to be delegated to these 


complexes. 


The degree of individual freedom to be permitted 


within a system of institutional pluralism is a prob- 


lem with which the party leadership has been un-’ 


easily grappling. Clearly, it feels that advocacy of 
incremental change in policy should be permitted 
on most questions if phrased carefully, but that 


such advocacy should not be accompanied by the | 


type of confrontation politics, dramatization of de- 
mands, and public criticism of the leadership found 


in the West—let alone by negative moralizing about | 


the system as a whole or about the past. There also 
seems to be a growing sense of the need for some 


rule of law, at least in the sense of a guarantee | 


against punishment for dissent that is applied with- 
out warning. Such innovations as the introduction 
of some possibility for emigration, the liberalization 
of the divorce laws,** and the relaxation of Khrush- 
chev’s overt pressure on religion suggest a lessening 
of the determination to interfere in people’s private 
lives and to throttle all iconoclasm. 

lf important Soviet leaders (maybe even Brezhnev) 
have been trying to institute and perpetuate such a 
system—in effect, to establish constitutional norms 
that would prevent a future leader from returning to 


the “voluntarism” of Stalin and Khrushchev—then — 


a very fundamental change has occurred in the 
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35 Ernest S. Griffith, The American System of Government, 4th ed., 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1965, pp. 102-03. 

35 The meaningfulness of this reform is suggested by the fact 
that when it was instituted in 1966, the divorce rate immediately 
jumped from a level of 1.3-1.6 per thousand population (in the late 
Khrushchev era) to a 2.6-2.8 level. Narodnoye Khozyaystvo v 1973 &., 
p. 48. 


Public and artists meet at an exhibition of abstract art in Moscow’s Ismailov Park. The October 1974 show- 


ing had earlier been postponed by city authorities. 


Soviet political system. However, before accepting 
such a conclusion, we need to ask ourselves a num- 
ber of questions—questions that must be faced in 
any Case, regardless of the cause of the patterns 
of the last decade. 

The first set of questions centers on the desir- 
ability of delegating decision-making power to spe- 
Cialists. Those aspects of Marxism which suggest 
that ideas and philosophies are shaped by basic 
economic interests (a notion that in modified form 
has become an inherent part of Western sociology 
of knowledge) have been slow to penetrate into the 
way that Soviet officials and intellectuals think about 
their own country. In particular, in the new fascina- 
tion with “science” many—even including Soviet 
scholars of state and law with whom this author has 
spoken—fail to recognize that specialists have in- 
terests and that their judgment may be affected 
by those interests. 

While many Western political scientists have been 
very favorably disposed toward “whirlpool” decision- 
making in Western polities, others have been much 
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concerned that it leads to subordination of the public 
interest to the interest of the specialized forces 
making the decision.’ Certainly, those who have 
spoken of a military-industrial complex in the United 
States or of US regulatory agencies entering into 
a close relationship with the regulated scarcely do 
so in order to praise. One would think that such 
dangers would be particularly great in the Soviet 
Union, where the partial discipline of market forces 
is largely absent. And when one reads of a doctor- 
dominated Soviet public health system producing 
an unchecked expansion in the number of hospital 
beds and using a number of devices to keep them 
filled, when one sees a transportation “whirlpool” 
whose top officials are almost all railroad men and 
whose decisions are weighted against highways and 
truck transportation, one suspects that the danger 
is not an imaginary one. (Obviously, the same analy- 
sis could be made of Soviet defense policy.) 


———L 


37 See, for example, Theodore Lowi, The End of Liberalism, 
New York, Norton, 1969. 
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The second set of questions to be faced about 
the recent pattern of decision-making is its stability. 
As the experience of Great Britain and many other 
parliamentary democracies demonstrates, constitu- 
tional norms are largely psychological restraints felt 
by the elite, and they need not rest on institutional 
checks and balances. (Indeed, even in the United 
States, the psychological restraints are probably 
more important than the institutional ones.) Con- 
sequently, it would be wrong to assume that such 
restraints cannot develop within the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, especially since some are 
almost surely developing—e.g., one against the 
execution of political opponents within the party. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the movement toward 
more “scientific decision-making” has been asso- 
ciated with such an abnormally low level of turn- 
over among the Central Committee members must 
lead to real questions about its durability. In insti- 
tutional terms, the Soviet system is unique in that 
the system’s “parliament” (the Party Central Com- 
mittee), which has the responsibility for selecting 
and controlling the leader, is in turn composed of 
officials who, directly or indirectly, are responsible 
to the leader in their daily work. The problem created 
by such an arrangement is serious indeed. If the 
leader can freely replace top subordinates in an 
effort to maintain administrative efficiency and dyna- 
mism, how can the subordinates effectively control 
him? If the subordinates’ position on the Central 
Committee is secure, how can the leader maintain 
administrative efficiency? One can imagine ways in 


38 While inference of a man’s policy position from his career 
pattern or present post is admittedly dangerous, at least on the surface 
the last five additions to the voting members of the Politburo 
scarcely have the appearance of a core of a liberal bloc: 
the Chairman of the KGB (Yu. V. Andropov); the Minister of 
Defense (A. A. Grechko); the 67-year-old Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(A. A. Gromyko); the secretary of the Central Committee in charge of 
defense, defense industry, and the police, who is also a former 
Minister of Defense Industry (D. F. Ustinov); and an engineer of the 
shipbuilding industry with a decade of work in a shipbuilding plant 
before moving into industry-related work in the defense industry 
center of Leningrad (G. V. Romanov). Add to these Kirilenko 
(an aviation-industry engineer with a life of party work in the heavy 
industry/ defense industry centers of Zaporozh’ye, Dnepropetrovsk, 
and Sverdlovsk), D. A. Kunayev (a former director of an ore-mining 
administration in the nonferrous-metallurgy industry, who, as First 
Secretary of the Kazakhstan party, never seems to have biographies 
of purge victims published in his republican newspaper), and 
A. Ya. Pel’she (a true Old Bolshevik who joined the party in 1915 
and became First Secretary of the Latvian Party Central Committee 
in 1959 in the wake of a major purge of top republic officials for 
nationalistic policy positions); and suddenly men like Suslov and 
Shcherbitskiy (a metallurgical engineer from Dnepropetrovsk) start 
looking—at least on the basis of their biographies—like the 
moderates of the Politburo. In short, the majority of the post-Brezhnev 


which this problem might be solved, but the per- | 
sonnel policy of the last decade provides little - 
assurance that it has been. } 
This article has basically accepted the proposi- 
tion that Brezhnev’s position over the years has — 
been a dominant one and that he himself has pro- | 
vided the job security enjoyed by most Central © 
Committee members; however, if such a policy has | 
been forced on the General Secretary, the funda- 
mental dilemma of the system obviously remains 
unresolved. In such a case, there would be a real 
possibility that the system is moving toward a state — 
of inflexibility and sluggishness that courts the pos- 
sibility of explosion. Earlier Western talk about an 
immobilized system made little sense when the sub- 
Politburo administrative elite was in its mid-50’s © 
and had largely risen to the top fairly recently; in 
fact, there has been no immobilism in such areas 
as social policy. But by the time of the projected 26th © 
Party Congress in 1981, members of the present 
Central Committee will average 65 years of age, and - 
if most are still in high positions, the administrative — 
elite by any comparative standard will be extraor- 
dinarily old. 
Furthermore, even if the basic argument of this 
article is correct and it has been Brezhnev himself 
who has chosen to refrain from replacing most | 
members of the Central Committee, there is still 
little reason to suggest that the institutional dilemma 
of limiting the General Secretary has been solved. 
Indeed, if Brezhnev remains General Secretary for — 
a considerable period of time and does not change > 
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Politburo appears to be shaping up as a group of hardliners 
sympathetic to pro-defense-industry policies. 

Although it may also be dangerous to suggest that the aging 
Ceniral Committee is wildly different in outlook from the Politburo, 
it is nonetheless intriguing to note that only 33 percent of the 
for mer’s voting members have been intimately associated with the 
military or heavy industry or have been engaged in party work in 
heavy-industry areas. Moreover, the last elections to the Central 
Committee changed its face considerably. After one more or less 
matches up the backgrounds of 40 of the newly-elected full Central 
Committee members with the backgrounds of the 40 who had died or 
been removed since the 24th Party Congress and then looks at the 
careers of the remaining 46 ‘‘new’’ members, one finds that the 
largest group of them (some 20) consists of obkom first secretaries 
in regions with a percentage of rural population above the average 
and that among the rest are six high state officials supervising light 
industry and health plus several obkom secretaries from light-industry 
regions, three ministers with responsibilities in oil-related spheres 
plus the First Secretary of the Tyumen Obkom (all of whom probably 
have a major self-interest in trade with the West), and six younger 
media-ideological officials who (with one exception) are in their 
early or mid-fifties. Conceivably, party officials from the provinces 
may be truly provincial and traditional in their views, but this new 
group does not on the surface seem to have the ‘«military-industrial 
complex’’ coloration of the Politburo—particularly its new members. 
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his personnel policy, then the dangers of ossification 
may be at their greatest. If he dies, retires, or is 
removed in the near future, then the argument for 
a policy of massive replacement of the aging elite 
will become a strong one (and appeals for a demand- 
ing attitude toward personnel did receive applause 
at the 25th Party Congress). However, the difficulty 


| of effecting such a “renewal” without giving some- 


one an opportunity to create a powerful machine and 
free himself from collective restraints is enormous. 

In the past, Western specialists on the Soviet 
Union often talked of succession crises, but such a 
crisis has never occurred in any meaningful sense 
of the word. Changes in leadership have taken place 
in an orderly fashion through established procedures. 
In the past, however, there was always a logical 
successor (or successors) and a political-adminis- 
trative situation conducive to a relatively smooth 
transition. 

Today, instead of talking about unanimity within 
the leadership and the inevitability of ‘“Brezhnevism 
without Brezhnev” after his departure, we should 
at least consider the possibility that the succession 
to him may in fact involve a genuine crisis—if not 


| immediately after his departure, then within a few 
| years. If Brezhnev has been following an “after me, 
the deluge” line instead of trying to guarantee his 
| policies after he has gone (a distinct possibility in 


this observer’s opinion), some type of deluge cannot 


| be ruled out. 


In fact, the coming succession seems fraught with 


an unusually large combination of problems. There 
is no Politburo member with the “right” set of ex- 
periences and age to be General Secretary; there 
is a major problem of controlling a successor who 
has every excuse to rejuvenate the. political-admin- 
istrative elite; there is the possibility that the elec- 
tions to the Politburo and Central Committee in the 
last few years may have created a real cleavage 
between these two bodies on such questions as in- 
vestment priorities.** If the singling out of Suslov as 
the second secretary in the listing of secretaries 
elected after the recent Congress implies that he is 
now the designated emergency or interim successor 
(as it quite conceivably could), then one would have 
a very old General Secretary (Suslov is now 73) who 
probably has not had the opportunity to build the 
type of organizational support that Stalin, Khrush- 
chev, and Brezhnev did and that Kirilenko pre- 
sumably enjoys. 

Particularly if the succession is accompanied by 
an unexpected crisis event—and such events inevi- 
tably occur in all countries periodically and always 
seem to be unexpected—the degree to which “sci- 
entific decision-making” has been constitutionalized 
in the Soviet Union will be very seriously tested, and 
elements in the leadership may be driven to major 
institutional change (e.g., at a minimum, limitation 
of the General Secretary to one five-year term in 
office) in an attempt to solve the inistitutional dilem- 
mas of the system. 


An Economy at Middle Age 


By Gregory Grossman 


s 1975 slipped into history, the USSR com- 

pleted its ninth five-year plan period and 

Started its tenth. Forty-five years is middle 
age for an individual; it may also be so for the Soviet 
planned economy—a possibility that the Tenth Five- 
Year Plan (FYP), or at least the outline for it just 
approved by the 25th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party,’ appears to confirm. Now that the 
USSR rivals the United States in industrial output, 
it has used up some of its chief reserves for rapid 
industrialization; its institutions have become more 
rigid; both the society and the economy have become 
increasingly intractable; popular expectations and 
other pressures are mounting; and the whole eco- 
nomic organism is slowing down markedly. 

Many of these trends are not at all new. Some 
have been in evidence since Stalin’s death almost a 
quarter of a century ago; others are even older. But 
in one very important respect the Soviet economy 
turned a crucial corner in its history only around 
1970—this was when it began to run out of plentiful 
reserves of labor for industrialization and moderniza- 
tion. Through the 1960’s, large additions to the in- 
dustrial labor force were a key ingredient of the 
Soviet Union’s “extensive” formula for industrializa- 
tion (a formula which also included plowing back a 
very high proportion of the national product into 
capital formation, large-scale manpower training, 
and massive importation of Western technology). 
By 1970, for both demographic and economic rea- 
sons, this resource was greatly depleted. Thus, 
whereas between 1950 and 1970 total nonagri- 
cultural employment had increased at an average 
annual rate of 3.9 percent and industrial employ- 
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ment at 3.7 percent, during 1971-75 the corre-| 
sponding average annual rates of increase were 
only 2.5 and 1.3 percent, respectively.* The pros- 
pect for the second half of the 1970's is equally or, 
even more tight in this regard; the Tenth Five-Year) 
Plan implies an average increase in industrial em- 
ployment of less than one percent per year.* And 
tighter still is the outlook for the 1980’s, when the 
total working population of the USSR will presum-| 
ably grow at less than one-half of one percent per} 
year, and industrial employment may well not grow 
at all.’ : 

If rather high rates of economic growth are to be) 
maintained—and this is necessary if the economy 
is to satisfy rising consumer expectations and press- 
ing claims from other economic sectors and interest 


1See “Basic Directions for the Development of the USSR National | 
Economy in 1976-1980” (hereafter ‘‘Basic Directions’), in Pravda 
(Moscow), March 7, 1976. Although, as will be discussed below, 
no “Tenth Five-Year Plan” per se yet exists, in the text we shall use © 
the term to describe the basic outlines for the development of the 
Soviet economy in the next five years which were presented in 
“Basic Directions’’ and in an earlier draft version of this document 
(hereafter ‘Draft Basic Directions’), published in ibid., Dec. 14, 1975. © 
In assessing performance during the Ninth FYP period (1971-75) 
below, we shall rely on the following sources: the ‘‘Basic Directions” 
and “Draft Basic Directions’; data on 1975 performance reported by’ 
N. K. Baybakov, Chairman of the USSR State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan), in ‘On the State Plan for the Development of the USSR 
National Economy in 1976” (hereafter, “1976 Plan’’), ibid., 

Dec. 3, 1975; the report of the Central Statistical Administration on 
fulfillment of the 1975 annual plan, in jibid., Feb. 1, 1976; and 
projections by the author from data published for part of the 1971-75 
period (when complete data were not available). Further, we shall 
rely on the two major addresses to the Congress, those by CPSU 
General Secretary L. |. Brezhnev (ibid., Feb. 25, 1976) and 
Premier A. N. Kosygin (ibid., March 2, 1976). 

2 See Murray Feshbach and Stephen Rapawy, “Labor Constraints 
in the Five-Year Plan,’ in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, | 
Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, Washington, DC, 

US Government Printing Office, 1973, Tables 14 and 15. 

3 See Table 1 below, where a growth of 2-4 percent is indicated 
for the five years. 

4See Murray Feshbach, “‘Soviet Society in Flux: Manpower 
Management,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1974, pp. 25-33. 


groups—then the leveling-off of nonagricultural em- 
ployment will have to be offset by a considerable 
stepping-up of the rate of growth of the capital stock 
(other things, such as average efficiency of resource 
use, remaining approximately the same). This would 
require even larger and more rapidly growing vol- 
umes of annual investment—and even faster rates 
of technical progress. Yet such a prescription is not 
an easy one for the Soviet economy to follow. First, 
the system has not shown itself easily amenable to 
effective substitution of capital for labor and to 
rapid technical innovation; and second, accelerating 
the rate of capital formation is likely to be difficult 
in any case. 

The proportion of Soviet GNP going into gross 
investment is already very high and even under 
favorable circumstances could not be stepped up 
without impinging on such high-priority sectors as 
consumption and defense. But conditions are not 
favorable: the very slowdown of economic growth 
itself will make this transfer of resources to capital 
formation even more difficult, both technically and 
politically. Furthermore, new claims on real invest- 
ible resources have lately emerged from several 
| Quarters. The recent emphasis on motorization calls 
for large investments in the infrastructure and an- 
cillary facilities of automotive transport, which until 
recently were mostly ignored. The need to replace 
depleted traditional sources of energy and other 
mineral resources has occasioned highly capital- 
intensive investment, often in remote and frontier 
areas where wages are high and infrastructure re- 
| quirements are great, and such projects are now 
doubly necessary to meet as well the growing needs 
of the rest of Eastern Europe. Rising attention to 
the preservation of the environment places still 
other new claims on capital in the USSR as in all 
other industrial countries. Then there is a costly 
new railroad, the Baikal-Amur Mainline, being built 
in the wilderness of Eastern Siberia, and port facili- 
ties are being expanded. And finally, there is also 
agriculture. 

The crop failures of 1963, 1965, 1967, and 1972, 
and, most seriously, that of 1975 have progressively 
enhanced the priority accorded to agriculture in the 
allocation of resources and investment funds. One 
| Can now speak of a veritable Soviet “Project Inde- 
pendence,” a concerted program designed to achieve 
fairly dependable and steadily rising grain harvests 
with a view to future self-sufficiency at high per 
Capita levels of consumption of animal products. 
It is not a cheap program. Whereas in the second 
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Claimants on Soviet capital resources: (from top) 
construction on the Baikal-Amur Mainline; super- 
phosphate fertilizer production in Turkmenia; anchor- 
ing of oil and gas pipelines in the Samotlor fields of 
Tyumen Oblast. 


—wWide World, Sovfoto, and I. Sapozhkov/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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half of the 1960’s the share of total gross fixed 
capital investment going to agriculture averaged 23 
percent, in 1973 it reached 26.5 percent, and in 
1975 it may have attained 27 percent.® In fact, 
during the first half of the 1970’s, the value of fixed 
capital in agriculture (exclusive of livestock) grew 
nearly half again as fast as in industry, though out- 
put grew much more slowly in the former sector 
than in the latter (even if one discounts the effects 
of adverse weather).° For 1976, if one also includes 
investment going to branches of the economy sup- 
portive of agriculture (the tractor and agricultural 
machinery industries, the fertilizer industry, etc.), 
agriculture in this sense is to receive over 34 per- 
cent of the gross fixed investment in the whole 
economy for the current year. This is a major dent 
in the country’s resources of investment capital, 
amounting in fact to over 10 percent of the expected 
national income (Soviet series) for 1976.’ 

By 1970, moreover, it was already clear that the 
efficiency of utilization of the USSR’s scarce re- 
sources was not going to be appreciably improved 
by the economic reforms launched with some fan- 
fare five years earlier. The most important conse- 
quence of the reform had been and would continue 
to be to heighten the emphasis placed on material 
incentives as a means of eliciting compliance from 
the work force at all levels of skill and responsibility 
and in all walks of life. 


The Ninth FYP: Ambitious Goals 


It was in this setting that the just-concluded 
Ninth FYP (1971-75)—tthe second FYP under the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership—was launched and 
ran its course. It was an ambitious plan, not so much 
because the targets were uncommonly high, but 


5 Data for 1966-70 computed from Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 
1970 g. (The USSR National Economy in 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 
1971, pp. 483, 486; for 1973, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1973 g. 
(The USSR National Economy in 1973), Moscow, Statistika, 1974, 
pp. 549, 552. The 1975 estimate rests on the figure of 131 billion 
rubles for 1971-75 given in ‘‘Basic Directions.”’ These figures pertain 
to the ‘‘comprehensive series,’’ which includes investment in housing 
and certain subsidiary facilities of farms and organizations servicing 
them (see footnotes to cited sources). 

6 SSSR v tsifrakh v 1974 g. (The USSR in Figures in 1974), 
Moscow, Statistika, 1975, p. 42. 

7 See report of N. K. Baybakov, ‘1976 Plan,” Joc. cit. This is only 
fixed investment. It does not include the accumulation of inventories 
and reserve stocks; nor does it include the very large subsidies on 
current account borne directly by the budget in the double attempt 
to stimulate agricultural production and hold down official retail 

' prices. The exact sums of such subsidies in recent years are not 


because the growth of the resource base, especially 
of the labor force, had already begun to level off. 
In fact, in percentage terms, most production and 
real-income targets of the Ninth FYP were set very 


close to the claimed achievements of its prede- 


cessor, the Eighth FYP (1966-70)—at times a little 
lower, but at times even a little higher.* Yet, whereas 
during 1966-70 the total nonagricultural labor force 
had increased by 19 percent, and the industrial 
labor force by 15 percent, for 1971-75 the Ninth 


FYP envisaged increases of only 13 and 6.5 percent, — 
respectively. Accordingly, the Ninth Plan assumed — 


an acceleration in the rate of growth of labor pro- 
ductivity and large economies in the utilization of 
major industrial materials and energy. Since the 
economic reform was already in retreat, such strik- 
ing qualitative improvements seemed dubious, and 
therefore the Ninth FYP was widely adjudged by 
Western observers (and hinted by some Soviet au- 
thors) to be ambitious. In the event, it was sub- 
stantially underfulfilled in various respects, and not 
only in agriculture, where of course the Plan fell 
far short of its targets. 

It is not clear to what extent the drafters of the 
Ninth FYP counted on Western economic assistance 
in the form of credits, technology, and capital-goods 


imports. Even the book-length version of the Plan, | 
which went to press in April 1972,° was still very — 


laconic on economic relations with the West, hinting 


that these would expand only at a moderate pace. | 


Quite possibly, this stance was tactically motivated: | 


to avoid giving the impression that the success of 
the Plan depended on the West’s cooperation. Be 


that as it may, there is little doubt that, if the 


Ninth Plan stood any chance of coming close to its 
goals, it needed (in addition to favorable weather) 
large-scale economic assistance from the West. 
Conceivably, a very bold and far-reaching economic 


precisely known, and in any case vary widely according to what is 
comprised within the concept. However, a fairly safe guess is that— 
as a minimum—such subsidies in 1976 will come to about 

20 billion rubles, or over 5 percent of the expected national income 
(Soviet series) of about 380 billion rubles. Nor does the figure in the 
text include the external outlay on grain and other food imports, 
which may come to around US $5 billion in the 1975-76 crop year. 

8 See the contributions of Douglas B. Diamond and the present 
author in Norton T. Dodge, Ed., Analysis of the USSR’s 24th Party 
Congress and the 9th Five-Year Plan, Mechanicsville, Md., 

Cremona Foundation, 1971. See also various contributions published 
in Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, cited above. 

9N. K. Baybakov, Ed., Gosudarstvennyy pyatiletniy plan razvitiya 
narodnogo khozyaystva SSSR na 1971-1975 gody (State Five-Year Plan 
for the Development of the USSR National Economy in 1971-75— 
hereafter, 1971-75 Plan), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo politicheskoy 
literatury, 1972. 
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reform could have boosted the economy’s overall 
efficiency and in this fashion substituted for West- 
ern help, but such a move has been out of the 
question in Brezhnev’s Russia for internal political 
reasons. To put it in terms of our opening metaphor, 
only a massive infusion of technology and resources 
from the West—if that—could preserve the Soviet 
economy’s youthful élan and rapid growth once it 
had entered its middle age around 1970. And for 
this to happen, the West, and especially the United 
States, had to be persuaded that the international 
political climate had changed sufficiently to justify 
large-scale economic assistance to the Soviet Union. 
Thus, the Soviet post-1970 policy of détente, with 
its heavy emphasis on the “normalization” of eco- 
nomic relations, has been quite consistent with the 
USSR’s domestic economic imperatives of the 1970's 
and 1980's. 

Efforts to fulfill the ambitious goals of the Ninth 
FYP met with both bad and good luck. The worst 
luck came in the form of natural conditions that— 
on top of the usual inefficiencies of Soviet agricul- 


US grain is loaded at Houston, Texas, in February 
1973 for shipment to the USSR. Heavy Soviet pur- 
chases resulted from the 1972 Soviet crop disaster. 
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ture—occasioned two severe crop failures, in 1972 
and 1975. Although adverse weather, especially 
droughts, have been a recurring phenomenon in 
Russian and Soviet history, two major crop failures 
in five years is bad luck. 

The magnitude of the latest catastrophe must be 
fully grasped. The official Soviet figure for the 1975 
grain crop is 140 million metric tons.” This is to be 
compared with an average crop of 192 million tons 
over the preceding four years—an average which 
includes the very low harvest of 1972 (168 million 
tons), following which some 30 million tons were 
hurriedly purchased in the West. The 1975 figure 
is also to be compared with the revised target of 
215.7 million tons contained in the 1975 annual 
plan.** This would indicate a shortfall of some 76 
million tons, or around 70 million tons if one allows 
for normal rates of harvesting waste. (The drought 
of course also affected other field crops, though 
apparently less severely; cotton, on the other hand, 
did very well in 1975—for details, see Table 4, on 
page 30.) 

To gauge the significance of a 70-million-ton 
shortfall in grain production, one need only recall 
that the original target for 1975 procurement of 
grain by the government from all domestic producers 
was 87 million tons. Carry-over stocks are probably 
not large owing to the mixed production record of 
the preceding several years. Thus, the 1975 crop 
failure has triggered large new grain purchases in 
the West, primarily in the United States. However, 
imports probably cannot come close to filling the 
gap caused by the latest crop failure, for the short- 
fall is more than double the reputed annual through- 
put capacity of Soviet ports, i.e., more than double 
what it is physically possible to import during the 
current crop year. Consequently a considerable vol- 
ume of demand will presumably remain unsatisfied 
until at least the next harvest, resulting primarily 
in a substantial shortage of fodder for animals, 
even if possibly not of grain and potatoes for direct 
human consumption. And indeed, excessive slaugh- 
ter of hogs and sheep is already indicated in the 
end-of-year statistics, which explains in part the 
high reported production and sales of meat. The 
consequences of the 1975 grain crop failure will be 
heavily felt not only this year but for some time to 
come (see below). It may well be that this is the 


10 See Table 4 below. 
11 Pravda, Dec. 19, 1974. The Ninth FYP had set a target of 
214 million metric tons. See Baybakov, 1971-75 Plan. 
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largest single blow suffered by the Soviet economy 
since the German invasion of 1941. 

But not all was bad luck. One should note on the 
positive side the ability and willingness of the West, 
particularly the United States, to come to the USSR’s 
rescue with grain in both 1972 and 1975. (Moreover, 
in 1972, American grain was sold to the Soviets at 
bargain prices.) These acts of accommodation on 
the part of Moscow’s superpower adversary in the 


sought or obtained—surely are worthy of special 
note in the annals of history, and in any case must | 


be counted as instances of Soviet good luck. 


Another bit of good fortune for the Soviets in the | 
first half of the 1970’s was the large amount of | 
credit extended to the USSR by Western govern- | 
ments and private interests for the purchase of — 


capital equipment, often at preferential interest rates 


and on preferential terms. Lastly, there was the shift | 


Soviet Union’s hours of dire necessity—acts for 
which apparently no political compensations were 


in relative prices in world markets after 1972-73, 


Table 1: The Soviet Economy, 1960-80—Performance and Plans 
Seventh FYP Eighth FYP Ninth FYP Tenth FYP 
1965/ actual 1970/ actual 1975/ plan 1975/ actual 1980/target | 

Index (1960=100) (1965=100) (1970=100) (1970=100) (1975=100) 
National income utilized* 132 141 138.6 128 124-28 
Civilian employment, all 113 110 n.a. (108) (108) 
Workers and employees, all 124 VM g M12 113 n.a. 
Fixed capital stock ey 144 n.a. 144°” n.a. 
Fixed capital stock (‘“‘productive” only) 159 148 n.a. 150 7 tha. 
Energy consumed (calories) 132 125 n.a. TOS n.a. 
Investment, gross fixed? 145 143 141.6 142 124-26 
Industry: 

Gross output, all branches aRew 150 147 143 135-39 

Gross output, Group “A’’® 159 15) 146.3 145 138-42 

Gross output, Group “B’® 136 150 148.6 137 130-32 

Ingot steel produced 139 V27 126 122 113-21 

Electricity produced 174 146 144 139 130-34 

Fixed capital stock (“‘productive” only) 168 152 n.a. 147°” 140 

Workers and employees 121 1a5 106 107 102-04' 

Electricity consumed in industry 169 140 n.a. 134°” n.a. 

Capital/ person employed 139 132 n.a. L377 137 

Output/ capital 89 99 n.a. 97 96-99 

Labor productivity 125 i32Z 139 134 130-34 
Agriculture: 

Gross value of output 4 ii 121 ia an Re 114-17 

Grain output? 107 129 116 108 118-21 

Agricultural labor force 99 95 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Average money wage or salary 120 126 122.4 120 116-18 
Real income per capita 119 133 130.8 124 120-22 
Retail sales, state and cooperative, 

in current rubles 133 148 141.8 136 127-29 


n.a.—not available. Figures in parentheses—projections by Murray Feshbach (see sources below). Figures in italics—extrapolations or 
computations by the author. 

a Soviet concept. 

> Extrapolated from 1971-74. 

¢ Extrapolated from 1971-73. 

4 Ratios of investment totals or of average annual output for five-year periods ending in the stated year and in the earlier base year. 

¢ Group ‘'A” is a catch-all Soviet category of producer goods, /.e., all manufacturing, mining, and utilities other than those producing finished 
consumer goods (the latter being designated Group ‘'B’’). 

tf Depending on whether the number employed is estimated via the targets for labor productivity or for capital per person. 


SOURCES: For results of the Seventh and Eighth FYP’s, see official Soviet statistical yearbooks; for results of the Ninth FYP see sources cited 
in footnote 1 to the text. For the Tenth FYP, see “Basic Directions for the Development of the USSR National Economy in 1976-80,” Pravda 
(Moscow), March 7, 1976. Data on total civilian employment and agricultural labor force are from Murray Feshbach’s contribution to US Con- 
gress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1973, p. 520. 
It should be noted that Soviet aggregative production and productivity claims (the ‘actual’ figures above) usually contain substantial over- 
statement. However, they may nonetheless be usable to compare trends for five-year periods, as in the present and following tables. 
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which—at least initially—heavily favored Soviet ex- 


ports (including gold). The last two developments 
should be counted as positive, even though most of 
the Western capital goods whose purchase was 
financed by the credits and the hard-currency wind- 
fall could not have arrived and been put to use in 
time to appreciably affect the fulfillment of Ninth 
FYP’s production targets for 1975. 


A Plan Underfulfilled 


The net result of all these factors—shrinking 
resources and ambitious planning, bad luck and 
good—was a considerable underfulfillment of the 
targets originally envisaged in the Ninth FYP. But 
the student of the Soviet economy is faced with the 
problem of separating out that portion of the short- 
fall which derived from longer-term retardatory 
trends in the Soviet economy (and which, as noted 
above, probably were not sufficiently reflected in 
the Plan) from that portion which was ascribable 
chiefly to nature’s lapses. 

Some idea of the dimensions of the shortfall can 
be seen in Table 1. Thus, according to the ‘Basic 
Directions,” total national income utilized (Soviet 
series) was 28 percent higher in 1975 than in 1970 
(representing a growth of 5.1 percent per year on 
the average) instead of the planned 38.6 percent 
(6.7 percent per year). Agricultural production, in 
average-annual gross-value terms, increased in 
1971-75 by 13 percent instead of 21.7 percent over 
1966-70. Industrial output in 1975 was 43 percent 
higher than in 1970 (a growth of 7.4 percent per 
annum) instead of a planned 47 percent (8.0 per- 
cent per annum),” and within this category, the 
figures for consumer goods rose 37 (6.5) percent 
against a planned 48.6 (8.2) percent. Thus, although 
the Ninth FYP was the first in Soviet history to pro- 
vide for a faster rate of output growth of consumer 


12 The official assertion (see “Basic Directions’) is that the growth 
in industrial output of 43 percent just achieved the target laid down 
in the “Directives” for the Ninth FYP. It does indeed correspond to 
the lower end of the range stipulated in the ‘Directives for the 
Development of the USSR National Economy in 1971-1975” 
(hereafter, ‘‘Directives for the Ninth FYP’’) published in draft form 
in Pravda and Izvestiya (Moscow) on February 14, 1971, and, 
aS approved by the 24th CPSU Congress, in jbid., April 11, 1971. 
However, the final version of the Ninth FYP (see Pravda, Nov. 27, 
1971 and Baybakov, 1971-75 Plan, p. 345) called for a 47-percent 
increase in industrial output. This final version generally narrowed 
the range of target figures to single figures, typically moving to 
the upper ends of the ranges. Although the annual plan for 1975 
scaled down some targets, the present article presents all 1975 
largets as they appeared in the final version of the Five-Year Plan, 
unless otherwise stated. 


goods than of producer goods, the actual relation- 
Ship was the reverse, as usual. 

Rarely in the postwar period have such under- 
fulfillments of global production categories been 
admitted. There is reason to believe, moreover, that 
these official data—as has generally been true of 
official data in the past—overstate growth and there- 
fore do not reveal the full extent of the 1975 setback 
and of underfulfillment of the whole five-year pro- 
gram. Thus, the Soviet national-income series is 
almost certainly subject to appreciable inflation, 
perhaps by at least a percentage point per year; 
hence, a corrected rate of 4 percent per year for 
1971-75 is not unlikely. 

In addition, there is reason to suspect that the 
claimed growth of overall industrial output—7.4 
percent per year, representing 97 percent fulfill- 
ment of the targeted production level for 1975— 
is very likely overstated. While the output of elec- 
tricity and some basic fuels and industrial materials 
—coal, oil,** steel, cement, mineral fertilizers—hit 
the respective targets or came within a few percent 
of them, output of other products, many of more- 
advanced fabrication, generally fell considerably 
short of their targets, at least insofar as can be 
determined at this writing. This was true of com- 
modity groups such as nonferrous metals, basic 
chemicals, synthetics and plastics, paper and paper- 
board, dairy products, other foods, textiles, foot- 
wear, knitwear, and a number of major consumer 
durables, and, last but not least, machinery. 

Most items of civilian producer machinery and 
equipment fared not too well, despite the high priori- 
ties accorded to them. Data for 21 such machinery 
groups indicate a median degree of plan fulfillment 
of 89 percent,” although the Soviets claim to have 
achieved the planned index for machinery and metal- 
working as a whole.’® (Incidentally, the increased 


13 For natural gas the figure is about 91 percent. 

14 Nevertheless, production of passenger automobiles (which in 
the Soviet Union are only partly intended for the domestic consumer) 
did relatively well at 95 percent of the target. 

15 Pravda, Feb. 1, 1976, and 1971-75 Plan. 

16 The index in 1975 was 173 (with the base of 100 in 1970), 
which just exceeded the target of 172. As indicated in the text, 
such an attainment is very doubtful. In past quinquennia it has also 
been common for the machinery and metalworking index to 
“run away” from the component commodity groups. Since only data 
on civilian machinery are published, it is quite possible that 
higher-than-planned production of munitions may explain the high 
performance of the overall machinery category. But another, 
very likely reason (given the way the index is compiled) is the much 
discussed steady, if slow, inflation in machinery prices, which one 
Soviet source puts at an average rate of some 2 percent per year 
(Sotsialisticheskaya industriya, [Moscow], July 31, 1975, p. 2), 
or say, 10 percent for the five years. 
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importation of machinery and equipment from the 
West, probably above levels anticipated in the Ninth 
FYP, tended to partly compensate for shortfalls in 
domestic production of such items. This points 
again to the importance of détente for the Soviet 
economy.) 

The USSR claims to have just met the planned 
volume of gross fixed investment, in ruble terms. 
However, it is highly doubtful that the target for the 
real physical volume of capital formation was even 
approximately achieved. This much is evident from 
the as yet partial data on capacity installed in vari- 
ous industries in relation to increments planned in 
the FYP;’’ for 14 industries, mostly basic materials 
and transport, the median percentage fulfillment in 
this regard is only 66 percent. As in previous periods, 
housing construction fell short of the target, this 
time by about 6 percent. The attainment of the 
overall target for fixed investment (in rubles) seems 
to have been facilitated by chronic cost overruns, 
a problem that has attracted much attention in the 
Soviet press lately. 

We have already adverted to the crop failure of 
1975. Its effects on industrial production (and on 
consumption levels) may not show up fully in the 
1975 statistics owing to the drawing-down of domes- 
tic stocks of foodstuffs and industrial materials and 
to imports of grain. However, the uncommonly mod- 
est targets of the 1976 annual plan (see Table 2), 
bear witness to the profound effects of a disastrous 
crop on the whole economy, both direct and through 
such indirect links as the balance of payments. 

Increases in labor productivity did not match the 
optimistic targets of the Ninth FYP,’* even on the 
basis of official statements, let alone after correc- 
tion for the likely overstatement of global output 
magnitudes. It is also probable that the hoped-for 
economies in the utilization of materials and fuels 
were not fully realized in view of the generally poorer 
fulfillment of plans for production of highly fabri- 
cated goods (requiring inputs of energy and basic 
industrial materials) compared to the fulfillment of 
output plans for energy and materials themselves. 
This is probably not unconnected with the fact that 
during the Ninth FYP period, i.e., 1971-75, the eco- 
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17 Pravda, Feb. 1, 1976, and 1971-75 Plan. 

18 An exception was the increase. in labor productivity on the 
railroads, which slightly exceeded its target. This seems to have been 
due to the exceeding of the ton-kilometer target by the railroads 
(which still account for over 60 percent of all ton-kilometers hauled), 
which in turn was mostly accounted for by increasing the length 
of the average haul. 
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nomic reform was in steady retreat, as already noted 
—a retreat that in turn stemmed in part from the 
ambitiousness of the Plan itself, which tended to 
heighten the pressure on resources and therefore 
to prompt recentralization in planning and manage- 
ment. (Such reciprocal action between institutions © 
and performance is not at all uncommon in Soviet — 
experience.) 

This centralized control was able to muster cer- 
tain successes. The Ninth FYP’s best record may | 
well lie in the least publicized sector, namely, muni- 
tions production (see footnote 16 above). Traditional 
heavy industry did quite well in relation to plan, too, 


Table 2: 1976 and 1980 Targets vs. 


1971-74 Results 


(percent increase per annum) 


1971-74 1976 1980 
actual* target target? 

National income utilized ° 5.5 5.4 4.45.1 | 
Industrial output, total 7.4 4.3 6.2-6.8 

in Group “A’’? 7.8 49 6.0-7.3 | 

in Group “B”* 6.6 25% 5.4-5.7 
Fixed capital investment, 

gross 6.6° red 4.4-4.7' 
Freight, ton-kilometers 6.6 By 5.4 
Agricultural output ek 6.22 — 

Grain output 9.7 6.9 — 
Average money wage 

or salary 3.6 251, 3.7-4.1 
Average collective farmer 

earnings, public sector ai 5.0 4.4-4.8 
Real income per capita 4.4 <P y 3.7-4.1 
Retail sales 6.2 3.6 4.9-5.2 
Labor productivity: 

in industry 5.9 3.4 5.4-6.0 

in construction je 9 | 5.5 5.2-5.7 

on railroads 4.7 3.0 3.4-3.7 
Housing construction 0.6 1.5 0-1.0' 
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« Expressed as average annual increase between 1970 and 1974. 

b Expressed as average annual increase between 1975 and 1980. 

¢ Soviet concept. 

4See footnote ‘“‘e” to Table 1 above. 

e By state only, j.e., excluding investment by collective farms and 
households, which is relatively small. 

f For all investments (including that by collective farms and house- 
holds), expressed as average annual increase between 1971-75 and 
1976-80. 

£In relation to the average value or amount for 1971-74, i.e., ex- 
cluding the 1975 crop disaster. 

h Comparison with 1971-75 would be misleading because of the bad 
crop failure of 1975, and therefore no figures are given. 

1 Five-year total in relation to preceding five-year total. 


SOURCES: For the 1971-74 data, see SSSR v tsitrakh v 1974 g. (The 
USSR in Figures in 1974), Moscow, Statistika, 1975, passim; for the 
1976 plan targets, see Pravda (Moscow), Dec. 3, 1975; for 1976-80_ 
targets, see Table 1 and sources listed in footnote 1 to the text. 
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as (for a change) did the production of mineral 
fertilizers *°—-no doubt spurred by the pressing 
needs of agriculture. 

Exactly what happened to consumption levels can- 
not yet be ascertained. The official statistic is that 
real income per capita rose over the five years to 
an index of 124, as compared with the planned 
level of 130.8; in other words, consumption per 
capita in 1975 was supposedly five percent short 
of plan. Domestic production of consumer goods 
and services generally fell even more below the 
respective targets, but it must be remembered that 
an increasingly significant role in the consumption 
picture is played by imports, quite apart from the 
emergency grain imports. The shortfall in housing 
construction has already been noted. In his address 
to the 25th Party Congress, General Secretary 
Leonid |. Brezhnev placed (shifted?) heavy blame 
for the shortcomings of recent years on those re- 
sponsible for planning and managing the consumer 
goods industries. 

Whatever the exact increase in average consump- 
tion during the Ninth FYP—the first five-year plan 
in Soviet history to hold forth the target of raising 
consumption as a paramount objective—there is 
little doubt that it was substantially less than during 
the preceding five years. (This might have been the 
case even without the unusually bad weather con- 
ditions of the first half of the 1970’s because of the 
long-term trends discussed above.) Furthermore, as 
noted below, the latest FYP (for 1976-80) foresees 
an increase in per capita real income which is even 
slightly lower than the claimed achievement during 
1971-75. Given the central importance of steadily 
increasing consumption levels in the outlook of the 
Soviet public and in its assessment of the party’s 
leadership, and given the leaders’ awareness of the 
public’s attitude, the leveling-off of the per-capita 
consumption curve after 1970 is a phenomenon of 
great political importance. Coming as it does at a 
time of serious retardation in the expansion of the 
economy’s resources and of uncertainty in the evolu- 
tion of détente, it may well have appreciable bear- 
ing on the foreign as well as domestic policies of 
the USSR. 

It is in this setting that the USSR has embarked 
on its Tenth FYP. The “Basic Directions” for the 
Plan are closely similar in length and format to the 
corresponding document for the Ninth FYP (the 


19 Much of the increase in mineral fertilizer capacity came from 
equipment imported from the West. 
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“Directives” published in April 1971).*° They are 
equally sparse in quantitative data. Possibly, a year 
or so from now, a book-length version will finally 
appear, as in the case of the Ninth FYP, and we 
shall then know a good deal more of what is in store 
for the USSR in 1980. If no such book is published 
on the Tenth FYP, it may mean either that no com- 
prehensive plan will have been drawn up by the 
planners, or that such a plan will have been drawn 
up but withheld from publication. 


The Tenth FYP: Will It Exist? 


One is inclined to see the former as more likely, 
for Soviet five-year plans seem to have a serious 
“existence problem.” In the postwar period, these 
plans have customarily been heralded by quite brief 
and ostensibly tentative documents, such as the 
present “Basic Directions,” and only in the case of 
the Ninth FYP were they followed by the publication 
of a more or less comprehensive, book-length docu- 
ment. There is some reason to believe that in most 
or all cases before 1972 no final version was pub- 
lished simply because no agreed-upon comprehen- 
sive plan was completed, although this fact was 
never publicly admitted.” If so, how do we interpret 
the role of medium-term plans in Soviet economic 
development? What does the Soviet Union’s claim 
that its economy develops according to five-year 
plans really amount to if in fact, between World 
War Il and 1972, few (if any) comprehensive plans 
were drawn up? Moreover, major new programs and 
revisions of old ones are frequently adopted in the 
course of the quinquennial period. What then is 
the meaning of FYP’s being fulfilled or not fulfilled? 

The marvel is not that Soviet medium-term plans 
are not fully drawn up, but rather that the job is 
attempted at all, for it is basically an infeasible one, 
given the degree of detail and rigidity that the 


20 The choice of the words ‘‘Basic Directions’ (osnovnyye 

napravieniya in Russian) is an unexplained departure from 
established practice. On five previous occasions, the corresponding 
document was entitled ‘‘Directives . . ."”’ (direktivy in Russian), 
indicating that the document represented the directives from the 
party leaders to the planners regarding the drawing up of the final 
version of the Five-Year Plan. Perhaps the change in the case of the 
Tenth FYP is a recognition of the fact that the fundamental directives 
are actually given much earlier by the party to the planners. 
Or it may reflect the somewhat tentative nature of the present 
document owing to the hasty revision that planning for the Tenth FYP 
period most likely had to undergo when the crop failure became 
apparent in mid-1975. 

21 See our discussion in Dodge, op. cit., p. 63. 
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Soviets require of it. The job takes several years 
(whether it can be significantly speeded up and 
qualitatively improved with modern data processing 
equipment remains to be seen), in the course of 
which the statistical base for planning needs con- 
tinual updating, the whole world is changing, the 
leadership’s goals and priorities are shifting, and 
sometimes the leadership itself changes. Even after 
the initial “Directives” (or “Basic Directions’) are 
adopted by the CPSU Congress, it must still be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to produce within a 
reasonable time (for the quinquennium in question 
is already running its course) a comprehensive 
document that will be at once internally consistent 
and not out of tune with both reality and the leader- 
ship’s priorities of the given moment. (At the Con- 
gress, Kosygin spoke quite frankly on this general 
problem:) The 1972 publication of a book-length 
version of the Ninth FYP—as noted, the first such 
publication since before the last world war—is a 
good case in point: it was already partly obsolete the 
moment it came off the press, owing to the major 
crop failure of that year. And one wonders how good 
the “Basic Directions” for the Tenth Plan are, con- 
sidering that they must have been hastily revised at 
the last moment because of the latest crop failure. 

If it is very difficult to draw up a comprehensive, 
completed five-year plan, it is that much more diffi- 
cult in some respects to draw up a fifteen-year plan. 
Therefore one is hardly surprised to find that the 
“Basic Directions” fail even to mention the fifteen- 
year plan for 1976-90 that has been under intensive 
concurrent preparation (and of which the Tenth 
FYP was to be the first five-year segment). 

The record of Soviet long-term (15- or 20-year) 
plans is not a happy one. Although repeatedly 
attempted since the late 1920’s, they have generally 
suffered from excessive optimism and minimal 
longevity. The latest—and most highly publicized— 
such attempt was Khrushchev’s ‘“‘Twenty-Year Pro- 
gram” for 1961-80, announced in October 1961,” 
at the apogee of his post-Sputnik optimism. It will 
be recalled that the Program was to bring Soviet 
society to the threshold of full communism, /.e., 
material abundance. Although its targets (at least 
the published ones) were only global and very gen- 
eral, and pertained only to the years 1970 and 1980, 
its lack of realism ensured its being officially for- 
gotten even before Khrushchev stepped out of power 
four years later. It is perhaps of some historical 


22 Pravda, Oct. 18, 1961. 
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Table 3: The Year 1980—A Revised Prognosis 


(in percent, ratios of 10th FYP targets to 
those in Khrushchev’s 20-Year Program) 


Index series 


Nationaluincome ....u6).. ./ss eyeta wile! eee 65 
Industrial QUtpUt «5. sisi: dates sede’ dasweedge eee ee 70 
Producer BOGS. <<a). cys, vio = «whl vieanae teen 70 
Consumer goods F025). 2s st we ea ene ee 71 
Machine’ building’... 2... 2 P.) 9 8. eee eee 79 
Agriculturalsoutput®: . .2:dv@. 2c ee 50 
Laborsproductivity.invindustryecs 4i.41¢% cape eee AA 
Physical output series 
Electricity’. 9. . Logbtvewts. ery). Sep ee 48 
ingot, steel. «05 2+). -.a4eorsewed oe ae eee 66 
Crude, oll... s schnaph in O48 Pa el Sere ee eee 90 
Natural 88S... coz sims « ds ays, ae a x ciare ei aie ee 60 
Coal. Fn be een Pee cs Ce te me 67 
Cement oo: £79 . SPpee oa ae 62 
Mineral:fertilizer(t mrinw.4i. Soe ae eae eee 110 
Plastic and synthetic resins “22 2... .: -. See 28 
Synthetic fIDES | hc oo. woh os ance cs aa 46 
Fabrics, altopetherae sce <2. teersicae cee ee eee 61 
rani Pe Be OR ene sc oe tn e, 
Meat’ (slaughterwt.})). 2: ). 0. SP S00). 22. 49 
Milk “Seat... Oyi(oaida. $caaees .6 ee ee 54 
ele ee A ee re Bo 
RaWiCOMON gel id aia e a ten 86 
SUgare Deets tes ees a ay Oke ou ee 94 


ain the calculation of this ratio, the numerator was first derived 
by computing the percent increase between total output for the 
five-year period ending in 1960 and total output planned for the 
five-year period ending in 1980. 


SOURCES: “Basic Directions for the Development of the USSR Na- 
tional Economy in 1976-80,’’ Pravda, March 7, 1976, and jbid., Oct. 
18, 1961. 


interest to compare the targets of the just-approved 
Tenth Five-Year Plan for 1980 with those of 
Khrushchev’s 20-Year Program for the same year. 
Such a comparison is provided in Table 3, where 
the figures are ratios (expressed as a percent) of 
targets in the Tenth FYP to those of the Program. 
Where targets are in the form of ranges, the ratios 
employ mid-point values. Items in the top portion 
of the table—comparing index series—may be over- 
stated owing to probable price inflation occurring 
between 1960 and 1975 (when the Tenth FYP was 
compiled). 

But to return to Brezhnev’s 15-year program. 
Referring to it as “guidelines” rather than as a plan, 


the General Secretary devoted a fair amount of time 


to it in his address to the Congress. He observed that 
15-year guidelines are not of a directive nature nor 
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as detailed as five-year plans. Rather, their goal is 
“to determine the nature and size of the tasks 
facing [the USSR] in good time and to concentrate 
efforts on solving them; to have a clearer view of 
problems and difficulties; to facilitate the working- 
out and fulfillment of programs and projects beyond 
the framework of one five-year period.” Noting that 
there “is still a great deal of work to be done on the 
concrete figures and tasks for the future,” Brezhnev 
predicted that during 1976-90, the USSR would 
“have at its disposal approximately twice as many 
material and financial resources as in the last 
15-year period,” as compared with an approximate- 
ly 2.4-fold increase “in the volume of material 
goods and of services” in the preceding 15 years.” 
No other figures were mentioned. Although such 
grandiose visions of course have great propaganda 
value both at home and abroad, one suspects that 
the 1976-90 plan, if ever completed, will soon join 
its predecessors in the archives of Gosplan (The 
State Planning Committee). 


|A Restrained FYP 


Setting aside the question of whether or not 


| there will ever be a definitive Tenth Five-Year Plan, 
| let alone a complete Brezhnev 15-Year Plan, let 


us return to an examination of the anticipated course 
of the Soviet economy. over the 1976-80 period, as 


| presented in the “Basic Directions.” In terms of 


targeted growth rates, the Tenth FYP is by far the 
most modest medium-term plan in Soviet history— 
a reflection of both long-term retardation in the 
growth of the Soviet economy and the 1975 agri- 
cultural disaster. 

The restraint in the Plan is evident if we compare 
the targets for 1976-80 with those planned for 
1971-75 and the results actually achieved in that 
five-year period (see Table 1 above).** Thus, the 


23 Pravda, Feb. 25, 1976. The 15-year increases work out, 
respectively, to 6.0 and 4.7 percent per year on the average. 
If the category in question is similar to Western-style gross national 
product, then 6 percent for 1961-75 would be regarded as a high 
estimate by many Western specialists (see Douglas B. Diamond in 
Dodge, op. cit., p. 48), while the 4.7 percent for 1976-90 may well be 
regarded by them as optimistic. Notable, however, is Brezhnev’s 
reference to an economic aggregate including services, which is 
counter to the traditional Soviet (‘‘Marxist’’) concept of 


|} national income. 


24 The figures for 1971-75 used here are official claims, which in 
some cases may be seriously overstated for reasons generally 
applicable to Soviet official data. Moreover, in some cases, they are 
extrapolations by the author of somewhat earlier statistics. 
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1980 goal for national income utilized is set at a 
level 24-28 percent higher than that of 1975, com- 
pared to a 38.6-percent planned gain and a 28- 
percent gain reportedly achieved from 1970 to 
1975. For industrial output, the corresponding fig- 
ures are 35-39, 47, and 43 percent; for output of 
industrial consumer goods (Group “B’)—30-32, 
48.6, and 37 percent; for output of producer goods 
(Group “A”, admittedly a catch-all category of limited 
analytical significance) —38-42 *°, 46.3, and 46 per- 
cent; for agricultural output (measured by averages 
of annual output for the quinquennia ending in 
1980 and 1975, respectively)—14-17, 23, and 13 
percent; for gross fixed investment (total value for 
the whole five-year periods)**—24-26, 41.6, and 42 
percent; and lastly, value of retail sales (state and 
cooperative) —27-29, 41.8, and 35 percent. 

The general picture of retardation that emerges 
from these global magnitudes is also confirmed by 
such detail as appears in the ‘Basic Directions.” 
This is especially marked in regard to personal con- 
sumption (on which more presently), but it is also 
quite evident in several basic industries and in 
some machinery items. Thus, the ‘‘Basic Directions” 
provides for the following percentage increases in 
the output of energy and basic materials during the 
Tenth Plan period (for comparison, actual increases 
during the Ninth FYP are shown in parentheses): 
electricity—29-33 (40); crude petroleum—26-30 
(39); natural gas—38-50 (46); coal—13-16 (12);” 
ingot steel—13-20 (22); rolled steel (finished)— 
17-22 (22); aluminum, copper, and nickel—20-30 
(36 **); mineral fertilizers—59 (63); synthetic resins 
and plastics—90-110 (67); synthetic fibers—52- 
57 (53); cement—18-21 (28); and paper and paper- 
board—15-25 (28). Although the figures show a 
high target for plastics and synthetic resins relative 
to achieved growth in the previous plan period and 


25 It may be worth noting that the range in the Group “‘A’”’ target 
is twice as wide as in the Group “B” target. This was not the case 
with the ‘‘Directives’” for the Ninth FYP. 

26 These figures are in rubles, and the reported data are therefore 
particularly subject to upward bias due to cost overruns. 

27 The absolute production targets for 1980 in the energy area are: 
electricity—1,340-1,380 billion kwh. (but some 100 billion kwh. 
should be deducted for power-station use to make the figure 
internationally comparable); crude oil—620-640 million metric tons; 
natural gas—400-435 billion cubic meters; coal (all types)— 
790-810 million metric tons. Construction of large, multi-purpose 
hydroelectric projects is to be continued, although increased emphasis 
is to be placed on atomic power in the generation of electricity, 
especially in European Russia, which is relatively poor in fossil 
energy sources. 

28 This is our estimate of the official figure for the whole 
nonferrous metal industry. 
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indicate an intention to maintain approximately 
the same rates of output growth as were achieved 
in recent years for mineral fertilizers and synthetic 
fibers, it seems overall that even if the mid-point 
values of the respective ranges are attained by 1980, 
growth in the total supply of energy and basic ma- 
terials will have slowed appreciably. 

As for machinebuilding and metalworking, the 
target is to increase output by 1980 some 50-60 
percent over 1975, which is to be compared with 
the planned increase of 72 percent for the previous 
FYP, and an actual increase (apparently for machine- 
building alone) of 73 percent—a claim that, as 
already noted, we have found difficult to substan- 
tiate. For the few specific groups of machinery for 
which Tenth FYP data are given, the targeted per- 
centage increases (and, in parentheses, claimed in- 
creases during the 1971-75 period) are as follows:” 
automation equipment—60-70 (80); computer 
equipment and accessories—80 (330 *°); trucks 
(number)—15-19 (33); tractors (number)—6-10 
(20); equipment for the light and food industries— 
30-40 (50). It may be inferred ** that the number 
of passenger automobiles to be produced in 1980 
has been set at 1.2-1.3 million, at best a modest 
increase over the 1.2 million that were produced in 
1975. Considering the difficulties of absorbing 
domestically the growing numbers of passenger 
cars and the high value that now attaches to the 
petroleum products burned by them, as well as 
the current intensification of Soviet efforts to export 
cars, particularly to the West, it seems quite likely 
that the number of passenger cars retained out of 
production for domestic uses will not increase sig- 
nificantly over the next five years. 

Beyond the restraint evident in the Tenth FYP 
targets, there are signs of a simultaneous and 
seemingly long-term shift of emphasis in favor of 
heavy industry. In Brezhnev’s own words at the 
Congress: ‘The main thrust [sterzhen’] of the 
Party’s economic strategy that runs through both 


29 It should be noted that except where the unit of measure was 
physical numbers (noted in parentheses), the data represent ruble 
values. Fulfillment data in terms of ruble value, including our own 
estimates, are often subject to serious inflation. 

30 The official claim in the ‘‘Basic Directions” is one of a ‘'4.3-fold’’ 
increase during 1971-75; the planned target was a threefold 
increase. Thus, there would seem to be very large overfulfillment 
of the Ninth FYP in this respect. However, the index of output of 
computer equipment and accessories is complicated by likely price 
inflation and by the collaboration of a number of other Comecon 
countries in the development and production of the “ES” (‘‘ryad’’) 
computer series. 

31 From targets for all motor vehicles and for trucks only. 


[!] the Tenth FYP and the long-term [/.e., 15-year] 
program is further augmentation of the economic 
might of the country, expansion and radical mod- 
ernization of production capacity, and ensuring of || 
stable and balanced growth for heavy industry, the || 
foundation of our economy.” These words are printed 
in bold face. Missing from them is any explicit | 
reference—standard in such contexts in recent 
years—to raising consumer welfare (though the | 
theme is stressed in relation to just the long-term 
program in a separate context). Concretely, this | 
restored priority of heavy industry is reflected in 
the return in the Tenth FYP to the traditional policy 
of setting higher overall targets for producer-good 
industry (Group “A”) as against consumer-good in- 
dustry (Group ‘‘B’’)—see Table 1. 

However, even the restored priority of heavy in- 
dustry apparently cannot forestall a sharp drop in 
the rate of increase of gross fixed investment * (a 
24-26 percent increase in the Tenth FYP against 
42-45 percent increases claimed in the three pre- 
ceding quinquennia, though these claims may be 
overstated due to cost inflation). This is very sig- 
nificant. It means that, after allowance for deprecia- 
tion, the real annual additions to total fixed capital | 
stock may now be, in relation to the capital stock 
itself, only (very roughly) half as large as they were || 
in the recent past, and this at a time when demands | 
on capital are expanding rapidly, as discussed at 
the beginning of this article. The Soviet economy is 
thus clearly entering into a new historical phase 
when retardation in the expansion of the capital 
stock interacts with the slowing in the growth of | 
total output to force adjustment to a considerably 
more modest pace of development. The reader will 
recall the “new Soviet growth model” that was 
vividly depicted and predicted by Professor Abram | 
Bergson in the pages of this journal just three years 
ago.** It will be interesting to watch how consump- 
tion and defense fare in the squeeze. 


Slower Improvement for Consumers 


It is clear that the Tenth FYP will be no “con- |) 
sumers’ plan,” and not much claim is made that it is. 
By Soviet standards, the promises held out to con- |: 
Sumers are rather modest in relation not only to 


32 The sharper drop in investment than in producer-good output 
may be occasioned by the high priority enjoyed by defense. 

33 Abram Bergson, ‘‘Soviet Economic Perspectives: Toward a New 
Growth Model,’”’ Problems of Communism, March-April 1973, pp. 1-9. 
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earlier plans but even to past achievements, espe- 
cially those in the first half of the Brezhnev-Kosygin 
leadership’s tenure of office. For instance, real in- 
come per capita is to increase some 20-22 percent 
by 1980, compared with claimed growth of 24 per- 
cent during 1971-75 and 33 percent during 1966- 
70. The average money wage/salary is to go up 
16-18 percent, compared with 20 and 26 percent, 
respectively, in the earlier quinquennia. For collec- 
tive farmers the outlook might appear somewhat 
better—a 24-27 percent gain in income from the 
socialist sector—until one recalls that this is based 
on the disastrous agricultural year of 1975. 

Turning to goods and services for the consumer, 
we also discover a moderating trend in growth. The 
Tenth FYP promises an increase of 27-29 percent 
in the level of retail sales, compared with 36 per- 
cent in 1971-75. The figures on the production 
side are quite consistent with this target. Thus, out- 
put of light industry (mainly textiles, clothing, and 
footwear) is planned to rise by 26-28 percent; of 
the food-processing industry—by 23-25 percent; 
of meat and dairy products—by 20-22 percent; 
and of fish and fish products for human consump- 
tion—by 30-32 percent.* Everyday services to the 
public (still a neglected area) are to increase in 
sales volume by 50 percent, compared with a 
claimed 60 percent during the Ninth FYP. 

Of particular importance to consumption is the 
expectable lowering of sights in the Tenth FYP for 
agriculture, where the gross value of average annual 
output during 1976-80 is planned to increase 14-17 
percent, compared with a 23-percent planned in- 


| crease—and a 13-percent achieved increase—for 


1971-75. Annual grain output, again as a five-year 
average, is targeted at 215-220 million tons, com- 
pared with an average of 191.9 million tons per 
year for 1971 through 1974—~i.e., excluding the 
1975 crop failure. How do these production targets 
translate into expected government procurements 
(which roughly approximate the food and technical- 
crop resources which are expected to be at the 
authorities’ disposal)? Examining the procurement 
data in Table 4 (where the targets for 1980 are 
again presented as annual averages for 1976- 
80), we discern a fairly clear pattern. The Tenth 
FYP envisages essentially the same absolute amounts 
of procurement of most chief field crops and animal 
products as did the Ninth FYP for 1975—~i.e., for 


34 The base for these increases is 1975, but these industries 
apparently have not yet felt much of the effects of last year’s 
natural conditions. 
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ac : 
A scene at Dnepropetrovsk’s central meat market. 
Meat is of increasing importance in the Soviet diet. 
—TASS via Sovfoto. 
the terminal year of the 1971-75 quinquennium.” 
Assuming that the planned average annual level 
of procurements will be reached somewhere near 
the mid-point of the 1976-80 period (i.e., sometime 
around 1978), we see that the date for achieving 
the levels of procurement originally targeted for 
1975 has been postponed some three years. These 
trends in procurement should be compared with a 
projected growth of total population of almost 1 
percent per year, and of urban population—which 
may be the more relevant category here—of nearly 
2.5 percent per year.** 

The target for procurement of livestock (including 
poultry) is of particular interest because of the high 
political importance that attaches to the satisfaction 
of demand for meat. According to the “Basic Direc- 
tions,” the average annual procurement of meat 
during 1976-80 is set at 17.4 million tons, or 13 
percent above the average during 1971-75. This 
compares with an increase of 33 percent in the 
preceding quinquennium (1971-75 in relation to 
1966-70), and 35 percent in the one before (1966- 
70 in relation to 1961-65). The average annual 


35 Only procurement of eggs and cotton is projected at significantly 
higher levels. Egg production has shot up lately, in part thanks to 
the setting-up of large, American-style chicken farms. Cotton was the 
bright exception in the dismal agricultural picture of 1975. 

36 This was the rate of increase of the urban population between 
January 1, 1970, and January 1, 1976; it is likely to persist for 
the rest of the decade. 
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growth of livestock procurement was therefore 6.0 | less than 30 percent appears to be expected.* (At 
percent over the three quinquennia.*’ Over the same | the same time, there is of course no assurance that 
period, total money incomes are said to have in- | the planned increase in livestock procurement will 
creased by 113 percent,* or 7.9 percent per year | actually materialize.) One wonders whether there 
on the average. The economist’s income elasticity | will not be a serious aggravation of meat shortages 
of demand for meat thus roughly works out to as | in official stores, a substantial increase in official 
much as 0.76 (6.0 + 7.9), despite the sharp in- | meat prices at retail (now heavily subsidized, as | 
crease in official meat prices in 1962. Therefore, | we have seen), considerable importation of meat, 
a 13-percent increase in livestock procurement dur- | or some combination of the three. 

ing the Tenth FYP would seem to suffice to meet only In this connection, one should take note of a 

a 17-percent (13 ~ 0.76) increase in total money | passing hint in the “Basic Directions” that some | 
incomes. Yet, an increase in money incomes of no | retail prices may be officially raised. In recent years 


Table 4: Annual Agricultural Production and Procurements, 1971-80 
(millions of metric tons, except as noted) 


Ninth FYP 1975 only Tenth FYP . 

1971-75 plan* 1971-75 actual * plan actual 1976-80 plan * . 
Production . 
Grain 215-20 { 
Potatoes n.a. | 
Sunflower seed 7.6 
Sugar beets 95-98 i 
Raw cotton 8.5 
Flax fiber, 1000 tons n.a . 
Vegetables n.a. 
Meat (slaughter weight) 15-15.6 
Milk 94-96 
Eggs, billions 58-61 
Wool (greasy), 1000 tons n.a. 
Procurements 
Grain 90 
Potatoes 16.8 
Sunflowerseed 6 
Sugar beets 89.5 
Raw cotton 8.5 
Flax fiber, 1000 tons 511 
Vegetables Ags 
Fruit and berries 5.6 
Grapes 5.4 
Tea (leaves), 1000 tons n.a. 
Livestock (including fowl), live wt. 17.4 
Milk 60.5 
Eggs, billions 34.3 
Wool (recorded wt.), 1000 tons® 5h) 


n.a.—not available. 

* Average amount per year. 

>As targeted in the Ninth Five-Year Plan. The 1975 annual plan set revised production targets, in most cases differing only slightly from 
the Ninth FYP targets for the year. However, some of the revised targets should be mentioned: grain—215.7 million tons; cotton—7.7 million 
tons; meat—15.3 million tons; milk—94.8 million tons; eggs—55.8 billion; and wool—472 million tons. 

© Production and procurement figures in parentheses are average annual data for 1971-74 only. 

41975 output of vegetables was ‘‘approximately on the average yearly level of the Ninth FYP.’’ 

© These figures should not be compared with the wool production figures above. 


SOURCES: For 1971-74 data, see SSSR v tsifrakh v 1974 g., cited; for 1975 data, Pravda, Feb. 1, 1976; for 1971-75 and 1975 planned data, 
1971-75 Plan (see footnote 10 to the text); for 1976-80 planned data, footnote 1 to the text. 
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there have been official price increases for a number 
of significant commodities, in addition to which 
there has been a constant, unpublicized upward 
drift of prices in general. Now, the policy is formu- 
lated as “ensuring the stability of state retail prices 
of basic food and nonfood commodities” (emphasis 
added) while reducing prices of some commodities 
“as supplies permit.” *° The implication here is that 
state retail prices may be allowed to rise on nonbasic 
commodities— but we have just seen that meat prices 
may also rise. A greater degree of flexibility of offi- 
cial retail prices would be of considerable benefit 
to the planners in bringing about a more orderly 
distribution of commodities and more efficient. use 
of resources, especially at times of significant struc- 
tural readjustment, such as the present. But in this 
regard Soviet planners have been severely con- 
strained by the potential internal political risks 
which might stem from raising prices charged to 
a public long assured that inflation has no place 
under socialism. 

Overhanging the official retail market and greatly 
complicating the task of the planners are the very 
large liquid savings in the hands of the public, 
mostly held in currency or in deposits at state 
savings banks. If currency holdings have been in- 
creasing at a rate close to that experienced by 
Savings-banks deposits, which does not seem im- 
plausible, then the total-liquid savings of the public 
have been rising over the past 15 years at a fairly 
steady annual rate of 15 percent. This is to be con- 
trasted with an average annual rate of growth of 
money incomes (legal only) of 7-7.5 percent.** The 
resulting high order of public liquidity constitutes 
a growing threat of disruption to official markets in 
the event of some shock. The same high liquidity 
may also be at once a cause and a consequence of 
the seemingly growing volume of illegal and semi- 


37 See SSSR v tsifrakh v 1974 g., p. 113, and Pravda, Feb. 1, 1976. 
This growth rate is closely corroborated by figures on the retail sale 
of meat and meat products in the official statistical yearbooks for 
various years. 

38 Kosygin in Pravda, March 2, 1976. 

39 The claimed increase during the preceding quinquennium was 
42 percent (ibid.); the impression of what is expected in 1976-80 is 
obtained by comparing this figure with the figures for retail sales, 
incomes, and employment in our Table 1. 

40 “Basic Directions.” 

41 Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1973 g., p. 603; Kosygin in 
Pravda, March 2, 1976. 

42 Thus, while total agricultural output is to grow by only 14-17 
percent, labor productivity in the socialist sector is expected to 
increase by 27-30 percent. Keeping in mind the private sector, 
One may guess that a 10-percent reduction of the work force on 
collective and state farms is foreseen in the Plan. 
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legal activities of all kinds, the so-called second 
economy of the USSR, which often is a boon to the 
consumer and the harried manager but is doubtless 
also a legal and political problem of the first magni- 
tude for the authorities. 


No Prospect of Economic Reform 


The Tenth FYP, while less ambitious than its 
predecessor, must still contend with a continued 
deceleration in the rate of growth of resources. As 
a result, it stresses improvements in labor pro- 
ductivity and management efficiency perhaps to a 
greater degree than even the Ninth FYP. Yet, one 
may be somewhat skeptical of planner optimism in 
this regard, particularly because there seem to be 
no signs of major economic reform forthcoming. 

Looking at resources, we have already noted 
the further retardation in the rate of growth of 
industrial employment (less than 1 percent per year 
for 1976-80, compared with 1.3 percent per year 
in 1971-75), and there is a clear suggestion of an 
absolute decline in rural manpower.” The pace of 
fixed-capital accumulation will probably slow even 
more substantially, given the already-mentioned re- 
duction in the rates of increase of fixed investment 
and of the output of investment goods. That fixed 
capital stock in industry is to increase by as much 
as 40 percent (compared with an estimated 47 per- 
cent in 1971-75) is probably due to a renewed 
determination to channel ‘investment funds on a 
priority basis to projects nearest completion. In 
the past, attempts to pursue such a policy did not 
stick. Moreover, even if the latest attempt does 
stick, it will be borrowing from the future to meet 
shorter-term targets. 

Insofar as the operating methods by which the 
Soviet leadership hopes to achieve such striking 
gains in efficiency are concerned, it is clear that 
the economy is to stay firmly on essentially the 
same institutional course and to continue the trends 
of the past five years. No significant economic re- 
form— in the sense of liberalization or decentraliza- 
tion—is suggested. The 1965 reform is not even re- 
called in either the “Basic Directions” or in the two 
leading addresses before the Congress, those of 
Brezhnev and Kosygin. Indeed, the majority of meas- 
ures spelled out in these sources will, if anything, en- 
sure continued retreat from the reform. Among such 
measures are: further emphasis on the creation of 
large-scale production units (“associations,” “terri- 
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—t a re imeem 
Ministers, deputy ministers, and other leading ad- 
ministrators of Soviet industry attend the Institute 
for the Management of the National Economy, 
opened in February 1971 in Moscow. Special empha- 
sis is placed on scientific and technological advances 
in the USSR and abroad and the use of econometrics 
and computers in industrial management. 


—Novosti via Sovfoto. 


torial complexes”) not only in industry but also in 
construction and in agriculture (including some 
vertical integration between industry and agricul- 
ture); tighter planning of the use and distribution 
of producer goods; firmer application of labor- 
productivity standards; a continued search for better 
methods of central planning and other means of 
improving the existing system;** and more rigid 
delivery quotas for agriculture. Great emphasis is 
placed on the computerization of planning and man- 
agement. 

In view of all this, Brezhnev’s call for greater 
attention to prices and profits in business decisions 
does not have the ring that it might convey if taken 
by itself. The greater leeway of managerial action 
it seems to imply will quickly run up against the 
strengthened administrative controls. 


43 In regard to such measures, see also the authoritative article by 
N. Drogichinskiy, head of the Department of New Methods of 
Planning and Economic Stimulation of the USSR Gosplan, in 
Sotsialisticheskaya industriya (Moscow), Dec. 21, 1975. Nearly all 
measures advanced in this article—and presumably in the economy— 
are nothing new in principle, but instead emphasize such traditional 
themes as centralism, amalgamation of production units into 
larger units, and “‘iron discipline” in the execution of plans. 


Of some interest is the proposal—particularly 
emphasized by Kosygin—to improve planning by 
means of “integral programs” (kompleksnyye pro- 
grammy) for the solution of key problems that cut 
across administrative boundaries. The formation of 
an industrial base for the development of atomic 
power was mentioned by him in this connection. 
The idea is not new: the Soviet nuclear-weapons and 
space programs must have been managed in this 
fashion. Their strength and weakness at once lie in 
the fact that they cut across the administrative 
grain of the economy. They are thus free of the 
fetters and vested interests of existing bureaucratic 
structures, but at the same time interfere with the 
routine functioning of the system as a whole. It will 
be interesting to see whether new “integral pro- 
grams” are launched in the near future, and what 
their success will be. 

Quite consistently, in light of the pressure on 
resources and the unfavorable prospects for the 
growth of consumer goods and services, the “Basic 
Directions” also contain repeated reaffirmations of 
the principle of material incentives, i.e., reliance 
on the pay envelope to bring out better performance 
by all and sundry in the economy. “Rubles for work” 
has been the dominant approach in recent years, 
despite lip service to moral incentives and socialist 
competition. The implications of this emphasis, of 
course, spill over beyond the production sphere into 
various social and ideological realms which need not 
concern us here. 

The Tenth FYP is being publicized as the “Five- 
Year Plan of Quality,” meaning that the quality and 
technical modernity of manufactured articles are 
to receive much greater attention than heretofore. 
Mandatory industrial standards are being tightened, 
while at the same time a larger carrot is proffered 
through more flexible pricing of new products and 
the offer of monetary incentives to individuals who 
develop and produce improved products and raise 
quality.** Yet it is difficult to see how a major jump 
in terms of product quality and modernity can take 
place while the established economic institutions 
and policies that have had so much to do with 
unsatisfactory past performance are being reaffirmed 
and reinforced. 


44 On Soviet policy toward pricing with regard to innovation, 
see Joseph S. Berliner, ‘Flexible Pricing and New Products in the 
USSR,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), October 1975, pp. 525-44, and my 
“Price Control, Incentives, and Innovation in the Soviet Union,” 
in Alan A. Abouchar, Ed., The Price Mechanism in the Socialist 
Economy, Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, forthcoming in 1976. 
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The “Basic Directions” for the Tenth FYP call for 
measures to “increase the role of foreign economic 
relations in solving economic problems and acceler- 
ating scientific and technical progress” during 
1976-80. Both Brezhnev and Kosygin elaborated 
on this general theme. Brezhnev especially empha- 
sized at considerable length the policy of ever- 
closer economic integration with the other members 
of Comecon—interestingly, doing so within the 
context of his discussion of political relations with 
the other socialist countries rather than in the sec- 
tion of his address dealing with foreign trade. Both 
he and Kosygin looked forward to a greater variety 
of forms of business relations with Western firms, 
and both stressed barter (‘‘product-payback”) 
arrangements, hoping that such arrangements will 
encompass more than just the traditional Soviet 
export commodities. Kosygin particularly empha- 
sized the need for more effective organization of the 
Soviet export industries. 

These policies in the realm of foreign economic 
relations are of course quite consistent with the 
outlook for the Soviet economy generally. The over- 
all retardation of the economy, together with per- 
sistent lags in the mastering of modern technology 
(a problem that also received attention at the Con- 
gress), combined with continued heavy claims 
against the country’s resources, argue for seeking 
external help “in solving economic problems” (in 
the just-cited words of the “Basic Directions”). But 
the rising role of debt service in the Soviet hard- 
Currency account prompts caution—hence the stress 
on product-payback arrangements with Western 
‘firms. These can lighten the balance-of-payments 
problems of the future (and, incidentally, can be 
later turned into levers of political pressure on 
Western firms and their governments, as well).*° 


Summing Up 


At this point, midway through the 1970's, the 
Soviet economy is showing distinct signs of aging. 
Economic growth slowed significantly during the 
Ninth FYP period, and that plan’s ambitious targets 
were generally missed—sometimes widely—as a re- 
Sult of the decline in labor reserves and other retar- 
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datory forces and the impact of two major crop fail- 
ures. Agricultural production was particularly hard 
hit; consumer-goods output and consumption levels 
rose much less than planned; and civilian equipment 
production and capital formation also fell short of 
expectations. Nonetheless, Soviet heavy industrial 
output expanded at high rates, and (presumably) 
military production did well too. Moreover, the re- 
cession in the West made the modest Soviet indus- 
trial performance look particularly good. 

The “Basic Directions” for the Tenth Five-Year Plan 
(1976-80) which have just been approved envisage 
further retardation in growth throughout the econ- 
omy. The advance in consumption levels is expected 
to slow down even further, as are fixed investment 
and capital formation. Labor productivity, although 
relied on heavily to promote growth, will also rise 
more slowly. Despite the relative moderation of the 
plan’s goals, they may still turn out to be rather 
ambitious in relation to resources. No liberalizing 
reforms seem to be in the offing; rather, there is 
strong emphasis on centralism in planning and man- 
agement, with considerable hopes placed in mergers 
of enterprises into rather large units and in com- 
puterization. Still, the industrial basis of Soviet 
power—including military might—will certainly con- 
tinue to grow at a pace that would be creditable for 
any advanced industrial power. 

The longer-term slowing down of overall growth, 
and especially of consumption, together with mount- 
ing pressures on resources from a variety of domes- 
tic quarters and the refractory problems of bridging 
the “technology gap,” nevetheless ensure that the 
Soviet leadership will be faced with many difficult 
choices of both a political and an economic nature. 
Hence, to this observer, it seems most likely that 
the middle-aged USSR economy will continue to 
seek a “boost” from the West in the form of credits, 
goods, and technology—which could work to the 
West’s diplomatic advantage. 


45 Trade with the United States as such is mentioned nowhere in 
the ‘‘Basic Directions.” However, the report on the 1976 annual plan 
did mention the US as one of the seven leading trade partners 
among developed capitalist countries from whom the Soviet Union 
will continue to purchase goods, primarily equipment, on a barter or 
other basis. See N. K. Baybakov, ‘1976 Plan,"’ Joc. cit. 


Communist 
Agricultural Organization 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The great majority of ruling Communist parties have come to power in states with 
fundamentally agrarian economies and large rural populations; hence, the organization of agricultural 
production within a socialist framework has constituted a key concern for them. Over the years, the regimes in | 
various countries not only have differed among themselves over the optimal system of organization but also have} 
altered their own positions on the subject. The USSR and China are prime examples. Since the late 1920's, the 
Soviet government has maintained a mixture of collective farms (kolkhozes) and state farms (sovkhozes), | 
but in recent years it has been experimenting with a variety of new organizational forms that seem to foreshadow! 
eventual integration of the two sectors. After collectivizing the countryside in the mid-1950’s, the Chinese | 
government attempted to shift responsibility for agricultural production from the cooperative to the much | 
larger commune during the Great Leap Forward of 1958-59; however, a combination of factors forced Peking 
to abandon this effort. Nonetheless, important elements within the leadership have retained a strong 
commitment to the organization of the countryside into larger-scale units. The following articles explore some 
significant aspects of the contemporary organizational picture in the two countries. Mr. Miller describes the 
Soviet experiments of the last few years and examines their implications for the future agricultural structure. 
Mr. Parish analyzes the social and economic underpinnings of the current agricultural organization in China 
and the difficulties that would attend any renewed attempt to modify it in the direction of the Great Leap 
Forward reforms. 


The Future of the Soviet Kolkhoz 


By Robert F. Miller 


Ithough it was perhaps not fully recognized | Committee report to the 24th CPSU Congress on 

as such in the West at the time, Soviet party | March 30, 1971. “Before us, comrades,” Brezhnev 

chief Leonid Brezhnev’s proclamation of a | declared, “is a task of historic importance: organ- 
firm commitment to the “scientific and technical | ically to combine the achievements of the scientific 
revolution” may well have been one of the most | and technical revolution with the superiorities of} 
important policy statements contained in his Central | the socialist system of economy... .”? 
: This commitment, which has been restated on) 
Mr. Miller is currently Senior Fellow in Political Sci- | Many occasions and in many contexts, most recently) 
ence at the Research School of Social Sciences of | at the just-concluded 25th Party Congress, has) 
The Australian National University (Canberra). His | 
MODES include One Hundred Thousand Tractors: 1 “Accountability Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
The MTS and the Development of Controls in Soviet 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,’ 
Agriculture, 1970. Kommunist (Moscow), No. 5, March 1971, p. 46. 
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turned out to have major implications for both the 
foreign and domestic policies of the Soviet Union. 
Behind the sonorous rhetoric of the formulation lie, 
above all, far-reaching decisions on the organization 
of the Soviet economy. Among other things, it repre- 
sents a decision to abandon the efforts at decentrali- 
zation of economic management which were begun 
in 1965 and to turn to a new variant of the centralized 
model with which Soviet party and state officials have 
always felt more comfortable. If, by the mid-1960’s, 
the increasing complexity of the Soviet economy had 
made centralized management seem increasingly 
unfeasible, the subsequent emergence of a new 
appreciation and acceptance of previously suspect 
areas of modern scientific thought—particularly in 
the areas of the information sciences and integrated 
systems theory—has made a turn back toward 
centralization seem possible once again. 

In both industry and agriculture, the new mes- 
sage of economic reform is to think systematically.’ 
Previous attempts to introduce scientific and tech- 
nological innovations on a piecemeal basis have 
been rejected as ineffective, and innovation is hence- 
forth to be undertaken on a systems basis, with 
comprehensive programs for bringing modular com- 

| ponents “on line.” As a starter, considerable work 
has had to be undertaken in conceptualizing and 
creating the modules themselves. But while this 
process has already made some initial progress in 
industry’ and seems to have some conceivable pros- 
pects of success in that sector, the application of 
the new approach to agriculture appears a great 
deal more problematical. Soviet spokesmen implicitly 
refuse to acknowledge any essential differences in 
principle between the two sectors; nevertheless, 
there does appear to be an increasingly widespread 
view that the full accommodation of agriculture to 


2 For an official statement on the ambitious program of 
computerization of administration at all levels, see the interview with 
: S. |. Kozlov, ‘Electronics [and] Management,"’ Pravda (Moscow), 
July 11, 1973, p. 4. Regarding past Soviet debates on administrative 
models, see the author’s ‘The New Science of Administration in 
the USSR,” Administrative Science Quarterly (Ithaca, N.Y.), September 
1971, pp. 247-57. 

3 The process involved decisions taken by the April 1973 Central 
Committee Plenum to accelerate integration of geographically and 
functionally related enterprises in ‘‘production associations” and to 
Create larger production and research-and-development complexes 
(“industrial associations”) in place of the earlier glavki (main 
administrations). Reform plans envisage linking these structures and 
the technological subsystems within them together by appropriate 
information and control mechanisms, with all these elements to be 
tied eventually into a nationwide data processing system, thereby 
integrating the various components into an optimally functioning 
national industrial system. 
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the systems approach will require a fundamental 
restructuring of basic Soviet agricultural institu- 
tions.* The present article will therefore focus on 
recent developments in agricultural organization 
under the new approach, concentrating on what 
has heretofore been the main pillar of the Soviet 
agricultural system—the kolkhoz (collective farm)— 
and the implications for it of the new structural and 
administrative developments. Questions have been 
raised whether the kolkhoz, as it has evolved up to 
the present, is really compatible with the new way 
of thinking. A brief excursion into the history of its 
evolution may be helpful for interpreting some of 
the recent arguments and practices. 


The Kolkhoz as Cooperative 


For many years the quasi-cooperative nature of 
the kolkhoz seemed to offer certain political and 
economic advantages from the standpoint of Soviet 
policymakers. However, the type of cooperative for- 
mat that was chosen as the standard in the 1935 
Model Kolkhoz Charter—the arte/’—was actually 
something of a compromise. For several years after 
the Bolshevik seizure of power, debate had gone 
on in higher party echelons as to whether the com- 
mune or the sovkhoz (state farm) was the more 
appropriate form of agricultural organization for the 
future socialist economy, and by the latter 1920's 
general agreement had been reached that, from 
the standpoint of underlying property relationships, 
the sovkhoz was the more suitable form. The com- 
mune was disqualified on theoretical (as well as 
practical) grounds as representing group property, 
a category inherently inferior to state property. 

Practical experimentation with both these initial 
forms had been disappointing throughout the 1920's. 
Economically, neither had been able to prove the 
superiority of large-scale collective farming. Politi- 
cally and socially, they had proven far from attrac- 
tive to the peasants, who had remained suspicious 
of Bolshevik intentions after the excesses of War 
Communism. The so-called Lenin Cooperative Plan ° 


4 See, e.g., N. Smetanin, ‘‘Agro-Industrial Integration in the USSR,” 
Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), March 1974, esp. pp. 60-61. 

5 On this plan, see Lenin’s two articles on cooperation originally 
published in Pravda, May 26 and 27, 1923 (available in V. |. Lenin, 
On Cooperation, Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1951). 
For a good, brief analysis, see E. H. Carr and R. W. Davies, 
Foundations of a Planned Economy, 1926-1929, New York, Macmillan, 
1969, Vol. 1, Part 2, pp. 920-21. 
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was devised to allay these fears and at the same 
time to prepare the peasants for the ultimate indus- 
trialization of agricultural production. It sought to 
achieve the latter objective by enrolling the peasants 


in a sequence of progressively more collectivist | 


forms of cooperative endeavor, beginning with simple 
consumer cooperation and culminating in joint cul- 
tivation with collectively-owned means of production. 

Forced collectivization, which began in 1929, 
represented a drastic acceleration of this program, 
tantamount in fact to abandonment of the entire 
strategy of gradualness and persuasion, although 
for the sake of legitimacy the fiction of adherence 
to Lenin’s Plan was maintained. The arte/’ form of 
kolkhoz, by permitting the peasants to retain ves- 
tigial property rights in the collective enterprise and 
to preserve minor elements of private farming (the 
household plot with associated small implements 
and a few animals), avoided some of the extremes 
of both the commune and the sovkhoz, but it was 
clearly intended only as a transitional form—in 
Lenin’s phrase, a “school of communism for the 
peasants.” 

Viewed objectively, the kolkhoz was (and still is) 
a cooperative in name only. The kolkhoz members 
had little or no say in its operations and received 
next to nothing for their collective efforts, depending 
on their private plots to keep themselves alive. 
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Nikita Khrushchev surveys a sea of wheat on a sovkhoz in the “Virgin Lands” of Kazakhstan in August 
1964, two months before his ouster as First Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party. 


Although formally self-managing, the kolkhoz was 
for all practical purposes as fully subordinate to 


the machinery of governmental controls as was the 


sovkhoz. Nevertheless, there were differences. From 
the standpoint of the regime, the distinctions were 
of substantial theoretical as well as practical im- 
portance. For over a quarter of a century, they 


afforded the primary ideological justification for the | 


wholesale exploitation of the kolkhozes. 
As an institution nominally based on group pro- 


perty, the kolkhoz was classified as an “inconsis- |) 
tently socialist enterprise.” This formula served to | 


justify the denial to the kolkhoz of large-scale farm 
machines, including tractors, which were kept in 
the hands of the state-owned Machine-Tractor Sta- 


tions (MTS), and this in turn legitimized the levying | 


of exorbitant charges on the kolkhozes for MTS 
services. Embodied most concretely at the local 
level in the structure of MTS dominance over the 
kolkhoz, the formula thus accentuated the relega- 
tion of the kolkhozes and their members to a kind 


of second-class citizenship in the larger socioeco- || 
nomic system. By the latter part of the 1930’s, this |) 


relationship had crystallized into a pattern of apa- 
thetic compliance and economic stagnation which, 


while basically satisfying the essential food and fiber : 
requirements of the economy at minimal apparent | 


cost, offered little prospect of material progress and 
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genuine social integration in the Soviet countryside. 

By the end of the Stalin era, it was evident to 
many in the Soviet Union that the kolkhoz “cow” 
had been milked nearly dry. Without major infusions 
of state capital, agriculture threatened to remain 
an increasing obstacle to the development of the 
rest of the economy. Moreover, the waning of the 
Stalinist system of terror made the political costs 
of disaffection in the village a more prominent issue 
as well. The sequence of major initiatives introduced 
by Khrushchev in the 1950’s—beginning with the 
kolkhoz merger campaign and increases in the prices 
paid to the collective farms for their produce and 
culminating in the abolition of the MTS—were de- 
signed to confront these problems and to inject new 
vitality into the neglected agricultural sector. 

The results of the new measures were initially 
very encouraging. For the first time since collec- 
tivization, the kolkhoz was given a chance to prove 
| its mettle as an integral producing unit. Many kol- 
|| khozes met the challenge with considerable success 
|| and actually began to accumulate substantial cash 
reserves. Looking back at Khrushchev’s policies in 
the light of current Soviet preoccupations, however, 
| one is struck by their piecemeal, nonsystemic char- 
| acter. This feature was underlined by the ease with 
| which the Soviet leader himself tacitly jettisoned 
| some of his agricultural policies after 1958 and 
| returned to traditional practices of exploiting the 
| kolkhozes in favor of high-priority sectors. 

One of the ironies of Khrushchev’s revival of the 
| kolkhoz was that under his aegis there occurred 

a simultaneous expansion of the sovkhoz system, 
largely at the expense of the kolkhozes. Significantly, 
he placed his main reliance on the sovkhoz system 
'| for carrying out his “virgin lands” campaign, appar- 
‘| ently acting on the practical conviction that large- 
|| scale, mechanized, single-crop farming could be 
better performed by sovkhozes than by the MTS- 
kolkhoz combination.* Similar thinking probably in- 
|| spired his decision to establish belts of vegetable- 
| growing sovkhozes around major cities in place of 
the existing multipurpose kolkhozes. By contrast, 
his ill-considered campaign to crowd out the kol- 
khoz members’ private plots must be explained pri- 
| marily in ideological terms. 

Although the process of “sovkhozization” con- 
tinued at about the same pace under Khrushchev’s 


6 See N. S. Khrushchev, Khrushchev Remembers: The Last 
Testament, trans. and edited by Strobe Talbott, Boston, Little, Brown 


}| & Co., 1974, pp. 125-26. 
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successors, they made serious efforts to repair the 
damage done to the kolkhozes by his erratic post- 
1958 policies. Indeed, the first five years of the 
Brezhnev era may well turn out to have been the 
zenith of the historical fortunes of the kolkhoz. 
During this period, kolkhoz finances were placed on 
a sounder long-term economic foundation; restric- 
tions were eased on the household plots, and kolkhoz 
members were encouraged to increase their pri- 
vately marketable output; social security benefits 
and guaranteed wages were extended to all collective 
farmers; and easier credit was made available. to 
the farms. 

While progress was not spectacular, there can 
be no denying that these measures brought about 
an improvement. Nevertheless, only in contrast with 
the Stalinist past could they be considered at all 
revolutionary; in fact, they amounted essentially to 
merely a more systematic application of principles 
already considered or tried by Khrushchev. And 
they still proceeded from a conception of the kolkhoz 
and the sovkhoz as the basic organizational units 
of agricultural production. 


New Combinations and Permutations 


The Third All-Union Congress of Collective 
Farmers, convened at Moscow in November 1969, 
marked the culmination of Brezhnev’s campaign to 
revitalize the kolkhoz. The fact that the Congress 
had been postponed several times in the three pre- 
ceding years suggests at least a certain amount of 
resistance to some of his initiatives to strengthen 
the kolkhoz as an institution. The new Model Kolkhoz 
Charter, which was ratified by the Congress, codified 
a number of liberalizing measures which, as will be 
detailed later, had been introduced experimentally 
and in piecemeal fashion in the years since the 
middle 1960's.’ 

Although the six years that have elapsed since 
the Congress have witnessed a noticeable waning 
of interest in the kolkhoz as such, one issue which 
was prominent in the debates on the Charter and 
which has subsequently remained at the center of 
attention is the matter of higher-level production 
and service linkages involving the kolkhozes. From 


7 The final version of the Charter and a record of the Congress 
discussions may be found in Tretiy Vsesoyuznyy s”’yezd kolkhoznikov, 
25-27 noyabrya 1969 goda: stenograficheskiy otchét (Third All-Union 
Congress of Collective Farmers, November 25-27, 1969: Stenographic 
Record), Moscow, ‘‘Kolos,’’ 1970. 
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Graph 1: Memberships in Interkolkhoz Associations (MO’s) p 
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their origin as offspring of a more or less spontane- 
ous grass-roots movement in the late 1950’s, inter- 
kolkhoz enterprises have developed into important 
large-scale production and service complexes. In 
some quarters, they are now envisaged as basic 
modules of the projected national agricultural sys- 
tem of the future. 

The formation of cooperative interkolkhoz func- 
tional associations in the late 1950’s was a response 
to specific local needs which the individual kol- 
khozes were incapable of satisfying. Their appear- 
ance was symbolic of the changed thinking about the 
kolkhoz in the post-MTS period. Old issues con- 
cerning the economic utility of pooling resources on 
a cooperative basis and the ideological correctness 
of cooperative property relationships could now be 
viewed from a pragmatic standpoint. However, there 
was still considerable conservative opposition among 
party leaders to any substantial expansion of eco- 
nomic or managerial autonomy in the kolkhoz sec- 
tor, and in the absence of a definitive stand by the 
party leadership on this issue, the development of 
interkolkhoz associations (MO’s) remained for some 


Graph 2: Single- and Multi-purpose MO’s, 1961-74 
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time a matter of local option. The markedly dif- 
ferent regional levels of MO development during 
the 1961-73 period shown in Graph 1 demonstrate 
this quite strikingly. Party leaders in some regions 
such as the Ukraine, Moldavia, and Estonia have 
given the MO movement enthusastic support, while 
in others such as Armenia and Tadzhikistan they 
have virtually ignored it, or worse. 

As Graph 1 demonstrates, MO development has 
been particularly strong in Moldavia, especially 
following the replacement in 1961 of Khrushchev’s 
protégé, Z. T. Serdyuk, by |. I. Bodyul, who has 
come to be known as the leading exponent of agri- 
cultural integration; and the Ukraine has followed 
suit. Brezhnev has been closely associated with 
both republics at earlier stages in his career, and 
one could argue a connection between the especially 
vigorous development of these structures in the 
two republics and the Soviet leader’s personal en- || 
dorsement of the interkolkhoz movement. : 

As for the structure of interkolkhoz enterprises, — 
the data show that specialized, single-purpose co- 
operatives have predominated, except in the Ukraine 
and Georgia. This pattern has become increasingly 
the rule in recent years, even in these two republics 
(see Graph 2). It conforms to the new emphasis on 
specialization of agricultural production and service 
functions that was evident in the decisions of the 
24th CPSU Congress and in subsequent pronounce- 
ments by Brezhnev and others. It is also consistent 
with general tendencies in world cooperative 
practice.’ 

By far the most widespread type of MO activity 
has been in rural construction. Not only have the 
kolkhozes always fared badly in the allocation of 
scarce building materials, but in addition the regu- 
lar state construction agencies have traditionally 
concentrated their efforts on the sovkhozes at the | 
expense of the collective farms. In general, the 
latter have had to fend for themselves in meeting 
their construction needs. Even in the relatively more 
affluent days of the mid-Khrushchev era, capital 
construction remained a serious brake on the ex- 
pansion of kolkhoz productive capacity. Thus, inter- 
kolkhoz construction associations (MSO’s) and 
building material plants (brick works, sawmills, etc.) 
filled an important gap, and by the mid-1960’s, — 
MSO’s were already accounting for 25 percent of — 
all rural construction work in Kazakhstan and about 


8 See, e.g., Lewis P. F. Smith, The Evolution of Agricultural 
Cooperation, London, Oxford University Press, 1961, pp. 50-53. 


Graph 3: Major Types of MO Activities, 1961-73 
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50 percent of kolkhoz construction work in Belo- 
russia.’ At the end of 1974, their share of capital 
construction in the kolkhoz sector was almost 54 
percent nationwide *° and between 60 and 70 per- 
cent in nine republics. At present, virtually all 
productive, cultural, and housing construction in 
Ukrainian kolkhozes is carried out by MSO’s.” 

As Graphs 3 and 4 illustrate, MSO’s have retained 
their prominence among interkolkhoz functional 
activities, although after 1972 a multiplicity of 
other types of cooperative ventures began to appear. 


9M. S. Li, Nekotoryye voprosy razvitiya mezhkolhoznykh stroitel’nykh 
ob” yedineniy v Kazahkstane (Some Problems of the Development of 
Interkolkhoz Construction Associations in Kazakhstan), abstract of 
dissertation, Alma Ata, 1965, p. 5; D. Valovoy, ‘Organization and 
Activity of Interkolkhoz Associations,’’ Ekonomika sel’skogo 
khozyaystva (Moscow), January 1966, p. 42. 

10 F, Bogomolov and D. Valovoy, ‘‘On the Basis of Interfarm 
Cooperation,’’ Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 32, August 
1975, p. 19. 

11 M. Gorshkov, ‘“‘Development of Interkolkhoz Cooperation,” 
Ekonomika sel’skogo khozyaystva, February 1974, pp. 45-46. 

12 /bid., p. 47. 

13 A, Baryshev and |. Polonskiy, Mezhko/koznyye stroitel’nyye 
organizatsii (\nterkolkhoz Construction Organizations), Moscow, 
“‘Moskovskiy rabochiy,’’ 1960, pp. 8-9. 


Among the latter, joint livestock-feeding ventures 
have been particularly popular. At the beginning of 
1973, there were some 320 interkolkhoz feedlots 
for swine and large cattle in the USSR as a whole— 
84 in the RSFSR, 73 in Uzbekistan, 45 in Moldavia, 
40 in Azerbaydzhan, about 50 in the Ukraine, and 
the remainder in other republics.’ Other types of 
MO activities that have sprung up in recent years 
include interkolkhoz poultry complexes; orchards, 
vineyards, and wineries; livestock feed mills; trans- 
portation pools, sanatoria, and rest homes. 

The internal structure of the MO’s varies with 
their functional orientation; however, there are cer- 
tain basic similarities. Given their prominence, the 
MSO’s may perhaps be taken as a representative 
model. In these associations, participating kolkhozes 
are required to subscribe capital shares on some 
basis related to size. Commonly, the share basis is 
a fixed sum per hectare of arable land or plowland 
(e.g., 10-15 rubles in Moscow oblast),** a certain 
percentage of the farm’s cash income or its “indi- 
visible fund” (nedelimyy fond), or a proportion of the 


Graph 4: Percent Distribution of Single-Purpose 
MO’s by Major Types of Activity, 1961-73 
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A modern poultry factory on the Ukraina Collective 
Farm in the Khmelnistkaya Oblast of the Ukrainian 
Republic, similar to facilities constructed by inter- 
kolkhoz associations in that and other republics. 


—A July 1974 photo by B. Krishtul/Novosti via Sovfoto. 


cost of capital construction anticipated during a 
given planning period.” Profits are distributed in 
the same proportions. 

The highest organ of authority for an MO is a 
Representative Assembly (sobraniye upo/nomochen- 
nykh), to which the participating kolkhozes elect 
two or three representatives each. The Assembly in 
turn elects a Council with a chairman and 6-10 
members serving a two-year term and authorized 
to handle current business, and it also elects an 
Auditing Commission. The Assembly decides on the 
size and type of share assessments to be borne, as 
well as the volume of work to be done, by each 
participating kolkhoz. It also ratifies the annual work 
plan and budget for the MO and determines the 
allocation of profits or losses.’® 

Formal state access to internal MO affairs is 
provided by the requirement of registration with 
the raion soviet, but there are other channels of 


14 A, |. Volkov, O mezhkolkhoznykh organizatsiyakh—v voprosakh i 
otvetakh (On Interkolkhoz Organizations—Questions and Answers), 
Moscow, Gos. izd. yuridicheskoy literatury, 1963, pp. 38-39. 

15 Baryshev and Polonskiy, op. cit., pp. 6-8. A model charter for 
MO’s in the RSFSR is described by Valovoy (/oc. cit., p. 39) and 
closely follows the pattern for MSO’s described above. 


official influence as well. Chairmen of MO’s are 
increasingly being drawn from among outside pro- 
fessionals (MSO chairmen, for example, are often 
professional engineers), and there is circumstantial 
evidence that such posts are on the nomenklatura 
of the oblast (or republic) Party (Central) Com- 
mittee.** Further avenues of party and governmental 
influence have been established with the creation 
of oblast and republic associations of interkolkhoz 
construction. By 1970 there were already 216 of 
these coordinating bodies, which also directed the 
work of more than a thousand special construction, 
design, materials-fabrication, supply, and forestry 
enterprises.’” Significantly missing in the MSO sys- 
tem, however, was a formal tie-in to the state plan- 
ning system, a situation which some Soviet writers 
have considered an anomaly.”* 

By the end of the 1960’s, then, the MO system 
had evolved an elaborate complex of formal organi- 
zations with its own bureaucracy and with numerous 
linkages to the machinery of party and state au- 
thority. Although the MO’s operated under most of 
the limitations and controls of state enterprises, 
they did not enjoy all of the benefits, particularly in 
the areas of material assistance and social security 
for their work force. Their cooperative parentage 
evidently continued to be invoked against them to 
justify a parsimonious treatment by the state, with 
predictable consequences for the quality of their 
work. 

Before turning to the issues raised by the MO 
movement and their implications, we should look 
briefly at concurrent developments in the competing 
state sector. Most of the large-scale, vertically- 
integrated agricultural production and processing 
complexes have so far been concentrated in that 
sector. Whereas previous mergers in agriculture 
tended to be of the horizontal type (the kolkhoz 
amalgamations of the 1950’s and 1960’s, as well 
as most existing MO’s, have been of this type), the 
current emphasis is on vertical integration, in which 
units of successive phases of a production-proc- 
essing-distribution cycle are combined under some 


16 See G. Vorob’yev and V. Loskutov, ‘‘The Agricultural Section of an 
Oblast Party Committee,” Partiynaya zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 15, 

August 1974, p. 38. The nomenklatura is the official, semi-secret list 
of positions in a given jurisdiction personnel appointments to which 
are the responsibility of the party committee for that jurisdiction. 

17 Central Statistical Administration, Se/’skoye khozyaystvo SSSR: 
Statisticheskiy sbornik (USSR Agriculture: Statistical Collection), 
Moscow, 1971, pp. 576-77. 

18 F.g., Gorshkov, op. cit., p. 48. The lead article in Se/’skaya zhizn’ 
for January 24, 1976, suggests that this is still an important problem. 
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form of joint management.”® The ideal of this type 
of integration is the agro-industrial enterprise, or 
combine, organized around a single main product: 
most commonly, wine, beet sugar, processed fruit 
and vegetables, vegetable oils, and animal products. 

The two main forms of this kind of integration 
are the unified enterprise and the association. In 
the former case, the constituent enterprises sur- 
render their juridical independence to a unified 
management body, usually the directorate of the 
processing plant. In the latter, the constituent units 
retain their independence and participate through 
their representatives on a joint management body 
entrusted to deal with matters of common concern. 
Of the two types, the unified enterprise is considered 
more progressive and more consistent with the 
systems approach. Indeed, there is a movement to 
increase the authority of the joint management 
bodies of the associations in the areas of planning 
and operational control so as to bring them closer 
to the unified enterprises in their modus operandi.”° 
On the other hand, there is some recognition that 
the form of organization is to a great extent deter- 
mined by product and geographical dispersal. In 
general, one is favorably impressed by the non- 
dogmatic character of the discussions on integration. 

Perhaps the best example of the unified-enterprise 
format is the sovkhoz-factory (sovkhoz-zavod). At 
the beginning of 1974, there were already some 
600 of these in the USSR. Particularly noteworthy 
as pioneers in the field are the sovkhoz-factory 
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Scenes from the “Viktoriya” sovkhoz-factory in Moldavia: on the left, gathering of the 
right, barrel storage area at the winery. 
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wineries in Moldavia, which were formed by merging 
and transforming the grape-growing kolkhozes of 
entire districts into large sovkhoz-type complexes, 
with the management of each complex concen- 
trated in a large, centrally-located winery.” Similar 
transformations were involved in the creation of 
vegetable-oil sovkhoz-factories in Moldavia, where 
11 specialized agro-industrial enterprises have re- 
placed the 88 scattered kolkhozes previously en- 
gaged in oilseed cultivation.” 

As for the second type of integration, there are 
at present about 70 agro-industrial associations ex- 
clusively in the state sector. In most cases, these 
have resulted from agreements between sovkhozes 
and processing plants, under which the component 
enterprises retain their independence and operate 
jointly under long-term contracts. Such arrange- 
ments seem to be concentrated primarily in the 
fruit- and vegetable-canning industry. 


19 For a useful discussion of integrated agro-industrial enterprises 
in Eastern Europe and the USSR, see Jozef Wilczynski, ‘‘Agro-industrial 
Integration Under Socialist Economic Planning,’’ Ma/layan Economic 
Review (Kuala Lumpur), April 1974. See also M. Bronshteyn, 
“Improving the Territorial Management of Agriculture,’”’ Voprosy 
ekonomiki, October 1973, pp. 14-22; and a useful summary of recent 
Soviet articles on integration published in Ekonomika sel’skogo 
khozyaystva, March 1973, pp. 98-102. 

20 Smetanin, /oc. cit., p. 65. 

21 B. Boyko, V. Cheshkov, and Ye. Shalimov, ‘“‘The Purkarskaya 
Brand,” Sovetskaya Moldaviya (Kishinév), March 7 and 10, 1973, p. 2. 
On early problems of the sovhkoz-factories, see V. Cheshkov, 
“Specialization Regardless ... ,” ibid., April 8, 1972, p. 2. 

22 Smetanin, /oc. cit., p. 65. 
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In addition to these types of integration in the 
state sector, there have been numerous experiments 
with mixed kolkhoz-sovkhoz associations. For ex- 
ample, there have been instances in which indi- 
vidual sovkhozes in a given region have joined an 
MO in the same region on a shareholding basis. 
Sovkhozes have been particularly attracted to MSO’s 
in areas where there are inadequate state construc- 
tion facilities. This intermingling of property forms 
poses certain theoretical and legal problems. These 
are often dismissed with the rationale that the entry 
of sovkhoz partners into such arrangements accel- 
erates the “elevation” of the kolkhoz cohort to the 
higher stage of fully socialist property and ipso 
facto raises the operational efficiency of the joint 
enterprise.** Indeed, there is the possibility that 
sovkhoz participation is a Trojan horse which will 
facilitate the ultimate takeover of the hybrid co- 
operative ventures by the state; however, the Soviet 
government has never needed much of a pretext 
when it has decided to “elevate” kolkhoz property 
in the past. In any case, the experiment demon- 
strates the increasing tendency to erode still further 
the distinctions between the two forms of property. 


Administering the New System 


So far, our discussion has been concerned mainly 
with functional aspects of agricultural integration. 
By and large these aspects have been the least 
controversial inasmuch as few Soviet commentators 
seem inclined to dispute the utility of the new com- 
binations, especially in view of the enthusiastic 
endorsements given them from on high. There has 
been substantially less agreement, however, on 
forms and methods of administering the new sys- 
tem—an area that appears to be of greater political 
and ideological sensitivity. 

Simultaneously with the emergence of the MO’s 
in the late 1950’s, a movement arose in favor of 
higher-level coordination and direction from within 
the kolkhoz system—that is, for a system of elec- 
tive kolkhoz policymaking and administrative bodies 
designed to overcome the glaring isolation and vul- 
nerability of the individual kolkhoz. Some advocates 
of the movement demanded the creation of a nation- 
wide structure of kolkhoz unions (ko/khozsoyuzy) 


23 E.g., see Bronshteyn, /oc. cit., p. 19; V. Golikov and G. Dolgoshey, 
“Interfarm Cooperation: Problems and Perspectives,’’ Kommunist, 
No. 18, December 1973, pp. 63-64. 
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extending from the raion to the center and presided 
over by a Kolkhoztsentr, reminiscent of the coopera- 
tive network of the late 1920’s. Khrushchev men- 
tioned this demand with mild approval, first in a 
note to the Central Committee concerning the liqui- 
dation of the MTS in 1958 and again at the De- 
cember 1959 Plenum of the Central Committee. 
Also on record as favoring the idea at the time were 
RSFSR Premier D. S. Polyanskiy, Ukrainian Party 
First Secretary N. V. Podgornyy, and Lithuanian 
First Secretary A. Y. Snechkus.* According to Werner 
G. Hahn, raion kolkhoz unions were actually set up 
in Lithuania and Moscow Oblast in 1959 and 1960.*° 

However, the proposal also evoked considerable 
opposition at the December 1959 Plenum, particu- 
larly from officials of the Ministry of Agriculture led 
by Minister V. V. Matskevich, as well as from G. I. 
Voronov, then First Deputy Chief of the RSFSR Buro 
of the CPSU Central Committee, and Belorussian 
First Secretary K. T. Mazurov.** Khrushchev then 
backed down and conceded that the creation of a 
Kolkhoztsentr at that time was “evidently” inexpe- 
dient.”” Official endorsement was given to the idea 
of functional cooperation of the MO type, but an 
integrated kolkhoz administrative system was clearly 
ruled out. The agricultural bureaucracy obviously 
considered such a system, outside the formal ad- 
ministrative hierarchy, a threat to its institutional 
interests. 

After Khrushchev’s removal, the proposal was re- 
vived with Brezhnev’s support. The occasion was the 
call for a new Model Kolkhoz Charter at the March 
1965 Plenum of the Central Committee, where 
Brezhnev presented his new program of agricultural 
planning and pricing reforms.”* However, the re- 
appointment of Matskevich to head the newly 
revitalized Ministry of Agriculture meant that there 
would be little progress on the scheme. Throughout 
the first half of 1966, there were numerous expres- 


24 Plenum Tsentral’nogo Komiteta Kommunisticheskoy Partii 
Sovetskogo Soyuza, 22-25 dekabrya 1959 goda: stenograficheskiy 
otchét (Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, December 22-25, 1959: Stenographic Record), 
Moscow, Izdatel’stvo politicheskoy literatury, 1960, pp. 32-33, 61, 303. 

25 The Politics of Soviet Agriculture, 1960-1970, Baltimore, 

Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972, p. 183. 

26 Plenum TsK .. . 22-25 dekabrya 1959 g., op. Cit., pp. 322-29; 
also, see Hahn, op. cit., p. 154. 

27 Plenum TsK .. . 22-25 dekabrya 1959 g., op. cit., p. 409. 

28 Plenum Tsentral’nogo Komiteta Kommunisticheskoy Partii 
Sovetskogo Soyuza, 24-26 marta 1965 goda: stenograficheskiy otchét 
(Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, March 24-26, 1965: Stenographic Record), Moscow, 
Izdatel’stvo politicheskoy literatury, 1965, p. 28. 
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sions of support for the idea in the central and 
local press.” Ukrainian and Moldavian officials were 
conspicuous among those in favor. In the latter half 
of the year, however, opposition vigorously reas- 
serted itself, and public support for kolkhoz unions 

virtually disappeared. It is doubtless significant that 

the Third All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers, 
at which the new Model Charter was to be ratified, 
had to be postponed indefinitely. While the kolkhoz 
union question was probably not the only reason for 
the postponement, it was undoubtedly a source of 
major controversy which the Congress would have 
found difficult to paper over. 

The renewed call for the Congress in 1969 and 
the nationwide discussion campaign concerning the 
draft of the proposed new Charter provided the 
occasion for a resumption of debate on kolkhoz 
unions. Elsewhere the author has compiled a de- 
tailed survey of the suggestions of over 450 indi- 
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V. V. Matskevich, removed as Soviet Minister of 
Agriculture in 1973, pictured during a 1971 visit to 
the United States. 


—UPI. 
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viduals whose comments on aspects of the draft 
were published in the central and provincial press 
during the seven-month discussion period.*® Sup- 
port for MO’s was extremely widespread, and only 
slightly less so for kolkhoz unions and other forms 
of kolkhoz-system autonomy. Of particular interest 
were institutional and regional differences in sup- 
port. /zvestiya, the main government newspaper, 
carried not a single comment on the unions—a 
clear expression of disapproval—while Pravda, the 
central party daily, and Se/’skaya zhizn’ were largely 
favorable to the idea. Regionally, Sovetskaya Mol- 
daviya was consistently favorable, while Sovetskaya 
Estoniya, perhaps reflecting Estonian Party First 
Secretary Kebin’s opposition to creating a separate 
kolkhoz administrative hierarchy, published no 
comments on the issue. Thus, important regional 
and institutional differences clearly remained. 

When the Third All-Union Congress of Collective 
Farmers finally met in November 1969, its last- 
minute decision to set up a national system of 
advisory kolkhoz councils seemed to indicate that 
pressures for some movement on the issue could 
no longer be ignored, and that Brezhnev himself 
was Still among the supporters. On the other hand, 
the purely consultative status of the councils in 
their initial conception, plus the fact that Matskevich, 
an avowed opponent of an autonomous kolkhoz 
structure, waS named chairman of the All-Union 
Kolkhoz Council, suggests that the outcome was 
something of a weak compromise.” 

For the next three years, there was very little 
progress toward operationalizing the kolkhoz union 
concept. Although the kolkhoz councils met with 
some regularity, they limited their activity to advis- 
ing on legislation and general farm policy ques- 
tions.*? Then, suddenly, in 1973, the kolkhoz union 
idea received a new lease on life. Not surprisingly, 


29 Hahn lists 15 articles in support which appeared in major Soviet 
periodicals from March through July 1966. Op. cit., pp. 186-87. 

30 “Attitudes Toward Changes in the Soviet Collective Farm Charter: 
A Survey of Published Commentary in the Soviet Press by Systematic 
Content Analysis and Data Processing Techniques,’’ unpublished 
paper, Department of Political Science, Research School of Social 
Sciences, The Australian National University (Canberra), September 
1973, Parts | and Il. 

31 Hahn (op. cit., p. 207) believes that Matskevich’s appointment 
represented a clear-cut victory for the opponents of kolkhoz unions, 
although the author does not share this view. 

32 E.g., see A. Panchenko, ‘“‘Developing Kolkhoz Democracy,” 
Pravda, March 13, 1971, p. 2, for a list of recent statutory proposals 
by the All-Union Kolkhoz Council; also, N. Voronin, ‘‘The Kolkhoz 
Councils and Farm Economy,” Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (Moscow), 
No. 52, December 1973, p. 18, on current affairs of the RSFSR 
Kolkhoz Council. 
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A weekly meeting of the Presiding Committee of the Moldavian Kolkhoz Council in 1 973 discusses con- | 
struction of interkolkhoz cattle-breeding complexes in the republic. 


the source of the new initiative was the Moldavian 
SSR, whose party leader, |. |. Bodyul, had long been 
a champion of the idea. The introduction of the 
Moldavian scheme, just as unsurprisingly, had to 
await the sacking of Matskevich after the disastrous 
crop failure of 1972 and his replacement by D. S. 
Polyanskiy, a past supporter of kolkhoz unions. In 
announcing the new measures at the Second Molda- 
vian Congress of Collective Farmers on March 9, 
1973, Bodyul reported that special permission had 
been granted by the Central Committee (read: 
Brezhnev) for a comprehensive trial of an experi- 
ment in higher-level kolkhoz operational manage- 
ment. The new system was to have two levels of 
elective kolkhoz management, district and republi- 
can. Each kolkhoz was to elect representatives to a 
raion kolkhoz council, which would in turn elect 
delegates to a Moldavian Council of Kolkhozes.** 
What was most radical in the experiment was the 
transfer of policymaking responsibility in production 
planning and operational management, as well as in 
the allocation of financial resources for investment 
and other purposes, from the kolkhozes and MO’s 
to the raion councils. The complete list of functions 


33 |. |. Bodyul, ‘Perfecting the Leadership of Kolkhoz-Cooperative 
Production,"’ Sovetskaya Mo/daviya, March 10, 1973, pp. 1-3. 
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of the raion councils presented by Bodyul included: | 
(1) receipt and implementation of state procure- 


ment orders; (2) planning and direct guidance of 


production activities, stimulation of technical innova- 
tion, distribution of material and technical resources | 


to insure their rational utilization; (3) securing the 


correct proportion between investment and con-_ 
sumption in the disposition of kolkhoz and MO - 


income to foster increased production Capacity; (4) 
stimulation of MO development; (5) settling ques- 
tions of labor and wage norms, training of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers, and solving rural social 
problems.* 


Under this arrangement, the individual kolkhoz 


clearly stood to lose a major part of its operational 
autonomy. That it would not gain much in return by 


way of participation in decision-making was indi-— 


cated by Bodyul’s suggestion that raion council 
chairmen be “the best cadres of the raion” chosen 
from among “raykom secretaries, chiefs of agricul- 
tural departments of the rayispo/kom, and managers 
of large farms with the necessary work experience 


and organizational talents.” °° Chairmen are thus _ 


presumably on the nomenklatura of the republic 


—— eee 
34 /bid., p. 2. 
35 /bid. 


party Central Committee. The designation of the 
republic Minister of Agriculture, |. N. Berezhnoy, 
as Chairman of the republic Council of Kolkhozes 
merely followed the earlier precedent of Matske- 
vich’s appointment to head the All-Union Council, 
but in Moldavia the position was evidently to en- 
compass substantial operational responsibilities. 
The Moldavian version of the kolkhoz union 
scheme thus seems to afford only marginal leeway 
for the development of a genuinely autonomous 
kolkhoz-cooperative system. Membership is compul- 
sory for each kolkhoz. In return for giving up its 
vestigial operational autonomy, the kolkhoz gains a 
few votes on the raion council, which ranges in size 
from 75 to 125 members. While it is true that 
‘the council structure stands outside the formal agri- 
‘cultural bureaucracy, the selection process for 
council officials guarantees against unwelcome sur- 
prises. Perhaps the stringency of the control pro- 
cedures is the price Bodyul has had to pay for 
permission to undertake this major effort to make 
the kolkhoz relevant to the new systems approach. 
In the nearly three years since the launching 
of the Moldavian experiment, there have been several 
further developments not only in Moldavia but in 
other republics as well, although the Moldavian ver- 
sion remains unique in a number of respects. There 
has been a virtual explosion of types of MO’s in 
Moldavia under the raion councils. Among them are 
-interkolkhoz truck pools for the coordination of farm 
transportation activities. A particularly interesting 
development is the appearance in a few raions of 
mechanization and electrification associations, which 
function somewhat like the old MTS’s in coordinating 
the use of farm machinery and equipment during 
the major agricultural campaign periods.** Territorial 
coordination of the operations of the increasing 
variety of functional MO’s appears to be the most 
promising field for local kolkhoz council activity. 
Another facet of this activity that has been high- 
lighted in the Moldavian press is the monitoring 
of kolkhoz affairs. The councils appear to be sub- 
stantially more involved in the internal social and 
economic aspects of kolkhoz life than was the old 
agricultural bureaucracy, which tended to concen- 
trate on production and procurement matters. More- 
over, albeit under firm official control, the councils, 


36 See., e.g., G. Protsenyuk, ‘Concentration of Efforts,’”’ ibid., 
Jan. 12, 1974, p. 22; also, speech by Deputy G. |. Vasalatiy at 
Moldavian Supreme Soviet session, ibid., Dec. 23, 1973, p. 2; and 
“First Results,’ ibid., Oct. 20, 1973, p. 2. 
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as representatives of the kolkhozes, are in a good 
position to standardize intrakolkhoz practices— 
something that the local party and government 
organs were unable, or unwilling, to accomplish. 
The councils have taken special interest in problems 
of income distribution, work norms, and wage scales 
in the kolkhozes,*” and they appear to enjoy the 
power to impose sanctions against kolkhoz officials 
for violations in these areas.” 

One of the most striking things about the Mol- 
davian experiment is the lack of publicity it receives 
outside the republic. Other Moldavian innovations 
in integrated farm management have been widely 
publicized and held up for emulation, but (with few 
exceptions) not the kolkhoz councils.*® In his major 
speech on agriculture in Alma Ata in March 1974, 
in which he gave detailed praise and support for 
organizational innovations in agriculture, Brezhnev 
said not a word about kolkhoz councils.** Not even 
Bodyul has mentioned them in his articles and 
speeches on the Moldavian experiment for audiences 
outside his republic.** This secretiveness evidently 
does not portend the disappearance of the scheme, 
at least within the confines of Moldavia. In the latter 
half of 1973, N. M. Zaychenko, the Deputy Chairman 
of the Moldavian Council of Ministers in charge of 
agriculture, was transferred to the post of full-time 
chairman of the Moldavian Kolkhoz Council in place 
of Berezhnoy. That this was not a serious demotion 
can be inferred from the fact that Zaychenko was 
subsequently elected a candidate member of the 
Buro of the Moldavian Party Central Committee.” 

Nevertheless, the strange silence on the Mol- 
davian councils does suggest that the matter is 
sensitive and that the system is far from universally 
accepted. One can only speculate on the reasons. 
Perhaps the scheme is considered too radical in 
the way it manipulates the kolkhozes. Perhaps it is 
considered too much of a threat to the entrenched 
interests of the regular agricultural bureaucracy. 


37 “The Kolkhoz Councils,” ibid., Oct. 4, 1973, p. 2. 

38 /bid. See also V. Run’kovskiy, ‘‘Style—Efficiency,”’ ibid., 
Feb. 17, 1974. 

39 Notable exceptions have been the speech by A. Ya. Pel’she in 
Kishinév in January 1974 (Sovetskaya Mol/daviya, Jan. 10, 1974, p. 2) 
and a speech by Brezhnev, also in Kishinév, in October 1974 
(Sel’skaya zhizn’, Oct. 12, 1974, p. 2). On both occasions Moldavia 
received national commendation, and its achievements were being 
celebrated before ‘‘home’’ audiences. The kolkhoz council experiment 
was mentioned briefly by Golikov and Dolgoshey in their earlier-cited 
article (/oc. cit., pp. 63-64). 

40 Pravda, March 16, 1974. 

41 See, e.g., his ‘‘The Main Administration,” ibid., April 16, 1974. 

42 Sovetskaya Mol/daviya, Dec. 20, 1973, p. 1. 
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| Or perhaps it clashes with a dominant ideological 
perspective on the diminishing long-term role of 
the kolkhoz-cooperative sector, which it may appear 
to institutionalize. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note the greater publicity that has been accorded 
to a so-called “Ukrainian experiment,” which made 
its appearance a year later. Under this plan, the 
existing raion kolkhoz councils are given direction 
of the MO’s in a given raion, but not of the kolkhozes 
themselves.*” Wider publicity has also been given 
to a scheme proposed by Estonian Party leader 
Kebin, long a foe of kolkhoz unions, who advocated 
the creation of territorial agricultural administrative 
organs, based on khozraschét, to manage the opera- 
tions of both sovkhozes and kolkhozes and _ their 


The Zelenokum elevator in Stavropol Territory re- 
ceives grain from the fields of Gorkaya Balka Kolkhoz 
and other farms in August 1974 on trucks operated 
by drivers from the Kalinin and Vladimir regions of 
central Russia. 


—V. Chernov/ Novosti via Sovfoto. 
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various associated enterprises. These organs would 
be strictly limited to the raion level to assure con-— 


tinued local supervision by party and governmental 
agencies.“ Perhaps what is most significant about 
this variety of proposals is that they are all appar- 
ently being allowed to coexist. At least, the days of 
universal campaigns and straitjacketed organiza- 
tional forms, which have been so detrimental to 
Soviet agriculture in the past, seem to be over. 


Problems and Prospects 


All this leaves us with the question of where the | 


kolkhoz fits into the regime’s new plans for reshaping 
Soviet agriculture. It is perhaps significant in this 


regard that the main report delivered at a conference | 


on the place of the kolkhozes in the socialist eco- 


nomic system, held at the Academy of Social Sci-— 


ences of the CPSU Central Committee in April 1973, 
found it necessary to scotch an apparently wide- 
spread rumor that the kolkhoz was scheduled to be > 


abolished in 1990.* 
In the past the kolkhoz has been an extremely 
useful institution for Soviet economic development. 


The kolkhozes bore a major share of the burden of — 


industrialization, not only by providing the essential 
food and fiber at extortionately low return to them- 
selves, but also by serving as the main “reserve 
army of the underemployed” from which came a 


seemingly inexhaustible supply of labor for industry. — 
Now this situation has changed. Soviet agriculture - 
has become one of the most heavily subsidized in 
the world, although the vagaries of the pricing 


system make an accurate assessment of the level 
of subsidies difficult to ascertain. The sharp quan- 


titative and qualitative decline in the kolkhoz labor — 


force now requires that huge, wasteful infusions 
of civilian and military labor must be supplied to 
agriculture at harvest time each year. In short, 
kolkhoz agriculture has ceased to be the main buffer 
sector in the Soviet economy. 

These changes have evoked a general reassess- 
ment of the structure of Soviet agriculture. Efficiency 
in the use of labor and capital has become a prime 


43 “Session of the All-Union Kolkhoz Council,’”’ Se/’skaya zhiz.1,, 
March 21, 1974, p. 2. 

44. Kebin, ‘From Experiment to Wide Practice,” /zvestiya 
(Moscow), May 22, 1974, pp. 2-3. 
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in the Economic Systems of Socialism,” appeared in Ekonomicheskiye | 


nauki (Moscow), September 1973, p. 125. 


) necessity. The key concepts for the future agricul- 
| tural system that is now being designed are spe- 
| cialization and concentration of production and the 
| reorganization of agriculture along industrial lines. 
Brezhnev emphasized these concepts in his Alma 
Ata speech in March 1974, when he announced a 
grandiose new program to upgrade agricultural pro- 
duction in the non-black-earth region of the RSFSR. 
| He called upon specialized kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
| and their various horizontal and vertical combina- 
| tions to play a dominant role in this program. 
Warning against haste and wasteful competition in 
the elaboration of suitable production and adminis- 
trative forms, he outlined a process of carefully 
phased and staged transformation fully in conformity 
with the new systems approach.** Other Soviet 
leaders have been equally careful to relate their 
innovative schemes to this approach.*’ 

The role of kolkhoz-based cooperation in the 
emerging national economic system would appear 
to be of declining long-term importance on at least 
two counts. First of all, the poverty-stricken economic 
legacy of the kolkhoz and continuing discrimination 
in the allocation of resources ** have kept most MO’s 
from attaining the stature of first-class enterprises 
suitable for modular inclusion in the future system. 
The aura of amateurishness surrounding most kol- 
khoz enterprises makes it difficult for them to attract 
the most capable specialists and managers.*? Sec- 
ond, and perhaps more crucial in the long run, 
the nominally democratic decision-making founda- 
tion of the kolkhoz-cooperative format, however 
emasculated under Soviet conditions, is basically 
incompatible with the projected model of integra- 
tion. Producing subunits will often be required to 
accept specializations and operational directives 
that are advantageous to the larger system but which 
may be detrimental to their own sectional interests. 
Problems of specialization and distribution of income 
have already caused difficulties in a number of MO’s 
and mixed kolkhoz-sovkhoz associations. Some local 
authorities have consequently been prompted to 


46 Pravda, March 16, 1974, p. 2. 

47 For example, Bodyul in his report to the Second Moldavian 
Congress of Collective Farmers, /oc. cit. 

48 The chief administrator of the Poltava Oblast recently complained 
that his organization customarily receives only 15-20 percent of its 
requirements for key construction materials, seriously impeding 
the fulfillment of construction schedules. See |. Korolev, ‘‘Interkolkhoz 
Construction [Associations],’’ Se/’skaya zhizn’, Jan. 9, 1976, p. 2. 

49 A. A. Khomyakov, “Experience and Problems of Agro-industrial 
Cooperation,’’ Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, No. 52, December 1973, p. 5; 
also, A. E. Buravskiy, Mezhkolkhoznyye ob” yedineniya 
(Interkolkhoz Associations), Minsk, ‘‘Urozhay,’’ 1966, p. 65. 
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avoid the inclusion of kolkhozes in certain schemes 
of integration.” Pure state enterprises, in which 
management is not accountable to the labor force, 
are considered potentially much less troublesome 
components for systemic manipulation. The weight 
of recently published commentary suggests, how- 
ever, that mixed kolkoz-sovkhoz associations are 
gaining favor to an increasing extent, particularly 
in conjunction with state processing enterprises such 
as meat-packing plants. Still, there remains a realiza- 
tion that serious legal and administrative problems 
are posed by the two different forms of property 
involved.* 

For these and other reasons, the current ten- 
dencies toward the “convergence” of kolkhoz and 
sovkhoz forms can be expected to lead in a growing 
number of cases to “fusion”—.e., to the conversion 
of joint kolkhoz-sovkhoz enterprises to purely state 
enterprises—as the process of integration continues. 
This process, however, can be expected to extend 
over an indefinite period. In the meantime, the 
kolkhoz will continue to be relied upon to help 
finance the various programs for the reconstruction 
of Soviet agriculture. As long as the regime con- 
siders this financial assistance important, the kolkhoz 
will still have a part to play. 


* * * 


POSTSCRIPT: The proceedings of the 25th Party 
Congress seem to support these conclusions, al- 
though the desired rate of change now appears 
somewhat faster than this writer had previously 
thought. The exclusion from the new Politburo of 
Agriculture Minister Polyanskiy, one of the last top- 
level champions of an upgraded kolkhoz and inter- 
kolkhoz system, may portend significant changes in 
the structure of Soviet agriculture. (Since the Con- 
gress, Polyanskiy has also been removed as Minister 
of Agriculture.) 

In any case, the principle of “interfarm” (if not 
“interkolkhoz”) combinations now evidently enjoys 
virtually unanimous support in high party circles. 
Brezhnev’s solid, though not very specific, endorse- 
ment of “interfarm cooperation and agro-industrial 
integration” as exemplified by “the experience of 


5° Bronshteyn, /oc. cit., pp. 18-19. 

51 See, e.g., the complaints of the Minister of Agriculture of the 
Mariy ASSR, Yu. Goryanskiy, in ‘‘Perfecting Interfarm Ties,” 
Se/’skaya zhizn’, Jan. 23, 1976, p. 2. Indirect confirmation of the 
trend toward mixed associations may be seen in the change of 
terminology from ‘‘interkolkhoz”’ (mezhko/khoznyye) to “interfarm” 
(mezhkhozyaystvennyye) organizations in statistical handbooks 
after 1974. 


/. 1. Bodyul, First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Moldavia, a leading advo- 
cate of a strengthened kolkhoz sector. 

—Photo from Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR (Deputies of the 


USSR Supreme Soviet), Moscow, Izvestiya sovetov deputatov 
trudyashchikhsya SSSR, 1974, p. 71. 


Moldavia, a number of oblasts of the RSFSR, the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, and some other republics” *? 
guaranteed that other leaders would follow suit. 
Most did so in rather perfunctory fashion, merely 
repeating or paraphrasing Brezhnev’s general en- 
dorsement. 

But a few speakers were much more specific, 
foremost among them I. |. Bodyul. The Moldavian 
leader proudly revealed that there are now 256 
MO’s and other interfarm organizations serving the 
466 kolkhozes of the republic. Although he used the 
now obligatory “interfarm” (rather than “inter- 
kolkhoz”) formulation, Bodyul deviated from the 
pattern of other speakers in clearly distinguishing 
these developments in the kolkhoz sector from 
parallel moves in the state sector. Moreover, he 
quite pointedly noted that his republic’s experiment 
with administering kolkhozes and MO’s through 
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kolkhoz councils “has fully justified itself.” * In- 
deed, Bodyul was perhaps the only speaker to 
suggest that the kolkhoz sector, as such, still pos- 
sesses a good deal of developmental potential. 

Other speakers who went into any detail on 
interfarm combinations, such as Party First Secre- 
taries Kebin of Estonia and A. V. Kovalenko of 
Orenburg Oblast, tended to emphasize the mixing of 
state and kolkhoz participation, not to say the 
elimination of distinctions between the two.” S. F. 
Medunov, Party First Secretary of Krasnodar Krai, 
spoke of the task of “deepening the process of inte- 
gration on the basis of cooperation of state and 
kolkhoz enterprises.” © 

Thus, Bodyul’s continuing attention to the kolkhoz 
sector as a discrete component of the developing 
Soviet agro-industrial system appears strangely out 
of step with the latest thinking on the subject, 
which—at least at the level of official policy pro- 
nouncements—clearly points to the progressive 
absorption of the kolkhoz component by the growing 
State agri-business structure. To be sure, experience 
shows only too well that such policy declarations 
do not guarantee rapid substantive changes. The 
tone of speeches at the Congress suggests that 
many provincial party leaders are still merely paying 
lip service to the now obligatory principles of “spe- 
cialization,” “concentration,” “interfarm coopera- 
tion,” and “agro-industrial integration.” 

Still, it is clear that the MO movement is already 
well on the way to being swallowed up by the regular 
State agriculture control machinery in some areas.** 
As the interkolkhoz component becomes a significant 
performer of production and service functions in a 
given region, the pressures for “fusion” are likely 
to become irresistible, and the removal of the 
energetic Polyanskiy from the top leadership may 
well signify the elimination of an important barrier 
to this process. 
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54 Kebin described with pride the Estonian experiment with 
raion-wide administration of cooperative ventures by a governmental 
super-coordinating body designed to overcome the distinction between 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz participants (ibid., p. 6). For Kovalenko’s 
speech, see ibid., Feb. 29, 1976, p. 5. 

55 /bid., Feb. 27, 1976, p. 3. 

56 In Georgia, for example, the republic association of interkolkhoz 
construction associations was totally integrated into the republic's 
Ministry of Rural Construction in mid-1974. See |. Kharatishvili, 
“The Fruits of Cooperation,” ibid., Feb. 16, 1976, p. 4. 
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By William L. Parish 


China—Team, Brigade, or Commune? 


n the People’s Republic of China today, rural 
organization is in many ways a compromise be- 
tween the bureaucratic system imposed from 
above and the prerevolutionary natural system of 
villages, lineages, and neighborhoods: below. With 
the exception of a small number of state farms, the 
basic unit of production and of income-sharing— 
in Chinese jargon, the basic accounting unit—is 
generally the production team. There are some five 
million production teams throughout the country. 
The typical team consists of about 30 households, 
or 150 people, farming an average of about 20 hec- 
tares of land (1 hectare — 2.47 acres). Each team 
is generally no more than a small village or one 
neighborhood of a large village, and in some places 
it is also a lineage (a clan) or a lineage branch. Led 
by local officers, this somewhat traditional/some- 
what modern unit has made collective farming 
acceptable to the Chinese peasant. The people with 
whom he or she goes to the fields every day and 
with whom profits and losses are shared at the end 
of the year are old neighbors and fellow kinsmen. 
Old affinities help create new degrees of cooperation. 
In spite of the many advantages of the small 
accounting unit, there are those within the Chinese 
government who see the eventual goal in rural 
Organization to be one of moving the level of ac- 
counting up from the team to larger brigade and 
commune levels of administration. The brigade, com- 
prising several production teams, is a large village 
or several small villages, averaging close to 1,000 
people. The commune, including several brigades, 
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has an average of about 13,000 people. Altogether 
there are some 50,000 communes in China.’ 

Moving the basic accounting unit up from the 
lowly production team to the larger brigade and 
commune would have a number of alleged advan- 
tages. Larger units would have greater reserves for 
the acquisition of new machinery and other capital 
goods. Larger units might more rationally divide into 
specialized units such as repair teams and _ horti- 
cultural groups. Larger units would help equalize 
some of the gross differences in income which now 
exist between different production teams. And gen- 
erally, the units would take on a more socialist 
character because they would include more people 
cooperating together. Supposedly, they would hasten 
the day when peasants would leave the collective 
sector to join the state sector, where everyone in 
the society shares and cooperates with everyone 
else. 

Many of the difficulties of moving the unit of 
accounting up from the small production team to the 
larger brigade and commune are well-known. When 
teams of highly disparate income are joined in a 
single larger unit, the income of some teams is 
bound to decline. Joining teams from different 
villages or even different neighborhoods brings 
together people who are not accustomed to working 
with one another, and occasionally it brings together 
people who have historically been in rival kinship 
groups. The larger units are also more difficult to 
administer than small units. 

These sorts of difficulties helped abort the ill- 
fated attempt during the 1958-61 Great Leap to 
make the commune the basic accounting unit. The 
same sorts of difficulties helped bring to an end 


1 See Frederick W. Crook, ‘‘The Commune System in the People’s 
Republic of China,’’ in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
China: A Reassessment of the Economy, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1975, p. 409 and passim. 
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a selective attempt to make the brigade the account- 
ing unit in certain places between 1968 and 1971. 
Because of these failures, the 1975 Constitution 
further legitimizes the team as the basic accounting 
unit (Article 7). In recent statements in the press, 
even the more radical spokesmen of the government 
have predicted a very gradual process of change, 
indicating that it will take a number of years to 
effect the transfer of the accounting unit first to 
the brigade and only much later to the commune. 

Recent research in which the present writer has 
collaborated has turned up evidence suggesting that 
even with a lengthened time-frame, the projected 
expansion of the rural accounting unit is likely to 
prove very difficult to bring about. First, there seem 
to have been shifts in social patterns in the country- 
side which in some ways make certain types of 
villages more encysted and closed to outside con- 
tact than they were even 20 years ago. Second, 
many communes have been so enlarged in size that 
they no longer encompass any intermediate social 
community which might be used for refocusing rural 
loyalties. These changes are discernible in contem- 
porary patterns of conflict between production teams 
and in the contemporary pattern of marriages among 
teams. Finally, there is some evidence that the 
growth of brigade and commune enterprises—a 
growth which is supposed to precede social and 
political change—is likely to be rather slow. The 
principal data for these generalizations are the yield 
of two research undertakings in which the author 
has participated. The first is a survey based on 
interviews of refugees from 63 villages in the far 
southern province of Kwangtung, a project initiated 
by Martin K. Whyte and this writer in Hong Kong 
in 1973-74 (the full results of which will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming volume entitled Village and 


———— 

2 See, e.g., Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, “On Exercising All-Round Dic- 
tatorship over the Bourgeoisie,’ Peking Review, April 4, 1975, p. 6. 

3 A word should be said about this survey to clarify data in the 
text and in Tables 1 through 5. A total of 63 émigrés were interviewed, 
each from a different village in Kwangtung Province. Because the 
interview questions were openended and varied somewhat over time, 
not all informants responded to exactly the same set of queries. 
Moreover, some informants had not lived in their villages long 
enough to answer all of the questions put to them. As a result, the 
number of respondents on whom tabular data are based varies from 
table to table. While the samples used here are small as compared 
to those in many Western social surveys, they are quite large as 
compared to the typical anthropological study of a single village. 

In any event, the significance of the results comes not from the 
size of the reported samples, but from the confluences of theoretical 
speculation with anecdotal as well as statistical evidence. 

The problem of potential bias among the émigrés has been dealt 
with in two ways. First, the informants were asked not about their 
own attitudes but about concrete situations. Second, the research 
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Family in Contemporary China).2 The second is a 
Study of rural small industries made by an Ameri- 
can delegation to China in the summer of 1975 
under the auspices of the National Academy of 
Sciences (the results of which are to be presented 
in a volume edited by Dwight Perkins of Harvard 
University). 


Policy Decisions and Social Interaction 


Traditionally, Chinese villages were rather open 
to outside contact, particularly in comparison to 
some peasant societies. Under a system of corporate 
ownership such as the mir in pre-Soviet Russia, or 
under collectively-imposed taxes as in Central | 
America after the conquest by the Spanish, peasants © 
developed defensive, closed communities. These | 
closed, corporate communities restricted member- 
ship to people born and raised within their confines, 
and they occasionally reinforced this restriction by 
making members marry within the boundaries of 
the community.* In prerevolutionary China, though 
there was variation between more open periods at 
the height of imperial dynasties and more closed 
periods during the decline of dynasties, the villages 
tended to be accessible. Outsiders were permitted 
in, marriage bridged villages, and peasants were 
deeply involved in a wider market community which 
brought together tens of villages.° 

During the 1950’s and 1960’s villages were in 
some ways opened up even more to the outside 
world. Government intruded on the village to an 
extent it had never done before. Radio broadcasts 
and rebroadcasts, film teams, and study groups 
exposed villagers more to messages from outside, 
as did improved roads and the growing prevalence 
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team’s conclusions have not been based on émigré descriptions of 
the absolute level of—say—conflict or birth control in the village but | 
rather on the correlations between such factors and other 
characteristics of the village. Bias could greatly affect the first type 
of conclusion; it is largely irrelevant to the second. For a further 
discussion of the sorts of procedures used, see Martin K. Whyte, 
Small Groups and Political Rituals in China, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1974, Appendix 1; and William L. Parish, ‘Socialism 
and the Chinese Peasant Family,” Journal of Asian Studies (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.), May 1975, p. 614. 

‘ Eric R. Wolf, Peasants, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1966, 
pp. 78, 86; “Types of Latin American Peasantry: A Preliminary 
Discussion,’’ American Anthropologist (Washington, DC), No. 3, 
1955, pp. 452-71; and ‘Closed Corporate Peasant Communities in 
Mesoamerica and Central Java,’ Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology (Albuquerque), No. 1, 1957, pp. 1-18. 

5 G. William Skinner, ‘(Chinese Peasants and the Closed Community: 
An Open and Shut Case,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 
(New York), No. 3, 1971, pp. 270-81. 


of bicycles in the village. These all increased vertical 
integration between the villages at the periphery 
of the society and the national center in Peking. 

At the same time a number of policy decisions 
by the government had the unintended consequence 
of restricting horizontal integration among villages 
in the same locale. National horizons were expanded, 
while local community was restricted. Four decisions 
should be singled out. 


(1) The process of collectivization. One decision 
which restricted horizontal integration among vil- 
lages was simply the manner in which villages were 
formed into collectives. Prior to 1949, it was pri- 
marily the villages with powerful lineages holding 
claim to large expanses of corporate land which 
remained closed to outsiders. The corporate interests 
of these powerful lineages were weakened in the 
early 1950’s, as they were deprived of landlord 
leadership, guns, and their corporately held land. 
However, in the mid-1950’s collectivization again 
gave natural villages and old lineages a corporate 
interest in land. Partly out of haste and partly out 
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at their leisure in a commune village of Kwangchow Province. 


of a conscious effort to adapt to the natural patterns 
of cooperation and social organization in the country- 
side, the new collectives and the subsequent brigade 
and team units tended simply to enclose old villages 
and surname groups. In places such as Kwangtung 
in the south, where lineages had been strong before, 
lineage loyalties were given a new lease on life. 

More important, multi-surname units and small 
single-surname units which previously had no col- 
lective economic interests in land or water rights 
were suddenly given new corporate interests in the 
protection of land, water, and other economic assets 
from outside intruders. Instead of individual families 
alone having opposing economic interests, whole 
villages or neighborhoods could have sharply op- 
posed economic interests, leading to new patterns 
of intervillage and interneighborhood conflict. When 
a neighboring village plowed too far across the bound- 
ary line, it was no longer just some individual such 
as Old Wang whose livelihood was threatened but 
the livelihood of the whole village. 

While creating new patterns of opposition and 
conflict, collectivization also led to new patterns of 


—A March 1974 photo by Howard Apter/ Keystone. 
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A September 1975 photo demonstrates how scattered small 


in Sinkiang have been regrouped into 44 neatly laid- 


cooperation. Traditionally, much of the cooperation 
among villages was organized along kinship lines, 
which might violate territorial boundaries. Indeed, 
it was often advantageous that territorial boundaries 
be violated through ties of marriage to mother and 
wife’s kin in order that villagers with different soil 
conditions and different harvest and planting cycles 
might exchange labor.* Though even today there is 
some cooperation with outside production teams— 
a result of kinship and friendship ties as much as of 
administrative direction—by far the greatest amount 
of cooperation is simply within one’s own produc- 
tion team. Today there is less need to mobilize 
kinsmen outside the village simply because the co- 
operation of fellow villagers is guaranteed by the 
collective interest everyone has in the success of 
the year’s harvest. To an extent, then, the narrow 
administrative circle has replaced the wider network 
of kinship. 

NS a 


® On earlier patterns of cooperation in South China, see Feng Rui 
and Ping-lan Yung, ‘‘A General Description Survey of the Honan 
Island Village Community,” Lingnan Science Journal (Canton), 
August 1931, pp. 153-86; Daniel H. Kulp, Country Life in South 
China, New York, Columbia University Press, 1925; and Hugh D. R. 
Baker, A Chinese Lineage Village, Stanford, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1968, Chap. 7. 
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plots at the Paotzuhung Production Brigade 
ut fields. 


—Hsinhua News Agency via Wide World. 


(2) The pattern of landholdings. A second deci- 
sion which has helped to narrow the range of hori- 
zontal integration among villages has been the 
tendency to rationalize the holdings of land among 
villages. Traditionally, Chinese landholdings were 
in small plots scattered about the countryside. 
Peasants in one village might well have their land 
adjacent to other nearby villages and vice versa. 
Except in rare instances, there was little concept 
of property lines between villages. As a result, 
peasants in one village were forced to cooperate 
with those in nearby villages in such matters as 
irrigation, access, and the protection of crops against 
intruders at harvest time.’ 

Though the evidence on this trend is spotty, it 
appears that both during land reform in the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s and in the retreat from the 
Great Leap about 1961, when the ownership of land 
was returned to the production teams, there was a 
tendency to aggregate land around the villages. In 
large, single-village brigades, the constituent teams 
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7 Baker, op. cit., pp. 167-71; Bernard Gallin, Hsin Hsing, Taiwan, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1966, p. 100; Ramon Myers, 
The Chinese Peasant Economy, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1970. 
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might have land that was still intermixed. Other- 
wise, land became clustered about the village that 
was to manage it, and it became more and more pos- 
sible to conceive of property lines between villages, 
or more precisely, of property lines between teams 
and brigades. Teams and brigades might still be 
organized in large water-control projects, but gone 
were many of the opportunities for day-to-day casual 
contacts with farmers from nearby villages which 
might help knit the larger rural society together. 


(3) Educational policy. A third, more recent 
policy direction which will tend to narrow the range 
of social contacts to the village is the decision to 
place more and more schools within the village. In 
the early 1960’s, as more males began to attend 
lower-middle school, more and more of them had 
to leave their “ome villages to attend school at the 
commune seat or at one of the larger villages in the 
area. Similarly, other villages without a primary 
school, or with only four grades out of a possible six 
in primary school, had to send some of their youth 
outside the village to attend school. While outside, 
the young people formed close ties with youths from 
other villages—ties which were potentially valuable 
as a bridge to cooperative relationships in adult 
life. Since the Cultural Revolution, however, there 
has been less and less opportunity to form these 
kinds of relationships. Villages—or at least brigades 
—have been urged by the central government to 
become self-sufficient in education; they have been 
assigned the goals of setting up not only a shortened 
five-year primary school but also a shortened two- 
year lower-middle school specializing in subjects 
relevant to agricultural life, keeping youth within 
the village. Basic education will certainly become 
more widespread, and youths will continue to form 
some friendships with outsiders on water-control 
projects that they join in the agricultural off-season, 
but the opportunities for regularized, intensive rela- 
tionships with outsiders will be drastically reduced 
from what they might otherwise have been. 


(4) Commune and market. A fourth factor which 
narrows the range of horizontal integration in the 
countryside is the difficulty of finding any significant 
intermediate unit around which to structure the 
commune level of administration—a difficulty which 


8G. William Skinner, ‘Marketing and Social Structure in China,” 
Journal of Asian Studies, November 1964, pp. 3-43; February 1965, 
pp. 195-228; May 1965, pp. 363-99. 


is exacerbated by the decision in some places to 
make the commune include very large populations. 

Traditionally, there was a very significant inter- 
mediate unit of social interaction between the village 
and the local level of governmental administration 
(usually the Asien, or county). The standard market- 
ing community, centered on a market town which 
brought together some 7,500 people—or 1,500 
households—every three, four, or five days, was 
the locus of much that went on in the countryside. 
Knit together in a network of marriage alliances and 
informal political ties, the market community was 
on occasion used to organize projects and to mediate 
public disputes.* The post-1949 government was 
cognizant of the role of the market community, and 
the commune seat today is almost invariably located 
in one of the larger market towns. Nevertheless, it 
appears that the market community is increasingly 
losing ground as a possible base for bringing social 
cohesion to the commune. 

This. diminishing potential of the market is ex- 
plained only in part by the decline in free marketing 
activity. While traders are no longer free to roam 
from place to place, in most locales peasants do 
regularly market produce from their private garden 
plots, poultry raised within the home, and mats, 
hats, and other handicrafts made at home. The 
market teahouse can still be the place where the 
prospective bride and groom are first introduced to 
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Members of the Kianghsin People’s Commune in 
Kiangsu Province buying pork at a rural market in 
1963. 


—China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 
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Table 1: Communes and Markets, Kwangtung 
Province, 1973 

Average Average Average 

area per population markets 

commune per per 
Locale* (sq. km.) commune commune 
a ES ais we sD ML Bs. WO Me ud Ulloa Soha 
4 suburban counties 120 60,000 4.0 
8 central counties 110 35,000 3.2 
13 intermediate counties 120 30,000 1.5 
10 hill counties 150 15,000 4,3 
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"The four groups of counties are differentiated by proximity to 
Canton, the provincial capital, and by terrain. See text on this page. 


SOURCE: Data from Chinese press and radio reports and from inter- 
views with émigrés from Kwangtung Province conducted in Hong Kong 
in 1973-74, as reported in William L. Parish and Martin K. Whyte, 
Village and Family in Contemporary China, forthcoming. See footnote 


3 to text, p. 52. 


each other and where the village carpenter meets 
his potential customer. However, such traditional 
functions are ignored in the drawing of some com- 
mune boundary lines. This is particularly so in 
Kwangtung Province, where the quest for large, 
efficient administrative units seems to take prece- 
dence over that for cohesive social units. 

Traditionally, the land areas of markets in the 
major river basins and near cities was much smaller 
than that of markets in remote hill districts. The 
greater population density of the basins plus the 
greater commercialization of places near cities gen- 
erated enough demand for markets to be rather 
densely packed about the countryside. A market 
in the plains near Canton City traditionally served 
an area of only about 30 square kilometers, while 
a market in the more remote hills of Kwangtung 
Province served over 100 square kilometers. In 
the hills, the cultivable land was so Sparse and the 
population so spread out that it took a wide expanse 
of territory to support a single market. 

In Kwangtung, that traditional difference between 
Suburban and hill areas has been obliterated in 
recent commune reorganizations. For a time be- 
tween 1960 and 1963, Kwangtung communes were 
rather similar to market areas. But at the end of 
1963, communes in the central part of the province 
were reorganized into much more populous units, in 
general along the lines of districts (ch’u) created in 
the 1930’s and again used in the 1950's. As a result, 
the average area per commune is rather similar from 
one part of the province to another (see Table 1 for 
data pertinent to this and the next two paragraphs). 


Commune? 


The average commune population, in contrast, 
varies tremendously from one part of the province | 
to another. The most populous communes are those _ 
in counties adjoining the major cities of Canton and | 
Swatow. In these counties, relatively level terrain, | 
better roads, more bicycles, and other means of — 
communication help compensate for the difficulties 
of managing the affairs of very large populations. 
Because of better transport, small markets within 
these counties had begun to disappear in favor of 
larger markets even before 1949. In other central 
counties to the south and southeast of Canton, few — 
markets have disappeared, yet administration has 
still been reorganized into larger communes. In this 
zone, commercialization created a dense network © 
of traditional markets. In consequence, the place 
where the peasant goes to sell household goods or 
buy daily necessities is often different from the place 
where he or she must go to register a marriage, 
apply to join the army, or perform other administra- 
tive functions. | 

In the administrative counties in the far south- | 
west and southeast of the province, the disjunction | 
between market and commune is not quite so ex- | 
treme, but the population in any one commune is still | 
rather great. Similarly, in the hill counties in the |, 
north and northeast of the province, though markets 
and communes tend to correspond, populations are | 
still fairly large. Markets have not proliferated to 
keep up with population growth since 1950. Instead | 
of the traditional 7,500 people and smaller number | 
of adults who had the chance of at least a nodding |. 
acquaintance with one another through repeated 
contact every few days over the years in a market 
town, today’s hill communes include an average 
of about 15,000 population. 

Communes in Kwangtung may be a bit extreme. 
While the average commune size in Kwangtung is 
about 20,000, the average for the nation is only 
13,000. In other places, there may be a closer cor- 
respondence between communes and old market 
communities. Most certainly there is great variation 
from place to place in the degree to which the com- 
mune has the potential for becoming a solidary com- 
munity. Throughout the nation, Communes near 
cities are invariably much larger and more populous 
than those elsewhere.’ Even when the population 
per commune is only moderate, old market boun- 
daries may be pretty much ignored—or so one is 
told by visitors to North China. Also in North China, 
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2 Crook, /oc. cit., p. 375. 
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there are a number of places where private plots 
have been abolished or so restricted that there is 
much less market activity than before. Many mar- 
kets, unless they are centers for commune govern- 
ment and supply cooperatives, have simply withered 
away from lack of activity.’® In these places as well, 
then, there is little in the way of an intermediate 
natural social community to help promote loyalty to 
the commune as a whole. 

The only conceivable way that many communes 
would become basic accounting units is for the form 
of the commune to be changed from that of the 
collective into that of the state farm. In ordinary 
collectives (production teams), the peasant does not 
know what his or her income will be until after the 
fall harvest. Without being able to see what other 
members in a very populous commune were doing 
toward producing their share of the summer and fall 
harvest, it is unlikely that many peasants would be 
willing to risk cooperating in a super-enlarged pro- 
duction unit.” In a state farm, there is a guaranteed 
monthly income, a factor which might make life 
Sufficiently secure for peasants to consent to coor- 
dination within accounting units at the commune 
level. In other words, many of the changes toward 


harvest season of 1963. 
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Peasants of Tungkuo Village, Shantung Province, divide wheat after payment of the state grain tax in the 


more secure income for peasants which occurred 
in the Soviet Union only in the late 1960’s will likely 
be necessary before Chinese peasants can be aggre- 
gated in large communes as single production units. 
And these communes are likely to be owned by the 
state, with an organization quite different from that 
known today. 

It should be understood that much of the above 
discussion is conjectural. Projections are based on 
reasonable assumptions of what is likely to occur in 
social behavior, given certain structural changes in 
rural society, as well as on anecdotal evidence from 
interviews. There are, however, two additional sorts 
of more systematic evidence which hint at the in- 
creasingly important role of the village community 
and the decreasingly important potential of the com- 
mune as a focus of social interaction. 


10 Personal communications and ‘‘Travel Notes” of the Rural 
Small Industry Delegation which visited China in summer 1975 
under the auspices of the National Academy of Sciences. See a 
forthcoming report to be edited by Dwight Perkins. 

11 The detrimental effect of risk on interpersonal cooperation 
appears in small group experiments. See Gerald Marwell and David 
R. Schmitt, Cooperation: An Experimental Analysis, New York, 
Academic Press, 1975, p. 181. 
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Communist Agricultural Organization: China—Team, Brigade, or Commune? 


The first sort of supportive evidence emerges from 
the pattern of rural conflict in China (as discerned 
from the interviews with refugees from Kwangtung 
Province). 


Rural Conflict 


Today, life in the China countryside is infinitely 
more secure than it was in the immediate prerevo- 
lutionary period. Gone are the armed bandit groups 
which harassed villagers, and gone are the lineage 
and ethnic feuds which, in the absence of govern- 
ment control, were allowed to escalate into brutal 
physical fights. Nevertheless, some of the old kinds 
of disputes over water, land, and animals remain.” 
When a team upstream of another draws too much 
water at too fast a rate, teams downstream may get 
into heated arguments with it. Likewise, when one 
team repeatedly plows into the lands of another 
team or when one team’s water buffalo is allowed 
to roam uncontrolled into the fields of another team, 
disputes leading potentially to the intervention of 
higher authorities may ensue. In extreme cases, 
young hotheads in the village may pick up rake and 
hoe in a bloody confrontation which has to be broken 
up by the commune’s armed militia or (more rarely) 
by a local unit of the People’s Liberation Army. 

Table 2 shows the pattern of conflict between 
teams and between brigades in Kwangtung approxi- 
mately during the years 1967-73. Some former resi- 
dents report that during these years, their production 
teams had no conflict at all with neighboring teams. 
Some report minor disagreements which were usu- 
ally settled by private discussion between the leaders 
of the teams involved. A goodly number report loud, 


Table 2: 


Single-surname 


angry arguments between teams, involving people 
other than just the leaders. A small number report 
arguments which escalated into physical fights be-| 
tween opposing teams. 

The responses of those interviewed suggest that 
arguments are likely to escalate into physical fights 
only when old kinship enmities are involved. As 
Table 2 reflects, it is primarily the large, once-proud 
single-surname brigades who continue to be the most 
contentious. These brigades tend to have held large. 
expanses of land which were lost to adjoining vil- 
lages during the land reform of the early 1950's. 
Some of them have not forgotten their former power 
or their grudges against neighbors who were opposed 
to them in prerevolutionary days and who in some 
cases attacked them during the period of land 
reform. At the same time, the discernible tie be- 
tween present disputes over material interests and) 
old lineage loyalties helps support the author’s con-| 
tention that collectivization has sustained the cor-| 
porate interests of some old lineages. i 

Perhaps more important, the data in Table 2 sug-) 
gest that production teams are all very similar in’ 
the extent to which they are in conflict with their! 
neighbors. Whether single-surname.or multi-sur- 
name, they very rarely allow disputes to escalate 
into physical fights, and a number register no con- 
flicts or have only very minor disagreements with! 
their neighbors. Within single-surname brigades, 
where people are in conflict with neighbors of the’ 
same larger lineage but possibly different lineage 
segment, teams are no more and no less in conflict | 


— 


12 For similar themes in other Chinese settings, see Burton 
Pasternak, Kinship and Community in Two Chinese Villages, 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1972; Gallin, op. cit., | 
pp. 181-86. \ 


External Conflict by Type of Production Unit, Kwangtung Province, 1967-73 


Single-surname Multi-surname | 
j 


Single- teams in teams in teams in 
surname single-surname multi-surname multi-surname 
brigades brigades brigades brigades | 

Physical fights 5 1 1 1 
Arguments 0 7 7 8 
Minor disagreements 5 3 4 2 / 
No conflict 1 2 4 6 
TOTAL FT 13 16 17 


SOURCE: Reports on conflict situations from a total of 46 émigrés. See source note in Table 1 and footnote 3 to text, p. 52. 
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than teams outside. Studies of lineage conflict in 
both Taiwan and Hong Kong suggest that lineage 
oyalties are strongest when material interests are 
at stake.** The constancy of conflict across teams of 
different surname composition implies that in the 
Peopie’s Republic of China as well, it is the current 
economic interests of the production team which 
determine patterns of cleavage between villages and 
ineighborhoods in the countryside. In other words, 
he data tend to support the contention that the 
ollectivization of landholding has given all sorts 
of villages and neighborhoods a new degree of cor- 
porate interest in protecting what is theirs. The 
degree of open physical conflict which results from 
this pattern of cleavage is much less than in tradi- 
jtional times, but the loyalty and corporate interests 
‘thus generated will to a degree hinder the reorgani- 
zation of the countryside into larger and larger 
icollective units. 


Marriage Networks 


The second kind of systematic evidence which 
suggests a strengthening of village units and a weak- 
ening of the commune’s potential as a social unit 
is data on marriage patterns, again compiled from 
the interviews of Kwangtung émigrés. Traditionally 
in China, there was seldom any marriage within the 
same village. Parents forced their children to marry 
Outside the village, and as a consequence there 
tended to be a dense network of marriage ties among 
villages in a standard marketing community. With 
the loss of parental authority since 1949, parents 
have less and less been able to compel their children 
to marry outside either the village or their own sur- 
Mame group. The data in Table 3 suggest that since 
1949, about one-fourth of all marriages have been 
within the same village. Strangely, the data also 
show that even before 1949 many marriages already 
€xtended beyond what were later to become the 
commune boundaries. This may be a phenomenon 
peculiar to southern Kwangtung Province, where 
commercialization created many ties between the 
countryside and the cities before 1949. Elsewhere, 
the figure for marriages within the future commune 
territory would probably have been larger. As the 
table shows, from 1949 through 1974, somewhat 
more than one-third of all marriages involved ties 


ee 


13 Baker, op. cit., p. 99; Emily M. Ahern, The Cult of the Dead in a 
Chinese Village, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1973, p. 257. 
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Table 3: Origin/Destination of Brides by Year, 
Kwangtung Province 
Up to 1949 1950-1967 1968-74 
(rounded to nearest percent) 
Same village 3 26 23 
Same commune 47 36 42 
Other commune 50 39 35 
TOTAL 100 101 100 
(number) 
TOTAL 34 101 158 
SOURCE: Reports on village women by a total of 51 émigrés. See 


source note in Table 1 and footnote 3 to text, p. 52. 


across what became the commune boundary lines in 
1958. Only about 39-40 percent went beyond the 
village but stayed within the geographic limits of the 
commune, as compared to 47 percent before 1949. 
In other words, the data tend to support the sugges- 
tion that the village has become much more im- 
portant as a nexus for social ties while the commune 
has become less important. Today, when the wife 
goes to visit her kinsmen at New Year’s and other 
holidays, she goes less and less to nearby villages 
and more and more to houses just down the lane. 
There is less informal understanding and sympathy 
with families elsewhere, and hence a greater need to 
rely on administrative techniques and a generalized 
ideology to bind people together. 

(To be sure, these new kinds of bonds are not 
insignificant. Cooperation on a large water reservoir, 
which then brings a constant supply of irrigation 
water to fields which previously depended on the 
vagaries of the season, gives powerful physical proof 
to villagers that cooperation in larger units can bring 
them positive physical benefits. In the schools, 
youngsters are frequently reminded of the virtues of 
cooperation. On a visit to a water reservoir construc- 
tion site, the foreign visitor is greatly impressed by 
the fast work pace and energy exerted by youth from 
different villages on the common goal of supplying 
water for all. The point is simply that the kinds of 
new bonds formed on cooperative projects are less 
and less supported by the types of informal bonds 
which were present in the old society. In most places, 
large cooperative water projects appear to draw 
youth from their home villages only a few weeks 
every year or so. In this situation, the new bonds 
are unlikely to substitute in full measure for the 
old informal ties.) 


Communist Agricultural Organization: China—Team, Brigade, or Commune? 


The effects of changing marriage ties vary some- 
what between different types of villages, and this 
may lead to a differential response to the call to 
elevate more and more production tasks, accounting, 
and income-sharing to the brigade level. Table 4 
suggests that single-surname teams are the most 
resistant to marriage within the village; sanctions 
against both marriage with close kin and marriage 
within the same village work against change. Thus 
peasants from single-surname teams continue to 
marry overwhelmingly outside the village. To the 
extent that social ties are important, these places 
should be moderately receptive to calls for aggre- 
gating production management and income-sharing 
to higher levels. Persons from multi-surname teams 
are the most likely to marry within the village—there 
is no surname constraint on intravillage marriage. 
As a result, roughly one-third of all marriages are 
within the village. When these are small, spatially 
isolated villages, they are likely to be unreceptive to 
calls for higher-level integration. 

Paradoxically, villages which constitute a large, 
single-surname brigade seem likely to become rather 
receptive eventually to calls for integration at the bri- 
gade level. In single-surname brigades, though the 


A young couple, Li Chin-hua (left) and Chen Ming-fu 
(center), both production team leaders on the 
Meiyen People’s Commune in Wukiang County, 
Kiangsu Province, say goodbye to their child and its 
grandmother before going to work. 


—An April 1961 photo by Hsieh Li/China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 
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Table 4: Origin/Destination of Brides by Type of. 
Production Unit, Kwangtung Province 


(post-1949 marriages only) 


Single-surname Single-surname Multi-surname 


teams in teams in teams in 
single-surname multi-surname multi-surname 
brigades brigades brigades 
(rounded to nearest percent) 
Same village 24 17 aL 
Same commune | 45 as 
Other commune 39 38 32 
TOTAL 100 100 100 
(number) 
TOTAL 84 82 93 


SOURCE: Reports on village women by a total of 51 émigrés. see 
source note in Table 1 and footnote 3 to text, p. 52. 


taboo on marriage to close kinsmen within the same} 
team continues, marriage to more distant kinsmen) 
in a different lineage branch which constitutes| 
another team in the same village is more and more} 
being found acceptable. Bridges across teams within’ | 
the same village are being formed which should) 
eventually speed the integration of these units. | 
Material on the progress of medical and birth-. | 
control programs (Table 5), though based on a very|| 
small number of cases, gives some support to the: 
supposition that single-surname brigades could Of 
more rapidly integrated into cooperative units. In 
Kwangtung, cooperative medical insurance programs, | 
funded by separate family contributions to a brigade-_ 
level fund, began to spread rapidly in 1968. By theW 
end of 1970, about half the villages for which we 
have information had adopted brigade-level medical | 
insurance programs. Though many villages in Kwang-. 
tung had doctors of one sort or another even before 
1968, in that year the barefoot paramedic program 
organized at the level of the brigade began to provide: 
even more extensive rudimentary-level medical care. 
The data amassed from interviews—and also from’ 
statements by Kwangtung officials—suggest that by 
1973 there were about 11 doctors and paramedics: 
in the countryside for every 10,000 population. It is 
a logical supposition that single-surname brigadedil 
within which there was already similarity of surname 
and some intermarriage, would be more likely to 
adopt cooperative insurance programs and to invest 
in the training of barefoot doctors than other places. 
Single-surname teams, with a wider network of mar- 


ijage ties, should perhaps be intermediate. Multi- 
surname teams, with neither surname loyalties nor 
extensive marriage networks to bind them together, 
should be more hesitant to cooperate in brigade-level 
insurance programs or to invest in paramedic train- 
ing through the brigade. While it is necessary to 
emphasize the small number of people interviewed 
and the tentativeness of interpretations of this sort, 
he data in the first two rows of Table 5 tend to sup- 
port the suppositions of the research team. Though 
he differentiation between single-surname teams 
in single-surname brigades and single-surname teams 
in multi-surname brigades is somewhat contradic- 
tory, a clear contrast emerges between them and the 
multi-surname teams. Single-surname brigades and 
teams were the first to adopt cooperative medical 
insurance programs, and by 1973 they were the ones 
most likely to have trained several doctors. To the 
extent that there is indeed more trust among mem- 
bers of single-surname brigades and teams, they 
could well be the first to form themselves into the 
more socialist brigade-level production and income- 
‘sharing units desired by some in the party. 

This does not mean that these same units will be 
‘any more easy to integrate at the level of the larger 
‘commune. Indeed, single-surname brigades, being 
internally cohesive, may be.more resistant than 
‘others to integration into even larger size units. We 
have already seen how single-surname brigades are 
more contentious toward outsiders. Further data on 
village responses to the government’s birth-control 
Campaign also suggest an internal cohesion which 
‘can lead to resistance to programs which are not 
‘desired by the village. Birth control is becoming 
more widespread in the countryside—in part be- 
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Table 5: Medical and Birth-control Programs by Ty 


Single-surname 


Had cooperative medical insurance by 1970" 

Had more than 10 doctors per 10,000 population* 
Had male leaders propagandizing birth control ¢ 
Imposed birth-control strictures ° 


® Programs administered at the brigade level and above. 


cause mothers in their 30’s who must work in the 
fields all day and take care of the house at night 
find three or four children a great burden. Neverthe- 
less, government-sponsored birth control is not al- 
ways popular, particularly among the men, who con- 
sider such things a woman’s matter or who desire 
more sons to help support them in old age. Prior to 
the early 1970’s, most male brigade officers shunted 
such issues off to the women officers, who called the 
married women in the village together for private 
meetings. Starting in the 1970’s, that pattern began 
to change. In response to greater administrative pres- 
Sure from above, male officials had to begin to call 
meetings of the total membership, where they them- 
selves talked to males and females alike about the 
necessity of birth control. By 1973, about half the 
village had active male involvement in birth control 
propaganda activities within the village. In a smaller 
number of places, moderately severe sanctions were 
being applied against families who had more than 
three children. The usual automatic allotments—of 
extra private plots, grain, sugar, oil, or whatever— 
with the birth of each additional child were cut off. 
Or, to the extent that supplies continued to be al- 
lotted, they had to be paid for in cash on the barrel- 
head rather than simply charged to the family’s ac- 
count for reckoning after the fall harvest. 

Since these more extreme measures could evoke 
resentment, one would suppose that they would be 
introduced more slowly where surname feelings and 
intermarriage were high. In China, a local leader 
presumably would be more easily stung by critical 
remarks from kinsmen than from non-kinsmen. While 
the small number of interviews and the tentativeness 
of interpreting must again be underscored, the re- 


pe of Production Unit, Kwangtung Province, 1973 


Single-surname Multi-surname 


teams in teams in teams in 
single-surname multi-surname multi-surname 
brigades brigades brigades 


100% (of 5”) 
71% (of 7) 
44% (of 9) 
20% (of 10) 


78% (of 9) 
80% (of 5) 
44% (of 9) 
38% (of 8) 


36% (of 11) 
27% (of 11) 
82% (of 11) 
40% (of 10) 


> The numbers in parentheses represent the numbers of respondents who could supply the specified information with respect to their former 


Production teams. 
¢ Programs administered at team and brigade level and above. 


SOURCE: See source note in Table 1 and footnote 3 to text, p. 52. 
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Communist Agricultural Organization: China—Team, Brigade, or Commune? 


Manufacture of tools for farm machinery at Nanyuan 
Commune near Peking. 


—aAudrey Topping/Photo Researchers. 


Sults in the last two rows of Table 5 tend to support 
the suppositions of the research team. Single-sur- 
name brigades are slow to introduce rigid birth-control 
programs; multi-surname teams do so much more 
readily. Single-surname teams are somewhat inter- 
mediate, being slow to propagandize but applying 
sanctions more readily. To the extent that single- 
surname brigades are indeed as internally cohesive 
as they seem, one would expect that although single- 
surname brigades would be responsive to calls for 
further integration at the brigade level, they are 
likely to be resistant to calls for integration at a 
higher level or to any other programs which do not 
meet their own views of their needs. 


Commune and Brigade Enterprises 


In juxtaposition to the various social patterns 
which modulate the rate at which higher and higher 
levels of cooperation can be introduced is a set of 
potentially powerful economic forces which may 
eventually make the discussion of social patterns 
seem comparatively trivial. In a spring 1975 article 
describing the future of communes, Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao, one of the reportedly more leftist members of 
the Politburo, chose to emphasize these forces. 
Using as his example communes in the suburbs of 
Shanghai, he noted the rapidity with which fixed as- 
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sets controlled by the brigade and commune were 
increasing relative to those assets held by productior| 
teams. He also noted how income generated by the 
commune was increasing much more rapidly thar 
that generated by the production teams. Arounc 
Shanghai, the income at the commune level rose id 
proportion to total income from 28.1 percent in 1972 
to 30.5 in 1974. That of all brigades rose from 14.2. 
to 17.2 percent, while that of teams dropped from, 
96.7 to 52.3 percent.“ In several places visited by) 
the aforementioned US delegation on rural small in: 
dustry in 1975, there were also reports of com: 
mune income growing faster than team income. 

Because commune industry legally belongs to the 
people in the commune, the profits from that indus» 
try are not passed up into the state bureaucracy but 
Stay within the commune. Industry thus provides 
commune administrators with their first significant 
source of discretionary capital since the retreat from 
the Great Leap around 1960. At Tachai Commune, 
seven commune enterprises—a shop for the repair 
and construction of agricultural implements, a ree 
fractory plant, an aluminite plant, a small coalpit, an 
animal-breeding ground, a commune farm, and a 
motorized transport team—still provide only 10 per- 
cent of total income. But this little income and the 
potential it represents—particularly with respect to’ 
production of new farm implements—reportedly in- 
spired positive feelings among the commune mem- 
bers: “In the past some people were of the opinion’ 
that the commune was an empty shell—that eco 
nomically it was flaccid. Today, they see that only by’ 
relying on the commune can one get on the road tc’ 
prosperity.” *° 

In the areas that are industrially most developed,| 
commune administrators are using their newfound 
Capital not only to reinvest in more sophisticated in- 
dustry but also to stimulate new programs in the: 
units below the commune. This sort of development) 
is particularly stressed in Wuhsi County in the South. | 
There, Yangshih Commune reserves 47 percent of its 
industrial profits for industrial expansion. Most of 
the rest is granted to the constituent production: 
teams for their use in water-irrigation and drainage’ 
projects, field-leveling, and soil improvement. A 
small amount is used for health, education and other 
cultural work in the countryside.’* To the extent that. 

14 Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, /oc. cit. 

15 Hsi-yang pien k’ai Ta-chai hua (Hsiyang [County] Begins 
All-Round Tachai Transformation), Taiyuan, Shansi People’s Press, 
1973.) Dp. ole 

16 Rural Small Industry Delegation, “Travel Notes,”’ supra. 


his sort of program of investment in lower-level | 
nits is followed elsewhere, the lower-level units can- 
ot help but pay more attention to the commune. 

Other program changes also promote the _in- 
reased importance of intermediate-level units. As 
oted earlier, since the Cultural Revolution more and 
ore brigades have begun to finance their own 
schools. In the same period, most brigades have 
pegun to run their own cooperative medical-insur- 
ance programs with contributions from members of 
all their constituent teams. Brigades buy hand trac- 
ors and other kinds of expensive equipment which 
he team cannot afford. Brigade industry does not 
generate much income; it consists mostly of repair 
shops, grain mills, and brick kilns, which sell only to 
he local community at minimal or zero profit. But 
ollective sidelines such as orchards and piggeries, 
ombined with health programs, education, and 
equipment purchases, give the brigade increased 
economic significance. 

Despite all this, it is necessary to emphasize that 
he process by which communes and brigades be- 
ome economically more dominant will take a long 
ime in most places. Since 1972, there has been a 
renewed emphasis on how commune industry should 
not be allowed to grow unless it serves agriculture. 


le 


Rural industry and agriculture can only grow to- 


gether, and except in special circumstances the out- 
put from commune industry must be sold within the 
limited confines of the commune market.’’ Products 
for the wider market will be produced by higher-level 
county and province industries. 

As a result, growth in commune industry is slow, 
and there is great regional variation. Table 6, al- 
though heavily weighted toward industrially prosper- 
ing communes (those which the American delegation 
was shown), nevertheless indicates that variation. 
Both the greatest number of workers and the highest 
incomes are generated in communes near cities and 
in the rich Yangtze delta region, which includes both 
Shanghai and Wuhsi. Some factories near cities get 
subcontracts to make parts for city plants—e.g., 
Peking’s Red Star Commune makes screws, Wuhsi 
City’s Holei Commune makes parts for a table plane, 
Shanghai’s July 1 Commune makes spray paints and 
electric-storage batteries, and Wuhsi County’s Yang- 
shih Commune makes meta! bushings and electric 
transformers. 

Away from the cities, the local agricultural market 
generates far less demand and profit. In Table 6, the 


17 /bid.; also Shanghai chiao-ch’G nung-yeh hsUeh Ta-chai 
(Shanghai Suburbs Study Tachai), Shanghai, Agricultural Press, 


1974, pp. 52-58. 
Table 6: Industrial Employment and Income in Selected Administrative Units throughout China, 1973-75 
Number % of % Of % of total grain 
of total total and industrial 
Unit and types of enterprise enterprises labor force income output value 
Communes (factories) 
Hsiyang County (average per commune) 25 3% 10% 15% 
Lin County (average per commune) 3 2 — 29 
Peking City, Red Star Commune 6 Pe 20 — 
Shanghai City (average per commune) — — 30 —- 
Shanghai City, July 1 Commune 6 19 32 — 
Wuhsi County, Yangshih Commune 7 6 40 — 
Wuhsi City, Holei Commune 8 10 50+ — 
Communes and Brigades (factories and sidelines) 
Hunan Province (average per commune) — — 12 -- 
Wuhsi County (average per commune) 42 — 37 a 
Shanghai, Malu Commune 63 28 40+ — 
Shanghai City (average per commune) — — 48 — 


tense mre neces ti snes rien seen ens parysstnmuet css sin ssn cgensnsanasnsnnsunsntasinee 


SOURCES: Report of the American Small-Industry Delegation to China, summer 1975 (results forthcoming in a volume edited by Dwight 
Perkins of Harvard University). Except for Hunan Province, all the locales listed in the table were visited by the delegation. Other sources: 
Shansi Province, Chinchung District Revolutionary Committee, Agricultural Mechanization Management Bureau, Yung Tachai ching-shen kao 
nung-yeh chi-hsieh hua (Use the Tachai Spirit to Carry Out Agricultural Mechanization), Taiyuan, Shansi People’s Press, 1974, pp. 2, 11-12. 
Editing Group, Shanghai Chi-yi jen-min kung-she shih (History of Shanghai July 1 People’s Commune), Shanghai People’s Press, 1974. Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao, “On Exercising All-Round Dictatorship over the Bourgeoisie,” Peking Review, April 4, 1975, p. 6. Hunan Radio, in British Broad- 
Casting Corporation, Selected World Broadcasts, FE/W799/A/6, Oct. 30, 1974. 
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ones 


Activity on the threshing ground of a production brigade in Shantung 


12-percent figure for Hunan, which represents a 
province-wide average of income from commune and 
brigade enterprises, probably comes closest to repre- 
senting an average for the nation as a whole. As can 
be seen, this figure is far below the proportion of 
income for most places listed in the table. Hsiyang 
County in the north is the only listing with a lesser 
figure, and even its 10-percent level—representing 
commune enterprises only—may be a bit high com- 
pared to the average county. Both Hsiyang County 
and the Tachai Brigade within it are national models 
for agriculture, and the county is blessed with an 
abundant supply of anthracite coal to fuel small 
industry. The average county probably has a less 
developed industrial base and does not have the rich 
fuel sources of Hsiyang. Moreover, as a 1973 visitor 
was told, some provinces now restrict the growth of 
local industry by establishing a ceiling of five percent 
of the labor force as the maximum which can be 
engaged in industry at either county or commune 
level."* A county-wide regulation thus imposes a 
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limit of two to three percent of the labor force in the: 
average commune (the county level gets the re-| 
mainder of the five-percent quota), keeping the com- 
mune from diverting its energies away from the: 
primary goal of increasing grain output. It will thus’ 
be many years before the average commune can’ 
catch up with the economic level or begin to dis- 
pense the economic benefits of places such as Yang- 
shih Commune in Wuhsi or the communes in the: 
outskirts of Shanghai. Though not so economically | 
flaccid as before, most of the communes will not! 
have the resources to pay monthly salaries or other | 
munificent benefits which might make them a more 
acceptable basis for economic production and in- 
come-sharing. 


Conclusion : 


The issues involved in this discussion can be 
framed more broadly. Since the mid-1950’s, there 
has been a continuing debate over agricultural policy 
between leadership opinion-groups who may be char- 
acterized as moderates and radicals. Though there 
are a host of specific issues on which particular lead-_ 


ers may hold diverse opinions, the moderates have 
tended to argue that revolution in the countryside 
must await change in the economic substructure. 
In the mid-1950’s, the moderates—reportedly led 
by the now-purged Liu Shao-ch’i—argued that col- 
| lectivization must proceed slowly. Only when agri- 
culture was mechanized and incomes were much 
higher would the villages be ready for collective agri- 
culture. The radicals, led by Chairman Mao, replied 
that without collectivization villages could not begin 
to accumulate the resources necessary for mechani- 
zation; one did not need to wait on mechanization to 
collectivize, for the same mass-mobilization tech- 
niques which had been used to mobilize the peas- 
antry first for revolution and then for land reform 
could be used to mobilize them for collectivization.” 
Through successive mass-mobilization campaigns, 
the radicals proved that they had an accurate view 
of the countryside. In three short years, from the 
first of 1955 through 1957, peasants were joined 
first into cooperatives and then into collectives, with 
| a payment system and administrative structure very 
| similar to the teams and brigades of today. 
It is the argument of this paper that one of the 
reasons why agricultural transformation was com- 
paratively easy and rapid in the mid-1950’s was that 
collectivization relied heavily on natural communi- 
ties. Using local political activists and shaping new 
collectives around prerevolutionary villages and vil- 
lage neighborhoods, the regime built on existing 
/ community strengths. 
_ At the next step in rural revolution, however, the 
radicals stumbled. Suddenly in 1958, they tried to 
do everything at once, introducing bold and untested 
programs through mass-mobilization techniques 
_which eventually led to mass sit-down strikes by 
_ peasants in the fields. Overly close plantings, overly 
| deep plowings, excessive equalization of incomes at 
| the level of the commune, mess halls, and long work- 
| hours were all too much. Just in size alone, the 
| 1958-59 communes were overly adventurous. In- 
stead of encompassing the market community, which 
had become a township (hsiang) administrative unit 
| by early 1958, the new communes were expanded to 
units about three times as large. It was only in 1960- 
61 that the radicals conceded the errors of many of 
their programs. Communes were reduced in size, 
and production and income-sharing—which defined 
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19 Kang Chao, Agricu/tural Production in Communist China, 
1949-1965, Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1970; Lowell 
Dittmer, Liu Shao-ch’i and the Chinese Cultural Revolution, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1974, pp. 246-59. 
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the basic accounting unit—were again returned to 
the small village or neighborhood constituting the 
production team. 

Though the ideal of returning to the larger brigade 
and commune for production and income-sharing re- 
mained, it was painfully clear to both moderates and 
radicals alike that this was a very difficult task. The 
60 Articles on Agriculture, written and revised by 
moderates in 1961-62, certified that the production 
team would long remain the basic accounting unit 
in most places.”? Though there were efforts to make 
the brigade the accounting unit in some places be- 
tween 1968 and 1971, the 60 Articles remained the 
guide to agricultural policy. 

During the Cultural Revolution, from 1966 to 1968, 
there were many critiques of moderate agricultural 
programs. Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, now a member of the 
Politburo, was among those radical spokesmen who 
gained new power during the Cultural Revolution. By 
1975, however, he too was among those who argued 
that further change in the level of collectivization of 
the countryside would follow advances in basic eco- 
nomic processes. He avowed that the change should 
be hastened by ideological education, leadership 
mobilization, and constant vigilance against class 
enemies who would like to turn back the tide of 
history. But in a style reminiscent of earlier moder- 
ates, he pointed to increasing mechanization and in- 
dustrialization at the level of the brigade and com- 
mune as prerequisites laying the groundwork for 
changes in the level of collectivization. Mass mobiliza- 
tion could not completely supplant economic change 
as a necessary condition for social change.” 

The data in this paper suggest that one of the 
reasons that mass-mobilization techniques are less 
effective today than in the mid-1950’s in generating 
higher and higher levels of collectivization is that the 
natural social community around which these new 
levels of sharing might be structured has become 
weaker and weaker. To the extent that new levels of 
production and income-sharing can be introduced, 
the introduction is going to be in a very complex 
pattern which is dependent at least as much on sur- 
name composition, size of commune, size of brigade, 
industrial wealth, and the like, as it is on the degree 
to which local leaders can mobilize the masses. 
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WHAT IS the nature of the Soviet 
system? What has been the nature 
of change in the USSR since 
Stalin? And what does this process 
of change portend for future de- 


velopments? All the books under 
review deal with the problems in- 
volved in answering at least one 
of these questions. Fortunately, 
they are not primarily concerned 
with “essences,” or with other 
such metaphysical approaches to 
defining the nature of a system. 
Rather, they are engaged in the 
detailed work of identifying either 
features of continuity in the Soviet 
system since Lenin—whatever 
the changes along the way—or 
features of the Soviet system to- 
day that set it off from other 
systems. 

At least six of the eight books 
might properly be described as 
textbooks. Of these, four—those 
by Nove, McNeal, Armstrong, and 
Hammer—describe the Soviet 
system. (Nove and McNeal have 
written short chronological surveys 
of the history of Soviet rule, while 
Armstrong and Hammer arrange 
their materials topically.) Schapiro 
and Radel, on the other hand, 
have produced surveys of the 
theory and practice of totalitarian- 
ism. Radel writes about the ideo- 
logical predecessors of 20th-cen- 
tury totalitarian theories, while 
Schapiro focuses primarily upon 
the features that distinguish 20th- 
century totalitarian regimes (pri- 
marily Nazi Germany and Stalinist 
Russia, though Mussolini’s Italy is 
also included) from all previous 
forms of governance. 
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The final two books are not 
texts. The special 


| 


issue of | 


Politiikka, a publication of the Fin- 
nish Political Science Association, | 


contains articles that review the | 
state of Soviet studies and call | 


for greater integration of Finnish | 
and American studies of the | 
USSR. The book by Unger, which | 
is the only real research mono- | 


graph among these works, com- | 


pares agitation and propaganda 
techniques in Nazi Germany with 
those in the Soviet Union (both 
past and present) in order to as- 
certain the scope and nature of 
mobilization by a “totalitarian 
party.” 


While various authors repre- | 
sented in this group of books — 
would disagree about the pro- — 
priety of using certain emotionally i 


charged terms (“totalitarianism,” | 
“elitism,” and so on) as summary | 


characterizations of the Soviet 
system, there seems to be a broad 
consensus about how to describe 
the general features and operating 
characteristics of the system. Most 
of the authors would agree, for 
example, that top-level officials of 
the party-state hierarchy exercise 
primary responsibility for making 


fundamental decisions about na- | 


tional policy. These 
while perhaps not homogeneous 
in their thinking, nonetheless tend 
to place a high value on secrecy 
in their deliberations; to be in- 


officials, | 


tolerant of public challenges to 
their prerogatives; and to empha- 
size order, discipline, hierarchy, 
rank, and deference as means of 
integrating the system. While the 
Officials seem to have accommo- 
dated themselves to an expansion 
and regularization of access to the 
policymaking arena in the post- 
Stalin period, they still make their 
fundamental decisions in camera 
and refuse to be held regularly 
accountable for their decisions be- 
fore a larger public constituency. 
And while they seem to respect a 
“limited legalism” in their actions 
(Nove, p. 162), they will not toler- 
ate the constraints imposed by a 
“distinct and independent legal 
order” (Schapiro, p. 115). 


ONCE THERE is agreement on the 
facts, the question naturally arises 
as to what we do with the infor- 
mation. From a comparative per- 
spective, one might dwell upon 
problems of characterization and 
categorization in order to deter- 
mine what features of the Soviet 
system are similar to, or different 
from, those found in other poli- 
ties. This is the approach taken 
by Leonard Schapiro in Totalitari- 
anism and is also the focus of 
articles in Politiikka, including 
methodological critiques by Frede- 
ric J. Fleron, Jr. Alternatively, we 
might attempt to specify the his- 
torical factors that allowed such 
a system to evolve—a task taken 
up by Nove, Radel, and McNeal. 
A third approach would seek to 
evaluate the performance of the 
system in order to determine its 
strengths and weaknesses in deal- 
ing with the problems generated 
by its domestic and foreign en- 
vironments. None of the books 
under review engages systemati- 
Cally in assessing the problem- 
solving capabilities of the Soviet 
regime today, though most of the 


texts intersperse evaluations with 
their descriptions of the system. 

In this regard, the books point 
up a more general state of affairs. 
Considerable scholarly energy has 
been devoted to describing and 
characterizing the Soviet system 
and to explaining its historical de- 
velopment—and much remains to 
be done. However, little thought 
has been given to developing cri- 
teria by which we might assess 
the likely future performance of 
the regime. Accordingly, the re- 
mainder of this essay will be de- 
voted to a discussion of this ques- 
tion. How well is the regime likely 
to perform in dealing with the 
problems of the near future: an 
increasingly complex economy; an 
increasingly differentiated social 
structure; increasingly educated 
and sophisticated groups in the 
populace; and a working class 
whose aspirations for social mo- 
bility far exceed the opportunities 
that exist today? 

The quality of Soviet leadership 
in coming decades, this reviewer 
would submit, will be defined by 
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its ability to develop strategies for 
integrating an increasingly com- 
plex, heterogeneous, and _ struc- 
tured environment, even as_ it 
maintains a centrally-directed, hi- 
erarchical, one-party system. How 
likely is it that Soviet leaders will 
develop such strategies and suc- 
ceed in implementing them effec- 
tively? Obviously, we cannot pre- 
dict these things with any meas- 
ure of certainty. As a first step, 
however, we can inquire into the 
evolution of Soviet thinking in re- 
cent years in order to assess the 
learning capacity of the regime.’ 
Do Soviet leaders recognize and 
appreciate the problems of com- 
plexity and differentiation facing 
them? How do they define the 
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problems. 
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nature of the problem, and what 
does this portend for the possi- 
bility of creative reformism in the 
next generation of Soviet officials? 


THE TRADITIONAL Soviet ideologi- 
cal paradigm was based upon a 
relatively simple, undifferentiated 
view of social and economic tasks. 
While it contained numerous com- 
ponents, a few are particularly 
relevant to the concerns of this 
essay. First, it endorsed an opti- 
mistic, teleological notion of social 
progress: “there are no fortresses 
that Bolsheviks cannot storm”; 
“the present generation will live 
under communism”; “final solu- 
tions” through “correct policies.” 
Second, the commitment to cen- 
tral planning, when coupled 
with this revolutionary optimism, 
placed a premium on the use of 
unremitting pressure as the means 
of getting the job done. 

A third feature of the paradigm 
has been called the “solidary con- 
ception of society.” In this con- 
ception, “the aims of all are the 
aims of each; in their goals, so- 
ciety, state, party, and individual 
are as one. There is no room for 
particular purposes that diverge 
from those of society.”? This 
monolithic perspective, with its 
stress on creating homogeneity 
and consensus, was dominant 
through the fall of Khrushchev. 
Ideologically, the interests of one 
were regarded as the interests of 
all. The obligation of the individual 
was. to_ internalize  collectivist 
norms and values and to contrib- 
ute to the national effort. The role 
of the state, in turn, was to define 
the interests of the individual for 


2 Gregory Grossman, “The Solidary Society: 
A Philosophical Issue in Soviet Economic 
Reforms,” in Gregory Grossman, Ed., Essays 
in Socialism and Planning in Honor of 
Car! Landauer, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970, p. 186. 


him and to educate him to a cor- 
rect understanding of his class 
interests. 

This statist bias was reinforced 
by a fourth feature of the para- 
digm: the use of normative ter- 
minology in defining the tasks of 
the regime. Party leaders, for ex- 
ample, continually promised to 
fulfill the material requirements 
(potrebnosti) of the populace, or 
to create an abundance of mate- 
rial goods that would satisfy the 
needs of a “normal, cultured in- 
dividual.” However, the definitions 
of “needs,” “requirements,” and 
“normality” were left to the state. 

These perspectives came under 
increasing behind-the-scenes cri- 
ticism during the 1950’s and 
1960’s, especially when the re- 
gime committed itself to pursuing 
multiple social and economic 
goals without the use of mass 
terror or “revolutions from 
above.” It became necessary at 
that point to come to grips with 
the human, material, and admin- 
istrative environments at hand in 
order to devise new strategies for 
guiding them in desired direc- 
tions. Recognition of the need for 
a greater understanding of the 
world as it is, as a precondition 
for creating the world as it should 
be, was the motive force behind 
the changes in perspective of the 
past decade. 

If we examine the speeches of 
Soviet leaders and the ideological 
literature of the last ten years, 
we find significant changes in the 
perspectives outlined above. To be 
sure, the basic commitments to 
optimism, pressure, mobilization, 
consensus, and statism remain, 
but they have been supplemented 


by new themes and concepts. 


Thus, Soviet pronouncements have 
replaced the extreme of revolu- 
tionary optimism with continual 
acknowledgement of the ‘“com- 
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plexity” (s/ozhnost’) of problems; 
there has been an explicit rejec- 
tion, on Brezhnev’s part, of the 
notion that final solutions to eco- 
nomic problems exist; and plan- 
ners have been called upon to 
base their targets on a more sober 
assessment of past performance: 
and future potential. All this has 
been accompanied, as we know, 
by the indefinite postponement of’ 
utopian goals expounded in the: 
Party Program of 1961. : 

In addition, there has been a 
rejection of “unremitting pressure. 
as a principle of rule.” * Soviet 
leaders call now for clarifying: 
jurisdictions in public administra-. 
tion and for creating a stabler, 
more predictable task environ- 
ment in which officials can work. 
They have also taken some of the: 
onus for mistakes off Soviet offi-: 
cials, acknowledging that cadres: 
and managers must have the re- 
sources and rights necessary to: 
fulfill their responsibilities. As: 
Brezhnev put it at the 24th Party 
Congress in 1971, without these 
resources and rights, “even the: 
most diligent official often finds: 
himself powerless, and it is citi 
cult to hold him fully responsible: 
for the job assigned.”* At the: 
25th Party Congress in 1976, the: 
General Secretary reiterated this. 
point, now calling it “the essence’ 
of organizational questions” and’ 
the “foundation of foundations of 
the science and practice of ad- 
ministration.” ° Thus, while Soviet” 
leaders continue to generate 
somewhat ambitious plans and to’ 
rely On pressure and party activ- 


3 This term was coined by Reinhard Bendix 
in his Work and Authority in Industry, 
New York, Harper and Row, 1956, p. 390. 

4 XXIV s”yezd KPSS: Stenograficheskiy 
otchét (24th Congress of the CPSU: 
Stenographic Record), Vol. 1, Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1971, p. 93. 

5 Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 25, 1976, p. 7. 
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ism to overcome inertia, they 
have changed the nature and 
direction of application of that 
pressure and their expectation of 
what it will achieve. 

We can also discern an interest- 
ing revision of the monolithic 
image of society, a new apprecia- 
tion of the complexity of Soviet 
social structure and of the diffi- 
culties involved in social engineer- 
ing. Society is now viewed as 
being composed not simply of 
classes, but of groups, strata, and 
Organizational units (such as the 
enterprise) that have legitimate 
interests of their own. Of course, 
the citizen is still expected to ex- 
tend his primary loyalty to the 
state, which defines the larger 
public interest. However, it is now 
acknowledged that one of the pri- 
mary functions of the state and 
party is to aggregate, coordinate, 
and harmonize these diverse in- 
terests. As Brezhnev put it, “the 
party’s policy yields the desired 
results when it takes into precise 
account the interests of all the 
people and the interests of the 
Classes and social groups com- 
prising the people and directs 
them into one common channel.” ° 


IT SHOULD be emphasized, how- 
ever, that this new formulation is 
not a prescription for political 
pluralism or autonomous political 
activity. On the contrary, there is 
an assumption that interests in 
society can be harmoniously rec- 
onciled with broader community 
goals, and that policy, therefore, 
need not be a resultant of the 
clash of autonomous social forces. 
In short, this is not a liberal- 
democratic conception of politics. 
True, it is a view that sees some 
conflict of interest as inevitable, 


6 XXIV s”yezd KPSS: Stenograficheskiy 
Otchét, Vol. 1, p. 97. 


but it makes clear that conflict is 
to be channeled, and interests are 
to be aggregated, within estab- 
lished structures. Hence, it affirms 
by implication that only those 
interests are legitimate which are 
capable of being channeled 
through existing structures. Thus, 
it follows that associational activ- 
ity which attempts to form auton- 
omous groupings or which _ at- 
tempts to solicit support for posi- 
tions that offer fundamental criti- 
cism of patterns of authority in 
the system remains illegitimate. 

Although this is not a call for 
radical political change, it does 
seem to be an acknowledgment 
on the part of the regime of 
the problematic nature of the task 
of defining and enforcing the pub- 
lic interest. Further, it is a recog- 
nition of the complex and contra- 
dictory nature of the process. How 
does one reconcile individual and 
collective goals? To which collec- 
tive should the individual extend 
his secondary loyalties—the work- 
ers’ collective or the enterprise? 
How does one increase the re- 
sponsiveness of the regime to the 
yearnings of distinct groups and 
strata of the populace without re- 
inforcing individualism, material- 
ism, or consumerism? How does 
one respond to the yearning of 
workers for interclass mobility 
without violating the “interests” 
of those strata that now dominate 
positions in the intelligentsia? 
How does one spur achievement 
and efficiency through differential 
rewards without violating lower 
class “interests” in greater equal- 
ity? 

Clearly, there are no perfect 
answers to these questions; they 
represent conflicting tendencies in 
all modern societies. All these 
societies must come to terms with 
the inherent tensions between in- 
dividualism and collectivism and 
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between equity and efficiency. | 
However, these tensions are dealt 
with in different ways by different 
systems. The current Soviet ap- 
proach is clearly an organiza- 
tional one, for it counts upon the 
rationalization of central planning 
to harmonize individual achieve- 
ment and collective interests. 
Success indicators, Leonid Brezh- 
nev recently pointed out, “must 
harmonize [soyedinyat’ voyedino] 
the interests of the worker with 
the interests of the enterprise, and 
the interests of the enterprise 
with the interests of the state.” ’ 
Beyond this, however, Brezhnev 
laid heavy stress on the educa- 
tional and mobilizational role of 
party organs (“taking into account 
the distinctive features of various 
groups of the working people’’) to 
spur compliance with these suc- 
cess indicators.* Thus, the prob- 
lem is basically one of finding 
new forms of consensus-building 
and new patterns of leadership. 
For such purposes, the tradi- 
tional Soviet image of society was 
just too simple. It did not recog- 
nize conflicts of interest or the 
necessity of gathering more differ- 
entiated information about means 
of mobilizing different strata of 
the populace. Since Khrushchev’s 
dismissal, however, Soviet social 
scientists have been given greater 
latitude (within strict and shifting 
limits, to be sure) to explore the 
distinctive characteristics and “‘in- 
terests” of groups and strata in 
society. Sociologists are studying 
opportunities for intraclass mo- 
bility and the character of intra- 
class differentiation. Jurists write 
about the need for more careful 
definition of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of Soviet citizenship— 
though they are careful to avoid 


7 Pravda, Feb. 25, 1976, p. 7. 
8 /bid., p. 8. 
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implying that the interests of the 
individual clash with those of the 
state, a position that would 
amount to Yugoslav “revisionism.” 
The philosophical literature has 
also reflected the change, as 
ideologists have debated whether 
the concept of “interest” is essen- 
tially an objective or a subjective 
phenomenon. This has resulted in 
a widely hailed movement in favor 
of defining “interest” as the “unity 
of the objective and the subjec- 
tive.” Since the notion of “unity” 
is vague, it has been equated with 
“correlation” and has led to calls 
for using concrete sociological re- 
search to determine the correla- 
tion in Soviet society between the 
objective position of certain 
groups and their subjective defini- 
tion of their group or class _in- 
terests.° 

In line with this trend, Soviet 
agitators and mobilizers have been 
called upon with greater frequency 
to take a more “differentiated” 
(differentsirovannyy) approach in 
relating to different groups. More- 
over, since October 1964 there 
has been an upsurge of selective 
public opinion polling, as the re- 
gime seeks to increase its under- 
standing of the human environ- 
ment it is trying to manipulate and 
transform. After all, one cannot 
“take interests into account’ and 
channel them in “harmonious di- 
rections” without considerable 
understanding of how citizens de- 
fine their interests and how these 
definitions complement and con- 
tradict each other. 


THESE CHANGES in perspective 
place an enormous decision-mak- 
ing burden on ‘Soviet planners, 


9 For a summary of this literature, see 
A. S. Ayzikovich, ‘‘An Important Sociological 
Problem,” Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), 
No. 11, 1965. 


officials, and cadres, who insist 
upon regulating all significant 
political initiative and maintaining 
control over the definition of sys- 
temic problems and goals. In pur- 
suit of their self-proclaimed goal 
of “scientific management of so- 
ciety,” they have taken upon them- 
selves the task of defining and 
implementing the “public inter- 
est” in ways that will be coordi- 
nated, differentiated, and inspiring 
to the citizenry. They must orga- 
nize communications processes in 
ways that will allow them to 
assess the capabilities of individ- 
uals and collectives in the system. 
Similarly, they must devise incen- 
tive schemes that will elicit de- 
sired behavior and must monitor 
results in ways that will ensure 
responsibility. Furthermore, they 
must ally with the specialists and 
professionals to develop a knowl- 
edge industry capable of examin- 
ing the interrelationships and 
trade-offs among values in dif- 
ferent issue-areas and among con- 
crete policy objectives. 

Given the inherent limitations 
on optimal planning, we can pre- 
dict with confidence that the So- 
viet system will never achieve 
such a “computopia.” But that is 
an unfair standard by which to 
judge any political system. What 
really matters is whether the goal 
of purposive guidance of society 
will be achieved at a level of effec- 
tiveness consistent with the ex- 
pectations of strategic groups in 
the populace. After all, Leonid 
Brezhnev may well have tapped 
the sentiments of many Soviet 
citizens when he bragged that the 
party had now made it possible 
for them to “breathe freely, work 
well, and live quietly.” *° 


10 As noted by Frederick Barghoorn in his 
Politics in the USSR, rev. ed., Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1972, p. 22. 
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What | am suggesting is that 
we go beyond the dichotomy be- 
tween those who postulate sta- 
bility and those who forecast a 
time of troubles for the Soviet 
system. Those who emphasize: 
Stability usually point to evidence 
that the political culture of Soviet 
Russia—with its premium on con- 
trol and on fear of anarchy—is: 
congruent with traditional Russian: 
attitudes toward authority and is. 
shared by the bulk of Soviet citi- 
zens. As long as the regime con- 
tinues to provide the populace’ 
with material and physical secu- 
rity, the argument goes, it will 
remain acceptable. This appears: 
to be the cautious prognosis ad-: 
vanced by Alec Nove in Stalinism 
and After. 

Those who forecast trouble in 
the future generally believe that 
authoritarian structures offend the 
human spirit and will ultimately, 
prove incapable of eliciting legiti-. 
macy or compliance. Though not) 
willing to commit himself, Unger) 
hints at this conclusion. He notes: 
that the enormous expansion of 
party control activities in recent 
decades “has almost single- 
handedly succeeded in ensuring: 
the system needs of control and’ 
compliance” but warns that only) 
the future will tell whether this: 
will continue to be effective “as: 
memory of the terror fades” (p. 
270). 

Predicting the future of any 
system, of course, is a difficult 
task, and it calls for specification” 
of the components of efficiency, 
effectiveness, and stability, as well 
as an appreciation of the dynamics 
of opinion formation and of the 
relationship between attitudes and J 
behavior. Hence, caution in draw- 
ing conclusions would seem to be 
in order. 

Yet, we can do more than be-§ 
moan the difficulties. This essay} 
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has sought to document increased 
realism on the part of Soviet 
leaders about the complexities 
they face. To demonstrate learn- 
ing and adaptation, however, is 
not to determine whether that 
adaptation has been sufficient to 
deal with emerging problems at a 
given level of efficiency. Nor does 
it alert us to the impact of a given 
level of inefficiency on the legiti- 
macy of the authorities, the re- 
gime, or the system. Nonetheless, 
by stating the problem in this way, 
we are forced to be more specific 
about the relationship among the 


numerous factors that contribute 
to the stability or instability of a 
system. How well will Soviet au- 
thorities pursue their dual (and 
sometimes conflicting) goals of 
social integration and economic 
efficiency? How well will Soviet 
institutions absorb and process 
the information being generated 
about their environment? Will the 
force of entrenched interests pre- 
vent the leadership from acting, 
even if it recognizes the need for 
reform? Will the behavior of the 
next generation of Soviet officials 
be affected by the more respon- 


sive and adaptive concepts intro- 
duced in the past decades? Will 
this affect their political style, 
approaches to mobilization, and 
level of dogmatism? And what 
effect would a less authoritarian 
style of mobilization have on the 
regime’s ability to elicit contribu- 
tions from Soviet citizens? Only 
after we generate some answers 
to those questions will we be in 
a position to make informed and 
Specific judgments about the 
flexibility, learning capacity, and 
problem-solving capabilities of the 
Soviet regime. 


The CPSU and the Military 


By Dale R. Herspring 


A. Y. KHMEL, Ed.: Education of the 
Soviet Soldier: Party-Political Work 
in the Soviet Armed Forces. 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 
£972: 

HERBERT GOLDHAMMER: The 
Soviet Soldier: Soviet Military 
Management at the Troop Level, 
New York, Crane, Russak & Co., 
1975. 


THE MYTHICAL Martian conjured 
up by the British analyst John 
Erickson in a recent review in this 
journal is not alone in being dis- 
appointed by the lack of English- 


The: opinions expressed in the 
present review are those of the 
author and do not represent offi- 
cial US State Department policy. 


language analytical material avail- 
able—at least until very recently 
—on the Soviet military." The 
paucity of research has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in the area of 
party-military relations in the 
USSR. The lack of in-depth analy- 
ses on this subject has been dis- 
turbing to specialists across a 
broad range of interests, since the 
Soviet experience is important not 
only to scholars and policymakers 
who deal with the Soviet Union but 
also to those (including the pres- 
ent reviewer) who focus on party- 
military relations in the case of 
other, lesser known Communist 
armed forces. 

In this situation, the volumes 
under review are to be welcomed. 
A short description of each may 
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serve as a useful preface to a 
broader discussion of current 
views on Communist _ political- 
military relations, based on what 
English-language information is 
available. 


THE FIRST work listed is a Soviet- 
produced volume edited by Lt. 
General Khmel, head of the Party- 
Political Work Department of the 
Lenin Political-Military Academy. 


1 John Erickson, ‘‘Windows on the Soviet 
Military,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), September-October 1975, 
p. 63. Happily, Mr. Erickson’s review 
concerns an important current project which 
helps to fill this gap: the US Air Force is now 
publishing an ongoing series of translations 
of Soviet studies under the title Soviet 
Military Thought (Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1973 to date). 
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Although it is hardly an objective 
analysis, it serves as a highly use- 
ful guide to the role of the party in 
the armed forces. A translation of 
a collection of articles previously 
published in Russian, the book 
presents an overview of the party- 
political apparatus as well as a 
discussion of some of the major 
concepts associated with the par- 
ty’s presence in the military. Al- 
though unable to comment on the 
accuracy of the translation, this 
reviewer was impressed with its 
readability, at least as compared 
to other English-language publica- 
tions of Progress Publishers. 

The contributions to the volume 
are neatly and logically organized 
into eleven chapters, though the 
quality of the selections is uneven. 
Chapters cover such subjects as 
the unity-of-command principle; 
the political apparatus; the party 
and Komsomol organizations; com- 
pany-level political activities; the 
education of armed-forces person- 
nel in areas such as Communist 
awareness, traditions of the Soviet 
armed forces, and _ international- 
ism; discipline; and party political 
work in different services. In addi- 
tion, an introductory chapter at- 
tempts—not very successfully— 
to tie the book together, supplying 
background and seeking to justify 
the party’s presence in the armed 
forces. 

The contribution dealing with 
the unity-of-command principle 
(Chapter 2) is especially interest- 
ing. It also provides what is prob- 
ably the best short history in Eng- 
lish to date of the commissar- 
political officer structure (more on 
which shortly). In this as in other 
chapters, however, it is obvious 
that the authors have carefully 
avoided discussion of potentially 
embarrassing topics, such as the 
effect of the purges on the politi- 
cal apparatus. 


According to Chapter 11, which 
deals with party-political work in 
the different services, the political 
apparatus has assumed an in- 
creasingly important role in the 
maintenance of a high level of 
combat readiness, a functional 
shift resulting on the one hand 
from the demands of the scientific- 
technical revolution and on the 
other from the decreased need for 
political supervision over regular 
officers. As a consequence, the 
political apparatus in the different 
services has adjusted its activity 
in accordance with the unique de- 
mands of each service. To cite an 
example, the authors report that 
in the more technical services, 
such as the rocket forces, air de- 
fense forces, submarine service, 
and air force, particular emphasis 
in political work is placed on pro- 
ducing a high degree of precision, 
coordination, and _ instant re- 
sponse, while in the less technical 
ground forces, a premium is 
placed on endurance. 

This book would have been of 
considerably greater use to West- 
ern scholars had it included fewer 
adulations of the party and con- 
centrated more discussion on 
some of the politically contentious, 
albeit very important, substantive 
questions associated with the his- 
tory and function of the political 
apparatus in the Soviet armed 
forces. Nevertheless, the Khmel 
volume provides a rich English- 
language source for Western 
scholars working from translated 
materials. 

The second volume under re- 
view is the work of American ana- 
lyst Herbert Goldhammer, a senior 
Staff member of the Rand Corpora- 
tion, who has written a remarkable 
account of the life of the Soviet 
soldier and officer at the troop 
level. The account is based on 
data from translations of Soviet 
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unclassified military journals, in 
particular those made available in 
Translations on USSR Military Af- 
fairs, a series issued by the US 
Government’s Joint Publications 
Research Service (JPRS) and 
available through the Government 
Printing Office. While some may 
object to reliance on translations, 
this reviewer’s experience with 
JPRS translations of Polish and 
East German documents has been 
very satisfactory. Goldhammer’s 
volume should encourage others: 
heretofore inhibited by the lan- 
guage barrier to comb the data: 
which is now available in English: 
and hopefully to provide additional 
studies on the Soviet military. 

The basic purpose of his study, 
according to Goldhammer, is to: 
prove that the Soviets are not “ten: 
feet tall” and that there are ‘“‘con-. 
Straints on Soviet military effec-. 
tiveness” (p. 333). In the course: 
of making his case, the author pre-. 
sents a wealth of data and infor-. 
mation on a variety of subjects, 
such as DOSAAF, civil defense: 
training and attitudes, military: 
training, discipline, solidarity and| 
morale, political indoctrination, . 
and the party and army. | 

Unfortunately, | Goldhammer’s. 
research is limited to the time pe- 
riod 1970-74, with the result that 
the account lacks historical di- 
mension. It is also somewhat dis- 
appointing to the extent that it. 
merely provides description of the 
Current situation, as contrasted to 
an approach which presents data 
in a useful analytical framework | 
(such as William E. Odom’s excel- 
lent analysis of DOSAAF 2). None-. 
SR SE SE EO! 1 

2 William E. Odom, The Soviet Vo/unteers: 
Modernization and Bureaucracy in a Public 
Mass Organization, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1973. DOSAAF is the 
acronym for the ‘‘All-Union Voluntary Society 
for the Promotion of the Army, Aviation, and 


Navy,”’ a mass organization promoting 
various interests of the military services. 


heless, there is little doubt that 
Goldhammer’s work will become 
valuable reference work for spe- 
jalists and nonspecialists alike. 


HILE THESE books are very dif- 

erent in approach and perspec- 
ive, their mutual concern with the 
party-military relationship provides 
an opportunity to review more 
broadly current thinking on the 
question of what is the party’s role 
and/or function in modern Com- 
munist armed forces. 
The political apparatus in Com- 
munist militaries has traditionally 
been viewed in the West primarily 
as an agent of political control, 
functioning as the party’s arm in 
the armed forces and preventing 
he rise of an autonomous, self- 
directed military.* But while Com- 
munist writers acknowledge the 
importance of the party’s ‘presence 
as a tool for assuring party superi- 
ority, they have increasingly ar- 
gued—as in the Khmel volume— 
that it also serves an important 
role in guaranteeing a high level 
of combat efficiency.‘ 


3 See, e.g., Roman Kolkowicz, The Soviet 
Military and the Communist Party, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1967, esp. Chaps. 
12 and 4; Merle Fainsod, How Russia is 
Ruled, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
|1967, rev ed., esp. Chap. 14; and Raymond 
'Garthoff, Soviet Military Policy, New York, 
Praeger, 1966, esp. Chaps. 2 and 3. 

4 See, e.g., Kazimierz Nozko, Zagadnienia 
'Wspolczesnej Sztuki Wojennej (Problems of 
ithe Art of Contemporary Warfare), Warsaw, 
'Ministerstwo Obrony Narodowej, 1973, 

/esp. Chap. 2; M. P. Korobejnikow, Ed., So/dat 
(und Krieg: Probleme der moralisch-politischen 
und psychologischen Vorbereitung in der 
Sowjetarmee (Soldier and Army: Problems of 
Moral-Political and Psychological Preparation 
in the Soviet Army), Berlin, Deutscher 
Militarverlag, 1972 (East German translation 
Of a book originally published in the Soviet 
Union under the title of So/dat i Voyna); and 
N. A. Lomov, Ed., Scientific-Technical 
Progress and the Revolution in Military 
Affairs, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1974 (a translation of 
Nauchno-tekhnicheskiy progress i revolyutsiya 
Vv voyennom dele, Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1973), 
esp. Chap. 7. 


Crucial to the traditional view 
of the party’s political apparatus 
as an agent of political control is 
the assumption that the party and 
armed forces are and act as iden- 
tifiable institutions in their deal- 
ings with one another. While those 
who hold this view recognize that 
the military is not a “very mono- 
lithic, homogenous _ institution,” 
they argue that ‘when threatened 
by a challenge to its basic profes- 
sional and institutional preroga- 
tives and values, the military usu- 
ally closes its ranks.” ° Others, 
however, have argued that the as- 
sumption of a party-army dichot- 
omy distorts understanding of the 
dynamics of civil-military relations 
in Communist countries.® Since 
the party-political apparatus rep- 
resents the party in the military, a 
careful analysis of its actions and 
functions would appear to be a 
useful means of resolving this de- 
bate. Unfortunately, most schol- 
ars, particularly those who rely 
on the interest-group model, as- 
sume an inherent conflict between 
the two over the party’s very pres- 
ence in the armed forces. As a 
result, they tend to assume that 
almost all actions by the party in 
the military are aimed at maximiz- 
ing party control and are resisted 
by the armed forces. In this re- 
gard, it may be instructive to look 
at the political officer, long con- 
sidered to be the party’s primary 
representative in the armed forces. 

The Khmel volume goes to great 
lengths to point out the difference 
between the political commissar 
of early days, who had paramount 
Supervisory authority over both 


5 Roman Kolkowicz, “Interest Groups in 
Soviet Politics: The Case of the Military,’ 
Comparative Politics (New York), April 1970, 
p. 451. 

6 William E. Odom, ‘‘The Party Connection,” 
Problems of Communism, September-October 
1973, pp. 12-26. 
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the military actions and ideological 
activities of regular officers, and 
the political officer or deputy for 
political work, whose role is de- 
scribed as supportive of the mili- 
tary and whose authority is said to 
be circumscribed. During the early 
years of the Soviet army’s experi- 
ence, the authors argue, the politi- 
cal commissar was given supervi- 
sion over the military owing to the 
large number of officers present 
from the old regime. In 1925, as 
a result of the increasing political 
reliability of the officer corps, the 
office of political commissar was 
abolished and replaced by that of 
the political officer. The political 
commissar was reintroduced with 
slightly modified functions from 
1937 to 1940 and again from 
1941 to 1942, when it became 
necessary to provide expanded 
party Supervision over the large 
number of reserve officers who 
were recalled to active duty; but 
the position reverted to the politi- 
cal officer from then on. Since 
1942, the authors maintain, the 
political officer has been subordi- 
nate to the commander at the di- 
vision level and below, and he has 
assisted the commander in main- 
taining a high level of combat effi- 
ciency. This relationship, they add, 
is the only feasible one in today’s 
army, where the success of an 
operation involving the use of mis- 
siles or nuclear weapons depends 
on “absolute subordination to the 
commander and the faultless ful- 
fillment of his orders” (p. 26). 
Goldhammer has a_ different 
view. While admitting that the 
conflict between the party and the 
army is not a serious one (p. 308), 
he accepts the dichotomy as a 
given (pp. 255-57). As a result, he 
takes it for granted that the com- 
pany-level political officer functions 
primarily as a control mechanism. 
In this regard, he sees the estab- 
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lishment of higher political-military 
schools in 1967 as an attempt to 
increase the political officer’s abil- 
ity to “exert influence and con- 
trol” over members of the armed 
forces (p. 275). While innovations 
in training may have been aimed 
in part at making the political offi- 
cer more effective as a control 
mechanism, Goldhammer’s stress 
on the dichotomy between army 
and party possibly obscures still 
another, more important reason 
for the program. One writer has 
recently suggested that many of 
the ensuing changes in the Soviet 
political officer have occurred as a 
result of party attempts to legiti- 
mize his presence in the increas- 
ingly more technical armed forces: 


The .. . immediate threat to the 
Party is that it will lose its legiti- 
macy in the military sphere if it 
cannot prove that its presence is 
necessary to the development of 
Soviet military power.’ 


To prove the continuing need for 
its primary representatives in the 
modern armed forces, the party 
has placed increased importance 
on the moral-political factor in 
military affairs. Thus, political offi- 
cers have been launched _ into 
training in social psychology, with 
the aim of establishing a monopoly 
in the field of personnel manage- 
ment. According to the same 
writer, regular officers have been 
willing to accept the specialization 
of political officers in this area be- 
cause they believe it to be useful.’ 
On the troop level, this means that 
the political officer has assumed 
an increasingly important role in 
areas such as discipline, equip- 
ment maintenance, and the effi- 
7 Christopher D. Jones, ‘The ‘Revolution in 
Military Affairs’ and Party-Military Relations, 


1965-70,” Survey (London), Winter 1974, p. 85. 
8 /bid., p. 87. 


as well as political indoctrination. 
Thus, it may be that the 1967 
modifications in the educational 
program for political officers were 
primarily aimed at enabling them 
to perform a much-needed func- 
tion in a modern military unit, 
thereby legitimizing them in the 
eyes of their regular colleagues. 


THIS INTERPRETATION accords 
with the Polish and East German 
experiences. The scientific-techni- 
cal revolution in military affairs in 
these countries led to an outcry 
against technically incompetent 
political officers who, it was sug- 
gested, were irrelevant in a mod- 
ern military organization. These 
complaints initially brought about 
the closing of political officers’ 
schools in Poland in 1957 and in 
the GDR in 1961. As a result, as- 
piring politica! officers were se- 
lected primarily from among regu- 
lar officers. Still, the party was 
dissatisfied with this situation and 
felt a need to find a legitimate 
function for political officers. 
The consequence—particularly in 
Poland—has been the emergence 
of a political officer who is trained 
as a social scientist. Indications 
are that his usefulness in areas 
such as discipline and the mainte- 
nance of a high level of unit effi- 
ciency are welcomed by regular 
officers. At the same time, the 
modern Polish political officer 
functions far less as an overt con- 
trol mechanism than his prede- 
cessor of 25 years ago. With the 
passage of time and the increasing 
acceptance by Polish officers of 
the legitimacy of the current re- 


° For more information on these changes, 
see Dale R. Herspring, ‘‘Technology and the 
Changing Political Officer in the Armed 
Forces: The Polish and East German Cases,” 
forthcoming in Studies in Comparative 
Communism (Los Angeles). 
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ciency of military performance— 


gime, it is becoming less neces. 
sary for political officers to devote 
considerable amounts of time tc 
probing and reinforcing military 
loyalty to the existing system.® As 
one noted Polish military sociolo: 
gist told this reviewer, “The 
change from political commissar 
to political officer involved more 
than just semantics. It was a very 
fundamental change, the signifi- 
cance of which is generally not 
recognized in the West.” 

Closely associated with the as- 
sumption that the political officer 
is primarily a control mechanism 
is the supposition that he identi- 
fies more with the party as an in- 
stitution than with the military. As 
Goldhammer puts. it, 


likely to think of themselves as 
professional Party workers rather 
than professional military men” 
(p. 290). While this assertion may. 
be valid in some cases, the re- 
viewer’s experience with the Pol- 
ish and East German militaries’ 
suggests that the question of iden- 
tification is perhaps more com- 
plex. In the East German military, 
for example, a special control ap- 
paratus, the Central Party Direc- 
tory (Zentrale Parteileitung, or 
ZPL) was created primarily to ease. 
party fears that the two—the reg- 
ular officer and the political officer: 
—would develop a commonality of 
interests.*° Furthermore, a careful 
reading of Polish military publica- 
tions, which tend to be quite open 
in their discussion of such prob- 
lems, provides no indication of any 
problems between political and 
regular officers except those asso- 
ciated with qualifications and rela- 
tive functions, as mentioned’ 


10 Dale R. Herspring, ‘‘Technology and 
Political Reliability in the East German 
Military,” Journal of Political and Military 
Sociology (De Kalb, Ill.), Fall 1975, p. 161. 


bove. In addition, a recently com- 
leted study on party-army rela- 
ions in the Soviet Union suggests 
hat Soviet officers, both political 
nd regular, have never really 
een at loggerheads over the issue 
f the party’s presence in the mili- 
ary.” If anything, they have gen- 
rally accepted the fact that to 
urvive they have to work together. 
The basic nature of civil-military 
elations in Communist societies 
in general, and the Soviet Union in 
particular, is too important a con- 
ern to permit us to continue ac- 
cepting without question many of 
the assumptions which have un- 
derlined much of our research in 
the past. Goldhammer is probably 
right in arguing that the Soviets 
are not “ten feet tall.” Neverthe- 
less, their figurative height is of 


11 Timothy J. Colton, Army, Party and 
Development in Soviet Politics, unpublished 
PhD dissertation, Harvard University, 1974. 


more than passing interest. If, for 
example, instead of working pri- 
marily as a control agent, the poli- 
tical officer— and by extrapolation 
the political apparatus itself—per- 
forms many of the same functions 
that executive and staff officers do 
in the West, then the inefficiency 
which Goldhammer sees resulting 
from institutional conflict may not 
be as great as he indicates. In that 
case, the Soviets may be seven 
or eight feet tall—still formidable 
opponents. 


TO REVERT to the opening theme, 
those who have claimed that re- 
search on the Soviet military is 
very difficult, if not impossible, be- 
cause of the paucity of sources in 
English will find themselves in an 
awkward position in the future. 
Books such as that edited by Lt. 
General Khmel, along with the on- 
going translation program by the 
US Air Force,” are finally provid- 
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ing us with English-language trans- 
lations of Soviet military writings. 
Furthermore, as Goldhammer’s 
study shows, translations of peri- 
odical material are available for 
anyone who is willing to take the 
time and effort to analyze them. 
What is needed now is a broad dis- 
cussion of the dynamics of party- 
army relations, not only in the 
Soviet Union but in other Commu- 
nist political systems as well. Such 
an undertaking might show that 
Western military sociologists have 
more to learn from one another 
than some may realize. 

At the least, we are now in a 
position to present Erickson’s— 
mythical Martian with some data. 
The real challenge, however, lies 
in creating a useful theoretical 
framework so that we can tell him 
—and ourselves—what it all 
means. 


12 See footnote 1. 


Sociology and Socialism 


By Paul Hollander 


ELIZABETH ANN WEINBERG: 
The Development of Sociology in 
the Soviet Union. London, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1974. 
RUDI SUPEK: Soziologie und 
Sozialismus (Sociology and 
Socialism). Freiburg, Verlag 
Rombach, 1970. 


THE TWO BOOKS under review 
could hardly be more different, 
both in tone and in substance. 
One is a _ largely descriptive, 
matter-of-fact survey of the devel- 
opment of sociology in the USSR. 
The other is a collection of fre- 
quently polemical essays, or “think 
pieces,” of a social-philosophical 
nature, raising most of the big 
questions that preoccupy social 
scientists, cultural critics, and 
other assorted intellectuals today. 
Not only the approach but also the 
subject matter of the two books 
differs profoundly. As Dr. Wein- 
berg’s study shows, Soviet sociol- 
ogy, despite its flourishing in the 
last 15 years, has remained in 
many ways a closed discipline with 
fairly clear-cut topics and sub- 
divisions. On the other hand, the 
kind of sociology Mr. Supek—a 
Yugoslav scholar—talks about is 
an unfettered line of inquiry, 
largely nonempirical and eclectic, 
seeking to incorporate concepts 
and theories of various social sci- 
entists and philosophers—Marx- 
ists, neo-Marxists, and non-Marx- 
ists alike. Of course, the type of 


political and ideological margin- 
ality and independence Yugoslavia 
has enjoyed since 1948 is con- 
ducive to such an undertaking. A 
Yugoslav social scientist is in a 
far superior position to infuse 
sociology with Marxism than either 
his Western or Soviet counter- 
parts. On the one hand, he is 
largely free of the ideological con- 
Straints that Soviet social scien- 
tists must work under; on the 
other, he is also liberated from 
the sort of illusions one often finds 
among Western social scientists 
and intellectuals who are attracted 
to Marxism out of alienation from 
their own society. Even more im- 
portant, the continuing fascination 
of Western intellectuals with 
Marxism and their diverse at- 
tempts to resuscitate, revise, and 
modernize it are not unrelated to 
the fact that they have not been 
exposed to the practices which 
have been sanctioned in the name 
of Marxism and experienced by 
East Europeans, including the 
Yugoslavs. The latter, living in 
societies attempting to implement 
Marxism, have come into direct 
confrontation with the classical 
dilemmas and difficulties that 
arise whenever any social theory 
becomes a guide to practice and 
gaps between social ideals and 
realities inevitably become ex- 
posed. While such confrontation 
is rarely agreeable for participants 
in the historical processes in- 
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volved, social scientists and critics 
who live through such an experi: 
ence can hardly fail to benefi 
from it intellectually. 

The questions raised — pur- 
posely or by implication—by 
these two books direct attention 
to broad and complex issues that 
concern the relationship between 
the social sciences and the politi- 
cal framework in which they func- 
tion. The reasons why sociology 
did not exist in the Soviet Union 
during the Stalinist decades need’ 
little explanation or elaboration, 
and its emergence during the last’ 
15-20 years provides a pleasing: 
and plausible support for the argu- 
ment that overall liberalization’ 
benefits the social sciences. At’ 
the same time, notwithstanding: 
the great volume of empirical so- 
ciological research now being’ 
carried on in the USSR, it has: 
become clear that major theoreti- | 
cal breakthroughs in sociology are | 
unlikely to emerge in a society” 
where generations of intellectuals | 
have been socialized into conform. 
ity and where, in addition, overt 
and explicit political-ideological 
controls still persist. It is a re- 
markable fact that no Soviet so- 
ciologist—or none known to us— 
has ever lent his name or pen to - 
any branch of the protest move-— 
ment and that the ranks of well- 
known dissenting _ intellectuals 
have never included any socio- 
logist. 


| Thus, it seems safe to say that 
soviet sociology, at least as it has 
yeen practiced up till now, has 
yroven eminently compatible with 
| highly authoritarian system and 
teed not be particularly subver- 
live of prevailing official doctrines 
br definitions of reality. This is 
orth stressing since it has often 
been suggested that the wide- 
spread practice of sociology will 
brode the rigidities of the Soviet, 
br any other, system. What has 
nappened instead has been the 
bmergence of a relatively docile 
Hiscipline which, while it has con- 
siderably enlarged our knowledge 
»f many aspects of Soviet society, 
as remained within the bounds 
bf the officially permissible and 
as made only a negligible contri- 
dution to softening the Soviet sys- 
em. It was not Soviet sociology 
that acted upon the system as a 
jiberalizing force; rather, it was 
the emergence of a greater per- 
missiveness on the part of Soviet 
decision-makers that allowed so- 
ciology to emerge and engage in 
some cautious and limited probing 
of Soviet social realities. 

To be sure, sociology has the 
potential to contribute to a serious 
questioning of the status quo and 
of established official truth, but 
such “subversive” potential need 
not necessarily be realized. Sociol- 
ogists may or may not ask search- 
ing questions about the social 
order; whether or not they will 
do so will depend on the concrete 
historical and political context in 
which they operate. What needs 
to be stressed here is that what 
inhibits Soviet sociologists from 
asking such questions, from real- 
izing what we have called the 
“subversive” potential of the dis- 
cipline, is not primarily the insti- 
tutional framework or the explicit 
prohibitions and taboos of their 
society, but rather the limitations 


of their own critical faculties, 
imagination, and willingness to 
take risks by offending the power- 
holders. Soviet sociologists have 
not distinguished themselves by 
the display of any of these atti- 
tudes, and it is not self-evident 
why, in comparison with other 
groups of Soviet intellectuals, 
they have lagged behind in this 
respect. 

Some speculations may be of- 
fered to explain this phenomenon. 
First, it may be noted that most 
Soviet sociologists have come to 
their profession from heavily poli- 
ticized (or ideological) disciplines 
or fields of activity, such as eco- 
nomics, history, or philosophy.’ 
Hence their initial professional so- 
cialization has not been conducive 
to intellectual autonomy, in con- 
trast to natural scientists, who 
have been much freer from ideo- 
logical pressures in their profes- 
sional training and_ activities. 
Individual choice is also a factor. 
It is hardly a secret that many in 
the Soviet Union choose the scien- 
tific calling precisely because it 
affords greater freedom from poli- 
tical-ideological training and con- 
trol, and that those who gravitate 
to the social sciences, saturated 
with the official values and guide- 
lines, are likely to be less con- 
cerned with free inquiry, intellec- 
tual autonomy, and professional 
independence. It is possible, too, 
that the nature of much of current 
Soviet sociological research — 
involving teams, institutes, fund- 
ing, and access to organized re- 
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1 Figures cited by Weinberg (p. 31) indicate 
that those practicing sociology in the USSR 
in 1966 had been trained in the following 
proportions in various fields: philosophy, 
25 percent; history, 27 percent; economics, 
10 percent; ‘other humanities,” 30.5 percent; 
psychology, 3 percent; and technical 
specialties, 4.5 percent. All these fields, 
except psychology, are heavily politicized in 
the Soviet Union. 
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search facilities — leaves little 
room for independent inquiry. A 
lone sociologist is less likely to 
be in a position to collect data 
that call into question the verities 
of his time than a writer who 
relies on his personal experience 
and imagination. It is easier to 
write a dissenting novel than it 
is to produce a dissenting socio- 
logical study that is “respectable” 
from a methodological point of 
view and buttresses its argument 
with sufficient data or documenta- 
tion. Soviet sociologists cannot 
get away with collecting data with- 
out official knowledge or authori- 
zation, let alone make use of it in 
unauthorized ways. If, in the West, 
an individual sociologist is able 
to produce exposés of the society 
in which he lives, it is not only 
because he is motivated to do so 
and because there are few politi- 
cal-institutional obstacles or pro- 
hibitions to overcome, it is also 
because the conditions exist that 
make it possible for him not only 
to perform whatever research and 
collect whatever data he requires, 
but also (in most cases) to find 
financial-material support for his 
undertaking. None of these con- 
ditions exists in the Soviet Union. 


MANY OF THESE issues are 
touched upon, if not fully ex- 
plored, in Ms. Weinberg’s study. 
It should be noted at the outset 
that the author produced her work 
under formidable constraints. To 
attempt to cover “the development 
of sociology in the Soviet Union” 
within the confines of 173 pages 
(including notes, bibliography, 
and index) is an extremely diffi- 
cult undertaking. The more so 
since the author chose (quite 
properly) to include chapters deal- 
ing with historical background, 
Soviet views of Western sociology, 
and the organization of the Soviet 
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discipline, as well as the theo- 
retical-ideological disputes which 
preceded and accompanied the 
emergence of Soviet sociology— 
all this in addition to summarizing 
its subdivisions and major find- 
ings. As a result, the specific re- 
search areas were given approxi- 
mately 60 pages, obviously in- 
sufficient for a reasonably thor- 
ough presentation of the actual 
work of Soviet sociologists. Thus, 
for example, the sociology of the 
family and marriage gets four 
pages, stratification six, criminol- 
ogy and delinquency four, and so 
on. Public opinion research, how- 
ever, does rate a full chapter, and 
a very informative one at that. 
Yet it is not entirely clear why the 
author decided to emphasize this 
particular area at the expense of 
others, especially in view of the 
fact that, as she herself observes 
(p. 112), the actual volume of 
public opinion research’ since 
1967 has been negligible. Another 
instance of questionable alloca- 
tion of space is the author’s ex- 
tended discussion (over six pages) 
of the composition and character- 
istics of the Soviet delegation at 
the Sixth World Congress of So- 
ciology in 1966, evidently in- 
tended to give us a better under- 
standing of the profession as a 
whole in view of the limited data 
available about Soviet sociologists. 
Clearly, within the space limita- 
tions set either by herself or by 
her publisher, Ms. Weinberg could 
not do full justice to a vast and 
complex topic such as the evolu- 
tion, characteristics, and products 
of Soviet sociology over almost 
two decades. 

At the same time, there is no 
doubt that the author has an 
excellent grasp of the major de- 
velopments and research under- 
takings in Soviet sociology—and 
few if any illusions about the limi- 


tations of the work being done. 
For example, she comments in- 
sightfully on the connection be- 
tween the prevailing tendency of 
Soviet sociology to emphasize the 
applied, problem-solving aspects 
of the science and the part played 
by ideological factors. “By en- 
couraging a broadly empiricist 
concern with isolated problems 


torical and ideological factor 
surrounding its emergence (0 
reemergence). 

For all the reservations ex 
pressed above, Ms. Weinberg’ 
study does provide an excellen 
introduction to the study of Sovie 
sociology. By placing the develop 
ment of Soviet sociology in a his 
torical and ideological context 


” 


. ,’ she writes, “the orienta- 


tion [of Soviet sociology] prevents 
the development of theory and 
research into the dynamics of the 


whole society” (p. 109). It is in- 


deed one of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Soviet sociology that 
its findings do not add up to a 
coherent picture of what Soviet 
society is like—that the by now 
massive quantity of surveys and 
Studies produced by Soviet soci- 
ologists still do not provide a basis 
on which one can, without diffi- 
culty, attempt to delineate the 
essential characteristics of Soviet 
society and social institutions (and 
their interrelations). But even 
though this would admittedly have 
been a difficult task to perform, a 
study such as Ms. Weinberg’s 
would have benefited from at least 
an effort to reconstruct the major 
attributes of Soviet society from 
their reflections in the work of 
Soviet sociologists. In particular, 
it would have been interesting 
had the author addressed herself 
to the questions of to what extent 
and in what way the accumulated 
work of Soviet sociologists helps 
to resolve some of the theoretical 
debates in the West about the 
nature of Soviet society and the 
most fruitful concepts by which to 
describe it. But again one has to 
acknowledge that such desiderata 
would have been difficult to ful- 
fill in a slim volume which the 
author apparently intended to 
focus on the major subdivisions 
of Soviet sociology and the his- 
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the author gives us great hely 
in understanding its characteris 
tics today. 


AS OBSERVED at the outset 
Supek’s essays are wide-ranging 
polemical, and difficult to sum 
marize. Perhaps their main com 
mon denominator is an approact 
that seeks to steer a middle 
course between a sociology domi. 
nated by a vulgarized and dis) 
credited form of Marxism (suck 
as prevails in the Soviet Union’ 
and the overly empirical, theoret: 
ically shallow forms of sociology 
commonly found in the West 
which fail to confront the grea 
questions of our times. This in 
tellectual orientation has its politi: 
cal counterpart in Supek’s deter. 
mination to disassociate himsel: 
equally from “statist socialism’ 
and “bourgeois democracy.” He 
would like to see both of these 
replaced by a form of socialis’ 
democracy that, in his view, came 
closest to realization in Dubcek’s 
experiment in Czechoslovakia be: 
fore the Warsaw Pact invasion o 
1968. ! 

The subdivisions of Supek’s 
collection and the titles of the 
essays within them reflect these 
concerns. Part | is entitled “Soci 
ology and Socialism”; Part Il, “The 
Humanization of Work and Man 
agement”; and Part Ill, “Person: 
ality and Culture.” Appropriately 
distributed under these thre 
headings, we find essays dealing 
with such topics as “Dogmatis 


br Revisionism,” “Sociology and 
arxism,” “Alienation Theory and 
umanism,” “Alienation Theory 
and Sociology,” “Automation, 
echnocracy and Bureaucracy,” 
‘The Psychological and Social 

Oonsequences of Automation,” 
‘The Transformation of the Wage 
System,” ‘Man Without Social 

orms,” “Freedom and Multi- 
determinism in Culture,” and “The 

ragmented Character of the 
Bourgeois Individual.” These titles 
hemselves indicate that Supek is 
ot particularly interested in So- 
iet sociology as such, but rather 
in the unfettered, creative appli- 
ation of Marxism to the major 
social, economic, political, and 
ultural issues of contemporary 
society—an orientation that is 
noticeably absent from Soviet 
sociology. It is at least implicit in 
Supek’s outlook that the kind of 
problem-solving, applied sociology 
practiced in the USSR is incom- 
patible with what he considers to 
be the true mission of sociology— 
that is, to serve as the critical 
conscience of any society by mer- 
cilessly exposing its institutional 
defects and contradictions, rather 
than merely to gather information 
to be used by the elites to make 
their controls more efficient. 

Ms. Weinberg’s account strong- 
ly suggests that Soviet sociology 
has a long way to go were it to 
set out to become the critical con- 
science of Soviet society. Her 
examination of the sub-fields of 
sociological investigation being 
Cultivated in the USSR makes the 
reader aware of important areas 
of inquiry that are being either 
totally ignored or seriously ne- 
glected. These include political 
sociology and particularly the 


processes leading to the concen- 
tration and abuse of power (at the 
highest as well as at the local 
level)—processes which in the 
Soviet Union produced such phe- 
nomena as “the cult of person- 
ality,” ‘“harebrained schemes,” 
and “subjectivism.” They also 
include the process of recruitment 
of personnel to high political and 
managerial positions; the social 
background and value orientation 
of elite groups; the attitudes of 
peasants toward various forms of 
agricultural organization and prop- 
erty; the reintegration into Soviet 
society of rehabilitated survivors 
of Stalinist concentration camps; 
popular anti-semitism and _ atti- 
tudes toward various’ ethnic 
groups; the impact of Western 
mass media, culture, and values 
on various strata of the popula- 
tion; the problems of old age; the 
effects of, and attitudes toward, 
domestic political propaganda; 
the precise nature of “capitalist 
survivals” and the processes of 


their transmission; and many 
others.’ 
IN CONCLUSION, it should be 


pointed out that the relative youth- 
fulness of the discipline and the 
influences of the political environ- 
ment are not merely liabilities. 
Novelty has its invigorating as- 
pects, and it can impart a sense 
of dynamism and discovery that 
is not always spurious. The many 
uncharted areas of Soviet life 


2 In an article written ten years ago, 
this author referred to many of these same 
areas of inquiry which were then being 
neglected or ignored. They still are. See 
“The Dilemmas of Soviet Sociology,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1965. 
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offer challenge and stimulation to 
the sociologist. Even the influence 
of the political environment, in- 
sofar as it exerts pressure toward 
the practical application of socio- 
logical knowledge, can give the 
sociologist a sense of importance 
and usefulness, and at times even 
a feeling of elation at being asso- 
ciated with the beneficial aspects 
of social engineering. 

Soviet sociology, like many 
other phenomena in Soviet life, 
lends itself to a wide variety of 
interpretations. Some may view 
it as a point of departure for 
unintended social change, as a 
potential or actual solvent of the 
restraints and rigidities which con- 
tinue to characterize the Soviet 
social order; others may see it 
as nothing more than a new sup- 
plement to the existing mechan- 
isms of social control. Or, still 
others may write it off as a rather 
insignificant backwater of Soviet 
academic life that makes little dif- 
ference one way or the other. 

It would be as futile to specu- 
late on the future prospects of 
Soviet sociology as it would be 
to attempt a forecast of the future 
of Soviet society. So far at least, 
Soviet sociology has adapted it- 
self to the halting process of 
political liberalization; its activi- 
ties have proved to be perfectly 
compatible with the needs and 
goals of the regime; and it has 
shown no signs of becoming ‘‘sub- 
versive.” All that one can safely 
predict for the future is that the 
trends in Soviet sociology will 
continue to reflect the trends pre- 
vailing in Soviet society at large, 
particularly the changing defini- 
tions of what is politically sensitive 
and what is not. 
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OVER THE YEARS, Western ana- 
lysts have offered a wide range of 
differing interpretations of Soviet 
foreign policy. Yet, for all this 
apparent diversity, there tended 
to be a broad substratum of 
agreement. Western analyses were 
generally predicated on the as- 
sumption that the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union was a direct 
product of—and indeed was 
determined by—the very nature 
of the Soviet system. For this rea- 
son, there was a preoccupation 
with searching out those funda- 
mental features of the Soviet sys- 
tem—its permanent operating 
factors—which were thought to 


dominate and control Soviet con- 
duct abroad. Even though there 
was sharp controversy as to the 
relative weight to be accorded 
various factors (such as Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, the drives and 
needs of the Bolshevik political 
personality, the enduring impact 
of history and tradition, and the 
influence of Russian national 
character), there was a general 
consensus that by comprehending 
the basic “essence” of the Soviet 
system, one could penetrate the 
peculiar mind-set of the Soviet 
leaders and thereby come to an 
understanding of the specific na- 
ture of the dynamic, highly purpo- 
sive, goal-directed policy that they 
were driven to follow. 

In recent years, however, there 
has been growing recognition that 
Soviet foreign policy is more con- 
tingent and open-ended than was 
earlier believed. While it probably 
remains true that there is a cer- 
tain dynamic tendency or forward 
thrust that lies at the foundation 
of Soviet foreign policy, the ways 
in which this is manifested are 
now seen to be heavily dependent 
upon a broad spectrum of mediat- 
ing factors ranging from Western 
initiatives and responses on the 
one hand to the interplay of Soviet 
domestic politics on the other. 
This departure from what William 
Zimmerman has termed “essen- 
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tialist” and “mechanistic” models 
of Soviet foreign policy’ has in| 
turn led not only to a greater) 
appreciation of the ways in which 
Soviet and Western policies inter:| 
act with one another, but also tc 
an increased concern with the 
ways in which Soviet foreign pol- 
icy is affected by domestic fac- 
tors, especially by the ebb and 
flow of Soviet internal politics. 
Each of the four works under re- 
view reflects in its own way the’ 
increased concern with under- 
standing the domestic sources of 
Soviet foreign policy. 


BEFORE TURNING to the books: 
themselves, it may be useful to: 
note briefly what have been some: 
of the main considerations moti- 
vating and influencing this height- 
ened interest in the study of the: 
domestic factors shaping Soviet: 
foreign policy. The first relates to 
the changes that have occurred) 
in the way that the Soviet political 
system actually operates and func- 
tions. Owing to the establishment’ 
of a form of collective Politburo 
rule (as opposed to the more per- 


1 William Zimmerman, ‘‘Choices in the 
Postwar World: Containment and the Soviet 
Union,” in Charles Gati, Ed., Caging the Bear, | 
New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1974; William 
Zimmerman, “Soviet Foreign Policy in the 
1970’s,’’ Survey (London), Spring 1973, 
pp. 188-98. 


Onalistic dictatorships of Stalin 
nd Khrushchev), the greater 
egularization of the decision- 
aking process, and the increased 
egard for expert advice in the 
soviet Union, Western scholars 
ust now pay greater attention to 
he formal structures of foreign 
olicy decision-making and _ to 
ictual political inputs into this 
process. 

In addition, such developments 
as the increased complexity of the 
asks confronting the Soviet lead- 
ership, the further remoteness in 
ime of the Soviet Union’s revolu- 
ionary origins, and the growth of 
soviet economic and military 
power have all served to create 
a situation in which the major 
explanatory variables of the past 
are much less helpful than they 
once were, especially when it 
omes to explaining the formula- 
tion and conduct of Soviet for- 
sign policy on a day-to-day basis. 
he dissection of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine, for example, sheds little 
light on Soviet policy toward 
SALT, while an analysis of Brezh- 
nev’s political personality (if in- 
deed such an undertaking is even 
feasible, given his great circum- 
Spection and the carefully culti- 
vated blandness of his official 
pronouncements) is much less 
useful in explaining Soviet policy 
toward the West than were earlier 
studies of the operational codes 
of Stalin and Khrushchev. 

The post-Stalin period in the 
Soviet Union has witnessed the 
beginnings of a process of partial 
pluralization. Although it is still 
too early to speak of interest 
groups or pressure groups in the 
Western sense, it is possible to 
discern different “opinion groups” 
or “tendencies’”—that is, distinct 
groups (usually based upon occu- 
pation) which have __ differing 
Orientations to various political 


issues. At the present time, these 
groups do not have the strength, 
the means, or the cohesiveness to 
attempt actively to shape policy. 
Nonetheless, it is still important 
to study group cleavages since (1) 
the articulation in the open press 
of different points of view (e.g., 
on the importance of reducing 
East-West tension) gives an out- 
side observer an indication of the 
possible range of opinion within 
the carefully shrouded Politburo; 
and (2) it is quite possible (though 
far from certain) that the further 
modernization of the Soviet Union 
will eventually increase the politi- 
cal weight of these societal forces. 


A SECOND FACTOR reinforcing 
the trend toward greater concern 
with internal variables has been 
the emergence of Soviet studies 
from its onetime isolation outside 
the mainstream of political sci- 
ence. Recent developments in 
decision-making theory, the study 
of comparative politics, and inter- 
national relations theory have all 
found their echo in new ap- 
proaches to the analysis of Soviet 
politics. In this area, the work 
of Graham Allison and James 
Rosenau has been especially im- 
portant.’ 

Allison’s Essence of Decision 
has been unusually influential 
through its forceful demonstration 
of the inadequacy of treating a na- 
tion as a unitary rational actor 
whose every move is explainable 
as the result of a deliberate effort 
to maximize benefits and minimize 
costs. He points out that much 
of a country’s foreign policy may 


2 Graham Allison, Essence of Decision, 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1971; James N. 
Rosenau, Ed., Linkage Politics, New York, 
Free Press, 1969; and James N. Rosenau, 
“Theorizing Across Systems,”’ in Jonathan 
Wilkenfeld, Ed., Conflict Behavior and 
Linkage Politics, New York, McKay, 1973. 
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be the product either of bureau- 
cratic politics (the sharp infight- 
ing among members of the politi- 
cal leadership with differing indi- 
vidual interests and perspectives) 
or of the routine application 
of organizational procedures (the 
standard operating procedures 
that organizations often automati- 
cally and unthinkingly apply with- 
out any clear sense of broader 
political goals). Our lack of de- 
tailed and reliable information on 
Soviet decision-making is a very 
serious impediment to the full 
application of this approach to the 
study of Soviet foreign policy, but 
Allison’s insight does point up the 
need to make every effort to gain 
a deeper understanding of inter- 
nal political processes in the So- 
viet Union. 

James Rosenau’s innovative and 
systematic exploration of the 
“linkages” between domestic and 
international politics has also 
served to sensitize Soviet special- 
ists to previously neglected phe- 
nomena and relationships. Under 
the impact of modern technology, 
all political systems—the Soviet 
system included—are becoming 
more penetrable by outside influ- 
ences, with the result that there 
are increasing interconnections 
between foreign and domestic 
policy. Thus, Soviet intervention 
in Czechoslovakia was motivated 
not just by foreign policy objec- 
tives, but also by the Politburo’s 
fear that developments in Czecho- 
slovakia would heighten Ukrainian 
nationalism and increase the pres- 
sures for liberalization within the 
Soviet Union. Similarly, the pres- 
ent Soviet interest in improved 
East-West relations is due not just 
to external factors (the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, West Germany’s 
Ostpolitik, changes in American 
foreign policy, etc.) but to inter- 
nal forces as well (agricultural 
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and technological deficiencies, the 
search for a politically safe means 
of modernizing, etc.). Without an 
appreciation of such _ linkages 
between domestic and _ foreign 
policy, neither can be fully under- 
stood. 

The distinctive nature of the 
present debate in the West over 
détente is yet another factor pro- 
moting a deeper inquiry into the 
internal sources of Soviet foreign 
policy. Now that some progress— 
however limited—has been made 
toward attaining the original goals 
of diminishing the likelihood of a 
nuclear holocaust, lessening inter- 
national tensions, and increasing 
political, economic and cultural 
interchange between East and 
West, the question naturally arises 
as to where we go from here. 
After years of crisis management 
and day-to-day improvisation, 
there is a searching for a long- 
term policy aimed at the creation 
of a more durable and secure 
international order. This, in turn, 
has led to an increased awareness 
of our need to learn a great deal 
more about the domestic under- 
pinnings of international order. 

In relation to the analysis of 
Soviet politics, this has meant that 
a series of questions that have 
hitherto received insufficient at- 
tention have suddenly been thrust 
to the fore: Is the mellowing of 
Soviet foreign policy inextricably 
linked to and entirely dependent 
upon the prior liberalization of 
that country’s domestic political 
system? If this is indeed the case, 
what _ influence—if | any—can 
Western policy have on_ the 
process of Soviet internal liberali- 
zation? Can this process best be 
encouraged by increasing East- 
West trade and thereby creating a 
web of interdependence and inter- 
penetration; by using the West's 
economic advantages in agricul- 


ture and electronic technology as 
bargaining chips to exact specific 
concessions from the _ Soviet 
Union; by denying the Soviet 
Union Western goods and technol- 
ogy with the expectation that this 
will intensify domestic pressures 
to the point where the Kremlin 
will be forced to move toward lib- 
eralization; or by following a pol- 
icy of benign neglect based on the 
assumption that direct Western 
pressure would prove counterpro- 
ductive and that only forces in- 
digenous to the Soviet Union will 
be capable of bringing about the 
gradual transmission of the 
Communist system? Even if, on 
the other hand, it is concluded 
that there is no necessary link 
between a country’s foreign policy 
and the nature of its internal re- 
gime, or if questions of national 
self-interest are put aside entirely, 
there is still the question of how 
the West should respond to the 
moral questions which exiled So- 
viet writer Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
and other Soviet dissidents have 
so eloquently raised. During previ- 
ous periods of partial détente 
(e.g., 1955, 1959, and 1963), de- 
bate in the West revolved around 
the question of whether the Soviet 
Union’s proclaimed interest in 
peaceful coexistence represented 
a mere tactical shift or a genuine 
change in the perspectives and 
goals of the Soviet leadership. 
This question, too, still remains 
very much at issue, and the cur- 
rent perception of the importance 
of internal-external linkages has 
added a further element of uncer- 
tainty and controversy to the 
search for a deeper understand- 
ing of Soviet foreign policy. 


MORTON SCHWARTZ’S The For- 
eign Policy of the USSR: Domestic 
Factors is the first comprehensive 
book-length study of the impact 
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of domestic factors on the formus 
lation and conduct of Soviet for} 
eign policy. The domestic contex 
in which Soviet foreign policy orig} 
inates is carefully and systemati 
cally surveyed through an exami 
nation of such topics as economic 
geographic, and demographic in} 
puts; the influence of military ca 
pabilities; historically- and ideo§ 
logically-based political beliefs 
and the processes of domestic 
and foreign policy decision-mak# 
ing. Within this framework, the 
author presents a sober but stim: 
ulating analysis which candidly 
points out both what we do know 
and what we remain uncertain} 
about with respect to how various} 
factors (e.g., the Soviet desire for} 
advanced Western technology, the 
waning of ideology, the rapid in-} 
crease in Soviet military capabili-] 
ties) will affect Soviet conduct. In} 
concluding, the author cautions 
that even though the West has aj} 
vital interest in facilitating and} 
encouraging moderate tendencies} 
within the Soviet leadership, our} 
knowledge of  external-internal § 
linkages is still too fragmentary to} 
allow us to predict with confidence} 
what effects particular Western § 
actions will have. | 
Professor Schwartz set himself! 
a notoriously difficult task—J 
namely, writing a book of value’ 
both to highly-trained specialists } 
and to undergraduate students: 
just beginning the study of Soviet: 
politics. Nevertheless, he has suc- 
ceeded with rare and admirable } 
skill. This will long remain an im- } 
portant book, one that not only} 
fills a void in the scholarly litera- 
ture but which also is highly read- } 
able and fully comprehensible to 
undergraduate students. | 


The Conduct of Soviet Foreign | 
Policy is also a very useful work. 
It is an edited collection which 


brings together 26 major articles 
overing a broad range of sub- 
ects such as approaches and 
ethodology in the study of Soviet 
Oreign policy, the role of ideol- 
ogy, the origins of the cold war, 
ast-West relations, etc. Thanks 
0 its generous length, its reprint- 
ng of articles in their entirety, its 
udicious selection of thought- 
brovoking articles representing a 
ide spectrum of views, and its 
omprehensive character, it is a 
odel of what a multipurpose 
eader should be. 

Unlike most earlier collections, 
his work includes a broad selec- 
jon of articles dealing with the 
mpact of domestic politics on So- 
jet foreign policy. These are help- 
ul in giving a sense of what has 
been accomplished, and also of 
hat remains to be done in 
his area. Some of the articles 
are representative of traditional 
remlinology with its almost ex- 
lusive preoccupation with Polit- 
duro power struggles, while others 
attempt to transcend this limited 
approach. Alexander Dallin’s piece 
s especially suggestive in its ex- 
dloration of the implications of 

odernization theory for the study 
of Soviet decision-making, as well 
as in its careful examination of the 
persistence of “Left/Right” 
(“hard/soft,” “hawk/dove,” etc.) 
ssue-cleavages within the Soviet 
leadership. 


VERNON ASPATURIAN’s Process 
and Power in Soviet Foreign Policy 
is another valuable compilation of 
some of the most important work 
that has been done on Soviet for- 
sign policy. The book’s most dis- 
tinctive and useful feature is that 
it assembles under one cover ap- 
proximately 600 pages of Profes- 
sor Aspaturian’s earlier writings, 

hich had been dispersed in a 
large number of separate articles, 


monographs, and edited books. 
Those topics not fully covered in 
Aspaturian’s own far-ranging writ- 
ings are treated in 13 articles by 
other scholars, also republished 
in this collection. 

Aspaturian has long been a pio- 
neer in the study of the domestic 
underpinnings of Soviet foreign 
policy. The present book reprints 
his extensive analyses of the 
structures and processes of Soviet 
foreign policy decision-making, 
and it also contains his pathbreak- 
ing 1966 study, “Internal Politics 
and Foreign Policy in the Soviet 


‘System.”” Whereas Kremlinology 


has tended to focus on individuals 
in the top leadership and their 
struggle for power, Aspaturian 
analyzes the appearance of incipi- 
ent interest groups and their con- 
flicting orientations to political 
issues.* 

In Aspaturian’s view, one of the 
central and most contentious is- 
sues in Soviet politics—and one 
that involves an overlapping of 
domestic and foreign policies— 
has been whether or not the Soviet 
Union should seek a genuine re- 
laxation of international tension 
and a concomitant reallocation of 
resources away from the military- 
industrial sector. Since the vari- 
ous occupational and functional 
groups have their own respective 
vested interests—some in main- 
taining and others in altering the 
existing pattern of resource allo- 
cation—there is considerable evi- 
dence of sharp conflict among 
these groups. Yet, as Aspaturian 
recognizes, such findings repre- 
sent only a starting point in our 
quest for a deeper understanding 
of Soviet foreign policy. We are 


3 For a more recent application of this 
same approach, see Vernon V. Aspaturian, 
“The Soviet Military-Industrial Complex— 
Does it Exist?,” Journal of International Affairs 
(New York), No. 1, 1972, pp. 1-28. 
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still left with the more difficult 
problem of ascertaining the de- 
gree to which—if at all—such 
societal forces shape and con- 
strain the foreign policy choices 
made by the Politburo. 


IT IS A CONCERN with hard-nosed 
practical questions of this kind 
that animates the Rand study by 
Horelick, Johnson, and _ Stein- 
bruner. They begin by asking: Are 
there models of decision-making 
in the social sciences which can 
enhance our ability to understand 
and predict Soviet foreign policy 
behavior? In their search for an- 
swers to this important question, 
the authors provide a valuable 
overview and appraisal of general 
theories of decision-making and of 
recent innovative approaches to 
the study of Soviet foreign policy. 

Building upon the work of 
Graham Allison and others, the 
authors state that “significant 
benefits can accrue to the foreign 
policy analyst if he can generate 
multiple perspectives on the phe- 
nomena he examines,” and they 
further maintain that ‘the quality 
of analysis will depend directly 
upon the analyst’s knowledge of, 
inter alia, organizational and bu- 
reaucratic context” (p. 23). How- 
ever, they acknowledge that for 
the most part we simply do not 
have the raw data that would allow 
us to study the organizational and 
bureaucratic dimensions of Soviet 
foreign policy decision-making, 
and this absence of basic source 
material, combined with the diffi- 
culty of applying abstract models 
to complex reality, leads them to 
caution against the expectation of 
achieving great breakthroughs. 
Instead they call for a series of 
less ambitious endeavors, such as 
detailed case studies of episodes 
in Soviet policymaking where re- 
cently published source materials 
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have not been fully exploited (e.g., 
World War II decision-making); 
further studies of the actual belief- 
systems of members of the Soviet 
political elite; and efforts to lessen 
what they term “the imbalance 
between the high level of effort 
expended on refining techniques 
of content analysis, on the one 
hand, and the comparatively mea- 
ger investment in basic studies of 
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the press as vehicles of partisan 
political communication, on the 
other s(p56)) 

As diverse as the works under 
review are, they all point to a 
common conclusion. No matter 
how frustrating and elusive the 
study of internal-external linkages 
and the process of Soviet decision- 
making is likely to prove, the im- 
portance of this area of investiga- 


tion for scholars and policy-makers 
alike—especially in a period of in- 
creased interpenetration and 
greater —_ interdependence—dic- 
tates a continued search for a 
sounder understanding of the 
ways in which the external inter- 
national environment (including 
Western policies) affects and is af- 
fected by the particular nature of 
domestic Soviet politics. : 


Moscow's Approach to Foreign Trade 
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GLEN ALDEN SMITH: Soviet 
Foreign Trade: Organization, 
Operation, and Policy, 1918-1971. 
New York, Praeger, 1973. 
ANTHONY C. SUTTON: Western 
Technology and Soviet Economic 
Development, 1945 to 1965. 
Stanford, Cal., Hoover Institution 
Press, 1973. 

PAUL DIBB: Siberia and the 
Pacific: A Study of Economic 
Development and Trade 
Prospects. New York, Praeger, 
1972. 

STEVEN ROSEFIELDE: Soviet 
International Trade in Heckscher- 
Ohlin Perspective. Lexington, 
Mass., D.C. Heath & Co., 

1973. 


THE SOVIET APPROACH to for- 


eign trade over the years has 
reflected at least three major 
attitudes: a basic orientation 
toward achieving economic au- 
tarky, a commitment to rapid 


industrialization, and the percep- 
tion that trade can further the 
purpose of diplomatic bargaining. 
However, the net impact of these 
attitudes on Soviet foreign trade 
activities has changed from one 
period to another. 

The early Bolshevik leaders 
viewed the goal of economic self- 
sufficiency as not only attainable 
but as necessary for maintaining 
the independence of the new 
Communist state. However, they 
viewed rapid industrialization as 
an essential precondition for au- 
tarky. Therefore, they were willing 
for a time to trade Soviet agri- 
cultural products for imports of 
machinery to spur industrial de- 
velopment. This commerce was 
basically a matter of expediency 
and never signified a renuncia- 
tion of the fundamental Soviet 
commitment to autarky in favor 
of participation in an international 
division of labor. 
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When we turn to more recent, 
Soviet foreign trade, we discover 
that a number of factors have. 
combined to modify its basically | 
autarkic orientation since World | 
War Il. For one, there was the: 
postwar birth of a number of Com-- 
munist states and the establish-. 
ment of trade relations between | 
them and the USSR. Responding _ 
to these new circumstances, Mos-- 
cow proposed a new concept, “the 
socialist division of labor,” which | 
in effect was an attempt to ex- 
pand the concept of Soviet autarky | 
to embrace most Communist 
countries. | 

Particularly in its trade with | 
Eastern Europe, the USSR found — 
that expansion of the boundaries 
of the autarkic realm had both 
favorable and unfavorable effects © 
on Soviet economic life. On the 
favorable side, some of the East 
European countries contributed to | 
Soviet industrialization by sup- | 


plying machinery and manufac- 
tured products. At the same time, 
however, these countries had their 
jown economic needs and placed 
increasing demands on the Soviet 
Union for raw materials, energy, 
and food. To bring more order 
into these relationships, the Soviet 
leaders established the goal of 
jeconomic and political integration 
lof the countries comprising the 
Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance (CMEA or Comecon). 
While this goal has not been 
reached, it is reflected in the 
continuing efforts of the CMEA 
states to coordinate with one 
another in devising their respec- 
tive national development plans 
and in the fact that roughly two- 
thirds of the volume of trade of 
each of these countries is con- 
ducted with other Communist 
states, predominantly other CMEA 
states. 

A second recent change in 
Soviet foreign trade is an expan- 
sion of economic relations with 
the advanced economies of the 
West. Moscow has apparently real- 
‘ized that the further development 
of the Soviet economy requires 
ian international division of labor 
with the Western countries. In the 
industrial age, autarkic policies 
tend to impede industrial growth 
by cutting off an economy from 
the benefits of specialization and 
technology transfer. The Soviet 
party leaders appear to have 
placed increased value on trade 
with the West. Their recent policy 
of détente may be interpreted in 
part, then, as being designed to 
facilitate the importing of Western 
Capital and technology required 
for the further development of the 
Soviet economy. 

A third major development 
affecting Soviet foreign trade in 
the postwar world is the USSR’s 
emergence as a superpower with 


growing contacts with the less- 
developed countries. The rise of 
Soviet political influence has been 
accompanied by a general in- 
crease in economic activities, par- 
ticularly in association with aid 
programs for the developing coun- 
tries. However, Soviet trade with 
these countries has not neces- 
sarily been linked as closely with 
the political or military interests 
of the Soviet Union as is often 
thought. Soviet requirements for 
raw materials and foodstuffs have 
been met by importing these 
commodities from the developing 
countries, in return for which the 
USSR has supplied machinery, 
equipment, and some raw ma- 
terials. Thus, both sides seem to 
derive comparative economic ad- 
vantage from this trade, whatever 
the political considerations in- 
volved. 

A peculiar aspect of Soviet 
trade policy is its reliance on bi- 
lateral, barter-type agreements. 
Economically, this tends to nar- 
row trade opportunities and can- 
not be justified as a_ rational 
method of achieving an efficient 
international division of labor. 
From a political viewpoint, how- 
ever, such a policy may be ac- 
knowledged to be useful as a 
diplomatic bargaining tool. More- 
over, it is not entirely without an 
economic rationale. Where the na- 
tions concerned are short of hard 
currencies, agreements of the 
bilateral-barter type can be a 
means of promoting mutual trade. 
And they may also help to provide 
trade outlets for Soviet industrial 
commodities which cannot other- 
wise find customers in_ world 
markets. 


FROM WHAT has been said, it is 
clear that the Soviet search for 
an efficient way of exploiting its 
natural resources and productive 
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capacities while adhering to the 
fundamental concept of autarky 
has led to a number of “contra- 
dictions.” The four books reviewed 
here provide deep insight into how 
these contradictions have been 
resolved in Soviet foreign trade 
and suggest the direction such 
activity is likely to take in the 
future. 

Glen A. Smith’s book gives a 
broad analysis of the policies, 
organization, and operation of 
Soviet foreign trade with each of 
the three major areas of the 
world—the West, the Communist 
states, and the developing coun- 
tries—from 1918 through 1971. 
This chronological description of 
the evolution of Soviet trade with 
these three major groupings of 
countries is highly instructive for 
students of Soviet autarkic poli- 
cies. In addition to demonstrating 
Soviet tactics of trade control, it 
also shows the methods employed 
by the Soviet Union to finance 
and promote trade. . 

In his concluding chapters, 
Smith foresees the current Soviet 
efforts to expand trade with the 
West, to enlist long-term Western 
credits to finance trade, and to 
involve Western capital in the 
exploitation of Soviet natural re- 
sources under some form of joint 
venture. He also anticipates the 
Soviet efforts to integrate internal 
CMEA trade, as well as the trend 
toward liberalization of some of 
the CMEA members’ economies. 

On balance, Smith sees no dan- 
ger to the West in these develop- 
ments. Consequently, he favors 
the grant of Western credits and 
other measures designed to in- 
crease East-West trade. He insists 
that there should be no discrimi- 
natory measures taken against 
Communist countries by Western 
countries. Thus, he favors repeal 
of the Battle Act (The Mutual 
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Defense Assistance Control Act 
adopted by the US Congress in 
1951) and a continuation of re- 
cent moves by the US government 
to narrow the list of strategic 
goods whose export to Communist 
countries by the United States or 
its allies is restricted. 

A sharply contrasting view is 
presented by Anthony C. Sutton, 
who claims that the West, in trad- 


ing with the USSR, has acted- 


imprudently and contrary to its 
own self-interest. Through this 
trade, Sutton argues, the Soviet 
Union, ever since 1918, has been 
able to acquire new Western tech- 
nology which it was incapable 
of generating indigenously. This 
transfer of technology, he con- 
tends, has given aid to the head- 
quarters of a world Communist 
movement that menaces the West, 
and without such transfers, the 
Western countries could have 
saved much of their military ex- 
penditures aimed at countering 
the Soviet threat. 

Sutton bases his study of tech- 
nological development and the 
role of East-West trade in tech- 
nological transfer to the postwar 
USSR on elaborate and painstak- 
ing research into the state of 
technology in various branches of 
the Soviet economy. He presents 
an intensive analysis of volumi- 
nous Soviet data, supplemented 
by information from various US 
delegations which have visited the 
Soviet Union. The author already 
has to his credit two earlier books 
devoted to the same theme and 
covering the periods 1917-30 and 
1930-45.* The three books to- 
gether provide a_ tremendous 


1See Antony C. Sutton, Western Technology 
and Soviet Economic Development, 
1917-1930, and Western Technology and 
Soviet Economic Development, 1930-45, both 
published by The Hoover Institution Press 
of Stanford, California, in 1971. 


volume of evidence supporting 
Sutton’s view that there was no 
identifiable fundamental technical 
innovation of Soviet origin from 
1917 to 1965. In attempting to 
explain the inability of the existing 
Soviet socioeconomic system to 


-generate innovation, the author 


points to the nonexistence of 
market competition as a factor 
but maintains that it is not suffi- 
cient to explain the Soviet failure 
in this regard. He maintains that 
the concentration of engineering 
Skills on limited objectives has 
resulted in failure to promote and 
maintain a complex, self-genera- 
tive industrial structure. 

While the reviewer is inclined 
to concur in Sutton’s hypothesis 
of a Soviet failure to develop inno- 
vative ability, he questions whether 
trading with the Soviet Union has 
been totally disadvantageous to 
the West. This trade has involved 
an economic quid pro quo—an 
exchange of Western technologi- 
cal know-how for Soviet commodi- 
ties desired in the West. More- 
over, one might ask what practical 
alternative Sutton proposes. A 
general Western embargo on trade 
with the Communist countries 
would appear to be neither possi- 
ble nor desirable—not possible 
because the Western countries 
differ so much from one another 
in their political and economic re- 
lationships with the Soviet Union; 
not desirable because such action 
would only give rise to other kinds 
of political and economic confu- 
sion and intensify tensions with 
the USSR. Nor can one regard the 
present half-way embargo as very 
effective (although the reviewer 
does not view it as responsible for 
the Soviet Union’s antagonistic at- 
titude toward the United States). 


AS WE LOOK to the future of East- 
West trade, one area where the 
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objectives of Soviet economic de} 
velopment is likely to spur an ex|} 
pansion of commerce is in the} 
eastern part of Siberia where the} 
USSR is undertaking a new pro} 
gram to exploit natural resources. 
Paul Dibb’s study investigates the! 
trade potential of what he calls 
“Pacific Siberia,” an area covering 
East Siberia and the Soviet Far) 
East and occupying one-half ot 


the whole territory of the Soviet) 
Union. This area is inhabited by) 


only 5 percent of the Soviet popu-! 


lation and is very rich in timber,’ 


coal, water power, natural gas, 


iron ore, copper, nickel, and many) 
other minerals. The main obstacle’ 
to development there lies in the} 
conditions—ex- | 
tremely unsuitable for human la-! 


harsh — natural 


bor—and the long distances to. 
markets. 


Dibb’s analysis of the Pacific’ 


Siberian economy ‘is systematic, 
plain, and intelligible, providing 


the precise knowledge that is re-- 


quired to assess the Soviet gov- 


ernment’s Siberian development | 
the eco- | 


program. At present, 


nomic strength of the region lies 


in the timber and fishing indus- 
tries; its weakness, in agriculture; 
the future will belong to the min- 


ing and energy industries. Today, 
the timber and fishing industries | 


generate large surpluses of prod- 
ucts for shipment to other regions / 
of the USSR and for export. Given © 
Dibb argues, © 


reasonable care, 
they should continue to find ready 


and continuing markets. Agricul- | 
ture, on the other hand, has been 


unable to meet official plans for 
self-sufficiency—Dibb 
that Pacific Siberia produces only 
two-fifths of the food needs of its 
13 million-plus people. This is to 
a large part a result of adverse 
climate and soil conditions, but 


Dibb also notes the inefficiency of | 


the state farms, which occupy 


estimates | 


ee 


ome 70 percent of the total farm- 
and of the area. As a result of all 
hese factors, Pacific Siberia will, 
or the foreseeable future, remain 
eavily dependent on the importa- 
ion of foodstuffs either from other 
arts of the Soviet Union, or per- 
laps from abroad. While imports 
f food from China are at present 
mprobable, Australia, New Zea- 
and, and Canada are would-be 
uppliers. 

For the future it is the mining 
ind energy sectors—still awaiting 
arge-scale development — which 
vill provide products both for do- 
nestic use and for export, in par- 
icular to Japan and the United 
states. To raise the necessary 
capital, the Soviet Union has 
asked some of the Western coun- 
ries to cooperate in Siberian de- 
felopment projects. Japan is par- 
icularly interested and in fact 
vas entered into several projects 
Nhich, while small in scale, are 
irgently needed (e.g., develop- 
ment of lumber exporting opera- 
‘ions). 

However, larger-scale projects, 
such as development of Yakutiya 
gas reserves, or construction of 
an oil pipeline across Siberia from 
Tyumen to the port of Nakhodka 
(or the recent proposal for Japa- 
nese cooperation in construction 
of the second Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way—the Baikal-Amur Mainline), 
are still under negotiation between 
the Soviet and Japanese govern- 
ments. The latter has been hesi- 
tant to act promptly on these 
roposals because of the difficul- 
ies in making precise economic 
alculations, the risks involved in 
providing huge amounts of capi- 
al, and various political considera- 
tions. While it thus remains to be 
seen how successful the Soviet 
Union will be in enlisting foreign 
Capital for exploiting Siberian re- 
sources, the policy seems to be a 


big step toward Soviet participa- 
tion in an international division 
of labor. 


SUCH A development would argue 
that economic criteria play an im- 
portant part in Soviet foreign 
trade, something which not all 
observers are prepared to con- 
cede. There is the view that 
Soviet trade policy places greatest 
priority on political considerations 
rather than on the principle of 
comparative advantage. Propo- 
nents of this view argue that the 
Soviet system of domestic price- 
setting—which is planned and 
influenced by political objectives 
—results in a disparity between 
Soviet and world market prices 
that makes rational calculation of 
comparative advantage virtually 
impossible. 

Steven Rosefielde challenges 
this popular conception in an 
ambitious and pioneering econo- 
metric investigation of Soviet 
trade. His analysis seems to cor- 
roborate the applicability to the 
structure of Soviet foreign trade 
of the Hecksher-Ohlin theorem, 
which asserts that a nation’s com- 
parative advantage or disadvan- 
tage is determined by the relative 
abundance or scarcity of its 
domestic productive factors vis- 
a-vis those of a would-be trading 
partner. The study reveals that 
over the period 1955-68, there 
existed “a tendency for Soviet 
Leontief statistics to be positively 
associated with [the] per capita 
GNP proxy for capital-labor avail- 
abilities” (pp. 62-64)—that is to 
say, during the period in question 
Soviet trade with countries with a 
relatively low per capita income, 
e.g., third-world countries, was 
marked by a capital-intensive ex- 
port bias, while Soviet trade with 
countries having a high per capita 
income, e.g., Western states, 
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showed a labor-intensive export 
bias. 

Rosefielde’s computation cov- 
ers factor proportions generated 
in Soviet trade as a whole, in 
Soviet bilateral trade, and in trade 
with three political groups— 
CMEA, the Western nations, and 
a group of less developed coun- 
tries. He also attempts to analyze 
the mechanism which has resulted 
in a structure of Soviet trade 
which seems to conform to the 
Hecksher-Ohlin theorem. His con- 
clusion is that the Soviet pattern 
results from comparative advan- 
tage calculations based on labor 
value. 

Now, Rosefielde’s findings do 
not preclude microeconomic irra- 
tionalities in Soviet trade, nor do 
they say anything about the opti- 
mality of overall Soviet trade or 
of its present distribution among 
the three major political group- 
ings. Indeed, the fact that two- 
thirds of total Soviet trade has 
long been confined to the Com- 
munist states must be explained 
on political, not commercial, 
grounds. Likewise, the fact that 
total Soviet exports of machinery 
and equipment—low-priced com- 
pared to other Soviet goods— 
are less than Soviet imports of 
similar foreign goods may be an 
outcome of political manipulation. 

Thus, we see that Soviet for- 
eign trade policy still reflects the 
conflicting requirements of a 
growth-oriented economic policy 
and an underlying penchant for 
autarky. For the former, the 
Soviet Union must increasingly 
adhere to the principle of com- 
parative cost, whereas the latter 
forces it to cling to political pro- 
tectionism. On balance, however, 
at present the trend seems to be 
for the imperatives of growth to 
take precedence over the quest 
for autarky. 


——————_———_——— 
Correspondence 


NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed 
to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC 
20547. 


MAOISM AND 
METHODOLOGY 


TO THE EDITORS: Louis A. 
Barth’s review entitled “The 
Maoist Ideology: Roots and 
Political Impact” (Problems 
of Communism, November- 
December 1975) raises some 
interesting points in a period 
when paradoxical events 
seem to be taking place in 
Communist China—when a 
rational, technological society 
is being inexorably estab- 
lished at the same time that 
nativistic and antibourgeois 
ideologies are being pro- 
moted. Barth made the point 
that a question of importance 
for social science—namely, 
the explication of a method- 
ology for the study of ideol- 
Ogy—was apparently ignored 


or left implicit in the 1973 
volume edited by Chalmers 
Johnson, /deology and Politics 
in Contemporary China, The 
point is well taken, particu- 
larly with regard to two arti- 
Cles of significance in the vol- 
ume, Benjamin |. Schwartz's 
discussion of Mao’s concep- 
tion of science and Rensse- 
laer W. Lee III’s essay on the 
interplay of politics and tech- 
nology. Both articles suggest 
that political action and out- 
look in Communist China 
acquire vitality and complex- 
ity from the interaction of 
ideology and science, but 
neither uses a methodological 
approach to define ideology. 

Barth proceeds to posit a 
methodology, but one which 
gives short shrift to the con- 
textual role of ideology in so- 
ciety. This is curious, since 
he takes note of John Israel’s 
suggestion (in another article 
in the volume) that it is nec- 
essary to find a methodology 
which accounts appropriately 
for cultural nuances. The 
marriage of the social science 
of “logic” and cultural “facts” 
has been less than fruitful 
across a whole range of is- 
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sues, and this accounts to a 
large degree for current di- 
lemmas in setting out a cul- 
turally-relevant methodology. 
Just any methodology will not 
do; after all, there are a lot 
of them around, as Barth well 
implies by his discussion of 
debate in the Soviet Union 
over the functions of ideology. 

The “logic” which drives 
ideologies may only be dis- 
cernible when we concede 
that going “mad” may well be 
a Cultural necessity for vision- 
aries to become “men of the 
people,” to voice aspirations 
which then refocus relevant 
political actions. Political 
analysis may not be as 
“clean” as Barth would like; 
letters do not necessarily 
make an alphabet. Gramsci’s 
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In the article, “Modernization and Baltic Nationalism,” 
by V. Stanley Vardys (Problems of Communism, 
September-October 1975), a reference work cited in 
footnote 28, page 38, was incorrectly dated. 

The proper citation is: Narodnoe khoziastvo Latviiskoi 
SSR v 1971 godu (The National Economy of the Latvian 
SSR in 1971), Riga, Statistika, 1972, p. 56. 


Prison Notebooks and Mer- 
leau-Ponty’s Primacy of Per- 
ception suggest that political 
institutions do fundamentally. 
and significantly interact with 
the “madness” of needs and 
vision. A culturally-relevant. 
methodology will not be set 
out here; suffice it to say that. 
the “root” of ideological func- 
tions is not to be found in 
logical exegesis. Dynamic 
analysis still waits to be 
achieved; it will come about 
only if we grasp the political 
consequences of Maoist think- | 
ing, the way it motivates and 
agitates, not if we merely: 
focus on the “logic” of the™ 
thought Mao began with. 
i 
GARDEL FEURTADO 

Reston, Virginia’ 
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Southeast Asia Today = 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The Communist takeovers in Indochina in 1975 have not only produced 
major alterations in the situation in Southeast Asia but also raised many questions about the future 
of the area. The following articles attempt to illuminate various aspects of the current state of 
affairs there. Ms. Hammer assesses the recent foreign policies of the three Indochinese Communist 
countries—Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Mr. Zimmerman analyzes the Communist insurgency 

in Thailand, with attention to the impact of the Communist victories in Indochina on the 
prospects of the local Communists. Mr. Durdin examines the international and domestic factors 
affecting the fortunes of a divided Philippine Communist movement. 


Indochina: 


Communist but Nonaligned 


By Ellen J. Hammer 


or the first time since the countries of Indo- 
china regained their independence from 
France more than two decades ago, regimes 
rofessing a common ideology sit in Phnom Penh, 
/ientiane, Saigon, and Hanoi. The long struggle to 
Jnite the people of Vietnam, now over 45 million in 
lumber, under the Hanoi government—a struggle 
hat ravaged Cambodia and Laos as well as Vietnam 
—has transformed the political map of Indochina. 
On April 30, 1975, when North Vietnamese troops 
entered Saigon, the partition of Vietnam was ended 
Or all essential purposes, although formal reunifica- 
ion at the governmental level would await nation- 
Nide elections a year later. Even before the capitula- 
ion of Saigon, a revolutionary regime was proclaimed 


Ms, Hammer is a specialist on Indochina who has 
een residing in Paris. Her writings include The 
struggle for Indochina, 1940-55: Vietnam and the 
‘rench Experience (an expansion of a 1954 study), 
1966, and Vietnam: Yesterday and Today, 1966. 


in Phnom Penh on April 17, and the new constitution 
adopted in January 1976 established “an independ- 
ent, unified, peaceful, neutral, nonaligned .. . state 
of the people, workers, farmers and all other Cam- 
bodian laborers,” to be known henceforth as “Demo- 
cratic Cambodia.”* In Laos, in December 1975, the 
Lao People’s Revolutionary Party emerged from be- 
hind the facade of coalition government it had main- 
tained with non-Communist elements, to abolish the 
monarchy and replace it with the Lao People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

For these new revolutionary regimes ruling over 
seven million Cambodians and three million Laotians, 
as for the long-entrenched government in Hanoi, the 
coming of peace brought new options and new priori- 
ties. It was the time for the Indochinese governments 
to redefine their relations with other governments 

Sptandont of Liocuments 


1 The text of the Constitution was read by Information and 
Propaganda Minister Hu Nim oVer Ra Ph om Penh on January 5, 
1976. See Foreign Broadcast Information Service (hereafter FBIS), 
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within Indochina and outside—with their Communist 
allies, with their non-Communist neighbors in South- 
east Asia, and with the remainder of the non-Com- 
munist world. 


‘Militant Solidarity” 


To describe the relationship of their three ruling 
parties and governments, the leaders of the new 
Indochina employ the term “militant solidarity.” This 
term is a useful reminder that the revolutionary re- 
gimes in Vientiane and Phnom Penh are not simply 
reflections of Vietnamese Communist power. Even 
while pursuing similar objectives, the three govern- 
ments have retained their separate national identi- 
ties and show every intention of continuing to do so. 

There are strong bonds among them. Their leaders 
have been formed by a shared revolutionary experi- 
ence and by an extended war against a common en- 
emy. Many are veterans of the Indochinese Commu- 
nist Party founded by Ho Chi Minh in 1930. 

The entire territory of colonial French Indochina, 
in which Paris had joined Laos, Cambodia, and Viet- 
nam under its control: during the 19th century, was 
the theater of the war led by Ho Chi Minh against 
France from 1946 to 1954. The Vietnamese Commu- 
nists tried in 1954 to win international recognition 
for the local revolutionary movements they had nur- 
tured on Laotian and Cambodian soil during the fight- 
ing, but this challenge to the legitimacy of the con- 
servative regimes in both countries was rejected by 
the Geneva conference that recognized the indepen- 
dence of the Indochinese states.’ 

However, the Laotian Communist movement, the 
Pathet Lao, remained in de facto control of two 
northeastern provinces bordering North Vietnam. 
Guided, trained, and supplied by Hanoi, the Pathet 
Lao used the following years to exploit the weakness 
and blunders of the royal government and extended 
its sway over other areas of Laos. 

In contrast, Hanoi’s Cambodian allies, who were 
less fortunately situated than the Pathet Lao, were 
refused any enclave on Cambodian territory by the 
government of King (later Prince) Norodom Siha- 
nouk. Several thousand departed for North Vietnam 
with Ho Chi Minh’s troops, who evacuated Cambodia 
after the Geneva accords. The Cambodian exiles re- 
mained in North Vietnam until a right-wing coup 


2 It should be noted that Cambodia had achieved its independence 
the previous year, in 1953. 


d’état against Norodom Sihanouk established a re- 
public in Phnom Penh in March 1970. The war that 
had been raging in Vietnam during the 1960's and 
had long since spread to Laos, then engulfed Cam- 
bodia as well. The deposed prince and his royalist 
followers joined forces with local revolutionaries, his 
longtime enemies, against the new republic, and 
their ranks were swelled by the return of their coun- 
trymen from Hanoi. Together, these old and new 
revolutionaries constituted the resistance TOV ea 
that was known as the Khmer Rouge. 

On April 24-25, 1970, at a meeting in South China, 
the Vietnamese moved to resurrect the Indochinese 
alliance that had been created by the Ho Chi Minh 
government with pro-Communist groups in Laos and 
Cambodia 19 years earlier, during the war against the: 
French. Prime Minister Pham Van Dong of North 
Vietnam, Norodom Sihanouk, and the titular heads) 
of the South Vietnamese resistance movement and) 
the Pathet Lao, Nguyen Huu Tho and Prince Sou- 
phanouvong, pledged mutual assistance to defeat the: 
United States and its allies.’ 

The pressures of the intensifying war reinforced 
the dependence of both Cambodians and Laotians on 
the Vietnamese, who continued to maintain troops on 
Cambodian and Laotian territory after the war ended. 
But after the Communist takeovers in the two coun- 
tries, the new Indochinese governments began to: 
display their strong nationalism. 

The Laotians, while remaining close to the Viet- 
namese, stated their intention, in the governmental. 
Program of Action that is the charter of the regime, 
“to strengthen and consolidate the relations, solidar- 
ity, friendship, cooperation, and mutual assistance’ 
between the Lao government and people and the gov- 
vernment and peoples of Vietnam and Cambodia so 
as to build each country and advance along each 
country’s specific path. .. .”* 

Phnom Penh’s sensitivity about its own national 
interests has on occasion strained relations with the 
Vietnamese despite the past and present ties be- 
tween the two revolutions. In the background has: 
been the memory of Vietnamese conquest and occu- 
pation at the expense of the Cambodians before the 
French colonial period. Dealings between the two 
countries have long been complicated by the pres- 


3 See Peking Review, Special Issue, May 8, 1970. The original 
alliance had been proclaimed by the Viet Minh, the Khmer National 
United Front, and the Pathet Lao in March 1951. 

4 The text of this Program of Action was read by Kaysone 
Phomvihan over Radio Vientiane on December 4, 1975. See FBIS, 
op. Cit., Dec. 18, 1975, Supplement 19. 
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Chiefs of four delegations from the three countries of Indochina sign a joint declaration in South China in 
April 1970. Seated from left to right are: Norodom Sihanouk, head of state in the newly-created Cambo- 
dian revolutionary government; Prince Souphanouvong, titular head of the Pathet Lao; Nguyen Huu Tho, 
President of the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam; and Pham Van Dong, Premier of 


he Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 


nce of large minorities of each of these peoples on 
the soil of the other. Even in the 1970’s, during the 
War, there were reports of armed clashes between 
the Khmer Rouge and their Vietnamese allies.? The 
friction has been intensified by the fact that the new 
Phnom Penh government inherited territorial dis- 
ie with the Vietnamese over the ownership of 
Slands in the Gulf of Thailand and over land bound- 
aries. 
During the summer of 1975, Le Duan, First Secre- 
tary of the Vietnam Lao Dong Party, led a delegation. 
to Phnom Penh; however, this visit apparently was 
ot successful enough for either party to wish to give 
t much publicity.’ Later that summer, Khieu Sam- 
han, the Cambodian Deputy Premier who in 1976 
as to become chief of state, arrived in Hanoi for the 


' 5 See Kenneth Quinn, ‘The Khmer Krahom Program to Create a 
mmunist Society in Southern Cambodia,’ Report from the American 
onsulate in Can Tho, South Vietnam, Can Tho A-008, Feb. 19, 1974. 
6 For official statements on this visit, see Radio Phnom Penh, 
ug. 2, 1975, in FBIS, op. cit., Aug. 4, 1975, and Nhan Dan (Hanoi), 
Aug. 3, 1975, in ibid. A more critical evaluation appears in Far Eastern 
conomic Review (Hong Kong), Feb. 27, 1976. 


—Photo from Vietnam (Hanoi), No. 150, 1970, p. 3. 


first peacetime meeting of the Cambodian, Laotian, 
and Vietnamese leaders, to commemorate the 30th 
anniversary of the Vietnamese declaration of inde- 
pendence on September 2. But this same period was 
marked by the strengthening of Cambodia’s already 
close ties to Communist China, and the growing in- 
fluence of the Chinese seemed to act as a counter- 
weight to Vietnamese influence. “The two sides are 
determined to unite still more closely,” declared a 
communiqué signed by the Cambodians and Chinese 
in Peking in September.’ 

A Vietnamese-Laotian declaration in February 
1976 offered Phnom Penh gratitude and support “for 
peaceful, neutral, nonaligned and democratic Kam- 
puchea [Cambodia] in her territorial integrity.” ° How- 
ever, according to Hanoi sources, reports continued 
of clashes in border areas where Vietnamese troops 
were stationed on Cambodian soil. Phnom Penh 


7 See Far Eastern Economic Review, Oct. 3, 1975. 

8 Vietnam News Agency, Radio Hanoi, Feb. 11, 1976, in FBIS, 
op. cit., Feb. 12, 1976. These words, including ‘‘in her territorial 
integrity,” were a direct quotation from the Cambodian constitution 
promulgated the previous month. 
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ormally protested to Hanoi—without success—when 
a large Vietnamese force established itself in the 
northeastern province of Ratanikiri.° 

In describing the situation in Stung Treng Province, 

here the Cambodian, Laotian, and Vietnamese fron- 
iers meet, a Phnom Penh Radio commentary de- 
lared: “We always carry our guns at the ready and re- 
main alert, scanning the horizon and patrolling every 
nook and cranny, so as to detect and stop the enemy 
rom encroaching on our beloved Cambodian father- 
land.” ** Cambodian leaders have insisted, in strongly 
ationalistic statements, that they would permit no 
Oreign bases on Cambodian territory and be a party 
0 no foreign alliances. This exercise in the language 
of ‘‘nonalignment,” to which Phnom Penh has sub- 
scribed, clearly made no exception for the only major 
regional power in the area, Vietnam. 

By contrast, the Laotian Prime Minister, Kaysone 
Phomvihan, who is also Secretary General of the Lao 
People’s Revolutionary Party, has emphasized the 

lose ties that exist between his government and 
party and their Vietnamese counterparts—ties which 
North Vietnam’s Le Duan has called a “special rela- 
ionship.”** Kaysone has spoken of “the friendship 
and ironlike militant solidarity between the peoples 
of the three fraternal countries of Laos, Vietnam, and 
(Cambodia, and . . . the special great solidarity be- 
tween the peoples of Laos and Vietnam.” This soli- 
darity is the culmination of the 30-year revolutionary 
struggle that was carried on under the leadership of 
ithe Indochinese Communist Party until the Lao Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Party could take over.” 

Beyond the “Marxism-Leninism” and “proletarian 
internationalism” invoked by Laotian leaders to ex- 
iplain their intimacy with the Vietnamese lay a far 
older historical pattern. Laos has traditionally been 
drawn to one or another of the poles of attraction 


9 Far Eastern Economic Review, Feb. 27, 1976. 

10 /bid., March 5, 1976. 

11 Vietnam News Agency, Radio Hanoi, Feb. 8, 1976, in FBIS, 
op. cit., Feb. 10, 1976. The joint communique issued in Hanoi a few 
days later by the two parties and governments (see footnote 8) spoke 
of ‘‘the special, pure, consistent, exemplary and rarely-to-be-seen 
relationship that has bound Vietnam to Laos.” 

12 Vietnam New Agency, Radio Hanoi, Feb. 8, 1976, in FBIS, op cit., 
Feb. 10, 1976. 

13 According to an official history of the Lao People’s Revolutionary 
Party, ‘after a period of preparations at the congress of 
representatives of the former members of the Indochinese Communist 
Party, on March 22, 1955, the 300-member Lao People’s Party was 
formally founded. To conform itself to the class character and the 
requirements of the leadership of the struggle, the Lao People’s Party 
was renamed the Lao People’s Revolutionary Party as from the second 
congress in February 1972.’’ KPL, Radio Vientiane, March 23, 1976, 
in ibid., March 24, 1976. 


Khmer Rouge forces, armed with Chinese machine 
guns, man a mobile sentry post on the Mekong River 
in Cambodia. 


—C/Que via Camera Press. 


represented by the two more powerful countries on 
its borders—Thailand, just across the Mekong River, 
whose population is closely related to the lowland 
Lao (the most numerous of the variety of ethnic 
groups that compose the Laotian nation) and whose 
northeast provinces contain 15 million inhabitants 
that speak the same dialect and observe the same 
customs as the lowland Lao do; and Vietnam, to the 
east and north, where the same ethnic minorities live 
in the mountains on both sides of the frontier. With 
Vietnamese influence now in the ascendant, Laotian 
leaders have already discussed plans to do as Lao- 
tians had in comparable periods of their history and 
shift their capital from Vientiane, which is separated 
from Thailand only by the Mekong River, to another 
site farther to the north, in the Plain of Jars, with 
easy access to Vietnam.” 

Laotian Communist power was long centered in 
the two provinces of Houa Phan (Sam Neua) and 


14 Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 29, 1975. This matter was 
discussed by the previous coalition government. When questioned 
soon after the declaration of the Lao People’s Democratic Republic 
about moving the capital, Kaysone said the new government had 
not yet considered the question. Radio Vientiane, Dec. 22, 1975, in 
FBIS, op. cit., Dec. 30, 1975. 
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Phong Saly, each of which shares a common bound- 
ary with Vietnam. From these bases the Pathet Lao 
collaborated with the Vietnamese during two wars. 
The Vietnamese constructed a network of roads link- 
ing the two provinces with Vietnam, and these they 
have continued to extend and improve. Vietnamese 
engineers and laborers are still at work in this region, 
where for years Vietnamese soldiers had fought with 
the Pathet Lao and trained them, with, in Kaysone’s 
words, “the sincere will to build the Lao revolution- 
ary forces into powerful and firm ones, making them 
a decisive factor for the victory of the revolu- 
TION: Sey. 

Economic necessity has also reinforced Laotian 
ties with Vietnam. Laos is landlocked and depends 
on its neighbors for access to the outside world. 
Bangkok’s decision in November 1975 to close the 
frontier with Laos following a border incident played 
into Hanoi’s hands. Laos was forced to turn away 
from its trading partner on the other side of the 
Mekong and to look to Hanoi for an outlet to the sea. 
In this emergency, Hanoi dispatched supplies by land 
and began an airlift to bring fuel and food to Vientiane, 
and the Soviet Union and other countries sent help. 
Vietnam undertook to transport 60,000 tons of Laos- 
bound merchandise during 1976 and to improve 
transport links between the two countries. 

More important for the future, the Laotians and 


- pear to have remained amicable. In the Laotians’ time 


the Vietnamese are committed to building a road 
from Laos across Vietnam to the coast. When this | 
road is completed, Bangkok will lose its dominant 
position in direct Laotian trade and in the transit of 
Laotian imports and exports. 

The Laotians have been promised many other types 
of Vietnamese assistance. When Laotian leaders 
visited Hanoi in February 1976, the two governments 
worked out a program of far-reaching cooperation in 
economic, cultural, and scientific matters. The Viet- 
namese will train economic, financial, scientific, and 
technical cadres and increase their aid in such areas 
as education and health. On the return of the dele- 
gation to Vientiane, the Laotian government an- 
nounced that several major problems between the two 
countries had been solved.’ 

Although the Cambodian revolution has assumed 
a more radical guise than that of its neighbors, rela- 
tions between the two smaller Indochinese states ap- 


of economic crisis, with the Thai border closed, their 
neighbors across the southern frontier in Cambodia - 
have made friendly gestures of support. In March 
1976, Phnom Penh presented Vientiane 3,000 tons 


15 Vietnam New Agency, Radio Hanoi, Feb. 8, 1976, in ibid., 
Feb. 10, 1976. 

16 Radio Hanoi, Feb. 11, 1976, and Radio Vientiane, Feb. 18 and 21, 
1976, in ibid., Feb. 12, 19, and 23, 1976. 


Aid to Laos: left, an East German plane donated to help transport from Hanoi aid shipments Originating in’ 
the USSR and other socialist states; right, emergency supplies being airlifted from Hanoi to Vientiane. 


—Link/ADN-ZB via Sovfoto and S. Takeuchi/Far Eastern Economic Review. 
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of rice.” Phnom Penh has agreed to allow Laos to 
use the port of Kompong Som and a road for the 
transit of goods.’* While Kaysone has not yet visited 
Phnom Penh, a Laotian delegation was said to have 
been warmly received there in December 1975, and 
Kaysone made a point of calling the mission a brilli- 
ant success.” Diplomatic relations were established 
between Laos and Cambodia in March 1976. 
Whatever the “militant solidarity” between the 
three states of Indochina, however, their postwar 


problems cannot be resolved without substantial out-- 


side assistance. This is especially true of Hanoi, whose 
enormous problems of reconstruction and develop- 
ment have been compounded by the necessity of deal- 
ing with the severe economic problems in South Viet- 
nam. The Soviet Union and China had provided sub- 
stantial and indispensable help throughout the war, 
and it was to one or both of them that the Indo- 
chinese states naturally turned first. 


The USSR and China 


In early 1975, Ho Chi Minh’s dictum that Vietnam 
should steer a middle course between the Soviet 
Union and China, accepting aid from both and alien- 
ating neither, was still the basis of Hanoi’s foreign 
policy. While the USSR’s geographic remoteness 
from Vietnam may theoretically have given it greater 
appeal as an ally, no responsible Vietnamese gov- 
ernment could ignore China’s proximity on Vietnam’s 
northern frontier. The widely publicized anti-Chinese 
component in the Vietnamese political tradition is 
‘most meaningful when understood not just as a leg- 
‘acy of the succession of wars Vietnam had fought 
to win and safeguard its independence from China, 
‘but also as a reminder of the geographic imperative 
‘that made it impossible for Hanoi to formulate a 
‘foreign policy without reference to China. 
| Throughout the war years, the rivalry between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China had not pre- 
vented Hanoi from dealing more or less equally with 
‘both, but with peace this became more difficult be- 
cause the antagonism between the two Communist 
powers led them to take opposite positions on mat- 
ters of direct concern to the Vietnamese. The Rus- 
sians, desirous of checkmating the Chinese, favored 


a strong Vietnam and encouraged its rapid reunifi- 


17 Radio Vientiane, March 26, 1976, in ibid., March 29, 1976. 

18 Far Eastern Economic Review, Jan. 30, 1976. 

19 /bid., and Radio Vientiane, Feb. 18, 1976, in FBIS, op. cit., 
Feb. 19, 1976. 


cation. Moscow also wished to see the Americans 
withdraw from their remaining bases in Southeast 
Asia. China, on the other hand, fearful of encircle- 
ment by the Soviet Union and its allies, was not 
eager to have Vietnam emerge as a strong regional 
power, and was ready to accept a continuing Ameri- 
can military presence in countries like Thailand and 
the Philippines. 

Thus, in pursuing its own national interests, post- 
war Hanoi clearly found a more sympathetic hearing 
in Moscow than in Peking. In addition, China’s insist- 
ence that it, too, is a developing country and a mem- 
ber of the Third World, while perhaps politically at- 
tractive to other developing countries (like Thailand, 
for example) suggested the inability of the Chinese to 
provide industrial and technological aid of a sophisti- 
cation and in the quantity that the Vietnamese re- 
quired for the five-year plan on which they were 
about to embark in January 1976. 

While there is no reason to believe that Hanoi has 
abandoned its objective of maintaining friendly re- 
lations with both the Soviet Union and China, there 
have been clear signs in recent months of a greater 
differentiation in Vietnamese attitudes toward the 
two countries than was previously the case. In Octo- 
ber 1975, for example, Le Duan visited Moscow, 
where he received an enthusiastic reception. During 
his stay, he and Leonid Bezhnev signed a joint dec- 
laration stating that they held “completely identical 
views” on foreign policy. The Vietnamese specifically 
endorsed the Soviet position on key issues where 
this position differed from that of the Chinese—such 
as the merits of the Helsinki Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe held the previous 
Summer and support for the Portuguese Commu- 
nists. At the same time, Vietnam and the USSR con- 
cluded two economic agreements—one for aid and 
trade during 1976, the other a long-term pact to last 
the length of Hanoi’s five-year economic plan for 
1976-80. Under these agreements, future cooperation 
between the two countries was to include coordina- 
tion of economic development plans, the dispatch 
of Soviet experts to Vietnam, and continued Soviet 
training of Vietnamese specialists in economic, tech- 
nical, and cultural affairs. It would take place within 
“the framework of multilateral cooperation of the so- 
cialist countries.””° 

As detailed in January 1976, Soviet economic and 
technical assistance to Vietnam is to involve the 


20 Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 31, 1975, in FBIS, Daily Report: Soviet 
Union, Nov. 4, 1975. 
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Le Duan (third from left in foreground), First Secretary of the Vietnam Workers’ Party, leads Hanoi’s delega- 
tion in Soviet-Vietnamese negotiations in Moscow on October 28, 1975. On the Soviet side are, from the 
left, Defense Minister A.A. Grechko, Soviet Premier A.N.Kosygin, CPSU General Secretary L./. Brezhnev, So- 
viet President N.V. Podgornyy, and Foreign Minister A.A. Gromyko. 


construction of some 40 projects. These include a 
hydropower engineering project on the Black River 
with a hydroelectric station of 1.7-million-kilowatt 
Capacity, a thermal power station of 500,000-kilo- 
watt capacity, a coal mine with an annual production 
of 2.4 million tons, and expansion of the Lao Cai 
mine for an annual production of 1.5 million tons of 
apatite. The Soviets are also to assist the Vietnamese 
in prospecting for oil, gas, and solid minerals, and 
in developing agriculture. This technical aid is to 
be “on a compensation basis.” 

Le Duan was present at the 25th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, held in Moscow in February- 
March 1976. (Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, Foreign 
Minister of the Provisional Government of South Viet- 
nam, also attended.) Treated on the same level as 
the leaders of the East European Communist parties, 
Le Duan used the occasion to declare that the Com- 
munist victory in South Vietnam was “inseparable 
from the powerful support, the all-round, tremen- 
Pace a tie ah es de 


21 TASS, Jan. 4, 1976, in ibid., Jan. 8, 1976; Sotsialisticheskaya 
industriya (Moscow), Jan. 28, 1976, in ibid., Nov. 4, 1976. It has been 
reported that the Soviet projects in Vietnam include a glass factory 
at Cam Ranh Bay in South Vietnam. See The New York Times, 

Feb. 15, 1976. 


—V. Mastyukov/TASS via Sovfoto. 


dous, valuable, and effective aid of the Soviet Union.” 
At the same time, he joined West European Commu- 
nist leaders in emphasizing that the “irresistible: 
trend of our time is creating even more possibilities. 
for Communists in all countries, so that... they: 
may find diversified ways, forms, and methods of! 
Struggle suitable for the conditions of each country’ 
to take the revolution forward to its final noble: 
goal.””? 

Vietnam’s dealings with China, in contrast to its 
relations with the Soviet Union, have been notice- 
ably reserved in tone—despite the signing of a new 
economic aid agreement between the two countries 
in September 1975. On his first postwar visit to China 
in the same month, Le Duan left without even issuing 
a joint communiqué with the Chinese. The Spratlys 
and the Paracels, two groups of islands in the South 
China Sea, an area that is reputed to be rich in oil, 
are still in dispute between the Vietnamese and the 
Chinese. The Paracels have been under Chinese oc- 
cupation since Peking seized them from Saigon in 
1974. The Spratlys, where the Philippines and the 
Nationalist Chinese government on Taiwan also have 
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a foothold, were taken over by the Vietnamese from 
the Thieu government of Saigon even before they 
entered that city. To Chinese claims of sovereignty 
over the Spratlys, the Hanoi army newspaper, Quan 
Doi Nhan Dan, retorted that the army was “ready to 
accept any mission anywhere” and “to go as far as 
the border areas and sea islands to maintain the 
security of the fatherland.”” 

Although many countries continued diplomatic re- 
lations they already had, or opened up new ones, 
with the Provisional Government of South Vietnam 
during the transitional period, Peking—and Moscow, 
for that matter—did not maintain an embassy in 
the South. The first official Peking delegation to visit 
Saigon after the Communist takeover did not arrive 
until January 1976. The presence of a large Chinese 
minority in the Saigon-Cholon area may have been 
one reason for this effort on the part of the Vietnam- 
ese to discourage diplomatic activity in South Viet- 
nam by the Chinese Communists. 

For Vientiane, as for Hanoi, the area of political 

choice in regard to the two major Communist powers 
in the north has been shaped by a mix of geography 
history, and economic need. In view of the special 
relationship with Hanoi, the Laotians doubtless have 
had to consider the Vietnamese position as well. 
_ The Chinese, as a Laotian official has put it, are 
neighbors, sharing the same borders; the two peoples 
have planted their crops in the same mountains and 
ricefields and bathed in the same river.** Moreover, 
the northwest region of Laos is as permeable to the 
Chinese as the northeast is to the Vietnamese, and 
as the Vietnamese had done in Phong Saly and Houa 
Phan, Peking had crisscrossed the northwest prov- 
inces with roads linking the entire region to China. 
In March 1976, plans were announced for the Chi- 
nese to extend this road system southward, so that 
Laos would be able “‘to open four entrances to China, 
Vietnam, Kampuchea [Cambodia] and Thailand.”” 
During the war, the Chinese had also provided con- 
Siderable aid to Laos, as they had to Vietnam, and 
hey continued to deliver such items as trucks, bi- 
cycles, rice, fuel, oil, and cement. 


23 The New York Times, Jan. 25, 1976. Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap wrote 
everal months later: ‘‘We must steadily protect our nation’s 
inalienable independence and sovereignty and the sacred territorial 
integrity of our fatherland with all its land, airspace, and territorial 

aters from the frontier and mainland to the islands and continental 
helf. .. ."’ Hoc Tap (Hanoi), May 1976, as broadcast over Radio 
Hanoi, May 6, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific, May 10, 
1976. 

24 Radio Vientiane, Feb. 6, 1976, in ibid., Feb. 9, 1976. 

25 Pathet Lao News Agency, March 18, 1976, in ibid., March 19,1976. 
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Kaysone Phomvihan, Laotian Prime Minister and 
party chief, meets with Chinese Party Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung on March 17, 1976, in Peking. 


—Wide World. 


After the proclamation of the Democratic Republic 
in December 1975, the Chinese increased their aid 
to Vientiane.”® Then, in March 1976, Laotian Premier 
Kaysone, on the heels of a trip to Moscow, signed a 
new agreement with the Chinese in Peking for eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation and Chinese inter- 
est-free loans to Laos.”’ “The victories recorded by 
the Laos people cannot be thought of separately from 
the assistance of the Chinese party, government and 
people,” the official Vientiane daily Siang Pasason, 
declared.** In Vientiane, the Council of Ministers 
offered its deep thanks to the Chinese—and an- 
nounced that Kaysone would leave again in April 
with a delegation bound for the Soviet Union.” 

The Chinese obviously hoped to preserve a direct 
influence on the course of events in Laos, but there 
is no evidence that they have succeeded in dislodging 
the Vietnamese from the privileged position they 
enjoy in the country, or even that the Chinese are 


26 Radio Vientiane, Feb. 6, 1976, in jbid., Feb. 9, 1976. 

27 The New York Times, March 19, 1976. 

28 Pathet Lao News Agency, March 16, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: 
Asia and Pacific, March 16, 1976. 

29 Radio Vientiane, April 7, 1976, in jbid., April 7, 1976. 
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holding their own against the Russians, who have 
been particularly active in the south. 

Before leaving Vientiane to attend the CPSU’s 
25th Congress in Moscow this year, Kaysone thanked 
the Soviet Union for its “invaluable and effective 
Support and assistance.”*’ Shortly before, he had 
Signed a new agreement with the Russians, who had 
been sending fuel, medical supplies, and food to 
Laos via Hanoi since December 1975 because of the 
Thai blockade. Under this agreement, the Soviet 
Union was to supply Laos with transport vehicles, 
Spare parts for motor vehicles, fuel, foodstuffs, and 
other goods.** Moscow has also committed itself to 
various development projects such as the construc- 
tion of hospitals and bridges. The Soviets are now 
building a city for the Laotians on the northern edge 
of the Plain of Jars, and Russian engineers, techni- 
cians, and mineral surveyors are at work in Laos.*2 
On March 29, 1976, at a time when the United States 
was under pressure to withdraw the elaborate elec- 
tronic communications and surveillance equipment 
that it had maintained in Thailand—one of the Viet- 
namese grievances against the Thai—an agreement 
was signed in Vientiane for the Soviets to bring such 
equipment into Laos. The Russians were already 
engaged in building and improving airfields, notably 
at Phonsavan, on the Plain of Jars, in the heart of 
the Indochinese peninsula. 
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In Cambodia, the Chinese did not have to compete 
with the Soviet Union. By its delay in recognizing 
the Cambodian revolutionary government presided 
over by Norodom Sihanouk from his exile in Peking, 
until victory was certain, Moscow had so alienated 
the new regime as to leave the Soviet Union no place 
in Democratic Cambodia. 

China, on the other hand, had not only been the 
seat of the Cambodian government-in-exile during 
the war years but had also supplied military equip- 
ment and materiel to the revolutionaries fighting the 
Lon Nol government and its allies inside Cambodia. 
On May 10, 1975, Radio Phnom Penh declared: “The 
Cambodians’ great victory is also a great victory 
of the Chinese people.” The first accord that the 


new Cambodian regime signed with a foreign country | 


was an agreement for economic and cultural cooper- 


ation with China on August 18, 1975. This promised | 


“unconditional and free Chinese aid.’ ® 
On March 7, 1976, leng Sary, Cambodian Deputy 
Prime Minister in charge of foreign affairs, wel- 
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3° Pathet Lao News Agency, Feb. 23, 1976, in ibid., Feb. 23, 1976. 

31 Radio Vientiane, Feb. 5, 1976, in ibid., Feb. 9, 1976. 

32 TASS in English, Jan. 31, 1976, FBIS, Daily Report: Soviet Union, 
Feb. 3, 1976; Radio Vientiane, Jan. 30, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: 
Asia and Pacific, Feb. 3, 1976. 

33 Agence France Press, April 4, 1976, in ibid., April 5, 1976. 

34 See ibid., May 12, 1975. 

35 Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 29, 1975. 
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Laotian Prime Minister and party chief Kaysone Phomvihan (fourth from right) leads a delegation to talks in | 
Moscow on April 20, 1976. Among those meeting with Kaysone are (left to right in the foreground) Soviet 
Defense Minister A.A. Grechko, CPSU Secretary M.A. Suslov, and Premier A.N. Kosgygin. 
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—V. Kuzmin/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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A Cambodian delegation led by Khieu Samphan (front right), Deputy Prime Minister for General Affairs and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Cambodian People’s National Liberation Armed Forces, arrives in Peking on 
August 15, 1975. In the center (in the light suit), is Chinese Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing; to his right is 
Jeng Sary, Cambodian Deputy Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs, and between Teng and Khieu is Penn 
Nouth, Prime Minister of Cambodia. The visit resulted in the signing of an agreement for economic and 


cultural cooperation on August 18. 


‘comed Li Chiang, China’s Minister of Foreign Trade, 
to Phnom Penh. The Cambodian leader, while insist- 
ing on Cambodian independence and self-reliance, 
offered his “profound gratitude” for Chinese aid, to 
Iwhich, he said, Cambodia already owed much of its 
|success in reopening communications, railways, field 
jembankments, and irrigation canals. In looking ahead 
jto further agreements with Peking on economic co- 
operation and trade relations, leng Sary expressed 
|the “feelings of militant solidarity and revolutionary 
jbrotherhood of Cambodians toward the Chinese.” ** 
One final point needs to be made with respect to 
the relations of the Indochinese states with the USSR 
jand China. All the assistance that the two major 
Communists powers have extended has naturally 
been offered to serve Soviet and Chinese political 
objectives. However, it would be a mistake to view 
|the Indochinese states as pawns in the rivalry be- 
jtween Moscow and Peking. This is certainly not the 


36 Radio Phnom Penh, March 7, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: 
Asia and Pacific, March 9, 1976. 
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—Peter Griffiths/Camera Press. 


way that Hanoi, Vientiane, and Phnom Penh regard 
themselves. Even the Communist rhetoric that the 
three often employ does not disguise their strong, 
perhaps exacerbated, nationalism. One indication of 
that naticnalism is the adherence of all three coun- 
tries to a policy of nonalignment. 


Nonalignment 


Nonalignment has possessed an appeal for some 
Indochinese leaders ever since the countries of 
French Indochina won their independence in 1954. 
In the midst of the cold war, the wish to avoid the 
tensions between the two blocs—not by forming a 
third but by rejecting all blocs—was shared by many 
peoples that had newly emerged from colonial status. 
As a consequence, the movement of nonaligned coun- 
tries took shape in this period and acquired a strong 
anti-colonial aspect that it has never lost. 

Laos and Cambodia both attended the Afro-Asian 
Conference at Bandung in 1955, which—despite the 
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presence of some governments that had been sucked 
into the cold war, like the two Vietnams—was the 
forerunner of the movement of nonaligned states. 
The five principles of peaceful coexistence taken over 
by the Bandung Conference from the declaration 
signed earlier in New Delhi by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Chou En-lai still serve to define nonalignment. They 
were restated as recently as February 11, 1976, by 
Laos and Vietnam in the joint declaration that the 
two countries issued in Hanoi: mutual respect for 
each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, non- 
aggression, noninterference in each other’s internal 
affairs, equality and mutual benefit, and peaceful 
coexistence.” 

In Laos during the 1950’s and 1960's, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, when he was Prime Minister, 
tried to navigate a course between the two opposing 
blocs, each of which had its own Laotian clients, 
until pressures from the Laotian Right, in alliance 
with the United States, forced him to abandon this 
policy. However, Laos, like Cambodia, remained a 
member of the movement of nonaligned states. 

When the Lao People’s Revolutionary Party abol- 
ished the monarchy and established the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic on December 2, 1975, the new 
government’s Program of Action declared its inten- 
tion to pursue “a foreign policy of independence, 
peace, friendship and nonalignment . . . to continue 
opening diplomatic relations and expanding normal 
trade relations without regard to different social and 
ideological systems and on the basis of the five 
principles of coexistence . . . to participate positively 
in all activities of the movement of nonalignment 
against imperialism and for the defense of independ- 
ence and sovereignty.”** One of the countries to 
respond to this orientation of the new regime has 
been Yugoslavia, a leader of the nonaligned move- 
ment. The Yugoslav ambassador justified his offer of 
aid to Laos on the ground that both countries were 
nonaligned.” It is a long time since the 1950’s, when 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam felt obliged to 
reject recognition from the Yugoslavs because they 
had broken with the Soviet Union. Today, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos all maintain diplomatic relations 
with Belgrade. 
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37 See footnote 8, supra. For an authoritative discussion of 
nonalignment, see Leo Mates, Nona/ignment, Theory and Current 
Policy, Belgrade, Institute of International Politics and Economics, 
1972. 

38 See footnote 4, supra. 

39 Radio Vientiane, Jan. 20, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: Asia and 
Pacific, Jan. 26, 1976. 
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In Cambodia, Norodom Sihanouk, despite the dis: 
approval of Saigon, Bangkok, and Washington, be: 
came one of the most successful practitioners of the 
policy of nonalignment. By playing off one bloc 
against the other, he managed to keep Cambodia at 
peace until he was overthrown in 1970. After his 
overthrow, the nonaligned countries, meeting in Al- 
giers in 1973, called for recognition of his Peking 
based government-in-exile.*° 

As soon as that government, with Sihanouk at 
least nominally still Chief of State, seized power in 
April 1975, it announced a policy of independence, 
peace, and neutrality and declared its adherence to 
“the great family of nonaligned nations.”** Yugoslavia 
—along with China, North and South Vietnam, North 
Korea, Cuba, and Albania—was among the first 
countries to open a diplomatic mission in Democratic 
Cambodia. Others who later sent official delegation 
at Phnom Penh’s invitation included Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Sweden, Tunisia, and Zambia, as well as the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

The partition of Vietnam in 1954 had the effect of 
projecting that country into the cold war: the South 
promptly aligned with the US, and the North cut it- 
self off from most of the non-Communist world by its 
rigid adherence to Stalinist orthodoxy. Vietnam was. 
partitioned between antagonistic governments for 21 
years. During that time, the only attempt at non- 
alignment was undertaken in the South by Prince 
Buu-Hoi, who in the late 1950's and early 1960's led: 
Saigon’s diplomatic search for Afro-Asian support, 
outside the Communist and anti-Communist blocs.” 
This policy of nonalignment was associated with an 
attempt at a peaceful accommodation with North’ 
Vietnam. It was cut short by the overthrow of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963 and American inter- 
vention in what became a full-scale war. 

The Provisional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam, founded six years later, stated that its 
postwar policy would be one of nonalignment, and 
it received cordial recognition from the nonaligned’ 
States during their 1973 meeting in Algiers. In 1975, 
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4° Tanjug, Radio Belgrade, Sept. 9, 1973, in FBIS, Daily Report: 
Middle East and Africa, Sept. ToT St 

41 The quotation is from Article 21 of the Cambodian Constitution. 
See footote 1, supra. 

42 Under Buu-Hoi’s leadership, Saigon established diplomatic 
relations with more than 20 African and Middle Eastern states and 
received warm support from the Afro-Asian countries in the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations (the two Vietnams were not. 
admitted to membership in the United Nations itself) and in other 
international forums. See Ellen J. Hammer, Vietnam Yesterday and 
Today, New York, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1966, pp. 258-60. 


with that government installed in Saigon and with 
formal reunification between North and South immi- 
nent, Hanoi for the first time announced its own 
adherence to nonalignment.* 

As the position of Hanoi has evolved over the years, 
so has the position of the nonaligned states. In for- 
eign policy, these countries have moved closer to 
the Communist countries—they now count not only 
Yugoslavia but also the Castro regime in Cuba and 
North Korea among their members. For Hanoi, non- 
alignment is both militant and revolutionary. Phan 
Hien, Vietnam’s Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
explained that his country joined the movement be- 
cause it shared “the common objectives”: “to oppose 
enslavement and exploitation by imperialism, colon- 
ialism and neocolonialism,” to defend national inde- 
pendence, to maintain sovereignty over natural re- 
sources, and to build a prosperous life for people.“ 
(“To work at establishing a new economic order,” the 
Vietnamese and Laotians said in Hanoi on February 
m1 1976.) 

lf and how these words were to be translated into 
action has been put to the test by the policies of the 
Indochinese countries toward their neighbors in 
Southeast Asia. 


Southeast Asia 


The three Indochinese states encountered a very 
different Southeast Asia than the one that they had 
confronted when they regained their independence 
in 1954. At that time, the region suffered from the 
fallout of the cold war. In the aftermath of the victory 
of the Hanoi government over France, the United 
States and its allies had founded the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization in September 1954—with Thai- 
land and the Philippines the only members actually 
from Southeast Asia—to defend Southeast Asia 
against possible Chinese intervention and to protect 
the non-Communist states in Indochina. 

Today, the United States has withdrawn from 


43 In a message to Algerian President Houari Boumediene, 
Chairman of the Fourth Summit Conference of Nonaligned Countries, 
Premier Phan Van Dong officially stated that Vietnam was willing to 
fulfill the obligations of a member of the nonaligned movement and 
requested admission to the movement. E/ Moudjahid (Algiers), July 30, 
1975, in FBIS, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific, Aug. 6, 1975. The 
nonaligned countries, meeting in Lima, Peru, accepted this 
Vietnamese application on Aug. 28, 1975. See Vietnam News Agency, 
Radio Hanoi, Aug. 28, 1975, in ibid., Aug. 29, 1975. 

44 Far Eastern Economic Review, Oct. 10, 1975. 

45 Vietnam News Agency, Radio Hanoi, Feb. 11, 1976, in FBIS, 
Daily Report: Asia and Pacific, Feb. 12, 1976. 


Indochina, and SEATO is being phased out as an 
organization. In May 1975, the eighth annual meet- 
ing of foreign ministers of the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations (ASEAN) welcomed the coming 
of peace to Indochina and reiterated support for the 
five principles of coexistence whereby states with 
different political and social systems could live to- 
gether in harmony. ASEAN brings together Thailand 
and the Philippines with Malaysia, Singapore, and 
Indonesia—all the Southeast Asia states outside Indo- 
china with the exception of Burma—and has no 
Western members. Since the shift of power in Indo- 
china, ASEAN has adopted a conciliatory attitude 
toward Peking, and both Bangkok and Manila have 
opened diplomatic relations with China. 

The members of ASEAN have not hidden their con- 
cern at the emergence of three militant Communist 
States in Indochina, but an Indonesian suggestion 
that security provisions be included in an ASEAN 
treaty was rejected by the other members. In March 
1976, when a treaty of amity and cooperation was 
signed by representatives of the five member states 
in Bali, it was left open to adherence by other South- 
east Asian countries. None of the Indochinese states, 
however, has shown any readiness to accept this 
invitation. 

With Thailand separated from Vietnam only by 
Laos and Cambodia, Bangkok was the foreign capital 
most directly affected by developments in Indochina. 
For centuries, Thailand and Vietnam had competed 
for control over the region, and Cambodia and Laos 
at various times had fallen under the influencé of one 
or both of these rival states. Most recently, Bangkok 
had provided bases for the American war effort in 
Indochina, had supported the Saigon government 
and the short-lived Lon Nol republican regime in 
Cambodia, and had been actively engaged against 
the Communists in Laos. But the war was over, and 
the Thais were ready to make their peace with the 
Indochinese revolutionaries. 

Cambodia, although the most radical of the three 
Indochinese governments in domestic policy, has 
been the least doctrinaire in its attitude toward Bang- 
kok. Radio Phnom Penh made overtures to Thailand 
soon after the Communist takeover, and when Thai 
Prime Minister Kukrit Pramoj returned from his first 
Official visit to China in July 1975, it congratulated 
Bangkok on opening diplomatic relations with 
Peking.** Cambodia was the only Indochinese country 
to extend such congratulations. 


46 Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 15, 1976. 
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In October 1975, the Cambodian Deputy Prime 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, leng Sary, paid a visit to 
Bangkok. “Il have come here to establish friendly 
relations with Thailand,” he said.*’ During his stay, 
Cambodia joined Thailand in issuing a communiqué 
that eschewed ideology: “Mindful of the traditional 
links and similarities between the two peoples and 
their two countries, particularly in language, customs 
and traditions, and through the Buddhist religion” and 
“keenly aware of the deep sense of neighborliness 
stemming from the geographic proximity of their two 
countries,” they felt it necessary to “maintain amica- 
ble and good neighborly relations” on the basis of the 
five principles of peaceful coexistence.** The two 
governments also announced that they would ex- 
change ambassadors at a later, unspecified date. 

After the change of regime in Phnom Penh, when 
the Thai border had nominally been closed, an active 
unofficial trade supplying Cambodia with urgently- 
needed rice, salt, gasoline, and other basic goods 
had begun across the frontier. In November 1975, 
this was replaced by authorized trade under the 
direction of a joint liaison committee with an office 
in Aranyaprathet on the Thai side of the frontier 
linked by telephone to an office in Poipet on the 
Cambodian side. By January 1976, Thailand had 
delivered 20,000 tons of salt to Cambodia even 
though Phnom Penh was not yet able to honor its 
commitment to provide lumber and fish in exchange, 
and the Cambodians were reported asking for more 
salt and for fuel.* 

Despite these trade arrangements, clashes did oc- 
cur in border areas. With no other means of direct 
contact than the joint liaison committee, the Thais, 
in December, tried to use the committee in Poipet 
to pass on a request for a new meeting with leng 
Sary on Thai soil. When no reply was received, the 
message was delivered by the Thai chargé d’affaires 
in Peking to the Cambodian embassy in that city.” 

If only limited progress has been achieved in 
normalizing Thai-Cambodian relations, the relations 
of Bangkok with Vientiane have been virtually 
blocked by the Thai decision to close the border after 
a shooting incident on the Mekong River between 
Thai ships and Laotian soldiers in November 1975. 
At issue is the river borderline that was fixed by a 
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47 Ibid., Nov. 14, 1975. 
48 Radio Phnom Penh, Nov. 1, 1975, in FBIS, Daily Report: Asia 
and Pacific, Nov. 3, 1975. 
49 Radio Bangkok, Jan. 30, 1976, in ibid., Feb. 3, 1976. 
50 Since this time, Phnom Penh has established diplomatic relations 
with two other members of ASEAN, Malaysia and the Philippines, 
and with Burma. 
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treaty signed by Thailand and France during the | 
colonial period. In January 1976, Bangkok re- | 
opened two points on the Laotian frontier in the | 
Nong Khai area opposite Vientiane, but the Thais had 
decided that an agreement on measures to control. 
the border was a prerequisite to reopening any more 
than that. Since the Laotians have refused to enter 
into negotiations for such an agreement as long as 
the border remains closed, the two governments 
have reached an impasse. | 

An additional reason for the Thais to keep the 
Laotian border closed is their desire to stop infiltra- 
tion of men and equipment to the armed insurgents — 
of the illegal Communist Party of Thailand. In the | 
past, the Pathet Lao had collaborated with the Thai 
insurgents—among whom both Chinese and Vietnam- 
ese influence is strong—and Laos continued to | 
provide them sanctuary and training. 
When the Laotians and Vietnamese issued their — 


Cambodian Deputy Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs 
leng Sary at a press conference during his October 
1975 visit to Bangkok. 


—Sara Webb Barrell/Camera Press. 
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joint declaration in Hanoi in February 1976, they 
stated their intention of helping the other Southeast 
Asian countries “become really independent, peace- 
ful and neutral.”*’ The Lao Minister of Information 
tried to reassure Bangkok that this did not mean that 
the Laotians were going to intervene in Thai affairs; 
they were more interested in seeking foreign assist- 
ance for their own economic development.** How- 
ever, Nouhak Phoumsavan, Vientiane’s Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance, still insisted that 
the Thai insurgents were fighting for peace and inde- 
pendence, and he was unwilling to promise that Laos 
would not continue to help them.” 

The refugees who have continued to arrive in Thai- 
land from Laos have further complicated Bangkok’s 
relations with Vientiane.” 

Despite these various difficulties, however, rela- 
tions between Laos and Thailand have not been 
marked by unremitting hostility. When Vientiane re- 
vived a project for joining the two countries by a 
bridge across the Mekong River, Bangkok received 
the proposal sympathetically.” In February 1976, 
Bangkok, faced with a surplus of glutinous rice in 
Thailand, agreed to sell 30,000 tons of rice to Laos. 
Throughout the period since the closure of the 
border, Laos has continued to let Thailand purchase 
electricity from the Nam Ngum Dam, which has been 
used mostly in Thailand’s northeastern provinces.” 
And botn countries—along with Cambodia and Viet- 
nam—have remained members of the Mekong River 
Committee, established under United Nations aus- 
pices to develop the lower Mekong River for hydro- 
electric power, irrigation, and navigation to benefit 
the four riparian states. 

Thai-Vietnamese relations have also been difficult. 
After the collapse of the Saigon regime in 1975, when 
Vietnam prepared to take its place as a reunited 
country at peace in Southeast Asia, the Vietnamese 
indicated a willingness to deal with the Thai govern- 
ment. Prior to that time—during the last two years of 
the war—Hanoi had rebuffed Thai attempts to open 
up direct talks between the two governments be- 
cause of the presence of American military forces in 
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51 See footnote 8, supra. 

52 Radio Vientiane, Feb. 17, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: Asia and 
Pacific, Feb. 19, 1976. 

53 Far Eastern Economic Review, Jan. 30, 1976. 

54 Thousands of Cambodian refugees in Thailand have also 
created problems between Bangkok and Phnom Penh. 

55 See a report in The Nation (Bangkok), broadcast over Radio 
Bangkok, Jan. 31, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific, 
Feb. 3, 1976. 

56 Radio Bangkok, Feb. 11, 1976, in ibid., Feb. 11, 1976. 

57 Radio Bangkok, Feb. 5, 1976, in ibid., Feb. 6, 1976. 
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Thailand. But in May 1975 the new Provisional Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam sent a mission to Bangkok 
to make a claim—unsuccessfully—for the planes 
and ships that fleeing elements of the defeated Saigon 
army had brought to Thailand. Later that same 
month, a delegation arrived from Hanoi to pursue 
the same subject, but it did not have any more 
success than the southerners had had. Difficulties 
arising from the continued presence of American 
forces and bases in Thailand and of more than 40,- 
000 Vietnamese who had been living in Northeast 
Thailand since the war with France also remained 
unresolved. “The main problem,” Thai Foreign Minis- 
ter Chatichai Choonhavan said, “‘is that we have not 
talked to each other for thirty years.’’* 

The Thais, it had been agreed by the two govern- 
ments, would send a delegation to continue negotia- 
tions in Hanoi, but this trip was never made. Radio 
Hanoi stepped up its attacks on Bangkok for being 
too closely identified with American policy. 

Deep-rooted suspicion of American intentions after 
the years of war also led Hanoi to doubt the peaceful 
character of ASEAN. The Vietnamese did not actually 
reject the idea of a regional grouping in Southeast 
Asia, but they saw the remaining American bases in 
the area as a threat to Vietnamese security and 
accused ASEAN of “tailing after the United States.” 

Shortly after the Laotian-Vietnamese declaration in 
February 1976, Hanoi seemed again to be calling for 
revolution against neighboring governments. The offi- 
cial Hanoi newspaper, Nhan Dan, in a widely dis- 
cussed article, declared that “‘the Vietnamese people 
fully support the struggle of the peoples of the South- 
east Asian nations for independence, democracy, 
peace, and social progress,” and it urged the South- 
east Asian peoples to intensify their struggle, which 
“has the brightest prospects ever seen in their history 
of the past century,” to “foil all neocolonialist 
schemes and tricks of American imperialists and 
reactionaries, restore true national independence and 
sovereignty and restore the ownership of the South- 
east Asian region to the Southeast Asians.” 

A Bangkok newspaper quoted Foreign Minister 
Sinnathamby Rajaratnam of Singapore as saying: 
“Indochina can choose to be Communist, but we 
must have the right to be non-Communist. Don’t 
interfere with us.” This expressed the feeling of 
his fellow members of ASEAN, too. 


58 Far Eastern Economic Review, June 6, 1975. 

59 Broadcast over Radio Hanoi, Feb. 28, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: 
Asia and Pacific, March 1, 1976. 

6° The Bangkok World, March 2, 1976, in ibid., March 3, 1976. 


Indochina: Communist but Nonaligned 


A few weeks later, however, they had more cheer- 
ing news when, for the first time since the Commu- 
nist takeover, a Saigon official, at a meeting in Jakarta 
of the Asian Development Bank, called for all-out 
economic cooperation. “That is a good sign,” 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik said. “We 
had offered our hand, and they have begun to re- 
spond.”* Delegates from France, the Netherlands, 
and West Germany promptly urged participation by 
the Bank in postwar Indochinese economic develop- 
ment. 

Where the direct interests of the Vietnamese have 
been involved, they have put aside the language of 
revolution. This has been the case in regard to Singa- 
pore. Hanoi has welcomed the decision of former 
Singapore investors in South Vietnam to put money 
back into the region and has invited others to join 
them. The Vietnamese not only have resumed trade 
with Singapore but plan to expand it. A Hanoi official 
has expressed the hope that Singapore might become 
a major transshipment center for Vietnamese ex- 
ports. He said: “We want to restore our trade with 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations countries to 
at least its prewar level and open up trade with new 
areas, such as Europe.” 

The Vietnamese have thus decided to look for 
investment and trade beyond the Communist coun- 
tries and their neighbors in Southeast Asia, toward 
other countries to which they are not bound by either 
ideology or geography. Their immediate objectives 
may be economic, but such decisions, which would 
lessen their dependence on their wartime Commu- 
nist allies, are intrinsically political. 


Other Non-Communist Countries 


While Cambodia emptied its cities and drove its 
people into the countryside in order to build a new 
society by forced labor and rigid controls, publicly 


61 Agence France Press, April 26, 1976, in ibid., April 27, 1976. 
The official in question, Tran Duong, governor of the National Bank of 
[South] Vietnam, stated that the merger of the two Vietnams would 
not prevent cooperation with the Asian Development Bank, even 
though only Saigon, and not Hanoi, was a member of the ADB. 

He invited foreign assistance on the basis of equality, mutual 
advantage, and respect, adding: ‘‘We hope that the ADB and foreign 
banks will play an important role in developing such relations of 
cooperation and assistance.’”’ Far Eastern Economic Review, May 7, 
1976. At this same meeting, Laos appealed for help in reconstruction 
and development. Cambodia did not attend. 

62 Far Eastern Economic Review, Jan. 2, 1976. The Vietnamese 
official was Le Van Mau, chief representative in Singapore of the 
Vietnamese National Import and Export Corporation. 
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spurning any suggestion of modern industrial devel- 
opment, both Laos and Vietnam have recognized that 
foreign capital and technology are vital to their 
peacetime economic future, and have welcomed 
them. 

The Laotian government’s Program of Action 
called for “the establishment of economic relations 
with foreign countries on the basis of guarantees for’ 
the independence and sovereignty of Laos and on 
the basis of equality and mutual interests and without 
any political strings attached . . . to assist Laos to 
restore and develop its economy. "63 Phoumi Vong- 
vichit, Deputy Prime Minister, has said that in con- 
formity with its policy of nonalignment, Laos will 
accept unconditional aid from any country and will 
continue to collaborate with multilateral organiza- 
tions like the International Monetary Fund and the 
Asian Development Bank.” | 

In ear'y 1976, the Laotian government had already 
been approached about foreign investment by Japan, 
Australia, India, and West Germany. By March, the 
West German government had offered 35 million 
Deutschmarks in loans to expand the Nam Ngum 
Dam complex and to develop agriculture, forestry, 
industry, and trade.® | 

The Vietnamese, for their part, had arrived at a 
turning point in their history as they embarked on’ 
an ambitious new five-year plan and moved to com- 
plete the economic reunification of North and South. 
The South presented particular problems. Large- scale 
economic dislocations and unemployment had devel- 
oped following the American withdrawal. Modern fac- 
tories did exist; however, they depended on the: 
United States and its allies for equipment and spare’ 
parts. 

It is not true that the Vietnamese had been at war’ 
for the 30 years prior to 1975, although this has. 
often been said; but it is true that even when there’ 
was no fighting, during the years following the Gen- 
eva Conference, the country’s development was dis- 
torted by partition. Partition forced the North and 
South, which had complementary economies, into 
economic dependence on foreign powers. Only since: 
1975 has Vietnam had the chance to develop a more 
balanced economy within its own frontiers and look: 
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63 See footnote 4, supra. 

64 Radio Vientiane, Jan. 20, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: Asia and 
Pacific, Jan. 20, 1976; Agence France Press, April 23 and 26, 1976, in 
ibid., April 26 and 27, 1976; Far Eastern Economic Review, Jan. 30, 
1976. 

65 Pathet Lao News Agency, Feb. 29, 1976, in FBIS, Daily Report: 

Asia and Pacific, March 2, 1976. 


beyond political barriers to the foreign countries best 
able to supply what it needs from abroad. 

One of these countries is Japan. Despite Hanoi’s 
frequent attacks on Tokyo—which it has accused of 
acting as an instrument of American policy in Asia— 
relations between Vietnam and Japan were normal- 
ized in 1973, and after two years of negotiation an 
aid agreement was signed between them on October 
11, 1975. The Japanese then opened an embassy 
in Hanoi. 

In addition to supplying machines and industrial 
equipment to the North, the Japanese have been 
active in the South. They have been invited to repair 
the hydroelectric power station at Da Nhim and have 
resumed sending spare parts to assembly plants in 
the South in which Japanese companies hold shares. 

In Paris, there is still hope that France has a role 
to play in Vietnam. The French misjudged the unity 
and strength of the Vietnamese Communists when 
Paris tried to work out a compromise between the 
Thieu regime and the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam, but the ties between Viet- 
nam and France that survived the colonial period 
have not entirely disappeared. Hanoi seems to have 
expected more than was actually accomplished by 
the official mission that arrived in the Vietnamese 
Capital from Paris in November 1975. Pham Van 
Dong made a special point of calling at the French 
embassy during that visit; however, only the be- 
ginnings of cooperation between Paris and Hanoi 
were achieved. But Paris has provided Hanoi with 
both credits and outright aid, and trade between 
North Vietnam and France has steadily increased. 
Madame Binh was optimistic during a recent visit to 
Paris. She said: 


Prospects for France in Vietnam—both north and 
south—are good... . For historical, cultural and 
economic reasons, France is well suited to cooperate 
with us. . . . We need machinery and all sorts of 
equipment for developing our agriculture and indus- 
try and exploiting our oil.®’ 


66 This agreement, which extended Japanese economic assistance 
totaling 8.5 billion yen to Hanoi, had first been initialed in Vientiane 
On October 1. At that time, it was reported that negotiations were 
continuing over additional aid of 5 billion yen. The assistance that 
Tokyo agreed to provide was expected to finance rehabilitation and 
reconstruction work. Kyodo News Service, Oct. 1 and 20, 1975, in 
ibid., Oct. 2 and 21, 1975. 
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There remains the United States. Both Laos and 
Vietnam have claimed the postwar American assist- 
ance provided for in the so-called Paris peace agree- 
ment of 1973. Hanoi has stated that the opening of 
diplomatic relations with Washington is contingent 
on the receipt of this aid. But the American position 
is that the United States does not have any such ob- 
ligations, either to Laos or Vietnam, because of Com- 
munist violations of the Paris accord.** (Of the three 
Indochinese countries, only Laos at present maintains 
diplomatic relations with the United States.) 

Despite this impasse, American technology and 
science hold a strong attraction for Hanoi. The Viet- 
namese have made overtures to private American 
capital, letting it be known that there is a place for 
American companies to operate even in the North 
and to continue the search for offshore oil in the 
South. This could open up a new—and happier— 
era in American-Vietnamese relations and lead to 
the ties that Ho Chi Minh tried without success to 
initiate in 1945. But approval is required from Wash- 
ington as well as Hanoi, for an act of Congress is 
necessary to lift the embargo that exists on Ameri- 
can trade with Vietnam. 


* * * 


The first year since peace returned to Southeast 
Asia is now over, and the directions of the new Indo- 
china ara discernible. The Indochinese Communists, 
with the Vietnamese inevitably playing a dominant 
role, have emerged from the war confident that their 
margin for maneuver need no longer be restricted to 
an area between China and the Soviet Union. Cam- 
bodia and Laos, as well as Vietnam, have chosen non- 
alignment as the path to a diversity of relations with 
the outside world, in which they see the surest guar- 
antee of their independence and development. 


67 Le Figaro (Paris), March 5, 1976, in ibid., March 10, 1976. 
This same month, under a contract signed in Hanoi, a ship of the 
French Geophysics Company arrived in South Vietnamese waters to 
search for mineral resources, notably oil. Agence France Press, 
Radio Hong Kong, March 5, 1976, in ibid., March 5, 1976. 

68 This position was reaffirmed, in regard to Vietnam, by Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger before the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations in mid-April of this year. 

See The New York Times, April 17, 1976. 

69 Several American oil companies, as well as concerns from 
Canada, France, Japan, and Great Britain, are currently engaged in 
negotiations with Vietnam to resume drilling for oil in the South 
China Sea. /bid., April 25, 1976. 


Insurgency in Thailand 


By Robert F. Zimmerman 


n the wake of the Communist seizures of ruling 

power throughout Indochina, Thailand today finds 

itseif confronted by increasing dangers stemming 
from a combination of Communist pressures from 
outside the country’s borders and a recrudescence 
of externally-supported Communist insurgencies 
within its frontiers. Communist insurgents are pres- 
ently active in the mountains of North Thailand, in 
the rice paddies and low hills of the Northeast, and 
in the jungles and mountains of the South, while 
much smaller Communist armed groups totaling 
perhaps only 50 to 100 men exist in Central Thailand. 
These forces all receive varying degrees of assistance 
from external Communist sources. Moreover, while 
Communist Pathet Lao, North Vietnamese, and Cam- 
bodian military forces dominate Thailand’s borders 
to the north, east, and southeast, Malayan Chinese 
Communist terrorists continue to hold sway along the 
southern Thai frontier on the Malay Peninsula, and 
Burmese rebel groups, including some Communists, 
range freely on much of the western frontier. These 
circumstances have led many observers to conclude 
that Thailand, too, will eventually succumb to Com- 
munist insurgency. Indeed, the situation has brought 
the much-debunked ‘‘domino theory” very much back 
to life in the perceptions of Thai and other non- 
Communist Southeast Asian leaders. 

The same perception may well be shared by the 
new Communist masters of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia—and by their rival big-power backers, the 
Soviet Union and China. The Soviet-assisted North 


Mr. Zimmerman is a US Foreign Service officer cur- 
rently assigned to the US-AID mission in Djakarta. 
He formerly served as Research Officer of the A/D 
mission in Bangkok and has written on Thai politics 
for Asian Survey and other journals. The opinions 
expressed in the following analysis are those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
US government. 
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Vietnamese and their Laotian allies, for example, | 
already appear to be trying to extend and strengthen’) 
their influence over the Communist insurgents in) 
Northeast Thailand, while the Chinese, increasingly) 
concerned that the North Vietnamese may be Soviet) 
lackeys, Currently command and doubtless will strive) 
to retain a stronger influence among the Meo and 
other hill-tribe insurgents in North Thailand. oe 
sides competing for influence with the Communist 
insurgents, moreover, the Chinese and Soviets are! 
simultaneously vying with each other in efforts to woo! 
leftist elements among the student population of | 
Bangkok as well as to cultivate relations with the 
established Thai government. 

The problem of Communist insurgency has been’ 
further complicated by the instability which has/ 
characterized internal Thai politics in the aftermath) 
of the successful student uprising of October 1973) 
against the old military dictatorship. The Thai have! 
since been trying to build a new, democratically-| 
oriented political system, but the period of transition 
has been fraught with difficulties. The first truly free | 
parliamentary elections, held in January 1975, pro-| 
duced a plethora of new political parties and an’ 
unstable coalition government whose position was_ 
increasingly undermined by a process of political’ 
polarization between Left and Right. This process / 
forced Prime Minister Kukrit Pramoj to dissolve the: 
Parliament in January 1976 and to call for new elec- | 
tions in April, apparently in the hope of paving the 
way for 2 more solid coalition government. Although » 
Kukrit himself lost out in these elections and had to 
relinquish the premiership, the elections did in fact | 
result in the formation of a potentially more stable | 
government coalition of center and conservative | 
parties. Its performance in developing a genuinely | 
democratic political process will have a vital bearing 
on the prospects for the ultimate success or failure 
of the Communist insurgency. 

In the final analysis, however, there is much about | 

. 
; 
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Communist insurgency in Thailand that sets it apart 
from those witnessed elsewhere in Asia—e.g., in 
Indochina, the Philippines, and Malaysia. For one 
thing, the Thai political and social culture has proven 
a relatively potent obstacle to Communist organiza- 
tional efforts among the ethnic Thai. Moreover, there 
jis a great deal of confusion, in the particular Thai 
setting, as to who is, and who is not, a Communist 
linsurgent as distinguished from a separatist, a politi- 
cal dissident, or an ofdinary bandit. The following 
discussion will therefore seek to define more pre- 
cisely the nature and scope of Communist insurgency 
in Thailand and the sociopolitical environment in 
which it operates, with a view to arriving at a realistic 
appraisal of its present situation and_ future 
prospects.’ 


The Insurgency—Origins and Scope 


| Although armed Communist insurgency is a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon in Thailand, having first 
appeared only in 1965, Communist political activity 
and influence were introduced into the country as 
early as the middle and late 1920’s, primarily among 
Thailand’s Vietnamese and Chinese ethnic minorities. 
Ever since this early period, the Vietnamese have 
played an important role as a channel for the pene- 
tration of Communist influence into Thailand. In 
1928, Vietnamese Communist leader Ho Chi Minh 
began organizing Vietnamese communities in Thai- 
_land to support his revolutionary movement in French 
Indochina, these efforts becoming part of the be- 
ginnings of the Indochinese Communist Party, which 
was formed in 1930. Not long thereafter, the Indo- 
‘chinese party even moved its headquarters tempo- 
rarily to Northeast Thailand during 1931-33 to es- 
Cape severe repression by the French colonial auth- 
oriti¢s in Indochina.’ 
_ Developments after World War II further strength- 
ened these Vietnamese connections. The Communist 
leadership of the Viet Minh once again sought to use 
Thai territory as a privileged sanctuary for their post- 
war struggle against the French in Indochina, and 
during tne late 1940’s and early 1950’s sizable num- 


1 Louis E. Lomax, in his Thai/and: The War That Is, the War That 
Will Be, New York, Vintage Books, 1967, and other, more recent 
commentators on the situation in Thailand suggest that that country 
is “another Vietnam in the making.” In this writer’s view, such 
thinking is both simplistic and dangerous. 

2 Communist Suppression Operations Command, Royal Thai 
Government, Communist Insurgency in Thailand (White Paper), 
Bangkok, 1973, pp. 1-2. (Henceforth cited as White Paper.) 


bers of North Vietnamese also fled into Thailand as 
refugees. These refugees now number at least 50,- 
O00 and are generally regarded as pro-Hanoi. Aside 
from the activity of some Communist political-military 
cadres, however, there has been no clear evidence 
of large-scale involvement on the part of the Viet- 
namese refugee community in Communist insurg- 
ency, although this situation could now change under 
the impact of the extension of Communist control 
over all of Indochina. 

For their part, Chinese Communists have been 
active in Thailand since the mid-1920’s, their activi- 
ties initially being restricted largely to the “overseas 
Chinese” community. Then, after the start of World 
War Il in Asia, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
in December 1942 organized a branch in Thailand, 
which set up a “Thai Section” to carry on propaganda 
and organizational work among Thai nationals of 
Chinese descent and others. The Chinese branch 
party largely dominated the Communist movement in 
Thailand until October 1946, when the repeal of the 
Thai government’s Anti-Communist Act of 1933 as a 
price for obtaining Soviet acceptance of Thailand’s 
admission to the United Nations prompted the forma- 
tion of a separate Thai party. This party initially called 
itself the Thai Communist Party but changed its 
name to Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) in 1952.° 
Even today, the backbone of the CPT still consists 
predominantly of the same 55 Sino-Thai leading 
cadres who formed the Central Committee in 1952. 
However, the party draws its ideological inspiration 
not only from Chinese but also, in part, from Viet- 
namese sources. 

Although the CPT decided as early as 1952 that 
it must adopt armed struggle and go to the jungle,‘ 
the Communist movement in Thailand remained es- 
sentially urban-oriented until the early 1960's. Then, 
however, the emphasis began to shift, and the first 
armed clash between Communist insurgents and gov- 
ernment forces occurred in That Phanom District of 
Nakhon Phanom Province, in Northeast Thailand, in 
August 1965. Thereafter, the number of insurgents 
and the frequency of armed clashes and assassina- 
tions of local government officials and villagers grew 


3 /bid., p. 3. 

4 This decision was taken after the Phibun Songgram government 
intensified repressive action against the Communists, including mass 
arrests of alleged party members in Bangkok. The party then decided 
to spread its cadres out into the rural areas and establish a 
“Thai Liberation Organization” to prepare for armed struggle. See 
Donald P. Weatherbee, The United Front in Thailand: A Documentary 
Analysis, Columbia, S.C., University of South Carolina Press, 1970, 

p. 61; and White Paper, pp. 3-4. 
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Insurgency in ‘Thailand 
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slowly but steadily in various parts of Thailand, with 
the CPT finally declaring itself at the end of 1966 to 
be the manager of the new revolution in the country- 
side.* 

But while no one questions that insurgency as such 
has increased significantly, the extent to which it is 
in fact Communist-inspired and/or Communist-led 
and the numbers of participants involved have been 
subjects of a great deal of controversy and disagree- 
ment. Some guerrilla-type activity that is labeled 
Communist insurgency is actually nothing more than 
banditry. In all sections of the country, but particu- 
larly in South Thailand, there are bandits and smug- 
glers who roam about in small bands engaging in 
robbery and violence—sometimes even hiring them- 
selves out to venal government officials, politicians, 
and businessmen. In some of the outlying border 
areas, there also are insurgents, often miscalled 
Communists, who are more accurately separatists— 
i.e., they seek to detach their particular area from 
Thai rule and either form a new state or join another 
state—as appears to be true, for example, of the 
majority of insurgents in the Muslim provinces of 
South Thailand, adjoining Malaysia. If we interpret 
the term “separatists” to include those who seem to 
be seeking only some form of local autonomy within 
Thailand, then some of the hill-tribe insurgents in 
North Thailand who have been labeled Communists 
or have been said to be Communist-led might simi- 
larly be included more properly in the “separatist’’ 
category. The Communist label is also sometimes 
pinned on simple political dissidents who have been 
driven to join in insurgent activities because of harsh 
treatment and official harassment rather than out 
of any ideological commitment. Finally, Lt. General 
Saiyud Kerdphol, head of the Thai government’s 
Internal Security Operations Command (ISOC), has 
charged that some provincial governors have even 
“drummed up false reports about insurgency in their 
provinces’—presumably in order to obtain more 
development resources.° 

The obvious difficulty of identifying what insur- 
gents are actually Communists or Communist adher- 
ents as opposed to mere bandits, political dissidents, 
Or separatists has resulted in much disagreement 
among both official and unofficial sources inside and 
outside Thailand as to the real nature and scope of 
Communist insurgency and the number of partici- 


5 Weatherbee, op. cit., p. 62. This monograph provides an excellent 
historical survey of the Communist movement in Thailand. 

6 Somchai Unhaprani, ‘‘Some Governors Added to Insurgency 
Reports: Gen. Sayud,” The Nation (New York), March 4, 1974. 


pants involved. Addressing the Thai Parliament ir 
April 1975 when it was considering legislation tc 
deal with the insurgency problem, the late General 
Krit Siwara, then Commander-in-Chief of the Royal 
Thai Armed Forces, estimated the overall strength 
of armed Commmunist insurgents throughout the 
country at approximately 7,000,’ while other sources} 
placed the number as of mid-1975 at close to 9,000.°*) 
Earlier in the same year, insurgents in Northeast! 
Thailand alone were reported in the press to “con- 
trol” 226 villages.° While these figures, for the rea- 
sons mentioned above, may be open to some reserva- 
tions, they are adequate to give a rough idea of the 
dimensions of the problem. 

In any case, it can be stated that Communist in- 
Surgents operating under regional branches of the 
CPT are active, in varying degrees, in at least five! 
different major locations in Thailand. Since the na-| 
ture and scope of the insurgency differ considerably. 
from one area to another, it is necessary to look at | 
the particular situation in each of these five major| 
locations. 


Geography of Communist Insurgency 


The insurgency in North Thailand is predominant- 
ly military in nature. Armed insurgents number ap-! 
proximately 3,000 and are located primarily in the: 
provinces of Chiang Rai, Nan, Uttaradit, and Phit-| 
sanulok, along the Thai-Lao border (see accompany- | 
ing map). Most of the insurgents are from the local! 
hill tribes, particularly the Meo; however, according’ 
to Thai sources, there are at least 150-200 former’ 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army troops of hill-tribe: 
descent who infiltrated from South China as a unit’ 
in 1971 and were subsequently ordered to remain: 
permanently in North Thailand.” This unit may be 
intended by the Chinese to serve as a stiffening 
element and as a precaution against possible North | 
Vietnamese attempts to gain influence over the in- 
surgency. in the northern border area. 

Although the insurgency in the North has been 
as much an ethnic rebellion as a Communist-inspired - 
“people’s war,” it is led primarily by Sino-Thai or 


7 Bangkok Post (Bangkok), April 16, 1975. 

8 Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, ‘‘The Menace to Thailand,” 
The Washington Post (Washington DC), June 30, 1975, p. A-14. 

9 “Revolt at the Rice Roots, Iron Fist or Velvet Gloves?’’ 
The Investor: Thailand (Bangkok), February 1975, p. 10. 

10 See White Paper, Annex A: ‘‘Case History of PLA Defector,” 
p. 41. 
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The Geography of 
Insurgency in Thailand 


Areas of significant insurgency today. 


Provinces where some insurgent activity, political or 
military—however minor—has been reported (listed 
below alphabetically). 


Buriram (22) Narathiwat (38) Sisaket (24) 
Chaiyaphum (14) Nong Khai (6) Songkhla (35) 
Chiang Rai (1) Pattani (36) Suphan Buri (20) 
Kalasin (13) Phatthalung (33) Surat Thani (29) 
Kanchanaburi (19) Phet Buri (27) Surin (23) 

Khon Kaen (12) Phetchabun (11) Tak (9) 

Krabi (31) Phitsanulok (10) Trang (32) 

Loei (4) Prachin Buri (25) Ubon Ratchathani (18) 
Maha Sarakham (15) Prachuap Khiri Khan (28) Udon Thani (5) 
Nakhon Phanom (8) Rat Buri (26) Uttaradit (3) 
Nakhon Ratchasima (21) Roi Et (16). Yala (37) 
Nakhon Si Thammarat (30) Sakon Nakhon (7) Yasothon (17) 
Nan (2) Satun (34) 


(0) 50 100 150miles 
0 50 100 150kilometers 


Sources: Adapted for Problems of Commuiism by the Department of 
Geography, University of Texas at Austin, from the maps “Provinces 
with Insurgent Activity,’’ in Donald E. Weatherbee, The United Front 
in Thailand, Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1970, p. 5, 
and “Growth of Communist Insurgent Activity and Influence,’’ 
Bangkok Post, Feb. 19, 1976, as amended and updated by the author 
of this article. There is sometimes considerable controversy both within 
and between various government agencies (Thai and foreign) as to 
where ‘‘Communists” are or are not “‘active.”’ 


Insurgency in Thailand 


Thai Communist political cadres.** The insurgents are 
exceptionally well-armed with AK47’s and B40 rock- 
ets, and there have been some sightings of anti- 
aircraft weapons. Most of the newer weapons come 
from Chinese or Vietnamese sources and include US 
M16 rifles evidently captured by the North Vietnam- 
ese when Saigon fell in April 1975.” 

Potentially the most serious Communist insur- 
gency in Thailand is centered in the border region of 
the Northeast. It is characterized by a relatively high 
degree of political organization and orientation, with 
the most organized area in Na Kae District of Nakhon 
Phanom Province. The primary insurgent base areas 
are in the Phu Phan mountains in Nakhon Phanom 
and Sakon Phanom Provinces, and armed insurgents 
also operate in Loei, Ubon Ratchathani, Kalasin, 
Udon Thani, and Nong Khai Provinces. Their overall 
number throughout the Northeast is approximately 


A Thai soldier dressed as a Pathet Lao Communist 
soldier examines weapons captured from Communist 
insurgents during a battle at Nakhon Phanom, in 
northeastern Thailand, in the summer of 1975. 


—UPI. 
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3,000, including village militia, not all whom are 
necessarily armed.** 

Though the insurgency in the Northeast is clearly 
under Communist leadership, it does reveal a limited 
degree of ethnic orientation. The predominantly Lao 
ethnic population in all of the Mekong River border 
provinces adjoining Laos provides a base for irredent-| 
ism and hence a potential cause which the Commu- 
nists can exploit with the objective of detaching the} 
Lao portions of the Northeast from Thai rule. 

Here again, though perhaps to a lesser degree) 
than in the North, Sino-Thai cadres at present fill the 
top leadership positions. There are some lower-level 
cadres recruited from among the Vietnamese refugee’ 
population in the area, and their number could ex- 
pand greatly in the future as the links between the) 
Vietnamese in Northeast Thailand and the Pathet Lao; 
across the border become stronger in the wake of} 
the Communist takeover in Laos. Currently, however, | 
most of the village-level cadres come from the local 
Thai or Thai-Lao population. 

The insurgency in South Thailand is the most) 
enigmatic in that it involves bandits and separatists, 
as well as Communists. The known Communists fall 
into two categories: those under the leadership of} 
the CPT and another group identified with the Com-) 
munist Terrorist Organization (CTO). 

The CPT commands some 1,500 armed insurgents. 
Operating primarily in the mid-southern provinces of) 
Surat Thani, Nakhon Si Thammarat, Krabi, Trang, 
and Prachuap Khiri Khan. Surat Thani is the center’ 
of the most serious and certainly the most organized’ 
Communist insurgency in the South. The main in-) 
surgent force of 300 men operates out of the Ban) 
That mountain range between Surat Thani and 
Nakhon Si Thammarat, while in the Ban Na San and 
Vieng Sa districts of Surat Thani alone there are an’ 
estimated 70-80 main force insurgents supported’ 
by some 1,700 local militia, 500 of them armed with’ 
weapons seized from government forces.“ The vil-| 
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11 Somchai Rakjiwit, The Jungle Leads the Village, trans. by MS. 
Race Chumsri, ed. by Robert F. Zimmerman, Research and 
Evaluation Staff, USOM, Thailand, March 1974, p. 229. This report was 
prepared under the auspices of the Thai government’s Communist 
Suppression Operations Command (CSOC) and consists of a series of 
case studies of how the CPT has operated in various parts of Thailand. 
It is probably the most detailed analysis thus far made of the 
Communist political process in Thailand. 

12 “How the Communists Get Their Support,’’ Bangkok Post, 
April 6, 1975, p. 11. This article was based on a declassified US 
government report on the external logistics apparatus of the CPT. 

13 George K. Tanham, Trial in Thailand, New York, Crane-Russak 
ConslO7Sh pare 

14 Theh Chongkhadij, ‘‘Surat Thani, Where It’s ‘Just Like Vietnam,’ ” 
Bangkok Post, Nov. 11, 1975. 
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A Communist terrorist training center in Yala Prov- 
ince of southern Thailand, captured by Thai authori- 
ties in 1967. 


—Photo from Communist Suppression Operations Command, 
Royal Thai Government, Communist Insurgency in Thailand 
(White Paper), Bangkok, 1973. 


lagers in these areas pay taxes to both the Commu- 
nists and the government. As in the North, the CPT 
has sought to expand its base of popular support by 
playing upon ethnic-linguistic (Malay) and religious 
(Muslim) differences with the Thai population and 
officialdom. 

Unlike this first group, the CTO is composed pri- 
marily of Malaysian Chinese Communist guerrillas 
driven across the Thai border from Malaysia during 
the emergency crackdown there in the 1950’s, and 
its activities are largely oriented toward Malaysia. 
There are approximately 1,500 of these guerrillas 
Operating in the southern border provinces of Yala, 
Songkhla, Narathiwat, and Satun. 

Apart from these two Communist groups, both 
Muslim separatists and bandits (also Muslims for the 
most part) are active in the South. The separatists, 
who operate mainly in the Muslim provinces of Satun, 
Narathiwat, Yala, and Pattani, aspire to separate 
these provinces from the rest of predominantly 
Buddhist Thailand and either align with Malaysia or 
form an entirely new Muslim state.”* It is not clear 
how much ad hoc cooperation, if any, there is be- 
tween the CTO and the separatists. It is also unclear 
Whether any of the bandit gangs operating in the 


area have any links with either the separatists or the 
two Communist organizations. 

In Central Thailand, Communist insurgency has 
thus far not presented a serious problem. As of 1975, 
there were fewer than 100 known armed Communist 
insurgents in the entire area surrounding and im- 
mediately north of Bangkok. The city of Bangkok 
itself, however, has the potential to become a hotbed 
of Communist activity far more serious than even 
the insurgency in the Northeast. 

It is important to bear in mind that Thailand, like 
most Southeast Asian countries, is dominated by a 
primate city. Bangkok is and always has been the 
focal point of economic, social, and political power 
in Thailand, as well as of the nation’s cultural life. 
With its large concentration of highly politicized and 
increasingly leftist-oriented students and _intellec- 
tuals, it is today a city extremely vulnerable to Com- 
munist infiltration and agitation.** Ironically, the 
‘danger was much less when the military-dominated 
governments of Sarit Thanarat and Thanom Kitti- 
kachorn were in power from 1958 to 1973; yet these 
governments were more seriously concerned about 
the Communist problem in Bangkok than anywhere 
else in the country. After October 1973, however, 
because of the reduced authority of the military and 
the government’s stronger commitment to demo- 
cratic principles and the rights of political organiza- 
tion and public protest, it became far more difficult 
for the government to deal with clandestine Commu- 
nists taking advantage of these rights to expand their 
activities in the capital city. This situation may now 
alter, however, as a result of the recent government 
change following the April 4 parliamentary election. 
The new Prime Minister, Democrat Party leader Seni 
Pramoj, has promised to crack down on all shades 
of political violence, whether from Left or Right. 


The Causes of Insurgency 


The basic causes of Communist insurgency in 
rural Thailand are similar to those in other develop- 
ing countries that have experienced the same phe- 
nomenon. These causes include limited access by 


15 On the separatist problem in the South, see ‘Guerrillas Thrive 
in Southern Thailand,’ The New York Times, June 23, 1975; and 
Phaisal Sracharatchanya, ‘‘The Separatists,’’ Bangkok Post, Oct. 26, 
14975;)\p.).53 

16 This vulnerability is underlined by the recurrent student riots, 
sabotage, and infiltration that have been experienced in other Asian 
primate cities, such as Manila, Seoul, Djakarta, and Rangoon. 
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the rural population to substantive political partici- 
pation; restricted social mobility; the gap between 
popular expectations and government performance 
in providing improved conditions; economic dispari- 
ties and inequality of opportunity; corruption in both 
the governmental and commercial sectors; poor 
treatment of villagers by some government officials; 
and ethnic, land, and citizenship anomalies. Here 
again, however, the particular causes for participa- 
tion in Communist insurgency vary from region to 
region. 

In the North, the root cause of insurgency seems 
to lie in the deep spiritual attachment of the hill 
tribes to the land area which they have traditionally 
inhabited and which they believe to be their birth- 
right. These tribes have not actively sought—and in 
fact have been resistant to—integration into the Thai 
body politic. Thus, ironically, official efforts to give 
them equal rights within the national political frame- 
work have often been turned against the government, 
and the hill peoples have tended to view government 
programs to eliminate the slash-and-burn cultivation 
techniques they have used for centuries and to do 
away with opium poppy production in their home 
areas as threats to their existence and as attempts 
by the lowland Thai to control hill-tribe life.’” The 
Communist insurgents in the area have been quick 
to cater to these sentiments and concerns. In direct 
contrast to some of the government's policies and 
programs, they tell the tribespeople that the Com- 
munists will let them keep their land and continue to 
grow opium, with the result that the insurgents have 
come to be looked upon as protectors of the local 
inhabitants against an oppressive central govern- 
ment. 

An increased awareness of this problem was evi- 
dent in a recent article by ISOC chief Lt. General 
Saiyud Kerdphol in which he suggested that the de- 
velopment of a highly centralized bureaucracy de- 
signed to resist encroachment by European colonial 
powers had resulted in a kind of “internal colonial- 
ism.” General Saiyud explained this phenomenon 
by saying: 


... In order to strengthen the center against attacks 
[from colonial European powers], it was necessary 
to obtain a firm grip on the countryside and to use its 
resources to support the capital . . . [but] avoiding 


17 Roger Darling, Analysis of the Insurgency in Thailand and 
US/RTG Counterinsurgency Strategy and Programs, as summarized 
and interpreted in a separate unclassified report by Robert F. 
Zimmerman, USOM Research Office, Bangkok, pp. 4-5. 
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Members of a hill-tribe family gather outside their 
huts in northern Thailand to travel to market. 


Alfred Gregory/Camera Press. 


colonization by Europe meant simply that we colon- 
ized our own people. This internal colonialism. . .} 
has led to obvious difficulties among ethnic Thai 
themselves. ... When applied to non-Thai areas such’ 
as those occupied by the hill tribes in the North, the’ 
policy has led to a disastrous tribal revolt.*® 


Thus, despite the fact that the relative remoteness - 
and inaccessibility of the hill-tribe region has re- 
stricted contact between the tribespeople and gov-/ 
ernment officials, what contacts there have been’ 
have generally been regarded by the tribespeople as ’ 
detrimental to their own interests. Their consequent! 
Susceptibility to Communist persuasion has been’ 
further heightened by a primitive social structure in’ 
which each village constitutes a small and already 
“organized” autonomous unit—a characteristic that’ 
facilitates Communist manipulation. 

The lowland areas of North Thailand have thus far_ 
not been much influenced by the Communist-led ' 
insurgency in the far northern hill country, primarily” 
because the lowland Thai identify it as a hill-tribe 
insurgency with strong links to outside Communist 
powers. However, this situation now appears to be | 
changing. Since the October 1973 uprising, student 
and other political activists have intensified their 
efforts to encourage the lowland Thai farmers to or- 


18 “Government Policy is Leading to Disaster in the Hills,” 
Bangkok Post, Jan. 4, 1976, pp. 9-10. 
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ganize and bring their grievances to the attention of 
the government. This has already led to considerable 
friction between the student-farmer activists and the 
government authorities in both North Thailand and 
Bangkok. In mid-1975, for example, activists un- 
covered and made an issue of the alleged assassina- 
tion of over 21 farmers belonging to the newly- 
organized “leftist” Farmers’ Federation of Thailand.” 
This increasing politicization of the lowland farmers 
could well create fertile ground for potential Com- 
munist infiltration. 

The basic causes of insurgency in Northeast Thai- 
land revolve primarily around poor economic and 
social conditions—/.e., low wages, land alienation, 
high land rentals, administrative inefficiency and cor- 
ruption, and inadequate educational services.** But 
unlike the causes of insurgency in the hill-tribe 
region of the North, which may be termed transcend- 
ant because they go beyond the realm of immediate 
personal welfare and are closely tied to spritual 
values and goals, the causes of insurgency in the 
Northeast are contrived in that the longstanding 
grievances of the regional population over poor eco- 
nomic conditions and low living standards might have 
remained latent had it not been for Communist inter- 
vention. As one careful observer has pointed out, the 
leaders of the Communist insurgency succeeded in 
manipulating these grievances to their political ad- 
vantage by “attributing the low standard of living 
not to the actual paucity of natural resources and 
population aptitude endowments but to governmental 
neglect, disinterest, and administrative failing.” ** 

This propaganda effort has been supplemented by 
a sophisticated program of social-political organiza- 
tion which, through the creation of a proliferation of 
committee and subcommittee positions, provides op- 
portunities for exceptionally broad peasant partici- 
pation, social mobility, and status achievement.” 
The establishment of such an organizational struc- 
ture, moreover, offers those who are willing to be- 
come Communist adherents not only an active part 
in decision-making at the local level but also new 
potentialities for attaining leadership roles. Such 
Opportunities appeal to the more immediate personal 
gain motives of the adherents and appear to stimu- 
late a high-risk motivation comparable to that in- 


19 Katherine Bowie and Brian Phalen, ‘“‘Who is Killing the Farmers?” 
Bangkok Post, Aug. 17, 1975. 

20 “Insurgency: How Long Can Bangkok Ignore This Spreading 
Cancer?” ibid., Jan. 26, 1975. See also Somchai Rakjiwit, op. cit. 

21 Darling, op. cit., p. 5. 

22 See Somchai Rakjiwit, op. cit., pp. 14-221, for an illuminating 
description of this organizational structure and process. 
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Spired by more transcendant ethnic causes among 
the hill tribes of North Thailand. It is possible that 
in the near future similar transcendant causes may 
also become a factor in the Northeast if the insurg- 
ents, with Pathet Lao support, should try to create 
an ethnic Thai-Lao call for autonomy or for separa- 
tion and attachment to their ‘“‘brother Lao state.” 

It is worth noting here that the Northeast, besides 
being the locus of the most organized Communist 
insurgency in the country, has also served as the 
home political base of many of Thailand’s Socialists 
and other left-wing politicians and members of Par- 
liament. The current leader of the Socialist United 
Front (SUF), Klaew Norapati, and the recently de- 
ceased Thep Chotinuchit, who led the Economist 
United Front (EUF), both built their political bases 
in Northeast Thailand in the late 1950’s. In the Janu- 
ary 1975 elections, the SUF, the new Socialist Party 
of Thailand (SPT), and the liberal New Force Party 
all showed their greatest strength (in terms of elected 
members of Parliament) in the Northeast.” 

The causes of Communist insurgency in South 
Thailand have certain basic similarities to those in 
the North. Ethnic and linguistic differences between 
the local population, in this case Malay, and the Thai 
generate frictions in relations with Thai government 
officials and contribute to contradictions that the 
Communists can readily exploit. Religious differences 
compound the problem. The insurgents, both Com- 
munist and non-Communist, and their supporters are 
predominantly Muslims and see Thai government 
schools, regulations, and officials as a threat to their 
traditional way of life. 

General Saiyud, who has begun to address the 
problem of rural insurgency in the most serious and 
candid terms of any Thai government official, has 
acknowledged that the only way the government can 
hope to deal effectively with insurgency and political 
dissidence in both the North and the South is to grant 
the ethnic minorities in these areas a greater degree 
of autonomy. In his view, they must have their own 
officials, and there must be a governmental restruc- 
turing that will allow increased local decision-making 
responsibility and assure that local laws, regulations, 
and schooling conform to the special characteristics 
of the minority populations. 

Whatever the underlying causes of social discon- 
tent in the different regions of Thailand, however, it 
is important to recognize that these causes by them- 


23 In the April 1976 elections these parties suffered heavy losses. 
However, the setback could be only temporary and does not rule out 
their future reemergence as political forces of some importance. 
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selves were not enough to produce the current wide- 
spread Communist insurgency. In fact, despite the 
existence of various popular grievances, there was in 
the past a remarkable absence of active anti-govern- 
ment opposition in rural Thailand. This clearly indi- 
cates—as Darling has pointed out—that the current 
insurgency is not a spontaneous uprising by an out- 
raged constituency protesting its dissatisfaction 
over nondevelopment and neglect, but rather the 
consequence of some elements “of a generally un- 
productive rural citizenry” having been “awakened 
to a new view of a deficient condition.” The agency 
of this awakening in those areas where the Commu- 
nists have influence, Darling states, has been a lead- 
ership skillful in “manipulating causes” to the point 
where 


adherents have come to accept the credibility of the 
Chinese [Communist] idea of ‘putting a new man on 
earth’, of the peasant’s role in society, and [of] the 
injustice of contemporary governmental systems as 
explained in Communist terms of contradiction.” 


Typically, the potential Communist adherent in Thai- 
land appears to be something of a nonconformist by 
nature. He also tends to be one of a small minority 
found at all levels in every society who fall in the 
category of “political animal’ and who seek more 
than simply expanded economic opportunity and in- 
creased material well-being. It is persons of this type 
—most frequently found among the urban student 
and intellectual population—who have generally pro- 
vided the backbone of Asian revolutionary move- 
ments, and whom the Communists have particularly 
sought out as potential adherents. R.W. McColl, in a 
perceptive essay on contemporary Asian revolutions, 
puts special emphasis on the role of students: 


Today as never before the number of people under 
the age of 20 often exceeds the rest of the popula- 
tion. In addition the many new universities and sec- 
ondary schools are creating a major new source of 
masses for participatory revolution. Certainly the in- 
ceasing frequency and continuation of student riots, 


24 Darling, op. cit., p. 3. It is important for the reader to bear in 
mind throughout this discussion that the process described applies 
primarily, or perhaps only, to insurgent adherents—i.e., those who 
become active party members and fighters—and not to mere 
village supporters. 

25 “Geopolitical Themes in Contemporary Asian Revolutions,” 
The Geographical Review (New York), July 1975, p. 307. 

26 These figures were cited at a seminar held at USOM-Thailand, 
Bangkok, in March 1974. 


even after their violent repression, illustrates the con-. 
tinued importance of youth as a political population.” 


Certainly, the experience of Thailand since the stu- 
dent uprising of October 1973, marked as it has 
been by growing student (as well as nonstudent) 
activism, confirms this observation. It is important to 
note, moreover, that as of 1974, 62 percent of the 
Thai population was under the age of 25, and 43 
percent under the age of 15.”° 

Even in rural Thailand, conditions have been be- 
coming more conducive to political activism. The 
peasant’s pattern of social relationships has been — 
changing more rapidly than ever before. He now 
listens to the radio and travels more often away from 
his own home village or district to other parts of the 
country on newly-constructed roads. As a result of 
this broadening of his horizons, and also because of | 
increasing contacts with student and other political 
activists going out to the countryside from urban 


Thai students jubilantly ride a commandeered truck 
in Bangkok on October 16, 1973, after learning that 
the government had acceded to student demands for 
a new constitution and elections. 


—Wide World. 
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areas, the rural villager becomes able to make com- 
parisons and to identify disparities between his own 
condition and that of others. He also hears the politi- 
cal activists explain these disparities in terms that 
often highlight such factors as official corruption and 
merchant venality. In such situations, the Communist 
insurgent cadre has found new opportunities to re- 
cruit adherents. 


Communist Resources 


Having surveyed the basic causes which the Com- 
munists have been able to manipulate in order to 
gain adherents, let us turn to an examination of the 
resources they can call upon. These fall into two 
categories: (1) internal, and (2) external. 

In the first category, the CPT organization itself 
must be counted as an important resource. Since the 
party has long been clandestine, its upper-level or- 
ganization is somewhat obscure. However, the Cen- 
tral Committee is believed to have its headquarters 
somewhere in the Laotian province of Sayaburi, op- 
posite Thailand’s Loei Province. Below the Central 
Committee are four regional committees—Northern, 
Northeastern, Central and Southern—for the four 
major geographical subdivisions of Thailand, with 
each regional committee responsible for operations 
in its particular area and apparently functioning un- 
der rather loose control of the Central Committee. The 
party’s greatest strength, however, lies in its elabo- 
rate oganization at the village level in those areas 
where Communist insurgents are strongly en- 
trenched. An excellent illustration of this organiza- 
tion at its best is the infrastructure that existed in 
Ban Nakham village, Ubon Ratchathani Province, in 
1966. Although government Communist suppression 
operations destroyed this infrastructure, there is little 
reason to doubt that it remains typical of Communist 
practice in areas where the insurgents are in control. 
The Ban Nakham village organization was headed 
by a village committee consisting of a chairman, two 
assistant chairmen, and four other members, with 
one of the assistant chairmen and the four ordinary 
members responsible for directing the activities of 
eight specialized committees of 15-30 members 
dealing with such matters as youth and military 
affairs, political propaganda, labor and business, 
women’s affairs, etc. This structure functioned within 
the village but was responsible to a “zone command- 
er’ and two assistant commanders based in the 
jungle.” 
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Through this apparatus operating at the local level, 
the Communists have been able not only to recruit 
and motivate active adherents but also to mobilize 
Sufficient popular support in the major insurgent 
areas to generate sources of manpower, food, shelter, 
and finances (in part through local tax levies), and 
to develop an effective intelligence network. They 
have also benefited from a certain amount of illicit 
“assistance” in the form of accommodation or even 
bribes offered by government officials or by private 
construction firms engaged in building roads into 
the insurgent areas. The insurgents have further en- 
hanced their own resource position indirectly by 
causing the Thai government to expend /ts resources 
in large-scale suppression operations that have been 
directed only at the military rather than at the more 
basic political aspects of the insurgency. 

But while the Communists—aided by the mistakes 
and ineptitude of the military-dominated regimes of 
the 1960’s—have managed to swell the number of 
their recruits and even to score some substantial 
military successes, they could not have made the 
gains they have achieved if they had had to rely on 
their internal resources alone and had not received 
significant external support. This support has taken 
various forms. 

For ideological and strategic guidance, the CPT 
has relied primarily on Communist China. In the orig- 
inal conceptualization and strategic planning stage 
of the Communist insurgency in Thailand, it was the 
successful Chinese model of revolution that the Thai 
Communists decided to follow, and Mao Tse-tung 
became a sort of surrogate leader for the CPT. In 
addition, the Chinese—and more recently the North 
Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao—have provided the 
Thai Communists with leadership, training, and pro- 
paganda support, and to a lesser extent with funds, 
weapons, and ammunition. 

There appear to be several external support sys- 
tems backing up the Thai insurgency. According to 
the authoritative report cited earlier, the Chinese run 
one system out of the South China province of 
Yunnan to support the hill-tribe insurgency in North 
Thailand and another through Hong Kong to channel 
financial support to the CPT Central Committee in 
Bangkok. (Many observers have wondered whether 
the Chinese-built road in northern Laos is intended to 
serve as a conduit for aid to the North Thailand in- 
surgents or as a means of countering North Vietnam- 


27 For a diagram of this structure, see Somchai Rakjiwit, op. cit., 
px 101. 
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ese influence in the area.) A third, primarily North 
Vietnamese-run, is used for the movement of weap- 
ons and ammunition into North and Northeast Thai- 
land via Laos.” A fourth presumably exists to support 
the Communist insurgency in the South, but infor- 
mation regarding it is lacking. 

At the present time, the most important and 
elaborate apparatus operating in support of the Com- 
munist insurgency in Thailand reportedly has. its 
nerve center in the 35th Pathet Lao/ 95th North Viet- 
namese Army combined command. This command 
structure incorporates two overlapping organizations. 
The 95th NVA command controls and directs overall 
support operations, while the 35th Pathet Lao com- 
mand is subordinate; however, both maintain their 
separate identities and function with parallel chains 
of command. The central headquarters is based in 
Hanoi and controls four operational units: Intergroup 
28 (a regiment) and three battalions—the 26th, 
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Austin, from a map in Far Eastern Economic Re- 
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Slst, and 65th. These four units are responsible, 
each within its own assigned area, for (1) operation 
of communications and liaison routes between the 
North Vietnamese and Thai borders through Laos; 
(2) the actual movement of personnel and supplies 
through the system; and (3) conducting undercover 
“armed propaganda” operations and developing the 
Communist infrastructure in “contested areas” of 
North and Northeast Thailand. Under item (2), this | 
apparatus has been responsible for moving senior — 
Thai Communist cadres and recruits to North Viet- 
nam and China for training or on party business. By — 
the end of 1974, more than 700 Thai personnel had — 
reportedly received training at Hoa Binh in North 
Vietnam, and over 300 at Hanoi and Peking, while — 
many more had been trained in Laos, bringing the © 
grand total to over 2,500.” | 

According to the same source, the primary oper- 
ating responsibility of Intergroup 28 extends from the — 
western border area of North Vietnam near Dien Bien | 
Phu southwestward through the Laotian provinces of | 
Phong Saly, Luang Prabang, Sayaburi, and Vientiane 
to the Mekong River border of Thailand, where it 
links up with the CPT’s “Northern Region Committee” | 
in charge of the insurgency in North Thailand. After 
having moved forward in 1969 from Muong Sai, in — 
northern Laos, to a position southwest of Pak Beng 
close to the Thai border, the group has more recently | 
moved into a secure Communist-controlled area | 
around Phu Wae in the northern Thai province of | 
Nan (ses map) and now bears the designation of | 
“Center 120.” The three battalions which also form | 
part of the North Vietnamese/Laotian combined 
command are assigned to other individual sectors 
along the Thai-Laotian border. The Communist in- | 
surgency in Northeast Thailand, for example, re-_ 
ceives its external support primarily through a force 
designated “Headquarters 303,” which at least 
through 1975 was based in the Cambodian province © 
of Preah Vihear. This headquarters has its own trans- 
portation unit and a school staffed by North Viet- 
namese that provides sapper training to Thai insurg- 
ents.> 

Given the paucity of indigenous resources at the 
disposal of the CPT, these external support systems 
have been a vital factor in maintaining the Commu- | 
nist insurgency in Thailand. Moreover, in terms of | 
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28 “How the Communists Get Their Support,” /oc. cit. (See footnote 
11.) 
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leadership and morale particularly, outside support 
appears to be a far more crucial element in the Thai 
situation than it has been elsewhere in Asia (except 
in Laos), where external support primarily took the 
form of arms and funds rather than of actual leader- 
ship. 


Objectives and Strategy 


In a recent document entitled ‘The Revolutionary 
Path for Thailand,” the CPT described the current 
stage of the struggle in Thailand as a ‘‘national demo- 
cratic” and not a “socialist” revolution.** From the 
Communist perspective, Thailand is still a semi- 
colonial and semi-feudal society which is a victim 
of three oppressive forces: imperialism (under the 
enormous influence and power of the United States 
and Japan); feudalism (exploitation of the farmers 
by landlords and middlemen supported by the police 
power of the state); and bureaucratic capitalism (in 
which an alliance of capitalists and government bu- 
reaucrats enjoys monopoly control of economic de- 
velopment and trade). 

Thus, the first and immediate objective of the CPT 
is to carry through to completion the “‘national demo- 
Cratic” stage of the revolution aimed at breaking the 
power of these oppressive forces and putting control 
in the hands of “democratic forces” mobilized and 
led by the party. The CPT considers it naive to expect 
that a cabinet and parliament controlled by the pres- 
ent ruling classes will of their own accord carry out 
such a national democratic revolution—much less a 
true socialist revolution that would place all means 
of production in the hands of the state. Hence the 
necessity for the Communists to adopt a strategy of 
armed struggle.” 

This, however, is only the first stage. Although 
the Communists play upon present inequalities, in- 
justices, popular grievances, and governmental in- 
effectiveness as a means of gaining adherents, they 
do not seek merely to reform the existing constitu- 
tional and parliamentary system of government and 
to effect social improvements. Rather, their ultimate 
goal beyond the “national democratic” stage is the 
Creation of an entirely new, socialist sociopolitical 
order. For this reason, the Communist insurgency is 


31 Jonathan Swift, ‘‘The Revolutionary Path,” Bangkok Post, 
Sept. 4, 1975. 

32 The all but total elimination of “leftists” from the new Thai 
Parliament elected in April 1976 has probably reinforced the CPT’s 
belief that armed struggle is its only hope. 


not likely to be deterred by piecemeal social reform 
and structural realignment of existing political insti- 
tutions, although the efforts set in motion by the 
October 1973 uprising to develop a new constitu- 
tional political process in Thailand do nevertheless 
pose a potential obstacle to the realization of the 
Communists’ objectives. 

From this cursory outline of the CPT’s revolution- 
ary doctrine, its Maoist and North Vietnamese Com- 
munist derivations are readily apparent, and the 
same holds true for the party’s rural-based strategy 
of armed guerrilla warfare. As early as 1967, a 
Chinese commentary stated: 


The most important factor in the rapid development 
of the revolution in Thailand lies in the fact that the 
Communist Party of Thailand, the core leading the 
revolution, has been holding aloft the great red 
banner of Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tse-tung’s thought, 
and adhering to the revolutionary road of using the 
countryside to encircle the cities and seizing political 
power by armed force.* 


The theme of CPT strategy thus became “the 
jungle leads the village.” This strategy faithfully fol- 
lows the basic organizational and operational pattern 
used by the Communists in mainland China from 
1928 on and much later by the Communists in North 
and South Vietnam and by the Pathet Lao in Laos. 
The CPT resolution of 1952 which first enunciated 
the “jungle leads the village” strategy to be applied 
in Thailand was hardly original either in theory or in 
practice. It said: 


Party organizations or activists must be in the jungle 
to indoctrinate, train, and supervise village or urban 
activists. The functions of leading organizations in 
the jungle may increase depending on how the party 
grows, so that they can carry on party resolutions, 
policies, or projects in village activities. In sum, “the 
jungle” means the party activists who stay in remote 
areas camouflaged by mountains. “The _ village” 
means the local people in remote areas, most of 
whom are farmers and cultivators, who are led and 
mobilized to join the revolutionary movement.” 


The CPT’s emphasis on armed guerrilla struggle 
has effectively served one of the objectives of its 


33 New China News Agency, Dec. 27, 1967, trans. in Survey of the 
China Mainland Press (Hong Kong), No. 40-89, p. 35. 
34 Quoted in Somchai Rakjiwit, op. cit., p. 1. 
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strategy—/.e., to draw the Thai government into a | little person without power and unable to initiate | 
series of self-initiated and largely military actions. | political action, especially action against the govern- | 


As noted earlier, these actions have primarily been 
designed to cope with the purely military or ‘“‘secur- 
ity” threat posed by the insurgency, rather than at- 
tacking its social-political causes and thrust. They 
have not only involved the expenditure of large 
amounts of resources but have also proven psycho- 
logically self-defeating because the insurgents have 
repeatedly demonstrated their capacity to resume 
military and political activities in areas which gov- 
ernment forces have swept and then left—as has 
occurred, for example, in certain villages of the 
Na Kae District of Nakhon Phanom Province. 

There are, however, a variety of factors which 
have impeded the successful prosecution of the 
Communists’ revolutionary strategy for Thailand. 
Some of these factors are rooted in the traditional 
Thai culture. Others lie in internal weaknesses of the 
CPT. And still others have to do with the efforts under 
way since 1973 to develop a new constitutional politi- 
cal process in Thailand that will offer the nation’s 
citizens a more attractive road to effective participa- 
tion in rational political life than the path of Com- 
munist insurgency. Let us turn now to an examina- 
tion of these factors. 


The Cultural Environment 


Certain aspects of the Thai cultural environment 
have proven notably resistant to Communist efforts 
to mobilize a militant following—just as they have, 
for that matter, impeded the recent effort of Thai 
leaders to build a more broadly-based system of 
parliamentary democracy. One of these aspects is a 
traditional political culture characterized by a gen- 
eral attitude of deference toward central government 
authority, by a lack of political organization and 
sense of political involvement at the local level, and 
by a pattern of social relationships not conducive 
to strong organizational ties and discipline.*° 

The Thai peasant villager has traditionally re- 
garded political matters as the business of the cen- 
tral government, viewing himself as a phuunooj—a 
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35 No student of Thai society has been able to provide a single 
definition of total Thai cultural values and attitudes that would apply 
in all areas of the country. The observations presented in this section 
should therefore be taken as generalizations which, though broadly 
applicable, are open to exceptions. Interested readers may find more 
detailed discussion of Thai cultural traits and patterns of action in 
the works referenced in subsequent footnotes. 
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ment.** This attitude explains why, in the past, the | 
existence of local grievances failed to generate wide- 
Spread and sustained political protest, and it is an | 
attitude that the Communists have had to overcome 
in order to win adherents to insurgency. 

Deference to central government authority is close- | 
ly related to the absence of a tradition of village-level _ 
political organization and involvement. The Thai vil- 
lage has never had an autonomous political structure — 
of its own comparable to that of its Vietnamese coun- — 
terpart, which traditionally had its own village coun- © 
cil, tax register, and communal land. One reason for — 
this difference in tradition is that while the belief 
that each locality has its own spirit is common to — 
both Thailand and Vietnam, this belief has not be-— 
come institutionalized in Thailand to the degree that 
it has in Vietnam, where the dinh (village temple) 
contributes to a sense of local individuality and “in- 
dependence” that has existed over the centuries and 
still exists today.*’ 

In turn, the lack of a tradition of local political par- 
ticipation in Thailand stems in part from the strength | 
of Thai individualism and from a social system whose | 
functioning—as one scholar has suggested—“‘is ulti- 
mately dependent on ‘the quid pro quo nature’ of 
Thai social relationships.” ** The Thai villager is jeal- 
ous of his individual freedom, and when he enters — 
into relationships with others and does things for. 
them, he does so in the conscious expectation that — 
they will respond in kind. When they do not do so, | 
he feels free to terminate the relationship at any 
time—a trait that does not make for stable political | 
group affiliations. | 

This tendency is further reinforced by the fact 
that the larger kin group is not as important a social 
institution in Thailand as it is, for example, in Viet- | 
nam. For the Thai, moreover, cremation eliminates — 
the necessity of an immovable tomb that creates an > 
“unbreakable” attachment to a particular ancestral 
place—which makes it easier for the Thai peasant 
to move from one locality to another if life becomes 
difficult and/or confrontation with his neighbors 
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36 See Herbert J. Rubin, ‘‘Will and Awe: Illustrations of Thai 
Villager Dependency Upon Officials,” Journal of Asian Studies (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.), May 1973, p. 433; and Somchai Rakjiwit, Village 
Leadership in Northeast Thailand, Bangkok, Military Research and 
Development Center, 1971, p. xxxii. 

37 See R. B. Smith, “Thailand and Vietnam,” Journal of the Siam 
Society (Bangkok), July 1972. 

38 Herbert Phillips, The Thai Peasant Personality, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1975, p. 23. 


begins to develop.” He is not “trapped” either by 
kin-group ties or ancestral loyalties and responsibili- 
ties that might lead him to seek allies, or develop 
alliances, to deal with other kin-groups or political- 
social rivals. 

All these factors have contributed to the develop- 
ment of a strong apolitical tradition in rural Thailand 
—a tradition which stands in sharp contrast to the 
high degree of politicization found in Vietnam, and 
one which has served as a significant deterrent to 
Communist success in the Thai setting. This tradition 
has drawn added nourishment from a religious philos- 
ophy which stresses personal contemplation and de- 
tachment from mundane affairs rather than social- 
political activism. 

Thai Buddhism teaches that the ultimate goal of 
life is the attainment of nirvana, a state of spiritual 
perfection which can be achieved only through the 
personal acquisition of wisdom. Thus, it is not a 
religion that provides a motivating force for social 


Buddhist monks at a temple in Thailand. 
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or political revolution. As one Western writer on 
Thailand has observed, 


Because the search for religious perfection is an indi- 
vidual, moral intellectual quest, ideally free of social 
influences, the ideal human is one who transcends 
but does not reform society. . . . Individuals are not 
required to do anything about changing society’s 
rules to better their opportunities to serve others 
while serving themselves. . . .*° 


This does not mean that Thai Buddhism rejects all 
involvement in the affairs of society. Even monks 
involve themselves in community development proj- 
ects. However, Thai Buddhism has not positively and 
actively inculcated a sense of social responsibility 
that would impel its devotees to engage in organized 
and disciplined social-political movements aimed at 
“changing the rules” or obtaining “justice.” 

Equally significant is the fact that in Thailand 
there has never been anything comparable to the 
situation in Vietnam where, as in China, Buddhism 
coexisted alongside a civil service system based on 
Confucianism, in which the passing of official exami- 
nations on Confucian teachings was the key of ad- 
mission to the governing bureaucracy. This elitist 
system had important political consequences. Those 
who took the examinations but failed to pass them 
came to form a stratum of educated and politically 
ambitious semi-elite who were dissatisfied at being 
denied the positions of status and power to which 
they had aspired. The result was that some of them 
became active in local politics and in the formation 
of secret societies of various kinds.** In more recent 
times, they have provided a source from which the 
Communists could recruit a potential corps of or- 
ganized cadres. In Thailand, although Theravada 
Buddhism also produced an elite, it was a spiritual 
elite not at all concerned with governmental admin- 
istration. There has therefore been little inclination 
on the part of its members to seek an outlet for 
frustrated ambitions in secret societies—which in 
fact have no tradition among the Thai as they do 
among the Chinese and Vietnamese—or in the clan- 
destine organizations maintained by the Communists 
today. 


39 Smith, /oc. cit., p. 21. 

49 Norman Jacobs, Modernization without Development: Thailand 
as an Asian Case Study, New York, Praeger, 1971, pp. 286-90. 
Emphasis added. 

41 Smith, Joc. cit., p. 70. 


Insurgency in Thailand 


In addition to the cultural factors that have im- 
peded Communist success in Thailand, the Commu- 
nist Party organization itself has suffered from certain 
internal weaknesses. 


Communist Weaknesses 


The most important of these weaknesses has been 
the inability of the Communist Party to recruit an 
adequate body of rural political cadres from among 
the ethnic Thai—a weakness that is directly related 
to the generally apolitical cast of rural Thai society 
and the absence in the rural areas of a dissatisfied 
and politically conscious intellectual stratum from 
which the Communists could draw key organizational 
cadres as they were able to do in Vietnam. 

It is important in this context to remember that 
Thailand’s first major Communist organizations ap- 
peared in Bangkok, where they were particularly ac- 
tive among the Chinese residents and in some intel- 
lectual and academic circles. The first “rural” Com- 
munist organizations appeared among Vietnamese 
expatriates in the Northeast to support the Viet Minh 
in Indochina, while the CPT, notwithstanding its 1952 
decision to adopt the Maoist strategy of rural-based 
armed struggle, did not really become militarily ac- 
tive in rural Thailand until 1965 and only asserted its 
leadership of the armed insurgency there in 1966. 

Part of the reason for this is simply that Bangkok 
has always been a far more congenial place to carry 
on Communist activities, particularly for Thai Com- 
munists. Few CPT cadres—or, for that matter, Com- 
munist sympathizers among Thai academics and in- 
tellectuals—have relished the thought of life in the 
jungles or rice paddies of rural Thailand. Indeed, it 
has been characteristic of many Thai Communist 
leaders, as well as of other dissidents among the 
intellectual and political elite, to choose exile in 
Paris or in China in preference to shifting their ac- 
tivities to the Meo hill-tribe country of the North or 
the Phu Phan mountains of the Northeast. Dr. Som- 
chai Rakjiwit, perhaps Thailand’s foremost authority 
on the organization and operations of the CPT, at- 
tributes the party’s lack of cadres qualified to carry 
on mass mobilization work and guerrilla operations 
in the countryside directly to the cadres’ reluctance 


. to desert their easy livelihood and careers in 
town for the hardships of living in the rural areas. 
For this reason many cadres ignored their obligations 
to the party, and some who had moved to the coun- 


tryside but could not bear the hardship there moved 
back to town or ran away. * 


After the government carried out extensive Com- 
munist-suppression operations in 1958, including: 
mass arrests in Bangkok, greater numbers of urban 
party cadres were forced to go into the rural areas 
as the only alternative to arrest or leaving the coun- 
try. Even then, however, their urban background ill- 
prepared them for the task of organizing an effective 
and secure rural infrastructure. Subsequent govern- 
ment sweeps of rural Communist base areas between 
1962 and 1967 were effective at least in disrupting 
the CPT’s communications in and between the vil-| 
lages, demonstrating the basic weakness of this 
infrastructure. 

Perhaps the CPT’s second most important handi- 
cap had resided squarely in the party’s revolutionary | 
Strategy and tactical line. The seizure of power by 
violent revolution against ‘feudalism,’ monoply 
Capitalism, and “imperialism” and the eventual in- 
Stallation of a “people’s democracy” are goals that 
simply have not been relevant to the value structure | 
or actual political situation in Thailand. As we have 
seen, Thai Buddhism generally ties the society to- 
gether and works against violence-oriented, uncom- 
promising political creeds. In addition, the profound : 
loyalty of the vast majority of Thai to the monarchy, 
particularly the current King, deprives the Commu- 
nists of a nationalist cause. Whatever the Commu- 
nists may say, Thailand is not a colonial country; nor 
is the present government either a feudalistic or a_ 
fascist dictatorship. 

A third and particularly exploitable weakness lies 
in the CPT’s ties with the Chinese and Vietnamese 
Communists. These external linkages belie the 
party’s claim that it stands for Thai nationalism and 
that its interests are coincident with those of the 
nation. In addition, in the eyes of the ethnic Thai 
majority, the CPT’s image is not benefited by the 
party’s alliance with rebellious non-Thai in the North- 
east, where the Communists try to base some of 
their appeal on the ethnic Lao character of the 
population. : 

From the ethnic standpoint, the makeup of the 
CPT leadership itself has been another handicap. At 
least until now, the members of the party’s top eche- 
lon as well as its leading cadres have been pre- 
dominantly Chinese or Sino-Thai. As indicated earlier, 
the CPT has not succeeded in recruiting large num-— 
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bers of cadres from among the ethnic Thai. Much 
less has the party produced a Thai equivalent of 
Vietnam’s “Uncle Ho” who might have won the sym- 
pathy and support of many non-Communist Thai. 
Reference has already been made to the relatively 
meager internal resources the Communists can 
mobilize. In one sense, this very fact has tended to 
strengthen the insurgents by obliging them to strive 
for self-sufficiency. On the other hand, however, the 
Communists’ whole internal resource mobilization 
process remains subject to a fundamental weakness 
—namely, that it rests on a peasant base that is 
generally less committed and disciplined than the 


| core. groups of Communist adherents. As we have 


seen, the behavioral patterns and attitudes of the 
Thai peasant, heavily influenced by Thai Buddhism, 
are not conducive to clandestine, rigorous, and sus- 
tained commitment and effort to achieve transcend- 
ant long-term goals. The villager remains more con- 
cerned with his subsistence-level existence than with 
social movements or causes that he does not per- 
ceive as bringing about an immediate improvement 
in his personal well-being. Thus, the villagers who 
must be relied upon to support the insurgents with 
food, money, and shelter do not actually provide a 
reliable and stable support base. This was dra- 
matically demonstrated in December 1974 when 
over 200 villagers who had been lured, or perhaps 
abducted, by the Communists into the Phu Phan 
mountains of Northeast Thailand escaped en masse 
and sought government protection. They claimed 
that they had been forced to grow food for the in- 


| surgents since early 1974, and that some 2,000 
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more villagers were still living under duress in the 
Communists’ mountain base area.** 

This weakness has been aggravated by the Thai 
villager’s strong individualism and his propensity to 
break off a relationship whenever he feels that it no 
longer serves him. The Communists have long had 
problems with rural recruits, and even with cadres, 
who desert from the insurgents’ jungle strongholds 
for such reasons as personal disagreement with a 
group leader, restrictions on love life, or merely the 
hardships of life in the jungle, which is simply not 
sanuk (fun)—something that the Thai value very 
highly. 


A Democratic Alternative 


The third major deterrent to eventual Communist 
success in Thailand lies in the current efforts of the 
country’s leaders to lay the foundations of a demo- 
cratic parliamentary system of government that will 
provide a viable and more attractive alternative to 
the Communist blueprint for violent revolution. That 
the Communists fully realize this is evident from the 
fact that the CPT has long opposed the development 
of a meaningful system of representative govern- 
ment. A political process that permits and encour- 
ages many political parties to engage in open, legal 
competition for power on the basis of popular ballot- 
ing directly undermines one of the Communists’ 
major propaganda themes—i.e., that the Thai gov- 
ernment is undemocratic and illegal. Moreover, the 
party has to fear that free political competition will 
draw back into the parliamentary process many 
alienated non-Communist elements with whom the 
CPT might otherwise hope to develop a revolutionary 
united front. 

Thus, in November 1967, the CPT denounced the 
Thanom-Praphass government’s plans for a new con- 
stitution restoring parliamentary government and 
popular elections in 1968. Calling these plans an 
attempt to “sidetrack the unity of the revolutionary 
people,” the CPT statement went on to declare: 


These depraved tactics will never deceive the people, 
[for] the people have clearly understood that the 
parliamentary and peaceful path cannot resolve the 
problems of the nation and the people. 


43 ‘215 Villagers Escape from Terrorist Hideout,'’’ Bangkok Post, 
Dec. 18, 1974, p. 1; Suvit Sora, ‘‘Life Behind Red Lines in Na Kae,” 
ibid., Dec. 22, 1974, p. 3. 

44 Quoted in Weatherbee, op. cit., p. 73. 
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Again, in July 1968, the CPT bitterly criticized its 
former Secretary General, Prasert Sabsunthon, for 
collaborating with the late Thep Chotinuchit, then 
leader of the Economist United Front (EUF). Thep 
and EUF Secretary General Klaew Norapati, who later 
led the Socialist United Front in the 1975 parliament, 
had been leading spokesmen of the left opposition 
in the 1958 parliament and again assumed this role 
during the preparations in 1968 for new parliamen- 
tary elections. In attacking Prasert for collaborating 
with Thep, the CPT assailed the EUF as an attempt 
to fool the people and accused Prasert of taking a 
“revisionist” line in defiance of the party’s policy of 
rural armed struggle. The statement declared: 


He [Prasert] opposed our party’s policy of armed 
violence and our preparation for struggle in rural 
areas. He also suggested that the party follow a 
peaceful line and shift its struggle to the national 
assembly in accordance with the law. He even hinted 
that our party should help another party seize the 
state power so that we could gain partial access to 
the democratic process and enjoy limited rights. 
Once we had achieved this, he said, we could make 
our move openly and topple the party later when 
revolutionary conditions were ripe and more favor- 
able.*° 


The current efforts of the Thai leaders to develop a 
democratic political process have not brought any 
change in the party’s position as set forth in the July 
1968 statement, which flatly declared: 


It is impossible for the revolutionary people to 
achieve their aim of revolution through peaceful 
struggle, legal doctrine, or the parliamentary system. 
On the contrary they must choose armed struggle 
as the path to topple all reactionary influence. 


These declarations obviously reflect the CPT’s rec- 
ognition that open parliamentary politics do in fact 
offer an alternative route to effective political parti- 
cipation for people who might otherwise be tempted 
Or persuaded to become cadres for the party—peo- 
ple like Klaew in the past or members of today’s new 
Socialist Party of Thailand, as well as those academ- 
ics and intellectuals who lean to the left in their 
prescriptions for solving Thailand’s development 
problems. Moreover, the CPT leadership has greater 
reason to be seriously concerned over this prospect 
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in 1976 than it had in 1967-68, when political powes 
still remained, to a larger degree than it does today, 
in the hands of the longstanding bureaucratic 
cliques. The current political process in Thailand is 
no longer the exclusive preserve of the elite. The’ 
old cliques of the Thanom era do not now rule Thai- 
land or dominate parliament on their own terms, 
although some elements thereof have not stopped’ 
trying. : 
The last statement remains valid even though the. 
recent April 1976 parliamentary elections resulted 
in a resounding victory for the centrist and some. 
conservative parties, chiefly at the expense of their 
leftist rivals. In the center, the Democrat Party of 
new Prime Minister Seni Pramoj increased its repre- 
sentation in Parliament from 72 (after the January 
1975 elections) to 115, and ex-Premier Kukrit’s So-. 
cial Action Party (although he himself was defeated) 
went from 18 to 45 seats. The conservative Thai 
Nation Party also rose from 28 to 56 seats, but the 
more conservative Social Justice Party (with some old. 
clique connections) had its representation reduced 
from 45 to 28. On the other hand, the Left suffered. 
Sweeping losses: the SPT and SUF, which together 
held 25 seats in the 1975 parliament, were reduced 
to only three seats between them, while the left-of- 
center New Force Party dropped from 12 to three.‘* 
On balance, the elections appear to have created 7 
a potentially more favorable environment for the 
development of constitutional government in Thai- 
land than the fragmentation and polarization that 
prevailed toward the end of Kukrit’s tenure. Premier 
Seni’s new coalition government needs the parlia- 
mentary backing of only two or three parties instead of 
the 19 required by Kukrit’s and should therefore 
prove more stable and more capable of tackling the 
pressing problems of social and economic develop- 
ment facing the country. That in itself bodes well for. 
continuation of the trend toward a viable constitu-_ 
tional political process. 
Admittedly, it remains to be seen whether the 
rejected leftists will now be more susceptible to Com- 
munist ideology, organization, and discipline and 
will retreat into the jungles to join the Communists, 
or whether they will choose to rebuild their influence 
through peaceful and _ responsible protest. Even 
though they appear much weaker after the recent : 
elections, the liberal and leftist parties still enjoy 
considerably greater opportunity to develop power 
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bases among the people than they did under the 
pre-1973 political system. They may therefore see 
their best hope in continuing on the path of parlia- 
mentarism—especially since the election results 
suggest that the Thai public at large has grown weary 
of the political violence that arose from the Right-Left 
polarization. However, a repetition of events like the 
assassination of SPT leader Boonsanong Punyodyana 
or of rightist-inspired acts of intimidation against 
leftist political activists could possibly influence them 
in the opposite direction.” 

The prospects for the further development of con- 
stitutional democracy have also been improved in 
recent years by significant progress in the direction 
of increased local autonomy. In mid-1975, the Kukrit 
government launched a Village Subsidy Program 
which marked the first time in Thailand’s history that 
the central government moved to transfer some of 
its resources to the village level and to place control 
of those resources in the hands of the local authori- 
ties themselves. At the same time, the government 
began implementing a new “Volunteer Self-Develop- 
ment and Protection” (Aw Paw Paw in Thai) counter- 
insurgency program providing for a massive expan- 
sion of village militia forces as well as for major 
increases in the flow of resources directly to the 
villages. More important, this program moved to 
strengthen the representative character of village 
governments by providing for the local election of 
three assistants to the traditional village headman 
(who himself is to be elected on a periodic basis 
rather than for life as hitherto) and to open the way 
for broader local public participation in community 
development.** Although the Kukrit government has 
now been replaced, these programs will probably be 
continued, or modified only slightly, by its successor. 

These changes at the local level appear to provide 
increased opportunities for political participation and 
the exercise of local autonomy, thereby undermining 
the Communist claim that the central government is 
a dictatorship and an exploiter of the people. It never- 
theless remains true that channels for upward mobil- 
ity to the district, provincial, and national levels 
within the Thai political system are still lacking. 
Theoretically, the political parties could fill this gap 
in the future if they organize down to the local level 
and create ladders whereby their adherents can 
move higher in the party organizations, thus develop- 


47 Lewis M. Simmons, ‘‘Thai Left Fears More Killings,”’ 
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ing a process parallel to that which only the Commu- 
nists currently offer. A Communist village-level politi- 
cal cadre can expect over the long term to advance 
his position in the party hierarchy on the merits of 
his performance. 

Meanwhile, the more open politics of the past two 
years and a half have brought a remarkable rise in 
the political consciousness of the masses of ordinary 
Thai citizens. With the help of student activists 
working among them, farmers and laborers—the 
phuunooj referred to earlier—have been organizing 
for political action in a manner unprecedented in 
Thailand. It no longer seems true that the Thai peas- 
ant or common laborer “fears the Prince as the rat 
fears the cat.’*® Moreover, pressures exerted by 
these newly-organized groups have proven effective 
in moving the government to address many un- 
resolved problems of injustice. In the past two years, 
virtually every province in the country has witnessed 
student and farmer protests that have resulted in the 
transfer or firing of corrupt government officials, in- 
cluding police chiefs. Addressing the Asia Society in 
New York in September 1975, Boonchu Rojanasa- 
thien, then Finance Minister in the Kukrit govern- 
ment and deputy leader of the Social Action Party, 
saw these groups acting as “the conscience of Thai 
society” and called their demonstrations ‘the health- 
iest thing that could have occurred in our society.” *° 


Risks and Dangers 


But while the emerging democratic political proc- 
ess in Thailand holds considerable potential for 
diminishing the appeal of Communist insurgency to 
those who have felt alienated and disenfranchised 
under the existing political system, substantial risks 
and dangers still remain. 

For one thing, the transfer of a real share of 
resources and self-governing power to the villages 
can be expected to result in increased political ac- 
tivity at the local level, which in turn is likely to lead 
to increased frictions between groups, families, politi- 
cal parties, etc. In this sense, a multiplication of 
rice-roots political organizations and parties could 
turn out to be an aspect of “democracy” more harm- 


49 A phrase attributed to Colonel Phya Sonsuradacha, one of the 
leaders of the first coup d'état against the old absolutist Thai 
monarchy in 1932. See Kamol Somvichien, Thai Political Cu/ture and 
Political Development, trans. by Robert F. Zimmerman, USOM- 
Thailand, 1973, p. 11. 
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ful to the stability of village life than the absence of | to combine urban revolutionary tactics with rural | 


such organizations in the past. The tensions thus 
created might offer the Communists greater oppor- 
tunities to win new recruits, while the formation of 
new village-level organizations may also create open- 
ings for Communist subversion that hitherto did not 
exist. 

At the same time, the recent expansion of the 
organizational and agitational efforts of students and 
other political activists has given rise to a mushroom- 
ing of popular expectations. If the emerging political 
system cannot satisfy these expectations, there is 
the danger that the resultant frustrations may drive 
more people into extremist camps of Left or Right. 
Seksan Prasertkul, a leader of the 1973 student up- 
rising, referred to this danger in a statement made 
on the heels of the uprising: 


People want the constitution, want real democracy, 
so much that if they are not patient and politicians 
do not aim our new democratic system at solving the 
nation’s problems, . . . those who fought for democ- 
racy will abandon the ideals they fought for and turn 
instead toward one of two extremes: left-wing dicta- 
torship or right-wing dictatorship.” 


The very existence of so many newly-organized 
activist groups of students, farmers, and laborers 
itself multiplies the potential targets of Communist 
subversion, making the pursuit of a united front strat- 
egy by the CPT more viable than ever before. In the 
context of such a policy, the student and academic 
activists—the potential political leaders of tomorrow 
—are an especially inviting target for the Commu- 
nists since their activities, while centered in 
Bangkok, also fan out into the rural areas where the 
Communists have so far concentrated their major 
effort. 

The dramatic increase in the political activism of 
the urban student and intellectual community of the 
Capital poses the further question of a possible 
switch in Communist tactics in favor of an attempt 
to seize power at the center through urban insurg- 
ency. The CPT, it must be remembered, originated in 
Bangkok and only shifted over to jungle-based _in- 
surgency in the mid-1960’'s, partly because the Sarit 
and Thanom governments effectively controlled Com- 
munist activities in the capital. Given the new oppor- 
tunities that exist today, the party could well decide 
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51 Claudia Ross, ‘‘Why Thailand is at a Very Crucial Stage,’’ 
Bangkok Post, Oct. 28, 1973, pels: 
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insurgency. | 

A major consideration is that Bangkok is the or- 
ganizational center of Thailand. It is the home base | 
of the student activist organizations that played such | 
a key role in the October 1973 uprising; the current | 
roster of these organizations includes the National 
Student Center of Thailand, the Anti-Dictatorship 
Front, the Federation of Independent Students, and 
the People for Democracy Group. It is also the center 
of the labor movement, which is heavily concentrated | 
in Central Thailand and which has been particularly | 
receptive to the organizational and agitational activi- | 
ties of the student organizations. (It is important to 
note, in addition, that Bangkok is the headquarters 
of many of Thailand’s most influential Sino-Thai busi- 
nessmen, some of whom may well have pro-Commu- 
nist sympathies because of the CPT’s Chinese ties.) 

There is, moreover, a close interaction between | 
political currents in the capital and in the rest of the 
country. In most instances, the key organizers of 
public protest demonstrations almost everywhere in 
Thailand have been political activists from the Capi- 
tal who go out to the rural areas by private cars or 
hired busses. After carrying out their agitational work 
in the countryside, they return to Bangkok, often 
with several busloads of farmers in tow so that they 
can stage a rally before the gates of the Parliament 
building. 

In the light of these new conditions, it is not in- | 
conceivable that the CPT leadership may be thinking 
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Some of Thailand’s 20,000 striking postal workers 


rally outside the General Post Office in Bangkok in 
September 1975. 


—Michael Tunnyo/Keystone. 


that the party has better and more imminent pros- 
pects of gaining power through a Communist-insti- 
gated putsch in Bangkok than through a rural in- 
surgency that progressively weakens urban links to 
the countryside, as happened in China and in North 
and South Vietnam. After all, the student organizers 
of the 1973 uprising “mobilized” over 400,000 sup- 
porters in one week and chased the ruling govern- 
ment from power—something that the Communist in- 
surgents in the rural areas have not even come close 
to accomplishing after ten years of activity. 

One can conceive of two possible scenarios. The 
| Communists could attempt to instigate another 1973- 
| type mass uprising, combined with the use of terror 
| tactics, which would create such chaos and upheaval 
in Bangkok that the conservative anti-Communist 
government leaders—as in South Vietnam, Laos, and 
| Cambodia—might give up and flee into exile, en- 
abling the Communists to seize power by means of 
an immediate putsch. The second scenario has two 
possible variations. Either the Communists could stir 
up disorder in Bangkok on -the calculation that this 
| would provoke a right-wing coup which, even if it 
succeeded in restoring law and order temporarily, 
would further alienate the left-wing political activists 
and thereby enhance the Communists’ longer-term 
prospects of gaining power through a leftist united 
| front under CPT leadership. Or, alternatively, they 
| could try to take advantage of disturbances resulting 
from the actions of right-wing elements designed to 
pave the way for a coup of their own. (In the latter 
context, some observers wonder whether the Boon- 
sanong assassination—if it was indeed the work of 
rightists as suggested in press reports,” though 
Boonsanong had enemies on all sides—might not 
have been intended to cause chaos as a justification 
for a possible right-wing coup.) Either of these two 
latter possibilities could serve the Communists’ 
longer-term objectives by intensifying the frustration 
and radicalism of the left-wing political forces. 

Finally, all these dangers seem likely to be inten- 
sified as a consequence of the Communist successes 
in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. These successes 
have undoubtedly served to impart fresh inspiration 
to the Thai Communists by showing them what deter- 
mination and perserverance can accomplish. More- 
over, while they have every reason to expect that any 
US support for the Thai government will be nowhere 
near that provided to the non-Communist forces in 


52 Lewis M. Simons, ‘‘Thai Socialist Leader Assassinated,”’ 
The Washington Post, Feb. 29, 1976, p. A-8. 


Indochina, they themselves can look forward to more 
external support than ever before. The flow of arms 
to the insurgents in the North and Northeast has 
already begun to increase, and Pathet Lao and Cam- 
bodian Khmer Rouge forces have clashed with Thai 
government forces on several occasions along the 
Mekong River and even on the Thai side of the Cam- 
bodian border. 

Thailand also appears certain to become an arena 
of intensified competition among outside Communist 
rivals for influence over the Thai Communist move- 
ment. The earlier-mentioned infiltration of 150-200 
Chinese ex-PLA soldiers into North Thailand in 1971 
could well prove a harbinger of heightened Vietnam- 
ese-Chinese competition for influence not only there 
but in other insurgency areas. The Chinese, more- 
over, evidently fear that the Soviets may be trying to 
work through or with the Vietnamese Communists in 
an effort to extend Soviet influence along China’s 
southern periphery, and they are reportedly even 
cautioning the Thai government against cutting off 
ties with the US too quickly, doubtless for fear that 
this would facilitate an extension of Vietnamese- 
Soviet influence in the area. For their part, the Viet- 
namese may see the insurgency in Thailand as pro- 
viding an excellent opportunity to expand their in- 
fluence beyond Indochina and thereby strengthen 
their capability to resist Chinese pressures in South- 
east Asia. It follows, in any event, that the Vietnam- 
ese do not wish to see this opportunity diminished by 
Thai success in developing a viable democratic politi- 
cal process that would undercut the Thai Communist 
insurgency and stand out in favorable contrast to 
Communist political processes in Indochina. 

Already in the spring of 1975, before the Com- 
munists had yet completed their conquests of South 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, evidence emerged of 
possible future North Vietnamese strategy vis-a-vis 
Thailand. A document turned over to the Thai author- 
ities by a North Vietnamese defector, excerpts of 
which were published in the Bangkok press,** out- 
lined a joint North Vietnamese/Pathet Lao plan to 
try to induce the Thai government to agree to the 
establishment of a “neutral regime” in an area 50 to 
100 miles deep along the Mekong River border near 
Vientiane, which would provide an ‘autonomous 
zone” for the ethnic Thai-Lao in Northeast Thailand. 
The document went on to shed revealing light on the 
calculations behind this strategy: 


53 ‘Document Discloses Hanoi’s Intentions Towards Thailand,” 
Bangkok Post, March 30, 1975, p. 13. 
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We expect to negotiate an agreement permitting the 
establishment of a neutral regime bordering the 
Mekong River in return for suspension of military 
operations in the Northeast. The existing civilian 
regime will not be able to survive such a blow, and 
although there will be repression by a military regime 
of the progressive forces, we are prepared to accept 
this if it enables us to liberate the west bank of the 
Mekong Valley. Also, a return to military dictatorship 
in Thailand will strengthen the progressive forces by 
clearly showing the futility of nonrevolutionary ap- 
proaches and increasing the control of these forces 
maintained by the Thai [Communist] party. 


The “protectorate” envisaged in this document 
happens to include most of the area in the lower 
Mekong River basin where the United Nations Me- 
kong Committee has planned, begun, or already built 
dams for hydroelectric power affecting Northeast 
Thailand as well as parts of Laos and Cambodia. Total 
Communist control of the Mekong River area not only 
would dramatically bolster the development pros- 
pects of Indochina but would also enable the Viet- 
namese and Pathet Lao to slow economic develop- 
ment in Northeast Thailand, where a large share of 
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the hydroelectric power was to go. The North Viet-. 
namese apparently also calculated that a temporary 
agreement to cease military activity in Northeast 
Thailand would not close their option to renew armed 
struggle later if this proved necessary to attain their 
objectives. 

More recent evidence suggests that this strategy, 
though not yet implemented, has not been aban-. 
doned. Two Pathet Lao soldiers arrested by Thai’ 
police in Nong Khai in January of this year after they 
had fled across the Thai border from Laos to escape 
“very strict rules and regulations and stiff penalties 
for disobedience,” as well as poor food, pay, and 
living conditions, claimed that the Pathet Lao forces 
had been told “to be patient and they will lead a 
comfortable life in the next three years when they 
take over Thailand’s northeastern provinces.” ™ 

The North Vietnamese may or may not succeed in 
their reported plans to detach part of Northeast Thai- 
land. The important point is that even by trying— 
whether through a negotiated agreement or through 
stepped-up support to the Communist insurgency 
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541979 Deadline for ‘Takeover of Northeast,’ ” ibid., Jan. 5, 
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within Thai borders—they can keep Thailand in a 
state of weakness which would prevent it from posing 
any threat to North Vietnamese pretensions to a 
position of political and psychological predominance 
in Southeast Asia. 


Outlook 


In the preceding analysis, we have attempted to 
provide a broad overall picture of Communist in- 
surgency in Thailand—its origins and scope, the 
‘internal cultural and political factors that affect its 
Capabilities, and the external factors that also have a 
vital bearing on its prospects of success. Admittedly, 
there are many crucial aspects of the situation that 
remain obscure, but on the basis of the evidence 
assembled here, what tentative conclusions can be 
drawn? 

One conclusion that seems warranted by the evi- 
dence is that a Communist insurgency in Thailand 
drawing almost exclusively on an indigenous resource 
base and receiving little more than propaganda and 
limited material support from outside sources would 
pose little threat to the Thai body politic. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the threat that Thailand faces today 
does not appear subject to such hard-and-fast limi- 
tations. The key word here is “appear.” We cannot 


clearly delineate the nature and scope of vo/untary 
mass support within Thailand for the indigenous 
Communist insurgents, although there is much to 
Suggest that such support is both limited and un- 
stable. Moreover, because we cannot determine the 
extent of local popular support for the insurgency, 
we cannot reach firm conclusions as to how crucial 
external backing is to Communist success. Again, 
however, there is much to suggest that the CPT, 
given its internal weaknesses, is far more dependent 
on outside Communist support than most other 
Communist insurgencies or movements in Asia. 

If this judgment is correct, the final answer to the 
question of whether or not the Communist insurgency 
in Thailand will succeed or fail—and, indeed, the 
answer to the whole question of Thailand’s political 
future—would appear to depend as much on the 
intentions of Hanoi, and possibly of Peking and 
Moscow as well, as it does on the intentions and 
ambitions of the CPT. Of particular concern over the 
next two to five years, therefore, will be the nature 
and scope of Hanoi’s intentions. Does Hanoi really 
want to effect a Communist takeover of Thailand, or 
of parts of Thailand? Or does it merely want to keep 
Thailand in a position where it cannot challenge 
Hanoi’s pretensions to a dominant position in South- 
east Asia? 
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Philippine Communism 


hen President Ferdinand Marcos declared 

martial law and inaugurated dictatorial rule 

in the Philippines in September 1972, he 
gave as one justification for his action the need to 
crush a Communist rebellion which, he claimed, was 
threatening—in alliance with other anti-Marcos ele- 
ments—to overthrow his government.’ By moving 
vigorously to arrest Communists and their supporters 
(though top Communist leaders managed to evade 
his sweeps), he succeeded in dealing the movement 
a heavy blow, disrupting its cells, urban sanctuaries, 
and the flourishing network of united front organiza- 
tions that had been so useful to the Communists in 
promoting popular support and public activities. 

The conventional wisdom of many who disap- 
proved of Marcos’ move to dictatorship was that the 
setback to the Communists would be only temporary. 
It was predicted that Marcos would fail to improve 
the lot of the Filipinos and that growing poverty and 
his suppression of civil liberties would eventually 
bring about the polarization of Philippine society. In 
the classical Marxist pattern, it was argued, the 
liberal bourgeoisie and liberal intellectuals would 
join the masses and the Communists in opposition 
to Marcos’ oligarchic military rule, forcing a revolu- 
tionary situation that would generate an uprising and 
bring a Communist or at least a Communist-manipu- 
lated leftist regime to power. This was also the view- 
point purveyed in Communist underground literature 
after the Marcos coup.’ 

Today, nearly four years after Marcos’ proclama- 
tion of martial law, there are signs of the predicted 
polarization, but it is not yet sufficiently sharp to 
create the anticipated revolutionary situation. Com- 
munists of both the violently militant and the more 
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restrained types persist on the Filipino scene, but at 
present they are nowhere near menacing enough to 
shake the Marcos regime. However, the Communists 
do remain a threat to the status quo. The Stalinist 
“two-camp” polarization theory could still turn out 
to have validity. It is the basis, at least, on which 
scattered, hunted Communist militants continue to 


survive and to strive, against heavy odds and under | 


brutal conditions, for what they hope will be their 
day of vindication. 

The precise path that Philippine Communists in- 
tend to follow in achieving revolutionary change in 
their country varies depending on the kind of Com- 
munist delineating the way. As elsewhere in the 
world, there are today in the Philippines two branch- 
es of communism—a Moscow-oriented group and 
a Peking-leaning faction—each with differing policies 
and programs. In order to understand these differ- 
ences, let us first examine very briefly their origins 
in the history of the Communist movement in the 
Philippines from World War II to Marcos’ declaration 
of martial law in September 1972. 


Origins of a Split Movement 


The Moscow-liners, known simply as the Philip- 
pines Communist Party (Partido Komunista ng Pili- 
pinas—PKP), are today but a vestige of the tough, 
vigorous movement that surged forth to menace the 


Manila government in the early 1950's. In coopera- | 


1 See David Roth, “The Deterioration and Reconstitution of National 
Political Parameters: The Philippines During the 1970’s,’”’ Asian Survey 
(Berkeley), September 1973, pp. 812-25; and The New York Times, 
Sept. 23-25, 1972. 

2 For example, an October 1972 directive of the Maoist portion of 
the Philippine Communist movement revealed a shift from the former 
basically class analysis of revolutionary potential to one emphasizing 
enlistment of the bourgeoisie, religious groups, professionals, military 
men, and “all those interested in achieving national freedom and 
democracy’’—that is, all disaffected by the Marcos dictatorship—in a 
revolutionary endeavor together with the Communists against Marcos. 
See Ang Bayan (Manila?), Oct. 12, 1972, pp. 10-13. 


tion with forces of the nationalistic Hukbalahap (Huk- 
bong Bayan Laban Sa Hapon, or People’s Army 
/Against the Japanese), PKP bands gained tremen- 
dous strength as guerrilla fighters against the Japan- 
ese during World War II. As in other Southeast Asian 
icountries, the PKP followed Moscow-Peking direc- 
|tives after the war to strike for armed seizures of 
jpower, while war-weary Western nations progressive- 
ily yielded control of their Southeast Asian colonial 
jterritories to independence movements. 

Misguided by Stalin into breaking with their war- 
jtime nationalistic but non-Communist allies, a PKP 
jarmy of 14,000 guerrillas did gain control of much 
jof Central Luzon and even reached the gates of 
|Manila in 1952. But in the end they were shattered 
jby military and political action undertaken by Ramon 
Magsaysay, first as Secretary of Defense and after- 
ere as President. On October 18, 1952, Magsaysay 
|captured most members of the PKP’s Politburo in a 
/Surprise raid on their secret Manila hideout. He then 
|progressively defeated the guerrilla bands in the 
field. 
| Slow disintegration of the PKP followed. Its guer- 
rilla groups lost much of their ideological élan and 
Operated pretty much as extortionist bandits in the 
Central Luzon countryside. Luis Taruc, the legendary 
Supreme Commander, capitulated. Politburo chief 
‘Jesus Lava was arrested in 1964. Pedro Taruc, Luis’ 
‘cousin, carried on in remoter peasant villages of 
;Luzon but eventually died of wounds and disease. 
‘Faustino del Mundo for more than a decade led 
bands in terroristic, racketeering activities around 
‘the US Clark Airforce Base, but in 1973, after 36 of 
‘his group commanders had either been killed or 
/captured, del Mundo, or Commander Sumulong as he 
| was known, turned himself over to Marcos; he is now 
in prison. The PKP guerrillas had by then become 
san embarrassment to anyone of genuine Communist 
| faith. 
| Inthe meantime, the Sino-Soviet split has occurred, 
/rupturing the joint Peking-Moscow leadership under 
| which world Communists had been operating. In a 
‘Natural development, a guerrilla faction of the old 
| party including most of the fighters and headed by 

Bernabe Biscayno (known as Commander Dante) 
broke away in 1968 and, together with a young ideo- 
logical leader in Manila, José Ma Sison, formed a 
new, Peking-focused party at a Congress of Reestab- 
lishment believed held in Capas, Tarlac Province, 
from December 26, 1968, to January 7, 1969.° The 
PKP faded into insignificance and abandoned vio- 
lence as a policy. 


The militant new “purist” and Maoist Communist 
Party of the Philippines/ Marxist-Leninist (CPP/ ML) 
attracted increasing support as the PKP declined 
into ineffectiveness. Sison, the chairman of the CPP/ 
ML, went to Peking for education. Under the party 
name of Amado Guerrero (Beloved Warrior), he pub- 
lished a “bible” for Filipino Communists entitled 
Philippine Society and Revolution,* which borrowed 
heavily from Mao Tse-tung and D. N. Aidit, at that 
time Chairman of the Indonesian Communist Party. 

While Commander Dante expanded CPP/ML 
armed forces (the New People’s Army—NPA) among 
the poverty-ridden peasantry of Luzon, Sison—who 
before becoming a Communist activist had been a 
student and lecturer at the University of the Philip- 
pines—won many new party members and organized 
a host of fellow travelers from among the intellectuals 
of Manila and other cities in the united front organi- 
zations. Chaotic, crime-ridden, economically de- 
pressed, and corrupt under elected demagogic lead- 
ers beholden to an entrenched, oligarchic elite, the 
Philippines in the late 1960’s and the early 1970's 
even turned many moderates toward communism as 
a possible way out. 

In such a setting, the line of “new democracy” or 
“national communism’”—borrowed by the CPP/ML 
from Mao Tse-tung’s temporary “new democracy” 
program propagandized in China in the period immedi- 
ately before Mao’s victory—was attractive to non- 
Communist malcontents. The CPP/ML appealed to 
workers, peasants, intellectuals, members of the 
liberal bourgeoisie, and others to join the Commu- 
nists in achieving power and in forming a government 
of national coalition committed to the usual freedoms 
of democratic socialism. 

Receptivity to such appeals increased after 
Marcos, through massive expenditures, got himself 
reelected President in 1969 for an unprecedented 
second term. This event opened Marcos to intensified 
attack by opponents from both Left and Right, who 
criticized him for seeking to perpetuate his power 
and for being unable to curb corruption, the private 
armies of warlord-politicians, and an obstructive 
Congress. The powerful Lopez family and other 
wealthy oligarchs hostile to Marcos began to play 
indirectly with the leftists in their efforts to ruin the 
President. The oligarchy-controlled press, radio, and 


3 Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘“‘Philippine Communist Theory and 
Strategy: A New Departure?”’ Pacific Affairs (Vancouver), Summer 
1975, pp. 181-98. 

4 Manila, Pulang Tala Publications, 1971. 
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TV; numerous opposition Congressmen, senators, 
and intellectuals; the underground but active Com- 
munists and their fellow travellers—all these ele- 
ments joined in whipping up anti-Marcos feeling as 
well as nationalist sentiment aimed at American in- 
fluence, US military bases, and other Philippine ties 
with “US Imperialism,” with the objective of creating 
conditions increasingly difficult for Marcos to control. 
The President and his wife Imelda, a former beauty 
queen, were personally attacked almost daily in the 
media. Anti-Marcos and anti-American demonstra- 
tions became regular occurrences. Youthful, Com- 
munist-manipulated marchers were sometimes 
checked by force only at the gate of the American 
Embassy. The anti-Marcos atmosphere was _ hardly 
improved when grenade explosions widely attributed 
to agents of Marcos shattered an opposition Liberal 
Party rally in Manila’s Plaza Miranda in August 1971, 
killing several onlookers and injuring Senator José 
Diokno and numerous other opposition leaders. 

By this time, Marcos strongly suspected that his 
Communist enemies at home were receiving assist- 
ance from Peking, which was regularly broadcasting 
enthusiastic reports of victories by NPA guerrilla 
forces. These suspicions were heightened in July 
1972 when government forces battled NPA fighters 
to seize a small ship grounded off the coast of North- 
east Luzon and to confiscate caches of hand weap- 
ons, discovered on shore, which the vessel apparent- 
ly had been trying to deliver to the Communist bands 
in the nearby mountains of Isabela Province.* 

Indeed, surveying the situation in the Philippines 
in the summer of 1972, one finds considerable evi- 
dence, as Marcos proclaimed in September, that 
diverse forces, using clever tactics and propaganda, 
had succeeded in fomenting a revolutionary situation. 
In the final period before declaring martial law, 
Marcos may have exaggerated and even abetted this 
situation in order to justify a coup that was already 
planned, but the state of affairs was one that, to- 
gether with the gathering Moslem revolt in Mindanao, 
genuinely threatened his regime. 


A Changing Environment 


Since the coup was carried out in September 
1972, there have been marked changes in the condi- 
tions—both domestic and international—affecting 
the activities and prospects of the Communist organi- 
zations of the Philippines. At home, Marcos has 
carried through a program of land reform which, 
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though limited, has made the Philippine peasantry 
in many areas less susceptible to Communist ap- 
peals.° The urban workers and the urban poor, how- | 
ever, have fared less well. Pay increases have been 
small, and because of inflation real incomes have | 
declined. In general, though, the Marcos dictatorship | 
has been less repressive than might have been ex- 
pected—light-handed enough and successful enough — 
in overall economic and political management to be 
widely accepted as preferable to the insecure, rud- 
derless situation that prevailed prior to martial law. 
Bitterness that could work to the advantage of the 
Communists is general among intellectuals, among 
those who had been political activists under the old 
order, and among laborers and sections of the bour- 
geoisie outside circles of privilege. But polarization 
is still limited, and a revolutionary mood is lacking. 

Internationally, Marcos has diminished military 
and economic reliance on the United States, 
strengthened ties with Japan and with his regional | 
neighbors through ASEAN (The Association of South- | 
east Asian States—comprising Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand), and taken © 
an “opening to the left” by initiating relations with 
Communist countries. New agreements under nego- | 
tiation governing the US military bases at Clark Field 
and Subic Bay may result in a less autonomous | 
American military presence and a greater emphasis | 
on Philippine sovereignty in operation of the bases. | 
The American economic stake in the Philippines, — 
worth $2 billion, is still huge but is declining in — 
proportion to domestic capital and investments of | 
Japanese and other foreign nationals.’ Marcos is thus 
becoming less vulnerable to Communist propaganda | 
both at home and abroad about the grip of “American | 
imperialism” on his regime and is in a better position | 
to assert an independent, nationalistic, multilateral, | 
Third World foreign policy line that would doubtless — 


5 See reports in The New York Times, July 11 and 16, 1972, and in 
The Manila Times, July 11-22, 1972. 
® The land reform affects only corn and rice lands totaling 1,422,988 | 
hectares with some 914,914 tenants. Landlords owning seven or less 
hectares can retain ownership but must give tenants permanent 
leases and collect no more than 25 percent of crops as rent. The 
state is seizing holdings in excess of seven hectares, compensating the 
landlords, and turning ownership over to the tenants, from whom it 
will collect over a long term. Nearly 400,000 tenants are getting 
direct ownership, while more than 500,000 are obtaining leases 
(many of which may turn into actual ownership as owners grow 
dissatisfied with irrevocable leasing). The program should benefit 
nearly a million rural dwellers out of a total rural labor force of some 
8 million. (The latter figure includes many petty owners but also 
hundreds of thousands of landless laborers; others are tenants on 
coconut, sugar, abaca, fruit, and other landlord-owned lands.) 
7 Estimates provided by the US Embassy in Manila. 
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Philippine Communism 


Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos (seated left) and Chinese Premier Chou Enlai (seated right) sign 
the Joint Communiqué on the occasion of the establishment of formal relations between the Philippines and 
the People’s Republic of China in Peking in June 1975. 


have the approval of the major Communist powers. 

Most important for the position of communism in 
the Philippines has been Marcos’ development of 
relations with China and the Soviet Union. This has 
put the two big Communist powers in a public pos- 
ture of accepting and dealing with a Marcos dictator- 
ship which they have denounced in the past and 
which most Filipino Communists oppose. It has also 
put official Chinese and Soviet representatives in the 
Philippines in a position to work with—or scheme 
against—the Marcos regime. For the USSR, the new 
situation has been less involved than for China. This 
is because the weak PKP, after the Marcos takeover, 
adopted a policy of ‘open and legal” united front 
struggle, whereas the CPP/ ML continued illegally to 
combine united front tactics with guerrilla warfare 
and acts of terrorism aimed at the forceful overthrow 
of the Marcos government. 

In an interview with the writer in late 1975, Presi- 
dent Marcos said that when he had gone to Peking 
at mid-year to establish relations, both Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai had assured him there would be no 
interference in Philippine affairs by either the 
Chinese government or the Chinese Communist 
Party. Marcos said he accepted and was satisfied 
with the assurances. In promising to keep the CCP’s 
hands off the Philippines (if Marcos heard correctly), 
the Peking leaders went further than they have with 
other Southeast Asian countries. Toward Malaysia 
and Burma, for example, they have equivocated— 


—Wide World. 


giving assurances of no government interference but | 


saying that the CCP’s dealings with fraternal parties 
are, in effect, people-to-people relationships for 
which the Peking government is not responsible.°® 


Interestingly enough, just before Marcos went to | 
Peking, US border agents caught an American Fili- 


pino courier from the Chinese Embassy in Ottawa 
attempting to enter the United States from Canada 


with a large sum of money which (documents | 


showed) was intended for transfer through the US to 


the CPP/ ML.’ The US Embassy in Manila informed | 


Marcos of the incident. In view of this and past 
Chinese aid to Philippine insurgents, it is doubtful 


whether Marcos is privately as content with Peking’s — 


assurances as he says he is. 


Subsequent to the Marcos visit to Peking, the PRC > 
set up its new embassy in Manila with a staff of 15 | 


headed by Ambassador K’o Hua. The embassy in- 
Stalled itself in the building on Roxas Boulevard that 


formerly housed the Nationalist Chinese mission and | 


8 Philippine officials give this assessment of assurances from Peking 
to Burma and Malaysia. They tend to be confirmed by statements to 
the writer by Burmese officials, and there are reliable press reports 
attributing similar statements to Malaysian officials. It is an 
acknowledged fact in Rangoon that material aid from China goes into 
North Burma for Communist rebels there. It is doubted that similar aid 
goes to the Malaysian Communists, but China continues to encourage 
and support the Malaysian insurgents by broadcasts from China. 

% The courier, Miss San Juan, was recently convicted in a Long 
Island court of breaking currency laws by not declaring the $77,000 
she carried when crossing from Canada to the United States. 
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has gone assiduously about developing a presence and 
establishing Chinese influence in the Philippines by 
promoting trade; by staging art, movie, and acro- 
batic shows from China; by cultivating local officials; 
and by trying to build links with the half-million still 
largely pro-Nationalist Chinese in the Philippines. 

Notwithstanding these public linkages and the 
assurances given to Marcos in Peking, it is unlikely 
that the Chinese Communist Party will refrain from 
keeping in touch with and even giving discreet assist- 
ance to Philippine Communists, whom after all the 
Chinese regard as spearheading a people’s liberation 
movement (one might note that Radio Peking con- 
tinues to make sporadic mention of guerrilla activi- 
ties of the New People’s Army). There are plenty of 
ways to achieve these ends—through Filipino- 
Chinese, through supporters in the US or elsewhere 
abroad, or through fishing craft putting ashore at 
unguarded coastline points. 

Peking’s policy is doubtless two-pronged, one ob- 
| jective being to maintain relations with a Communist 
movement that might be a useful ally at some future 
time of revolutionary opportunity, the other to 
strengthen Marcos’ ties with China. Already China is 
supplying the Philippines with oil—not so much at 
present, but more is promised for the future—and 
engaging in a two-way trade valued at $72 million 
| in 1975.” Peking’s overriding concern appears to be 
| to counter the Soviet Union. So Marcos will be culti- 
vated to keep him from swinging toward Moscow and 
hopefully to keep him in alliance with the United 
States, to which the Chinese look as a bolster against 
the USSR. According to Marcos, Peking has let him 
know that it looks benignly on the retention of Ameri- 
can bases in the Philippines. Whatever interest the 
CCP takes in Philippine Communists can there- 
fore be expected to be subordinated to these national 
preoccupations in Peking, unless and until times 
seem more propitious than at present for a Commu- 
nist attempt to take power. 


CPPL/ML and Revolutionary Struggle 


As for the CPP/ ML itself, its morale was no doubt 
hurt by Chinese recognition of the hated enemy, 
Marcos. But the CPP/ ML leadership has managed to 
rationalize this development and maintain its revo- 
lutionary hopes.”’ The party still operates in accord- 
ance with the program and policy laid down in the 
directive adopted by its Central Committee in Octo- 
ber 1972, a few weeks after Marcos declared martial 


law.’? This document recognized the reverses caused 
by the Marcos crackdown but looked to the CPP/ ML 
and its military arm, the NPA, to attract and organize 
workers, peasants, students, intellectuals, and “na- 
tional” bourgeoisie antagonized by the Marcos dicta- 
torship for an eventual drive to overthrow the regime. 
As noted above, the directive played down the class 
basis of this broad resistance movement and sum- 
moned ‘all those who are interested in achieving 
national freedom and democracy” to join with the 
Communist Party in a united front to carry on the 
struggle. A six-point program for a coalition of anti- 
Marcos forces centered on reestablishment of ‘“dem- 
ocratic rights” (if only for “anti-fascist forces”); 
nullification of “unequal treaties” with the US; bring- 
ing Marcos and his “diehard accomplices” to trial; 
and strengthening the NPA to assume the tasks of 
organizing “bold” guerrilla resistance and local gov- 
erning organs throughout the Philippines. 

Subsequent literature emanating from the CPP/ 
ML and the NPA has consistently echoed this direc- 
tive. Ang Bayan, issued by the Manila underground, 
regularly emphasizes the Maoist-Chinese orientation 
of the CPP/ML, saying that the party is firmly 
founded on the theoretical basis of Marxism-Leninism 
and Mao Tse-tung Thought and denigrating the “‘mod- 
ern revisionism purveyed by the Soviet socialist im- 
perialists.” The paper charges that ‘‘the US-Marcos 
fascist dictatorship” seeks “‘to retain and enlarge US 
imperialist and comprador-landlord interests” in the 
Philippines. 

Party statements even before Peking’s establish- 
ment of relations with the Marcos government ration- 
alized such a step on the grounds that it would rep- 
resent a “victory for the [PRC’s] proletarian foreign 
policy” and the struggle against the Marcos regime, 
which the CPP/ML called a ‘puppet state of US 
imperialism.” Peking-Manila relations would afford 
China an opportunity to counter the schemes of the 
US and the USSR in Asia and, by strengthening ties 
between the Chinese and Philippine peoples, would 
bring about a favorable climate for the revolutionary 
struggle in the Philippines.” ** The faithful are being 

11 See van der Kroef, /oc. cit. 

12 See fn. 2 above. 

13 See the CPP/ML statement of October 15, 1974, ‘‘The Diplomatic 
Victory of the People’s Republic of China, the Victory of the 
Revolutionary Struggle in the Philippines,” as broadcast clandestinely 
over the Voice of the Malayan Revolution in Mandarin to Malaysia and 
Singapore, April 17, 1975, Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Asia and Pacific (Washington, DC), April 30, 1975, 


pp. P 1-3. This statement was issued in the aftermath of Madame 
Marcos’ visit to Peking in late September 1974. 
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Philippine Communism 


told, in effect, that Communist China will continue to 
work for the overthrow of President Marcos’ govern- 
ment while outwardly maintaining friendly relations 
with it. 

In line with these ideological prescriptions, the 
activities of the CPP/ ML and the NPA have continued 
to emphasize building up a secret party membership 
and following of sympathizers and harassing govern- 
ment forces with guerrilla forays. The latter are usu- 
ally designed to capture weapons or to highlight 
some grievances against the government among 
barrio dwellers in order to win their support. Com- 
mander Dante remains the military chieftain; Victor 
Corpus, a former lieutenant in the government forces 
who defected to the rebels some years ago, is in 
charge of training. President Marcos gives the 
Strength of the NPA as 2,000 striking-force guer- 
rillas, 5,000 combat support troops, and 50,000 
loosely organized partisans.’* The NPA itself claims 
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Two rangers of the Philippine armed forces look at 
the body of an NPA (New People’s Army) cadre 
killed in a 1972 battle in Zambales Province. 


—Wide World. 


an armed strength of 20,000 regulars, 100,000 com-: 
bat support troops, and a “civilian mass base” of} 
from 150,000 to 500,000. ! 

Sison and others in the CPP/ML leadership are’ 
believed to operate underground, most of the time 
in Manila. After martial law was declared, the NPA) 
deliberately dispersed its activities over most of the’ 
islands, making use of the “front” personnel that! 
had had to go from open into clandestine activity 
after Marcos struck. The NPA base area appears to. 
be still in the mountains of Isabela Province, but 
growing NPA activity on Mindanao and Sulu suggests 
a decision to step up actions in the south.’* Commu-. 
nist efforts to infiltrate and collaborate with Moslem 
insurgents in the south have encountered resistance » 
and had only limited success, but CPP/ ML literature. 
indicates that such infiltration remains a major ob-. 
jective. One difficulty in this regard is that champion-. 
ing the Moslem claims to territory in northwest Min- ” 
danao would mean in some cases denying these lands. 
to Christian settlers and antagonizing Christians else- | 
where in the Philippines who might otherwise be: 
supporters of the Communists. | 

Testimony both to the continued activity of the. 
NPA and to the success of Marcos’ armed forces in. 
countering the Communists was the capture of a. 
number of top NPA leaders by government troops in - 
early 1976.** In January, José Luneta, Satur Ocampo, 
Juanito Canlas, Osario Diego, and Antonio Zumel, all | 
young men, were picked up in police raids in Manila 
and elsewhere on Luzon. Ocampo and Zumel are_ 
members of the CPP/ML Politiburo, Canlas is execu- : 
tive secretary of the Cagayan Valley Regional Opera- 
tions Command, and Diego is party secretary for 
Nuevo Viscaya and Quirico Provinces. The others are _ 
reported to be members of the Central Committee | 
with various current assignments. Ocampo was for- 
merly a professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, Luneta a former president 
of the Business Writers’ Association. In February, | 
government forces seized seven members of the | 
CPP/ML in northern Mindanao, including Nelia | 
Sancho, a former University of the Philippines stu- | 
dent who won the title of Queen of the Pacific in a 
1971 beauty contest. 


—————————— 


14 Ferdinand N. Marcos, The Democratic Revolution in the 
Philippines, Englewood-Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall International, 1974. 

18 This apparent shift in NPA priorities was noted in a statement to 
the author by Philippines Defense Secretary Juan Ponce Enrile in 
August 1973. 

16 See, for example, the accounts in The Times Journal (Manila), 
Jan. 25 and Feb. 13, 1976. 
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Nelia Sancho, a former Philippine beauty queen, 
arrested in early 1976 for working on behalf of the 
NPA in northern Mindanao. 


—Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), Apr. 23, 1976, p. 11. 


The PKP on the Peaceful Path 


Whereas the CPP/ML has continued on the path 
of violent revolution, the PKP has tried to build itself 
up as a legal Marxist party. So far Marcos had de- 
clined formally to legalize it (the same holds true 
for all other political parties, which he dissolved in 
1972). In actuality, however, he allows PKP leaders 
and members, altogether numbering only a few hun- 
dred, to function without molestation. 

PKP leaders Felicisimo Macapagal, Peregrino 
Taruc, and a number of other Politburo members lay 
low until late 1974, when they surfaced and publicly 
offered to cooperate with Marcos’ New Society. Since 
then they have at times even attended occasions at 
Malacafiang, the Philippine White House. The aged 
Luis Taruc, who no longer claims any formal Commu- 
nist connections, has become an open apologist for 
the Marcos regime and toured the United States in 
this capacity two years ago. 

The PKP is operating on the basis of a “Political 
Resolution” adopted in 1973 at the so-called Fifth 
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Party Congress, believed to have been held in 
Manila.’” The resolution looked to PKP-led revolution- 
ary changes in the Philippines but abjured the CPP/ 
ML concept of a “people’s war” and armed revolution. 
A revolutionary change, it stated, results from an 
alteration of the “balance of class forces,” which in 
turn requires optimum development of the struggle 
“against the exploiting classes.” The resolution pro- 
claimed PKP intentions to mobilize a national united 
front which would “wage every form of open and 
legal struggle, including electoral struggle.” Never- 
theless, the document did show some ambivalence 
toward violence. Observing that “the people’s way to 
peaceful revolutionary transformation of our society” 
may be obstructed, the PKP affirmed the people’s 
“rights” to employ force against those who use force 
themselves against the people. The PKP program, 
also adopted at the Fifth Congress,” follows that of 
the CPP/ML in calling for a united front of workers, 
intellectuals, peasants, and other revolutionary ele- 
ments of society to achieve power via a democratic 
coalition—but not by the violent means that the CPP/ 
ML advocates. In contrast to the latter’s simplistic, 
doctrinaire depiction of Philippine society as still 
feudalistic and comprador-landlord-dominated, the 
PKP resolution takes into account current efforts at 
land reform and the growing agro-industrialization 
of the Philippines, the emergence of banker and man- 
agerial types, and resulting changes in class and 
social relationships. The PKP, like the CPP/ML, 
wants cooperation with the Moslems but goes fur- 
ther than the CPP/ML in advocating the Moslems’ 
right—short of independence—to establish their 
own government with exclusive legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers. The resolution lacks any 
specific denunciation of Marcos and the New Society. 

The PKP “soft” line toward Marcos coincided with 
the appearance in 1973 of a similar line in the 
Moscow press, which has been followed up by con- 
crete actions. In 1974, the Soviet Union concluded 
a cultural agreement with the Philippines, and a 
trade mission opened up trade and shipping between 
the two countries.’® Soviet cultural displays and visi- 
Kommunista ng Pilipinas (PKP) on February 10, 1973,” Information 
Bulletin (Toronto), Nos. 13-14, 1973, pp. 44-64. 

18 “Program Adopted by the Fifth Congress of the Partido Komunista 
ng Pilipinas (February 11, 1973),” ibid., Nos. 17-18, 1973, pp. 16-30. 

19 See the report of Marcos’ meeting with a 12-man mission of 
Philippine businessmen on September 13, 1974, before their departure 
to Moscow, in The Times Journal, Sept. 14, 1974. Pravda (Moscow) of 
Sept. 22, 1974, explicitly noted the economic and political significance 


of this mission. See Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, O.), 
Oct. 16, 1974, p. 14. 


Philippine Communism 


Madame Imelda Romualdez Marcos (left), wife of the 
President of the Republic of the Philippines, meets 
with Soviet Premier A.N. Kosygin (right) and USSR 
Minister of Culture Ye. A. Furtseva in Moscow in 
March 1972. 


—TASS via Sovfoto. 


tors have begun to make periodic appearances in the 
Philippines. Two resident correspondents, one from 
TASS and one from Pravda, now function in Manila. 
President Marcos is scheduled to leave for the Soviet 
Union in late May for a visit which is expected to 
result in formal opening of diplomatic relations and 
signing of a Soviet-Philippine Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce. An exchange of embassies should follow 
shortly thereafter. The USSR has clearly entered 
upon a vigorous effort to establish a strong presence 
in the Philippines with the object of combating the 
influence of both the Chinese and the Americans 
there. Moscow will have need of and no doubt will 
make use of the new PKP. Espionage at American 
bases will be a major preoccupation of the Soviets, 
and clandestine PKP operatives can play a role 


SS 


20 US reports on the Philippines put economic growth there in 1974 
and 1975 at roughly 5 percent per annum. See US Department of 
Commerce, Foreign Economic Trends and Their Implications for the 
United States: Philippines, FET-76-043, April 1976, p. 2. 

21 See fn. 6 above. 

22 See fn. 20. 
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there. Moreover, if the PKP develops into a signifi- 
cant social and political force, this could be an asset — 
for Soviet maneuvers. | 


Prospects 


The tactics Marcos is using in dealing with his 
domestic Communists and their international con- 
nections are a combination of manipulation of the 
various Communist groups and their sponsors and | 
concerted efforts at military suppression of the NPA. 
His toleration of the PKP permits this old-line party 
to siphon off into leftist but nonrevolutionary activi- 
ties some radicals that might otherwise veer toward 
the militant CPP/ML. It also facilitates his playing 
the Russians off against the Chinese. Communists of | 
whatever variety are no great threat to Marcos just | 
at present. While the struggle against the CPP/ML |. 
is a drain on the government, Marcos is keeping the 
NPA contained by military operations and occasional | 
amnesties that produce capitulations by some guer- | 
rillas. As for the PKP, for now it needs only watching. 

The future may present a different picture. Already 
overpopulated with 45 million people, the Philippines 
has a population growth rate of more than three per- 
cent per annum. Economic gains are barely keeping 
pace with the addition of human bodies.”° Wealth is 
concentrated in a small upper crust; below this, 
extreme poverty is widespread and growing. Land 
reform on rice and corn lands has forestalled rebel- 
liousness in Central Luzon and some other areas, but 
there are still millions of landless rural dwellers,”! 
all of whom are susceptible to the blandishments of | 
Communist organizers. Low-paid white- and_blue- 
collar workers in the cities and millions of urban | 
and rural unemployed and underemployed country- | 
wide are also a smoldering potential for trouble.” 

A high rate of economic growth (an oil discovery 
off Palawan holds promise of a new source of domes- 
tic energy) could alleviate pressures for social and 
political change in the Philippines. If rapid growth 
is not achieved and a better distribution of the wealth 
does not occur, there could yet be a polarization that 
would give communism a new chance. 
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Norway 


By Per Egil Hegge 


“Disunited’’ Front in 


he last two years have been perhaps the most 

traumatic in the history of the Norwegian 

Communist Party (NKP), which like many 
other Western CP’s has had no dearth of traumas— 
of bitter infighting, splits and expulsions—in the 
past. After a long and intense debate that has been 
remarkable for its frankness, the NKP has retreated 
from a course which would have led to its merger 
with three other: groups in the fledgling Socialist 
Electoral Alliance (the Sosialistisk Valgforbund, here- 


after SV). to the relinquishment of all its property to 


the new party thus formed, and to the closing down 
of its weekly organ, Friheten (Freedom). Had the 
NKP gone through with the merger as originally 


conceived, it would have been the first European 


Communist party (discounting the special case of the 
Icelandic CP) to plan and effect its own dissolution 
voluntarily. 

While the NKP is a small and powerless party, with 
a support base that has not exceeded one to one- 
and-one-half percent of the Norwegian electorate in 
the last decade (when it could be measured),’ its 
recent course deserves attention as an illustration of 
the larger debate that has been raging in the Com- 
munist movement concerning the extent to which 
parties can modify or abandon basic tenets of Marx- 
ism-Leninism without sacrificing their Communist 
“essence.” The front-and-center stars in that debate 
during the past year have been the French and Italian 
CP’s, which have championed startling departures 
from established dogma in their efforts to achieve 
accommodation with other political forces, and which 


Mr. Hegge is a commentator on the foreign staff of 
Aftenposten, the /argest-circulation daily newspaper 
in Norway. He was that paper’s Moscow correspona- 
ent in 1969-71. 
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have provoked rigorous responses in defense of the 
“faith” from the Soviet Communists and their sup- 
porters.? What makes the case of the little Norwegian 
party so interesting in this broader context is the fact 
that it went farther than any other party in the 
“accommodation” it contemplated—and then re- 
treated headlong to a posture of staunch loyalty to 
Moscow and to consequent (albeit inadvertent) politi- 
cal isolation. It thus offers a study of point and 
counterpoint to the current trend toward “national” 
communism in the international Communist move- 
ment. 

Since the history of the NKP was reviewed in some 
depth on these pages less than a year ago,’ the 
present article will touch only briefly on the longer- 
range factors that have influenced the party’s recent 
course. It seems sufficient to summarize the decade 
of leadership offered by the man who was the moving 
force in the Communist camp behind the plan to 
merge the NKP with the SV—the now-deposed NKP 
chairman, Reidar T. Larsen. A lifelong party member, 


1 The NKP’s share of the national vote has declined steadily from 
a postwar peak of 12 percent in 1945 to 6 percent in 1949, 5 percent 
in 1953, 3.4 percent in 1957, 3 percent in 1961, 1.4 percent in 1965, 
and 1 percent in 1969. In the 1973 election it participated in an SV 
alliance, so its direct proportion of the vote could not be measured. 
During 1975, monthly Gallup polls—which are published regularly in 
the major newspapers—showed a support base for the NKP of 1.0 to 
1.5 percent of the electorate, a figure which has dipped to 0.2 percent 
in recent months (see further in text). 

2 For a detailed study of the recent dramatic shifts in the posture 
of the French Communist Party, see Ronald Tiersky, “French 
Communism in 1976,”’ Problems of Communism, (Washington, DC), 
January-February 1976, pp. 20-47. For expositions of the Soviet 
posture, see Konstantin Zarodov, ‘‘Leninist Strategy and Tactics in 
Revolutionary Struggle,’’ Pravda (Moscow), Aug. 6, 1975; and Vadim 
Zagladin, ‘‘World Changes and the Communist Movement," Rabochiy 
klass i sovremennyy mir (Moscow), September-October 1975. 

3 Trond Gilberg, ‘‘Patterns of Nordic Communism,” Problems of 
Communism, May-June 1975, pp. 20-35. 
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who in nis 20’s had headed the Communist youth 
movement and who for many years was news editor 
and then editor-in-chief of Friheten, Larsen was ele- 
vated to the top party post in 1965, at the age of 42. 
Under his helmsmanship, the NKP quickly joined 
the ranks of the revisionist parties asserting greater 
independence from Moscow. The party refused to 
take sides in the Sino-Soviet conflict, established 
close ties with the independent-minded Romanian 
CP, and developed “Romanian” tendencies of its 
own, Overcoming—over time and through various 
tactics—the resistance of the pro-Moscow old guard. 
It also bitterly denounced the 1968 Warsaw Pact 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. (Of passing interest, 
Larsen himself has asserted that the inclinations of 
the party toward independence go much farther back 
than his assumption of the leadership, noting inter 
alia that in the aftermath of the Hungarian uprising 
of October 1956, the NKP declared in an official 
Statement that “no people can have its problems 
solved by the entry of foreign troops” and that “every 
nation must decide its own future.’’*) 


The Path toward Merger 


Aside from his own convictions, two major factors 
apparently influenced Larsen’s more recent political 
strategy. One was the continued inability of the party 
to attract more than a miniscule following on its own. 
The other was the victory of an unlikely coalition of 
forces—including Communists, some left-wing So- 
Cialists, a number of dissenters from the ruling Labor 
Party (DNA), and an agricultural bloc—in urging 
popular rejection of a proposal that Norway join the 
European Economic Community, a government- 
backed plan that was defeated by a resounding 55- 
percent vote in a nationwide referendum conducted 
in September 1972. 

This sudden taste of success inspired the forma- 
tion of the SV as a loose electoral alliance in the sum- 
mer of 1973, prior to the parliamentary election in 
September. The four elements making up the SV 
were the Socialist People’s Party (SF), the Commu- 
nist Party, the Workers’ Information Committee (AIK), 
and a group of Socialists without party affiliation, 
many of them old NKP members who had left or 
been expelled from the party during internecine 
struggles that took place around 1950. 


4 See interview of Larsen published in Kontrast (Oslo), No. 5, 1975 
(an undated bimonthly). 


The SF was a small party that had been in exist- 


ence since 1961, when it was founded by a group of — 
left-wing expellees from the Labor Party. It had man- : 
aged to win two parliamentary seats in 1961 and 


again in 1965 but had been routed in the 1969 elec- 


tion. The anti-EEC campaign thus offered it a chance © 
to stage a comeback. The AIK was a direct product | 
of the Common Market issue: it had been formed as — 
a committee in 1972 by DNA members who opposed ~ 
the pro-EEC line of the party leadership. Some of its — 


supporters waged the struggle against EEC without 


quitting Labor Party ranks, but several well-known | 
members used AIK as a bridge to participation in the | 


SV alliance. 


The SV fared remarkably well in the election, : 


winning 240,000 votes—or more than 11 percent 


of the total—and getting 16 of the 155 seats in the | 
Norwegian parliament (Storting). This showing was | 
made more significant by the fact that the Labor | 
Party won only 35.5 percent of the total vote (less 
than it had gotten in any election since 1930), reduc- 


ing its parliamentary representation to 62 seats and 


rendering the ensuing minority government depend- | 
ent on SV support in the Storting.’ It was obvious | 


that the DNA was still paying the price of its pro- 
Common Market stance. 


While the Communists got only one of the 16 SV | 
seats—that won by the NKP chief himself’—the | 
party was nevertheless “in from the cold,” and 


Larsen now made his crucial decision to support the 
effort to turn the SV from an electoral alliance into 


a real party. His mood of the moment smacked of a | 


certain ‘dizziness wtih success.” As he commented 
in retrospect, 


| was convinced that the forces of the Socialist left 
wing could expect a breakthrough, and that they 
would gradually, and within a fairly short time, be- 
come larger than the Labor Party.’ 


Although clearly the most forceful spokesman 
within the party leadership in favor of the merger 
plan, Larsen was not—at first—alone. In mid-Janu- 
ary 1974, the NKP Central Committee discussed the 
plan and passed a resolution which declared: 


5 Hvem Hva Hvor (Who, What, Where), 1976, p. 64—a reference 
work published annually by the newspaper Aftenposten (Oslo). 

& In the late spring of 1975, the Communists obtained a second 
seat in the Storting, as a result of the death of an SV representative 
from a constituency in central Norway. Under the Norwegian 
multi-member constituency system, a deputy member succeeds a 
member of parliament in case of death. 

7 Interview of Larsen in Aftenposten, Nov. 1, 1975. 


It is our view that the clarifying ideological and po- 

litical discussions now taking place inside the SV 
with a view to merger will give positive results. The 
discussion and the development of the organizations 
of SV will make it clear at what time such a merger 
can take place. Today, the Central Committee can 
see no serious difficulties that could block such a 
merger into one Marxist party.’ 


Less than two years later, NKP deputy leader 
Martin Gunnar Knutsen—about to be appointed 
| Larsen’s successor as party chairman—was to state 
| in a report to the 15th NKP Congress that “this 
| resolution should not have been passed.”” 


The Emergence of Opposition 


In the interim, it became increasingly clear that 
there were in fact formidable obstacles in the way of 
the proposed merger, from the vantage point not only 
of the Communists but also of the Socialists in the 
alliance. The initiative for a merger had come from 
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the old guard in the Socialist People’s Party. But the 
Socialists were well aware that the inclusion of 
Communists in a new, single party raised crucial 
issues. The SF had, at its inception, offered itself as 
a “third alternative” to pro-Western or pro-Commu- 
nist forces, since it favored a neutral Norway outside 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and was 
critical not only of the pro-NATO ruling Labor Party 
and of Washington but also of Moscow and the War- 
saw Pact countries. To include the Communists in a 
political merger, and at the same time to continue a 
serious and credible critique of the brand of com- 
munism loyal to Moscow, posed extremely tough 
and—as it turned out— insoluble problems. 

On the Communist side, the first signs of internal 
dissension concerned the time schedule of the pro- 
posed merger, an issue that began to surface in 
March and April 1974. The merger plan was to be 


8 Quoted in M. G. Knutsen’s report to the 15th NKP Congress, 
published in Friheten (Oslo), Nov. 3-8, 1975. 

2° /bid. Knutsen was to emerge as the leader of the ‘‘Moscow 
loyalists” in the debate over the SV merger. 


Rath et es: 


Reidar T. Larsen, then Chairman of the Norwegian Communist Party, addresses a press conference after 
a February 1975 party gathering. Other party figures, seated from left to right, are: Oddlag Andersen, Rolf 
Nettun, Martin Gunnar Knutsen (then Larsen’s deputy and later his successor as NKP Chairman), and 


Marit Landsem Berntsen. 
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developed in detail at an SV national conference 
scheduled for April (where it became clear that the 
proposed dissolution of the SF and the NKP was 
Supposed to take place by December 1976). Pre- 
paring for that gathering, the Communist Party met 
on March 1-2 in a national conference of its own. 
Publicly, it affirmed its agreement to a merger and 
to the continued existence of the separate parties 
during an interim transition period. But it kept secret 
the contents of an “internal” party resolution con- 
cerning the specific timetable under consideration, 
while emphasizing for the record that the process of 
merger would have to take time.*® 

In early April, Friheten suddenly came out with a 
statement that the time schedule which the Socialist 
People’s Party wanted to “impose” on the Commu- 
nists was not acceptable and went on to comment: 
“It was not the belief that the parties would merge 
as soon as possible that gave us the victory” in the 
1973 parliamentary election''—the first version of 
an argument later frequently aired by the opponents 
of merger that the victory was won because the SV 
was a loose alliance. Despite these early rumblings, 
the April SV conference met on schedule; agreed to 
Start work on a “program of principles” for a new, 
merged party, to be adopted at a follow-up confer- 
ence at Trondheim in March 1975; and forged 
detailed plans for the dissolution of the member 
parties by the end of 1976. 

The suspicion that some members of the Socialist 
People’s Party were pressing for a quick merger 
because they wanted to force the Communists to 
withdraw was now growing within the NKP. This sus- 
picion was perhaps not entirely without foundation, 
to judge by criticisms aired by some of the Socialists 
(notably, the Parliamentary Leader of SV, Finn Gus- 
tavsen). More important, a new bone of contention 
now came to the fore: the question whether the new 
party should be “Marxist-Leninist” or merely ‘“Marx- 
ist.” This was not simply a question of agreeing on a 
descriptive label but of determining the new party’s 
basic ideological perspective. A prolonged debate on 
the issue (more on which shortly) was launched on 
the pages of the respective SF and NKP organs, 
Orientering and Friheten. While the discussion may 
have been a rather esoteric one to most of the Nor- 
wegian electorate—which is not famous for its inter- 
est in political theology in any event—the question 
was of pivotal importance in the developing dissen- 


10 /bid. 
11 Friheten, April 8-13, 1974. 
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sion within the SV alliance and within Communist: 
ranks. 

In ensuing months, other issues surfaced. An NKP 
Central Committee resolution of December 1974 sug- 
gested the scope of problems under discussion in 
declaring that ‘clear differences of opinion have been 
revealed in important areas. Among other questions, 
this involves the problems of Marxism-Leninism, the 
Strategy for socialist development, and proletarian’ 
internationalism.” ** The resolution also stated that 
there could be no final determination regarding the’ 
dissolution of the NKP until the party itself decided’ 
that question at its 15th Congress, scheduled for the 
fall of 1975. 

Still other issues arose with respect to the specific 
“program of principles” that was to be adopted for 
the new party at the Trondheim conference. When: 
draft proposals were made public in February 1975, 
the Communists presented a minority view dissenting: 
on no less than 26 points in the program—not count- 
ing those related to the unresolved issue of ‘‘Marxism-. 
Leninism.” (One of the more important of these’ 
points concerned the proposed SV stance on the: 
Czechoslovak events of 1968, which had had an) 
especially profound impact in Norway, owing to long- | 
standing cultural ties among the Norwegian, Czech, . 
and Slovak peoples. To make its “third alternative’ ’ 
line more credible, the SF wanted the Warsaw Pact | 
intervention explicitly condemned in the SV program’ 
of principles. The Communists, who had deplored the: 
intervention when it took place, nevertheless resisted | 
the notion of a permanent “principle” on the subject | . 
—and won on this point.**) | 


| 


‘The Solidification of Factions 


| 
Throughout this period, NKP Chairman Reidar’ | 
Larsen attempted to play down the importance of the | 
differences plaguing the SV and to win support with-. 
in his own party for the proposed merger. It gradually © 
became clear, however, that Larsen was being edged 
out of his position of influence in the NKP, even) 
though he still retained the post of party leader. His | 
new duties in parliament, where he had become a 
member of the Committee for Industry, had taxed 
him with a heavy workload, giving him less time for 
intraparty tactical maneuvering. By the end of 1974 


——————————— || 


12 Quoted from Knutsen’s report to the 15th NKP Congress, supra. 

13 However, a separate declaration condemning the intervention 
was passed at the Trondheim conference in March 1975. The 
Communist delegates abstained from the vote. 


shared by a significant element in the party leader- 
hip, and that the latter had acquired controlling 
influence in the party apparatus and the NKP organ, 
Friheten. The prime force in this group was Larsen’s 
nominal deputy, the aforementioned M.G. Knutsen. 

In the important debate over Marxism-Leninism, 
Larsen’s posture was in fact much closer to that of 
his left-wing Socialist colleagues than to that of his 
Communist rivals. The Socialist People’s Party’s 
stance—reaffirmed at an SF congress held in late 
January 1975—-emphasized that the new party 
should be a “Marxist revolutionary party.” * Knutsen 
and his followers took this to mean that the SF “‘clear- 
ly rejected Marxism-Leninism.” ** Larsen’s position— 
as spelled out in one of his contributions to the 
debate at Trondheim—was that too much had been 
written and spoken about “Leninism’” over the 
months preceding the conference and that this dis- 
cussion had concentrated exclusively on the term 
as the theory of an elitist party. Leninism is many 
things, he said, and he stressed the continuing valid- 
ity of Lenin’s analysis of imperialism. “But com- 
rades, if, in establishing a new party in Norway in 
the 1970's, we were to apply his elitist principles of 
party organization, | am convinced that we could do 
nothing more stupid. . . .”’* The unpopularity of 
Larsen’s views inside the NKP was underscored by 
the fact that Friheten, in its report on the congress, 
deleted this particular paragraph. It could be as- 
‘sumed that a Communist Party leader who was cen- 
sored on an important theoretical point in the party’s 
‘main organ was in trouble. 

Despite the obvious dissidence in the ranks of 
the attending Communists, the Trondheim confer- 
ence—which convened March 14-15, 1975—went 
through the motions of accomplishing what it was 
supposed to. It declared the formation of the new 
party, retaining its abbreviation, SV, but changing its 
name to Sosialistisk Venstreparti (Socialist Left Party). 
It simulated agreement on a “program of principles” 
for the party. It passed a resolution reaffirming that 
the four groups inside SV would dissolve their organi- 
zations, transfer their property, and cease publica- 
tion of their party organs by the end of December 
1976. Finally, it elected a compromise candidate as 
leader of the new party—Berit Aas. A former lecturer 
in sociology at the University of Oslo, Ms. Aas had 


14 Orientering (Oslo), Feb. 6-13, 1975. 
15 Quoted from Knutsen’s report to the 15th NKP Congress, supra. 
16 Quoted in Orientering, March 20-26, 1975. 


nd certainly by the time of the Trondheim confer- 
nce, it was quite apparent that his views were not 
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Pictured at the March 1975 Trondheim meeting 
where the Socialist Electoral Alliance (Sosialistisk 
Valgforbund) became the Socialist Left Party (Sosial- 
istisk Venstreparti) are, from the left: Communist 
leader Reidar T. Larsen; Ove Larsen; Berit Aas, Chair- 
man of the new SV; and Finn Gustavsen, head of the 
SV’s parliamentary group. 


—NTB. 


been a Labor Party member until she joined AIK and 
was Catapulted into prominence by winning a parlia- 
mentary seat in the 1973 election. Her first formal 
statement upon assuming chairmanship of the new 
party bears out her earlier confession” to a certain 
degree of naivete: “l expect the Communist Party of 
Norway to decide on its own dissolution at its Party 
Congress in the autumn.”** But this and other opti- 
mistic statements about the future of the new party 
could not conceal the profound discord that underlay 
the facade of unity. There was something unreal 
about the closing of the conference, on a dark winter 
night, with a “procession of light” through the streets 
of the ancient Norwegian capital; at the least, it was 
a remarkable demonstration of “Zweck-Optimismus” 
(“goal-optimism’’). 

The next day, M.G. Knutsen conducted an im- 

17 “| am terribly naive,’’ she stated in an interview published in 


Morgenbladet (Oslo), July 18, 1973. 
18 Aftenposten, March 17, 1975. 
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promptu press interview in which he stated flatly that 
the conference resolution on merger ‘‘means abo- 
lutely nothing to us.” It was not the SV but the Com- 
munists themselves who would decide on dissolution. 
He acknowledged that a new organization had been 
founded but said that “in practice, it is something 
halfway between a party and an alliance.” He stated 
that “this halfway stage can go on as long as neces- 
sary,’ adding, however, that “in the daily political 
struggle, the parties inside SV [will] stand together.” *° 
Commenting on Knutsen’s remarks, Larsen retorted 
that the deputy leader was speaking for himself.” 


Mounting Ferment 


The debate inside the Communist Party now ac- 
celerated, and it soon became evident that a well- 
orchestrated campaign was being conducted by the 
Opponents of merger and supporters of Knutsen. 
Predominantly in the pages of the party weekly, 
Friheten, but also through statements and interviews 
in other public forums, the staunch ‘“Marxist-Lenin- 
ists’ and Moscow loyalists made it clear that they 
could not accept the terms or the time schedule of 
the merger plan as adopted at Trondheim. While the 
critics of merger dominated the debate, supporters 
of Larsen and the SV were accorded sufficient space 
in the party organ to present their point of view. But 
increasingly, in the months leading up to the Novem- 
ber NKP Congress, it became evident that they were 
in a minority and that Knutsen’s backers had com- 
manding influence with the rank and file. 

To some degree, the eventual victory of the Knut- 
sen faction would be due to the subtle intervention of 
Moscow, which had an obvious stake in the outcome 
of the struggle, despite the insignificance of the 
Communist following in Norway. The first sign of 
Soviet interest at this stage of the debate was the 
publication in Pravda, about a week after the Trond- 
heim conference, of a TASS report that reviewed the 
development of the Socialist Electoral Alliance and 
added the following comment: 


The SV conference has shown serious ideological and 
political differences of view among those parties and 
groupings constituting it. Having decided to establish 
a Socialist Left Party, the SV conference at the same 
time refused to include in the party program some 


SS 


19 Quoted in ibid. 
20 /bid. 


most important, fundamental principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, as proposed by the delegates of the Com-_ 
munist Party... . The new party, which has been | 
created with the aim of organizational unity of the 
forces of the left in the Norwegian labor movement, 
is therefore not at all an alternative to a Marxist- 
Leninist party. The continuation of the activity of the 
Communist Party of Norway on the basis of [its 
established] program ... preserves its . . . signifi- 
cance from the point of view of the fundamental 
interests of the Norwegian working class [and] the - 
struggle for peace, democracy and social progress.”’ 


Under the leadership of Knutsen, a delegation of 
the NKP visited the Soviet Union toward the end of — 
June. A communiqué issued at the close of the visit. 
and published in Pravda stated that the Norwegian 
guests had emphasized to their Soviet hosts, Central 
Committee Secretaries Mikhail Suslov and Boris | 
Ponomarév, that “the NKP would .. . in the future | 
be conducting its activity firmly on a Marxist-Leninist _ 
basis.”’*? Back home in Norway, Knutsen told a televi-. 
sion audience that he and his delegation had received | 
no “instructions” from Moscow concerning the in- 
ternal situation in the party, but he did refer to “talks” | 
that had taken place. He expressed “regret” that | 
Reidar Larsen had not been able to take part in the | 
visit and the talks, implying that the NKP leader’s | 
busy schedule had kept him from attending (though | 
it was not really clear how much choice Larsen had - 
had in the matter). 

Meantime, the campaign conducted by Knutsen’s 
Supporters was causing obvious distress to those who | 
still hoped for a successful merger, including even 
the most committed optimists. In a public address | 
late in May, SV leader Berit Aas displayed her feel- 
ings in an outburst of metaphors, declaring that the | 
situation inside SV was an “eldorado for provoca- | 
teurs,’”’ and adding: 


This has not been a bed of roses. Nor did | expect a | 
rose garden out of Trondheim. But on the other hand, 
neither did | expect that we would create such big | 
problems for ourselves, comparable to the problems — 
Our adversaries are creating [for us]... 4 


Some three weeks later, the SV Central Committee 


Se ee 
21 Pravda, March 25, 1975. 
22 /bid., July 2, 1975. 
23 Interview televised by the Norwegian Broadcasting Corporation, 
July 2, 1975. 
24 Aftenposten, May 29, 1975. 
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passed a resolution that strongly criticized those who 
wanted to revise the time schedule for the merger. 
The six Communist members of the Central Commit- 
tee split their vote—with three voting for and three 
against the resolution. The wording was tough, even 
considering the tenor of the debate going on: 


Lately, statements by leading officials and local 
bodies in the NKP have expressed direct disagree- 
ment concerning the completion of the merger proc- 
ess in SV. Also, the view has been expressed that 
the NKP must continue to exist as a party after the 
end of 1976, regardless of the decision taken by SV. 
This has created doubts about the April decisions [of 
the 1974 SV conference] and about whether they 
will be effective, a fact which is highly injurious to 
the interests of SV. The Central Committee of SV 
accordingly deems it necessary that the NKP Con- 
gress in October confirm that it still stands by the 
April decisions.” 


Probably the most eloquent attack on the position 
of the “Knutsenites” was made by Larsen himself, in 
a statement published in Friheten in late June. In an 
angry reaction against an article which had claimed 


| that those who favored SV misunderstood, or ignored, 


the difference between unity and organizational 
merger, Larsen wrote: 


The article, “What is Unity?,” is only one of many 
indications lately inside our party of a desire to push 
through a total change in the party line. Frineten and 


| several public statements and interviews by members 


and officials of the party have been completely domi- 
nated by views which can only damage the develop- 
ment of SV and of the NKP itself. It looks as if those 
who keep this campaign going have completely /ost 
the power to see the unique possibility which SV has 
offered the Socialist left-wing forces, as well as the 
catastrophic setback which will result if SV is to be 
destroyed. | ask you, all those of you who are respon- 
sible for this campaign, whether you have considered 
the full implications of the sectarian course you want 
to impose on the NKP. Can anyone believe that it is 
possible to show a steadily increasing enmity toward 
those with whom we have joined in the SV and at the 
same time keep the possibility of cooperation as an 
alternative? Does anyone believe that the unity line 
of the NKP can be developed by posing ultimatums 


25 /bid., June 16, 1975. 
26 Friheten, June 23-28, 1975. 


to our partners? Would we have accepted such 
methods? Before this rages on into a situation where 
the NKP ends up in hopeless isolation, thanks to its 
own actions, it might be worth the trouble to think a 
little.”* 


New Disappointments and Setbacks 


By the summer months, another problem arose. 
The preparation for local elections, to be held |. 
throughout Norway in September, was under way. 
Inside the SV, the Communists now complained that 
they were being cheated in the nominations—that 
the NKP was not getting enough candidates in pro- 
portion to its strength in and contribution to the SV. 
The nomination in the capital, Oslo, was especially 
tricky; there, the Communists ordered all their can- 
didates off the ballot on the ground that the editor- 
in-chief of Friheten, Arne Jorgensen, had received a 
less prominent place on the list than he deserved. 

Because of the debate that raged within the SV 
throughout the electoral campaign, it hardly had time 
or opportunity to explain to the voters what the dif- 
ferent factions of the party alliance had agreed upon. 
Several internal squabbles of a personal nature con- 
tributed to the general impression conveyed by the 
SV of “a house divided.” As a consequence, the SV 
lost more than half of the votes it had attracted a 


The Socialist Left Party (SV) hands out campaign 
literature during the September 1975 Norwegian 


local elections. 
—wNTB. 
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mere two years earlier, polling 103,010, or 5.6 per- 
cent of the total, in the election.”” For the Commu- 
nists, things were even worse. In local elections in 
Norway, the voters have the right to delete the names 
of candidates from the proposed slates, and in many 
cases, Communists who had been prominent in their 
local municipal bodies for some 20 to 30 years were 
blackballed by SV voters. The Communists of the 
Knutsen faction took this as clear proof that the 
other groups in SV did not really want Communist 
partners, and the election—which took place about 
six weeks prior to the 15th NKP Congress—greatly 
strengtnened the hand of those critical of the merger. 
Friheten said in its comment on the results of the 
election: 


The 240,000 [Norwegians] who voted SV in 1973 
did not give their vote to any one party, but to an 
alliance of left-wing forces. That is exactly what the 
Socialist Electorai Alliance was. . If the line of 
the NKP [Moscow loyalists] had been followed—the 
one that aimed at preserving the integrity of the SV 
parties and at developing the Electoral Alliance into 
a broad, collective mass movement, then the 15th 
of September, 1975 [the election date], could have 
given the left-wing forces in Norway a new, great 
VICTOR ae 


At the same time, Friheten attempted to pin the 
blame for the ferment in SV on those pushing for 
merger, portraying the NKP loyalists as people seek- 
ing cooperation on realistic goals: 


SV must abandon its collision course and build on the 
basis of everything on which the parties agree. We 
must get away from the tearing and splitting debates 
on our differences and start discussions on solving 
the concrete political tasks which await us.?° 


In the meantime, Friheten had been directly in- 
volved in still another development contributing to 
the divisive atmosphere within the SV. As mentioned 
earlier, it was part of the merger plan that both 
Friheten and its SF counterpart, Orientering, should 
cease publication upon the formation of the SV as a 
party; the two papers were supposed to be merged 
into a single new publication called Ny Tid (New 
Times). Over considerable internal Opposition, the 
Socialist People’s Party lived up to its end of the 
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27 Hvem Hva Hvor, 1976, p. 64. 
28 Friheten, Sept. 15-20, 1975. 
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bargain, closing down the party organ in August 

1975. The opposition to this move was led by the old. 
guard of the SF, centered around the aforementioned 
Parliamentary Leader of the SV, Finn Gustavsen, who. 
had been one of the founders of Orientering. The 
argument advanced against closure was that it was 

wrong to shut down an established paper with an 
established name and tradition (and indeed, Orien- 
tering had won much grudging praise from non- 
Socialists and Labor Party members for its journalis-- 
tic professionalism) at a time when it was becoming | 
increasingly clear that the Communists were not 
going to cease publication of Friheten, regardless of 

what the SV conferences had decided. Nevertheless, 

the move was made, and the new paper Ny Tid began 

publication with an almost totally new staff. From the 

first issue, a decline from the journalistic standards ! 
of its predecessor was evident, and—unofficially, at 
least—left-wing Socialists did not attempt to hide 

their disappointment over the new organ (though no- 
figures have been published, the paper is said to be 

running a severe deficit that is bleeding the re- | 
sources of the SV). 


The NKP’s New Isolation 


Against all of this background, the proceedings 
of the 15th NKP Congress, which convened 
October 31, probably should have been a foregone 
conclusion. Very simply, the Communists confirmed 
their refusal to abide by the time schedule for disso- _ 
lution and merger and reiterated their demand for a 
Marxist-Leninist party. With apparent ease, Reidar T. 
Larsen was deposed as party chairman and replaced | 
by his former deputy, M. G. Knutsen. The change of 
leadership was signaled by the fact that Knutsen- 
delivered the main report to the Congress, and 
Larsen was not even allowed to speak during the © 
part of the proceedings open to the press. 

In this report, Knutsen firmly reiterated the stance 
of the Moscow loyalists on the importance of contin- 
ued allegiance to Marxism-Leninism as a conditio 
sine qua non of merger: 


Before the NKP could be dissolved and replaced by 
the SV party, clear conditions would have to be ful- 
filled: The new party would have to be based on 
Marxism-Leninism. We would have to have a common 
view on tactics and strategy, and advocate a march 
toward socialism in stages. The party would have to 
work for a broad unity movement in the working 


Martin Gunnar Knutsen (center) pictured at the 

November 1975 15th Congress of the Norwegian 

| Communist Party, where he was elected Party Chair- 

| man. To his right is Odd B. Hansen, and to his left, 
Friheten editor Arne Jorgensen. 
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| class and a merger of the democratic forces of the 


people, and [it would have] to be at the head of the 
struggle against the monopolies. It would have to 
be based on proletarian internationalism. 


Still on the problem of dissolution, he added: 


In periods of weakness it may be tempting to give up 
the party and settle for a broader and looser organi- 
zation with others. This might give a Communist 
more room to try his wings and a broader field of 


| work. But this type of “unity” is simply a desperate 


and hazardous attempt to ride an opportunistic wave 
toward an unknown shore, and it must be rejected. 


| This type of unity implies that we disregard a funda- 


mental principle: the fact that in the class struggle 
in each and every country, a Marxist-Leninist party is 
necessary.”° 


Larsen’s bitter reaction to his defeat at the 15th 
Congress was summed up in a charge that it was his 


29 [bid., Nov. 3-8, 1975. 

30 Ny Tid (Oslo), Nov. 7, 1975. The word for “lying’”’ in Norwegian 
has only one meaning, rendered by the English “lying down”; it 
has nothing to do with the telling of untruths. 

31 Interview in Friheten, Jan. 5-10, 1976. In the same interview, 
Knutsen reiterated a claim he had made on several occasions, to the 
effect that the NKP remains an independent party. That he intends to 
maintain close contact with the Soviet camp seems quite clear, 
however; one of his first acts as party leader was to visit Prague for 
“open and comradely” talks with the Czechoslovak Party leader 
and President, Gustav Husak (see ibid.). 
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adversaries—and not he and his supporters—who 
were “lying [down] and not standing on the basis of 
Marxism-Leninism”: 


They have repeatedly proved that they themselves 
have never known anything but the letter of Marxism 
and have never understood its spirit.” 


In the interim since the 15th Congress, the NKP 
under its new leader has continued to claim that it is 
working and still wants to work with the other groups 
in the SV in a loose alliance. It has also embellished 
its conciliatory tone, stretching out a hand to those 
with whom the loyalists disagreed on the merger 
question. In looking for allies—on the party’s own 
terms—Knutsen has commented that “we ask no 
questions as to what people have done [in the past] 
but what they will do in the future.” * 

The remaining partners in SV have made it clear, 
however, that they view the outcome of the 15th 
NKP Congress as a decisive barrier against further 
cooperation with the Communists. At a conference 
held in late February 1976, the SV reaffirmed its 
previous decision that dual membership—that is 
membership in the SV and any other party—was un- 
acceptabie and set May 1 as the enforcement date 
for this ruling. In other actions, the conference 


elected a new party chairman, Berge Furre (a mem- 
ber of parliament and a specialist on Norwegian his- 
tory), and—in a gesture that seemed both com- 
passionate and practical—chose the deposed NKP 


MOT. 
_KAPITALMAKT. 


New leaders of the SV elected in February 1976: 
from the left, Steinar Stjerné; Berge Furre, the new 
SV Chairman; Berit Aas, former SV Chairman; Reidar 
T. Larsen, new SV Parliamentary Leader; and Rune 
Fredh, SV secretary. 
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leader Larsen as Parliamentary Leader of the SV. 
Shortly afterward, Larsen and two other prominent 
Communists (Aud Gustad, a member of parliament,” 
and Rune Fredh, a former NKP Secretary) resigned 
from the NKP. Some of the Communist rank and file 
followed suit, though exactly how many has not 
been disclosed. 

Today, the Norwegian Communists are finding 
themselves out in the cold once more, charged with 
isolationism and sectarianism. This situation is clear- 
ly realized in the party, though the appeals for co- 
Operation go on. There is a sense of anxiety in Com- 
munist ranks, apparent—for example—in a state- 
ment made by the leader of the Communist youth 
movement, George M. S. Ovesen, early this year: 


There can be no reason to conceal the fact that the 
Communist Party of Norway as well as the rest of 
the organized Socialist Left faces serious problems, 
problems that must be discussed openly and earnest- 
ly in as many sections of the Norwegian labor move- 
ment as possible... . One of the main tasks of the 
work of the NKP in the nearest future will be. . . to 


32 Gustad had succeeded a deceased SV deputy in the Storting. 
See footnote 6. 

33 Friheten, Jan. 5-10, 1976. 

34 See footnote 2. 

35 Quoted in Verdens Gang (Oslo), Feb. 11, 1976. As noted in 
footnote 1, Gallup political polls are published monthly in Norway. 
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contribute actively toward recreating and develop- 
ing the organized cooperation of the Left ona durable 
basis.” 


For the moment, the call for “organized cooperation” 
sounds like a whistle in the dark. By following the 
course of ideological purism—by choosing to be 
“right and small” rather than “wrong and strong” (to 
cite the line of the Zarodovs and Zagladins*)—the 
Norwegian Communists appear to have cut them-. 
selves off from the only allies they had. 

In the process, they have also further reduced 
their minute following. Recent Gallup poll results. 
showed the NKP trailing all other parties with the’ 
support of a mere 0.2 percent of the population. “We. 
laugh at a figure like that,” is what party leader | 
Knutsen had to say in February.** By late April he 
stopped laughing and charged the Norwegian Gallup 
Institute with cheating, a charge for which he could 


have been sued. But the Institute chose simply to. 
open its files to the Norwegian News Agency, which. 


reported that it found no irregularity in the way the 


polling had been conducted. There is an established | 


legal tradition in Norway that statements which nor- 
mally would qualify as libel are not considered such 


if made by persons considered to lack “libeling 


power” (injurierende kraft). For a party leader to be 


: 


counted among that group would seem to be the | 


ultimate insult. 
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FOR ALL THOSE who follow the 
twists and turns of European com- 
munism, recent developments in 
the doctrine and tactics of the 
French Communist Party (PCF) 
‘provide an added source of be- 
wilderment. Is it a party like all 
‘other parties? Is it for revolution 
‘or reform? Does it still consider 
Class struggle the womb from 
which the working class will spring 
to life and gain power? Will it shed 
democratic centralism in favor of 
‘internal pluralism; and—even 
more important—if it ever comes 
to power as a part of a left-wing 


governmental coalition will it allow 
for a plurality of parties and for 
opposition parties? 

Professor Tiersky’s excellent 
and objective analysis is the best 
available background material. It 
also makes clear the difficulty of 
answering the questions we have 
raised. His concluding remarks 
are the best introduction to this 
essay: 


The French Communists will sure- 
ly continue to change, but in a 
still completely unstructured di- 
rection whose end-point remains 
itself delicately vulnerable to the 
will of men and the accidents of 
history. . . . (p. 404) 


The possible parameters of 
change, as outlined by Tiersky, not 
only indicate the remarkable flexi- 
bility of the party’s strategy and 
tactics but help us account for 
some of its more recent twists and 
turns. Tiersky identifies four major 
“faces” of French communism. 
The party is the revolutionary 
“vanguard’—the _ self-proclaimed 
repository of Marxist theory and 
revolutionary action. It is also a 
“countercommunity” with its own 
values, schools, press, and life- 
styles, demanding and securing 
the full allegiance of its members. 
(Tiersky, however, does not tell us 


og 


how we can reconcile this with the 
relatively high rate of turnover in 
party membership). The party is, 
third, a “people’s tribune’”—the 
champion of the little man, of the 
underprivileged, the frustrated, 
and the protesters. Finally, it is a 
“sovernment party,” both at the 
municipal level and occasionally— 
as in 1944-47—as a full-fledged 
member of a government coalition. 
Somehow permeating and perhaps 
controlling these profiles of French 
communism is the international 
vocation. The PCF is committed to 
the cause of international commu- 
nism, which is led by the Soviet 
Union. This does not mean—and 
the author is absolutely right to 
stress it—that the Soviet Union 
issues directives that the party 
follows. Nor does it exclude occa- 
sional disagreements between the 
PCF and the Soviet leadership. 
(Indeed, there have been some 
such disagreements, although 
these, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
are not as important as Professor 
Tiersky seems to think.) What it 
does mean is that when the Soviet 
leadership commits itself unequiv- 
ocally to a course of action in the 
international arena, a complex set 
of psychological, ideological, po- 
litical, and cognitive mechanisms, 
as well as bureaucratic con- 
straints, is set in motion and re- 
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Sults in the alignment of the 
course of the PCF with that of the 
Soviet Union. 

According to Tiersky, emphasis 
on the vanguard and countercom- 
munity roles corresponds to the 
“hard line” of the PCF; emphasis 
on the “tribune” role and “govern- 
mental vocation,” to the “soft 
line.” It is between the “soft” and 
the “hard” line, between what 
Lenin called “the ebb” and “the 
flow,” that the PCF has moved 
ever since the Congress of Tours 
in 1920. Which way has it been 
going in the last decade? 

There is no doubt whatsoever— 
and Tiersky’s careful documenta- 
tion will dissipate all doubts—that 
the party has been moving out of 
its political ghetto (another word 
for countercommunity) and adopt- 
ing a progressively softer line com- 
patible with the political values 
and institutions of the Republic— 
even (subject to some qualifica- 
tions) with the Gaullist Republic 
and some Gaullist policies. Com- 
munists and Gaullists, many Com- 
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munist leaders proclaimed during 
the presidential election of May 
1974, had been together on all 
the critical issues facing the coun- 
try—the Resistance and the Lib- 
eration, the rejection of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, Alger- 
ian independence, extrication from 
NATO, and affirmation of national 
independence! 


WHAT ARE the precise manifesta- 
tions of the ‘‘soft line’? The follow- 
ing list reflects in great part the 
Tiersky analysis, with illustrations 
added from the three books by 
PCF Secretary General Marchais. 

(1) The French road to social- 
ism. Since 1956 (and even ear- 
lier), the leaders of the PCF— 
Maurice Thorez, Waldeck Rochet, 
and, more recently, Georges Mar- 
chais—have stressed that there is 
a French road to socialism, if only 
to placate their critics and to show 
a certain degree of independence 
vis-a-vis Moscow. However, the 
Communists’ emphasis on the 
point has increased substantially 
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in the last few years. Their elabo-, 
ration of the Common Program of 
the Left of June 27, 1972, their’ 
programmatic pledge for an “ad- 
vanced democracy,” their constant 
reminders that the complexity and’ 
richness of French society pre- 
clude servile imitation of any for-| 
eign experience, even the Soviet! 
one, are to the point. Marchais, ! 
for example, has stated: i 


Our path to socialism is a demo- 

cratic path. It is not the path of | 
renunciation but of confidence in’ 
the likelihood that the people's: 
struggle will triumph. It is not the | 
path of narrow electioneerism but | 

the struggle of the workers and of | ) 
the masses in order to make sure ' 
that the will of the people ex-| 
pressed through universal suffrage _ 
will prevail. (Le Parti Communiste | 
propose, p. 39) | 


(2) The peaceful conquest oF 


power. Beginning in the 1960’s, | 
the party leaders began to play | 
down the inevitability of class | 
struggle and the need for a prole- | 
tarian revolution and to emphasize f 


instead the prospects of gaining © 


political power peacefully, in co-. 
operation with other parties and. 
groups, notably the Socialists, by | 
receiving a popular electoral man- | 
date. A victory for the alliance 
supporting the Common Program 
of the Left in the parliamentary — 
elections of 1973 or even (with | 
some qualifications) a victory by | 
its candidate in the presidential | 
election of 1974 would have given | 
them such a mandate. | 

(3) The preservation of demo- | 
cratic liberties. The Communists _ 
have asserted their intention to | 
fully respect the basic civil and 
religious liberties of the French— | 
freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sociation. Indeed, Marchais now | 
articulates a definition of freedom ! 


hat might have come straight 
rom John Stuart Mill: 


reedom is the possibility given to 
every man to realize himself fully, 
0 organize his life according to 
is tastes, to fully allow his talents, 
his creativity and his personality 
to blossom in a society based on 
fraternal relations and mutual 
trust. . . . (La Politique du Parti 
ommuniste Francais, p. 48) 


(4) Plurality of political parties. 
The PCF has asserted repeatedly 
that a plurality of parties is indis- 
ipensable in a democratic and so- 
cialist republic, and it has prom- 
ised not to tamper with this fea- 
ture of French life. Marchais could 
not be more categorical: 


We repeat that in a_ socialist 
France of tomorrow the political 
parties will be free, including the 
parties of the opposition. We are 
not afraid to guarantee to them 
the right to use all legal means 
available to regain the majority 
because we are convinced the poli- 
‘cies of the Left will cause them to 
lose popular support. (La Politique 
du Parti Communiste Frangais, 
Pp. 67) 


_ (5) The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. In light of (2), (3), and 
(4) above, the Communists main- 
tain that there is no question of 
dictatorship involved in the French 
‘road to socialism, no intimation 
that the ruling class and the state 
might be “smashed to pieces.” 
Nor is there a question of the im- 
position of such a dictatorship by 
the working class—or, rather, by 
the Communist leadership acting 
on behalf of the working class. 

(6) The principle of “alter- 
nance.” In the face of an adverse 
popular vote, Marchais has stated 
(with some qualifications), a left- 


wing majority would relinquish 
governmental power in favor of 
the opposition. 


ALL THESE doctrinal pronounce- 
ments would tend to suggest that 
the PCF has accepted the funda- 
mental norms and institutions and 
practices of a democratic polity. 
One might therefore be inclined 
to conclude that the “‘soft line” has 
swallowed up the “hard” one, and 
that the PCF star will henceforth 
shine benignly in the French politi- 
cal firmament with its new “soft” 
approach. 

It would be foolhardy, however, 
to draw such a conclusion. First, 
Tiersky himself, while outlining 
the changes in doctrine, never for 
a moment attributes an element 
of irreversibility to them. Second- 
ly, a number of caveats in Mar- 
chais’ statements, as well as re- 
cent events, indicate that under 
the soft mask there still lurks the 
iron heel of party domination, des- 
potism, and orthodoxy that brooks 
little Compromise and tolerance. 
Let us look first at Marchais’ 
caveats. 

(1) The First Secretary of the 
PCF writes: “During the 20th 
Party Congress [1972] we stress- 
ed that we had entered on a pe- 
riod when the class struggle had 
sharpened and widened” (Le Parti 
Communiste propose, p. 7). Sig- 
nificantly, he later adds: 


The only class that is able to pro- 
vide the basis of a union against 
big capitalism is the working class. 
It remains the essential force of 
the revolutionary struggle. (p. 73) 


Since, as we shall see presently, 
the party is the vanguard of the 
working class, the conclusion is 
obvious. If this class struggle can- 
not be waged and won in terms of 
the soft policy—which is another 
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way of saying, if the monopolies 
and the ruling classes resist— 
then a dictatorship will be “objec- 
tively” necessary. 

(2) In granting the importance 
of preserving a plurality of parties 
in France, Marchais does not use 
the Scandinavian countries or 
other Western democracies as a 
referent. His model is the East 
European countries—where, he 
contends, a plurality flourishes! 
(Le Défi démocratique, pp. 127- 
28) 

(3) Regarding the principle of 
“alternance’’—which Tiersky, right- 
ly, considers to be the most sig- 
nificant doctrinal concession— 
there are more political boobytraps 
than there are minefields in the 
Sinai Desert. First, the opposition 
and oppositional groups will have 
to operate in terms of the “new 
legal order” established by a gov- 
ernment of the Left. “What do you 
mean by the free activity of all 
political parties within the frame- 
work of legality?” Marchais asks 
rhetorically. He answers the ques- 
tion thus: 


We mean something very simple. 
In the society that we want to 
build, the corruption of money and 
violence will not be tolerated. The 
parties ought to publish their ac- 
counts; similarly, various groups 
and movements that might resort 
to violence or that advocate vio- 
lence (i.e., the fascist groups) will 
be outlawed... . Perhaps this could 
be accomplished by using the leg- 
islation passed in 1936. (Le Défi 
démocratique, p. 130) 


This is simple enough, but it 
is not all. At what point can the 
opposition parties be considered 
to have won a majority against a 
government of the Left and hence 
to be entitled to return to power? 
The PCF has rejected the existing 
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electoral system. Its commitment 
to allow the opposition to assume 
power and form a government is 
conditional upon the introduction 
of a system of proportional repre- 
sentation, which figures as one of 
the pledges of the Common Pro- 
gram of the Left. But under such 
a system, it is not likely that the 
opposition would be able to win a 
clear-cut electoral victory that 
would give it a majority in the 
National Assembly. 

What, then, would constitute a 
“majority”? Conceivably, it might 
be defined as a majority of the 
votes cast in the National Assem- 
bly (produced, e.g., by defection 
of some elements of the Left alli- 
ance). But could a government of 
the Left be overthrown by such a 
vote? Technically, such a develop- 
ment would be impossible, for ac- 
cording to the rule laid out in the 
Common Program, once the Left 
coalition wins a majority in the 
National Assembly on the basis of 
the Common Program, its mem- 
bers are committed to form a gov- 
ernment and to support such a 
government. In short, they have 
entered into a contract (contrat 
de /égislature). A defection is not 
contemplated, and if it were to 
occur, then dissolution of the Na- 
tional Assembly must follow auto- 
matically. 

And what is to be the role of 
the President of the Republic? 
Again Marchais is quite illumi- 
nating: 


The Common Program of the Left 
advocates the limitation of presi- 
dential prerogatives. .. . The gov- 
ernment must determine and im- 
plement the policies that are laid 
out in terms of the contract that 
binds the Prime Minister to the 
National Assembly. (La Politique 
du Parti Communiste Francais, p. 
61) 


Hence, it appears that the Presi- 
dent would not be able to exercise 
his personal powers, including 
those of dissolution, of calling for 
a referendum, or of using the 
emergency powers laid down in 
article 16 of the Constitution. 


THESE ARE interesting but per- 
haps only marginal caveats. The 
real doctrinal threat lies in the 
twin formula, which the PCF has 
not repudiated, of the ‘objective 
majority” and the Communist 
Party’s “vanguard” role. It is abso- 
lutely essential to keep in mind 
the special character of the party 
as a vanguard when one assesses 
how the French Communists are 
likely to treat their allies. From the 
PCF perspectives, these allies are 
only supporting forces, the links 
that unite the party with the 
masses that it itself has failed to 
mobilize and to induct. While the 
PCF regards the tacit support, 
benevolent neutrality, or even the 
apathy of the masses as indispen- 
sable to the achievement of its 
ends, it has steadfastly maintained 
that leadership of the masses be- 
longs to the Communists. Mar- 
chais has put the matter this way: 


The workers, all the democrats, 
must have at their disposal a fight- 
ing party, determined, clairvoyant 
and effective. This party is the 
Communist Party. It can and does 
play the role of vanguard of the 
working class and of the people 
because it is the party of the class 
that is the most interested in the 
transformation of the society, the 
working class; because it bases its 
action on a revolutionary theory 
that is constantly enriched with 
new conclusions drawn from ex- 
perience; because it has rules of 
organization that assure its unity 
of action. . . . (Le Parti Commu- 
niste propose, p. 84) 
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This leadership claim, it should b 

noted, does not derive from a nt 

merical superiority of the Com 

munists over the other parties o | 
the Left, though the PCF has fre 

quently stressed the importanci 
of its share of the popular vote it} 
recent elections. In Communis/ 
eyes, electoral strength and votes! 
do not constitute a substitute fo} 
the vanguard position of the party} 
“Narrow electioneerism”’ is not ac} 
cepted. The party, irrespective o 

of its voting strength, is inherently} 
the party of the Left—indeed, no 
only the first, but also the only 
party of the Left. Beyond anc 
above the vagaries of the votes 
cast for or against political parties. 
there is an overriding political 
truth, an overriding political des- 
tiny for the world. It is the estab- 
lishment of socialism under the 
leadership of the Communist 
Party. If the people reject this 
destiny at the polls, it is simply 
because they have been “brain- 
washed,” “socialized into the sys- 
tem,” “intimidated,” or just plain 
“alienated.” Quite recently, the 
French Communist Party has un- 
derscored this notion, though cau-! 
tiously and in a negative way. 
Everybody who criticizes the Com- 
munist Party (whether that of 
France or that of Portugal) is “‘ob- 
jectively” on the side of reaction’ 
and the monopolies. “Anti-commu-, 
nism,” a charge leveled at all the: 
critics of the party, has become 
synonymous with treason to the: 
cause of the Left. It takes just one 
more step to assert—as Alvaro 
Cunhal, head of the Portuguese 
Communist Party did’—that in the 
last analysis votes do not count 
when they are cast against those 


1 Interview with Oriana Fallaci, published 
originally in L’Europeo (Milan) and reprinted 
in Paris-Match (Paris) for the week of 
June 22, 1975. 


ho “objectively” are on the side 
f truth and freedom. 


HE PERIOD since October 1974 
1as provided the greatest test of 
he PCF’s “soft line,” and it has 
fforded some evidence of an ap- 
arent hardening of the PCF’s out- 
00k. This has involved relations 
yetween the French Communists 
ind Socialists and the interpreta- 
ion of events in Portugal. 

With respect to Communist-So- 
ialist relations, it should be noted 
hat legislative by-elections in 
September-October 1974 showed 
he Communists trailing the So- 
ialists; even more ominous from 
he PCF viewpoint, a good part of 
he Socialist electorate did not 
ote for a Communist candidate on 
he second ballot, while the Com- 

unists remained loyal to party 
orders and voted for a Socialist. 
he PCF might have tolerated this 
ad it not been for statements 
made by Francois Mitterrand and 

jother Socialist leaders, as well as 
the unmistakable revival of the So- 
jalist Party as an organization and 
as a vote-getter. For example, Mit- 
'terrand spoke of “balancing” the 
forces of the Left by increasing the 
strength of the Socialists to equal 
'that of the Communists,’ and he 
presided over a large, umbrella 
meeting (/es Assises du social- 
‘isme) attended by the Socialist 
Party, the splinter PSU (Parti So- 
‘cialiste Unifié), the Democratic 
‘Federation of Labor, and other 
groups and associations, including 
the Left-wing Radicals. Many of 
these groups and their leaders 
iwere pivotal from the Communist 
standpoint, since they constantly 
wavered between the Socialists 
and the Communists. If the Social- 


2 Le Monde (Paris), June 20, 1975; 
Année Politique 1974, Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1975, p. 100. 


ists were to succeed in uniting 
them in a fairly well-organized bloc 
under Socialist aegis, then the 
chances for the Communists to 
attract them or to create confu- 
sion within the Socialist ranks 
would decrease. Of equal concern 
to the Communists, the resolution 
of the Assises contained not a 
word about the Common Program.’ 

Mitterrand was able, too, to rid 
the leadership of the Socialist 
Party of some of its most left-wing 
elements. While these elements 
were not close to the Communists, 
they could nonetheless have been 
counted upon to have made Mitter- 
rand’s life difficult had they remain- 
ed in leadership positions. 

The PCF responded to these 
developments in October 1974 by 
holding a special party congress. 
After the congress, Roland Leroy, 
Marchais’ collaborator and rival, 
became the editor of L’Humanité 
and began to criticize the Social- 
ists more sharply. Even at the spe- 
cial congress, however, Marchais 
raised a number of “decisive” 
questions: Why were the Socialists 
attempting to “balance” their 
strength and that of the Commu- 
nists within the Left? Was not this 
an indication of disloyalty? In criti- 
cizing the Communists, were the 
Socialists not placing themselves 
“objectively” on the side of re- 
action? Were they not guilty of 
“anti-communism’’? Did they really 
accept the Common Program? Was 
it possible to cooperate with the 
Socialists when they had been 
willing to enter into electoral alli- 
ances with centrists and others for 
the municipal elections? 

After a short illness, Marchais 
returned to the attack. Quoting, of 
all people, Charles de Gaulle, he 
called Mitterrand ‘“‘sure of himself 


3 Le Monde, June 20, 1975. 
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and domineering’ and accused 
him of accepting an invitation to 
visit the President of the French 
Republic! Marchais also lashed out 
against the Mayor of Marseilles, 
Gaston Deferre, a top Socialist 
leader, for welcoming Giscard 
d’Estaing when the latter visited 
Marseilles. More substantively, he 
declared that the Communist Party 
would accept nothing but the Com- 
mon Program of the Left in toto.* 
To appreciate the significance of 
his declaration, one must keep in 
mind that during the presidential 
election of May 1974 the Commu- 
nists had become _ increasingly 
nonchalant about the Common 
Program and had _ soft-pedaled 
many of its provisions by stating 
that it would be up to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic (Mitterrand, 
if he were elected) to exercise his 
discretion in implementing the Pro- 
gram. Now it was all or nothing. 

The battle dragged on until a 
summit meeting was held on June 
19, 1975. This brought together 
the leaders of the PCF, the Social- 
ist Party, and the Left Radicals, 
but it produced only a general 
conciliatory statement.° 

As far as the Portuguese situa- 
tion is concerned, the quaintest 
and most explosive interpretation 
of events there came from the 
head of the PCF-controlled Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail 
(CGT). After spending three days 
in Lisbon, George Séguy depicted 
the closing down of the Portu- 
guese Socialist paper, Republica, 
as “a classic labor dispute” (un 
conflit du travail classique). To all 
those who knew—as the Socialists 
in France certainly did—that vir- 
tually all printing in France is 
dominated by the CGT, this must 
have been frightening. To make 


4 Année Politique 1974, p. 119. 
5 Le Monde, June 20, 1975. 
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matters worse, the French Com- 
munists held that the Socialists in 
Portugal were allied with the 
forces of reaction. According to 
Marchais, the Portuguese Socialist 
leader, Mario Soares, did not know 
what he was doing and what he 
was saying. He was “objectively’’ 
doing the work of the monopolies, 
of the reactionaries, of the USA, 
and of Giscard d’Estaing. Neither 
Marchais nor other PCF spokes- 
men said a word about the elec- 
toral strength of the Portuguese So- 
Cialists or mentioned the majority- 
minority dichotomy, which accord- 
ing to the “soft” line should be 
respected. Many in France there- 
fore asked whether this was what 
the French Communists meant by 
plurality of parties and by peace- 
ful assumption of power. Particu- 
larly galling to the Communists, 
however, was the fact that their 
Socialist allies were among those 
doing the asking. The Socialists, 
too, were engaged in anti-commu- 
nism! As for the Socialists, they 
found the PCF’s comparison of 
Soares with former Chilean Presi- 
dent Eduardo Frei (a Christian 
Democrat) particularly offensive. 


AND SO, as Professor Tiersky 
points out, the French Commu- 
nists are in a sense caught in a 


box that they have built for them- 
selves. To go forward and further 
soften their profile would be to 
move perilously far from the shel- 
ter of countercommunity and revo- 
lutionary avant-gardisme. |t would 
be to shed their image and adopt 
the democratic values to which 
they have paid lip service for over 
20 years. It would mean losing 
their militants, demoralizing their 
cadres, and seeing the power that 
they have overtly worshipped— 
that is, electoral and governmental 
power—take precedence over al// 
else. 

On the other hand, to harden 
their profile and return, so to 
speak, to their home base would 
be to lose the manifold contacts 
that they have established with all 
parties of the Left; to violate the 
Common Program; to lose many 
of their followers; and even to 
force the Socialists into alliances 
with bourgeois parties—perhaps 
even with the Gaullists. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, future 
events, and particularly the inter- 
national situation, will determine 
which face the party will show in 
the coming years, or how many 
face-liftings the party may under- 
go. Moreover, while Marxism-Len- 
inism is a storehouse from which 
any and all tactics can be sup- 


ported, it seems to this reviewer 
that the real and unchangeable 
essence of the party is best con: 
veyed by a quotation from Roget 
Garaudy’s otherwise nonpolitical 
rather sentimental, and at times 
over-religious autobiography. Re- 
counting his experience at the 
19th Party Congress—when he 
was accorded the last rites before 
his excommunication from a party 
he had joined 36 years before, 
from a Central Committee of which 
he had been a member for 24) 
years, and from a Politbureau 
where he had served for 12 years 
—he writes: | 


My last words were followed by a 
terrible silence. My body felt heavy. 
like a stone. | have the impression 
that | am falling into a pit as | go 
back to sit among two thousand: 
comrades most of whom were un- 
til yesterday my friends and 
among whom not one, not even 
among those who shared some of: 
my views, dared to come to my. 
support. When the meeting was’ 
over everybody draws away from 
me as if | were a leper... . For 
the first time in my life | think of 
committing suicide... .° : 


6 Parole d’homme (A Man's Word), Paris, 
Robert Laffont, 1975, p. 22. 
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THE GENERAL lack of interest in 
Nordic communism is regrettable. 
As most of the books under review 
demonstrate, the experience of the 
Nordic Communist parties can 
shed a good deal of light on the 
dilemma _ confronting nonruling 
CP’s. The basic problem of such 
parties is, of course, that they 
assert themselves as a force for 
the radical transformation of exist- 
ing society, but at the same time 
they must exist and function within 
that society. How can they in- 
crease their influence and promote 
their revolutionary goals from with- 
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Copenhagen, Fremad, 1973. 
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Verlag W. KohIlhammer, 1971. 
AINO KUUSINEN: The Rings of 
Destiny. New York, William 
Morrow and Company, 1974. 
CARL MADSEN: Naar bladene 
falder (When the Leaves Fall). 
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in the system without losing their 
revolutionary identity? 

Until recently, nonruling parties 
generally resolved this dilemma 
by accepting political isolation as 
the price to be paid for the reten- 
tion of their revolutionary image. 
Traditionally, the CP’s have been 
defined by their implacable hostil- 
ity to existing institutions, their 
vigorous adherence to the Leninist 
norms of party organization, and 
their uncritical acceptance of Sov- 
iet experience and_ leadership. 
Most nonruling parties, however, 
are no longer content to adhere to 
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these postures. They wish to break 
out of their political isolation and 
have adopted a peaceful path to 
socialism in the hope of doing so. 
This has opened up many avenues 
of opportunity. However, it has 
also called into question all of the 
traditional elements of Communist 
identity. Indeed, there appear to 
be certain imperatives inherent in 
the new strategy which make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the 
parties to retain their traditional 
commitments. 

To different degrees, the books 
under review contribute to an un- 
derstanding of this interplay be- 
tween revolutionary strategy and 
revolutionary identity. Most of 
them are scholarly studies which 
focus on various broad or narrow 
segments of the histories of the 
Nordic CP’s. One is an annotated 
collection of documents (concern- 
ing the unity negotiations between 
the Communist and Social Demo- 
cratic parties of Denmark in 
1945). Two are the personal state- 
ments of individuals, one a Finn, 
the other a Dane, who were active 
Communists until disappointment 
and disillusionment led to a rup- 
ture—in the first case, to exile in 
a Soviet forced labor camp; in the 
second, to an unwanted expulsion 
from the party. 


THE TRADITIONAL definition of 
Communist identity drew almost 
exclusively on the experience of 
the Russian party. In the early 
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1920’s, however, many of the 
fledgling Communist parties were 
defining for themselves what it 
meant to be a revolutionary party. 
Not all Communists accepted the 
Leninist version unquestioningly. 
The Norwegian experience pro- 
vides an illustrative example of 
the resistance perceptible through- 
out the Communist movement at 
this time. Knut Langfeldt and Per 
Maurseth provide detailed case 
Studies of this important phenom- 
enon. 

Langfeldt is concerned with the 
debate in 1920 within the Norweg- 
ian Labor Party (DNA), a founding 
member of the Communist Inter- 
national, over acceptance of the 
21 Conditions. His study, originally 
published in 1961 and now re- 
printed, emphasizes the hetero- 
geneity of the party. Later devel- 
opments were to obscure the fact 
that within this heterogeneity the 
dominant mood was one of inde- 
pendence, self-determination, and 
adaption to existing realities. In 
the long run, the “revolutionary 
pragmatism” propounded by the 
leader Martin Tranmael reflected 
the basic orientation of the severe- 
ly divided party. 

Despite an enthusiasm for inter- 
national solidarity and an emo- 
tional attachment to revolution, 
the large majority of the members 
of the DNA did not, in fact, accept 
the 21 Conditions. Irreconcilably 
different conceptions of what com- 
munism meant in terms of revolu- 
tionary strategy, party organiza- 
tion, and relations between Com- 
munist parties collided with one 
another. Per Maurseth probes this 
confrontration and misunderstand- 
ing in considerably greater detail 
than does Langfeldt, following the 
conflict to its turning point in Feb- 
ruary 1923. Maurseth does an ad- 
mirable job of sorting out and illu- 
minating the complex situation 


that existed in the party in these 
early years. 

Perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive treatment of the consequences 
of the conflict between different 
conceptions of communism is 
provided by Trond Gilberg, who 
reviews the long history of Nor- 
wegian leftist factionalism to the 
present. The DNA was split and 
written out of the Communist 
movement because it would not 
subordinate its policies and organ- 
ization to the Russian party. The 
new Communist party that was 
formed has wandered in the politi- 
cal wilderness ever since. An es- 
sentially uncritical acceptance of 
revolutionary strategy and tactics 
determined by the CPSU placed 
the Norwegian Communist Party 
(NKP), as most Communist par- 
ties, outside the mainstream of 
national political life. “The NKP 
through its policies . . . isolated 
itself from Norwegian society in 
general and the national labor 
movement in particular” (p. 63). 

Decades after its initial frustra- 
tion and suppression, the concep- 
tion of communism represented by 
the Norwegian Labor Party in 1920 
has surfaced again in the course 
of the last 10 to 15 years. All of 
the European nonruling parties 
have come under increasing pres- 
sure to abandon the traditional 
Leninist definition. In the Nordic 
countries such pressure has been 
all but irresistible. The new revolu- 
tionary strategy is a significant 
revision of what Lenin saw as a 
proper revolutionary attitude to- 
ward the existing system.’ There 
also has been a virtual abandon- 
ment of the concept of “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” In addi- 
tion, the parties have been search- 
ing for a new definition of “demo- 
cratic centralism.” They are seek- 
ing to eliminate the stultifying 
bureaucratic effects of the term 
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as it has been traditionally inter: 
preted in practice. At the same 
time, they are endeavoring to entel 
the mainstream of national politics 
as parties in tune with nationa 
democratic traditions. In the case 
of the NKP, Gilberg notes that the 
party “has become one of the 
staunchest supporters of Norwe- 
gian political structures and institu- 
tions, Norwegian national heritage, 
Norwegian culture, and the tradi- 
tionally strong ties with Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, and Iceland” 
(p. 187). 
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IN THEIR EFFORTS to break out of} 
isolation, the basic political tactic’ 
adopted by the European nonruling: 
Communist parties has been the 
promotion of Popular Front alli- 
ances and governments. In the’ 
Scandinavian countries as else- 
where, Popular Front tactics have. 
had a checkered history. Two of 
the books under review afford an’ 
interesting contrast of the respec-. 
tive experiences of the Danish and | 
Finnish Communists in promoting 
Popular Front alliances in the’ 
aftermath of World War II, while a | 
third concentrates on the more 
recent participation of the Finnish 
party in a Popular Front govern-. 
ment in the years 1966-70. 


1 Lenin is often cited as the source of the 
peaceful path to socialism. Khrushchev did 
so in his report of the Central Committee to 
the 20th CPSU Congress. However, the thrust 
of Lenin’s remarks in 1916 was simply 
to admit the possibility of an exception to the 
rule that civil war was necessary to overthrow 
the bourgeoisie. There could be a peaceful 
surrender of the bourgeoisie in a small 
country, after the revolution had succeeded 
in a neighboring big country. But Lenin 
thought it “‘much more likely” that “even 
in small states, socialism will not be achieved 
without civil war, and for that reason the 
only programme of international Social 
Democracy must be recognition of civil war 
- ++.’ (Lenin’s emphasis) V. |. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 23 (August 1916-March 
1917), p. 69. Moscow, Progress Publishers, 
1964. 
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It is clear from the collection of 
Jdocuments edited by Mogens Niel- 
sen that the Popular Front as pur- 
sued by the Danish Communist 
JParty (DKP) in 1945 was bound to 
rail. Efforts to achieve a merger 
jpetween the DKP and the Social 
Democratic Party (SD) proved to 
pe a futile exercise, although the 
yCommunists did participate for a 
prief time in a coalition govern- 
yment. The problem was that each 
Hoarty talked of socialism but un- 
derstood by that term something 
quite different. 
§ Committed to the norms of what 
ithe Communists ridiculed as 
i‘bourgeois democracy,” the Social 
{Democrats in 1945 feared the ties 
between the DKP and the Soviet 
Union. The Communist assertion 
Ithat the Soviet Union was the 
imodel for the necessary period of 
jthe dictatorship of the proletariat 
}(a conception alien to Social Dem- 
jocratic notions of socialism and 
sdemocracy) was a major obstacle 
to the cooperation, not to mention 
jthe fusion, of the parties. DKP 
Ichief Axel Larsen articulated the 
}Communist view at the second 
imeeting between the parties’ ne- 
gotiating committees in June 
1945, declaring that one’s “atti- 
tude toward the Soviet Union clear- 
ly is decisive for determining if one 
‘is pursuing a genuinely socialist 
| policy” and is “the touchstone for 
determining if one also wants so- 
‘cialism in one’s own country” (p. 
|27). This argument could hardly 
have been expected to evoke a 
| positive response from the Social 
| Democrats. 

Obviously, the DKP wished to 
lincrease its political influence. 
: Whether its primary objective was 
} to promote revolution or to serve 
} Soviet foreign policy interests re- 
} mains a matter of continuing de- 

bate. In any event, the party was 
willing to make alterations in its 


revolutionary strategy but would 
do little to modify its traditional 
revolutionary identity. Still com- 
mitted to promoting ‘revolution 
from above,” the DKP was more 
interested in reducing the influ- 
ence of the Social Democrats than 
in achieving working-class unity 
based on compromise and cooper- 
ation. At the same time that inter- 
party negotiations were going on, 
the DKP leaders were openly at- 
tacking Social Democrats and 
striving to build up a “united front 
from below.” 

The Communists wished to get 
agreement on programmatic 
points that emphasized their atti- 
tude of confrontation with the ex- 
isting system. The struggle for so- 
cialism, with the Soviet Union as 
a model, was paramount. The So- 
cial Democrats, on the other hand, 
continuously sought assurances 
that the Communists would accept 
“democratic principles’ and a 
legal, peaceful path to a society 
owing little to the Soviet model. 
Although the DKP indicated that 
it was willing to “stand on the 
basis of the constitution,” the So- 
cial Democrats remained distrust- 
ful. In short order, the merger 
effort fell apart. 


THE FINNISH Communist Party 
(SKP) had more success in estab- 
lishing Popular Front alliances, 
but the benefits to itself were dubi- 
ous at best. First in 1945-48, and 
again in 1966-70, it participated 
through a front organization, the 
SKDL (Finnish People’s Democra- 
tic League), in Popular Front gov- 
ernments with the Social Demo- 
crats and the Agrarians.’ 

A. F. Upton discusses the first 
period in the course of his broader 
history of the party through the 
mid-1960’s. It is his view that SKP 
participation in the postwar gov- 
ernment coalition, and the agree- 
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ment on which it was based, “were 
traps in which SKP got caught, for 
it was consistently cheated by its 
partners, used for their conveni- 
ence, and finally thrown over” (p. 
266). The SKP was saddled with 
the responsibility of governing but 
was not able to use its position 
within the government to effect 
fundamental social change. Its 
Front partners refused to imple- 
ment those agreed policies that 
might have had some impact on 
the basic structure of society. !n 
short, the SKP was not able to 
“operate the organs of a bourgeois 
society to promote its own poli- 
cies” (p. 255). 

Upton is certainly correct in as- 
serting that the Communists came 
out losers in this first application 
of the new Popular Front tactics. 
Not only was the SKP unable to 
use its weight to secure major re- 
forms and a “progressive govern- 
ment,” but its efforts to participate 
in the coalition government led to 
deepening internal rifts within the 
party. The only thing that prevent- 
ed these internecine differences 
from becoming critical was the 
persistence of the traditional atti- 
tude of devotion to the CPSU, 
which served as a unifying factor 
inside the party. 

Ironically, however, this very 
attitude goes a long way toward 
explaining the failure of the Popu- 
lar Front effort. The “SKP rend- 
ered its self-appointed task, the 
leadership of a united democratic 
front, almost impossible, and by 
exactly the kind of mistake that 
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2 During the past six months, the SKDL 
has again participated in a government 
coalition. However, the latter did not result 
from a Popular Front alliance but was rather 
a coalition ‘‘government of national 
emergency” joined by all the five major 
parties in Finland. As this issue went to 
press, the future of that coalition government 
was in doubt. 
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had proved to be fatal after 1928 
—a blind and unreasoning loyalty 
to policies laid down in Moscow’ 
(p. 301). “What was affected ad- 
versely was the hope. . . of adding 
to . . . [the SKP’s] hard core of 
support significant elements from 
the Social Democrat workers, the 
small farmers, and the progressive 
bourgeoisie, [a hope] which was 
frustrated because these people 
accepted the identification of SKP 
with a slavish devotion to Russian 
interests .. .” (p. 301). The tradi- 
tional relationship to the Soviet 
Union was an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to a successful coalition 
strategy. 

Some might find Upton’s inter- 
pretations of this and other pe- 
riods of SKP history and of the 
party’s role in Finnish society less 
than dispassionate. Nonetheless, 
he has provided a very readable 
“short course” on Finnish commu- 
nism through the middle 1960's. 
It might be noted in passing that 
well over two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to his study of the Finnish 
party, a fact that makes the title 
of the volume misleading (three 
very short summaries of develop- 
ments in other Nordic CP’s might 
better have been left to another 
outlet*). 


THE VOLUME by Ulrich Wagner 
concentrates on the second Finnish 
experience with the Popular Front, 
from 1966 to 1970. During the 18 
years in which the SKP was on the 
sidelines, much had happened— 
within and without the party. By 
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3 The chapter on Sweden is an abridgment 
by Aake Sparring of his Fraan Hoéglund till 
Hermansson. Om revisionismen i Sveriges 
kommunistiska parti (From Hdglund to 
Hermansson. Revisionism in the Communist 
Party of Sweden), Stockholm, Bonnier, 1967. 
An English translation of this work—as well 
as of the Langfeldt, Maurseth, and Nielsen 
books reviewed here—would be of great 
value. 


1966, internal party problems, as 
well as relations between the Finn- 
ish and Soviet parties, had as- 
sumed critical importance. 

Wagner’s primary focus is on 
the consequences for the party of 
its participation in the Popular 
Front. As in its earlier effort at 
collaboration, the impact on the 
SKP was by and large adverse. 
This time, internal differences 
over party policy led to a virtual 
split in party ranks and to a signifi- 
cant drop in the electoral strength 
of the SKP by the elections of 
1970. Wagner documents in con- 
siderable detail the causes of dis- 
sension within the SKP, as well as 
the intervention of the Soviet Com- 
munist party in an effort to con- 
tain, if not resolve, the developing 
rift. 

The Finnish experience demon- 
strated quite clearly that certain 
imperatives are imposed on a 
Communist party with its accept- 
ance of a coalition strategy. First, 
the leadership must place the 
highest priority on maximizing the 
legitimacy and respectability of 
the party within the society at 
large, since the weight of the Com- 
munist vote is a decisive factor in 
determining the strength of the 
party within the coalition. At the 
same time, the leadership must be 
conscious of the need to instill a 
degree of confidence and trust in 
its coalition partners with respect 
to its intentions. And as the suc- 
cess of the Popular Front is to be 
measured in terms of the “pro- 
gressive” reforms that can be in- 
troduced, the party must also be- 
come deeply involved in the man- 
agement of the existing bourgeois 
system. 

These demands place great 
strains on the traditional revolu- 
tionary identity of the party, a situ- 
ation that in turn increases tension 
within the party. As has been sug- 
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gested, the peaceful path to social 
ism is in itself a repudiation of ~ 
fundamental aspect of the tradi 
tional identify and definition o 
communism. Those wedded to tra: 
ditionalist principles thus reject 
the new strategy. The search for é@ 
new meaning for the concept of 
democratic centralism opens doors 
that many insist should remain 
closed. | | 

When, in responding to the 
events in Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
the SKP leadership called the tra- 
ditional relationship with the CPSU 
into question, the party reached 
the brink of outright schism. 
Through covert intervention the 
CPSU was able to impose a com- 
promise, but it was a tenuous one’ 
at best. The “traditionalists” were. 
induced to exercise restraint in 
their criticism of, and opposition 
to, the peaceful path of socialism: 
and the Popular Front tactic; the 
“modernists” had to forego further’ 
separation from the “Soviet 
model” and to keep their objec- 
tions to Soviet policies within ac- 
ceptable limits. 

It is clear, in sum, that during 
the 1966-70 coalition period and’ 
since, the SKP leadership has pur- 
sued its peaceful path to socialism. 
under severe limitations. It has 
been inhibited within its own party 
by the “traditionalist” minority op- 
posed in principle to a peaceful 
Strategy. Also, its prospects for 
participation in Popular Front gov- 
ernments have been, and continue 
to be, dependent upon develop- 
ments among the Social Demo- 
crats, whose ranks include a 
strong faction opposed to Popular 
Front coalitions. Above all, per-— 
haps, the SKP leadership has been 
affected by the special relation- 
ship between the Finnish state and 
the Soviet Union. By dealing di- 
rectly with the Finnish President 
and Finnish government, the So- 


jet leaders have been able to re- 
trict or expand the opportunities 
and influence of the SKP. And, as 
agner suggests, the Soviet lead- 
ars have shown little inclination to 
place a high priority on the Finn- 
sh party’s interests. 
While Wagner offers many use- 
ul insights into the dynamics of 
he SKP as a party, he unfortunate- 
y devotes almost no discussion to 
he participation of the SKP and of 
ts front organization, the SKDL, in 
he government during the years 
of the Popular Front. What sort of 
Zoverning partner was it? How did 
he party and its ministers fulfill 
heir governmental responsibili- 
ies? What was the frame of refer- 
ence within which it participated 
n formulating and implementing 
ational policy? There have been 
ew cases of Communist ministers 
Darticipating in a ruling coalition, 
and even a glimpse into this area 
n the recent Finnish experience 
would have been rewarding. 


E TURN, finally, to the memoirs 
nder review. Personal accounts 
an often tell us a great deal about 
a Communist party or about life in 
z Communist country. More often, 
e learn less about communism 
han we do about the authors as 
individuals—though such _narra- 
tives can, of course, be interesting 
and informative. Aino Kuusinen’s 
ibook is a disappointment from any 
perspective. She offers little in- 
sight into the personality and ca- 
reer of her husband, Otto Kuusin- 
len, the Finnish Communist leader 
who for years served in the Comin- 
tern in Moscow, helped direct the 
prewar clandestine SKP, and 
eventually served on the CPSU 
Politburo. Aside from some details 
and vignettes of life within the 
apparatus in Moscow, we learn 
little not already known about 
other Soviet and Comintern lead- 


ers in whose circles she lived for 
some years, or about the Comin- 
tern itself. As she was never a 
member of the SKP, we learn vir- 
tually nothing about the Finnish 
party either. Finally we are never 
able to get a glimpse of the human 
being residing in the figure whose 
experiences are described in the 
book. The author seldom allows 
her own self to intrude upon her 
story. Why did she become a revo- 
lutionary? What did it mean to her? 
Why did she marry Kuusinen, and 
what were their relations? What 
led her to obey the Kremlin’s call 
to return from Japan to Moscow 
in 1937, only to be sent to Stalin’s 
labor camps? Her years of incar- 
ceration were a tragic personal 
experience, but it is impossible to 
discover to what extent she may 
have been disillusioned. For Aino 
Kuusinen gives us no idea of the 
original illusions that motivated 
her to grasp those “rings of des- 
tiny” for which she reached. 

By sharp contrast, we are left in 
little doubt about what moves Carl 
Madsen. An active 72-year-old and 
a member of the Danish Commu- 
nist Party (DKP) since 1929, 
Madsen has emerged in recent 
years as the vieillard terrible of 
Danish communism. Never a 
member of the party hierarchy or 
of parliament, he was not involved 
in the factional struggles within 
the party. As a practicing lawyer, 
Madsen developed a reputation as 
a defender of radicals and radical 
causes. His book is more of a 
political testament than a memoir: 
a collection of speeches and arti- 
cles combined with some autobio- 
graphical content, it is the some- 
what florid cri du coeur of a frus- 
trated revolutionary. 


In my youth, our party stood for 
me as a /uxuriant and leafy tree in 
the full summer splendor of hope 
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and enthusiasm. | have had to 
taste bitter fruit...treachery... 
falsehood . . . sham and fraud. 
Much of what our leaders swore 
and promised was lies and 
bluster. . . Great but empty 
words. However, as life’s storms 
blew the leaves of false illusion 
from the tree, a new beauty 
emerged... . Against a grey winter 
sky, the healthy trunk and the 
strong branches now appear, deep- 
ly-rooted in the people, who can 
be deceived, but who have never 
wavered. (p. 156) 


As these words suggest, Mad- 
sen’s book is an emotional and un- 
inhibited tirade against the DKP’s 
leadership and ideological spokes- 
men, whom he charges with in- 
competence and suppression of 
debate. The publication of the 
book under New Left auspices led 
to Madsen’s expulsion from the 
DKP in the spring of 1975, climax- 
ing two years in which his refusal 
to terminate or mute his criticisms 
became increasingly intolerable to 
a party still committed to demo- 
cratic centralism. What is of more 
significance than his personal his- 
tory, however, is the issues con- 
cerning party relations and party 
strategy that he raises. 

Madsen ‘represents the strong 
conservative or traditionalist tend- 
ency within all Communist parties. 
In Scandinavia, its strength varies 
from party to party. It is probably 
strongest in Finland, where the 
virtual split of 1969 has been 
papered over at best. It is weakest 
in Denmark, where earlier splits 
and withdrawals have kept recent 
differences to a minimum. Per- 
haps the success of the DKP in 
maintaining its image of unity 
made Madsen’s criticism all the 
more noticeable. If he were a Finn, 
he undoubtedly would still be in 
the party. 
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The great fear of traditionalists 
such as Madsen is that the Com- 
munist parties, in seeking to in- 
crease their political strength with- 
in the existing system, will cease 
to be forces for revolutionary 
change. The traditionalists argue 
that even if success to date has 
been limited, the parties’ goals can 
eventually reach full fruition only 
through adherence to classical 
Marxist-Leninist roles, strategies, 
and relationships. They do not ad- 
mit that changed circumstances 
necessitate what is, in effect, a 
revision of the Leninist definition 
of a revolutionary party. 

Madsen’s first open criticism of 
the party leadership came in re- 
sponse to its initially strong con- 
demnation of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. He continues ‘“‘to 
approve 100%” (p. 148) the So- 
viet action. His attitude to rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union appar- 
ently has not changed since he 
first joined the party. ‘We seek our 
identity in an absolute devotion to 
the Soviet Union and its Commu- 
nist Party. We have unqualified 
confidence in the Soviet Union 


and its armed forces” (p. 98). 

The leadership of the DKP, how- 
ever, no longer accepts such a 
view of its relations with the CPSU. 
Although it has been the least crit- 
ical of all the Nordic parties, it 
nevertheless has made an effort 
to place some distance between 
itself and the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

A new draft action program 
adopted at the 24th DKP Congress 
in January 1973 is apparently 
what brought Madsen’s frustra- 
tions out into the open. The pro- 
gram’s formal endorsement of the 
peaceful path to socialism chal- 
lenged his traditional views of the 
revolutionary role of a Communist 
party and its relationship to the 
existing system. His bitter opposi- 
tion to acceptance—even as a 
way station—of bourgeois state in- 
stitutions, his rejection of “minis- 
ter communism” and all “parlia- 
mentary illusions,” and his desire 
to cleanse the party of ‘‘the dis- 
astrous opportunism” that is ‘‘so 
fatal for all Communist parties” (p. 
101) have put him out of tune with 
the party leadership and the party 
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majority. More important for Mad- 
sen himself, his continuing criti- 
cism has put him outside the 


party. 


TO SUM UP the collective mes- 
sage of these volumes, the efforts 
of the Nordic Communist parties 
to assert themselves as represen- 
tatives of the progressive aspira-| 
tions of society have had varying! 
degrees of success. Despite the 
greater prospects that the peace- 
ful path to socialism and Popular 
Front tactics present, severe diffi- 
culties stand in the way of the ex- 
pansion of Communist influence. 
The parties’ past subservience to 
Soviet policy and their insistence 
on retaining some commitment to 
Leninist traditions have nurtured a’ 
deep skepticism among the Nordic 
peoples that is very difficult for the 
Communists to overcome. All polit- 
ical groups to which they look for 
potential allies have serious doubts: 
about Communist intentions. At 
the same time, the definition of 
the parties’ revolutionary identity. 
calls into question their very exist- 
ence. 
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HOMAS ARTHUR BAYLIS: The 
echnical Inte/ligentsia and the 
ast German Elite. Berkeley and 
os Angeles, University of Cali- 
jornia Press, 1974. 

DALE ROY HERSPRING: East 
erman Civil-Military Relations: 
The Impact of Technology, 1949- 
1972. New York, Praeger, 1973. 


OR THE FIRST time in postwar 
istory, the future status of com- 

unism within the German Demo- 
ratic Republic (GDR) is no longer 
questioned in either Communist or 
on-Communist Europe. Thanks 
to the four-power Berlin Agree- 
nents of 1972 and the subsequent 
intra-German treaties of 1973-74, 
the GDR’s entry into the interna- 
ional non-Communist community 
has been consummated, and the 
East German regime enjoys a level 
of political acceptance that its 
leaders would have found it diffi- 
cult to anticipate ten years ago. 
Although no one can say with 
assurance—since most Western 
observers of East German politics 
do not enjoy direct entrée to top 
decision-making groups within the 
GDR —how its leaders feel about the 
outcome of the diplomatic struggle 
of the last few years, there are 
abundant public indications that 
they are pleased with the results 
—and for good reason. But what 
about the larger questions of polit- 
ical evolution which engage the 


daily attention of the East German 
regime? Two recent American con- 
tributions to the study of elite poli- 
tics in the GDR supply some addi- 
tional insights into this broader 
area of political behavior. In both 
cases, the analytical focus is on 
the recruitment of technological 
elites and the long-run impact of 
this process on the political struc- 
ture. 


THOMAS BAYLIS’ The Technical 
Intelligentsia and the East German 
Elite is the best contribution to the 
field of East German elite research 
in the United States to date. In- 
deed, with the possible exception 
of Peter Ludz’s masterful study of 
recruitment to the Central Com- 
mittee of the East German Com- 
munist party, the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany (SED),’ this book 
(a revised adaptation of a Ph.D. 
dissertation, completed in 19687) 
is the most comprehensive anal- 
ysis of elite politics yet to appear 
in the West. 

Baylis has chosen to investigate 
two broad questions bearing on 
the evolution of elite behavior and 
politics in the GDR. First, he focus- 
es on how the SED apparatus—the 
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1 See, Peter Christian Ludz, The Changing 
Party Elite in East Germany, Cambridge, 
Mass., MIT Press, 1972. 

2 Thomas Arthur Baylis, Communist Elites 
and Industrial Society, Ph.D. dissertation, 
1968, University of California (Berkeley). 
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Politburo, Secretariat, and Central 
Committee—has responded to the 
challenges and opportunities of 
the technological revolution, look- 
ing at the question in the larger 
perspective of how the party has 
grappled with the problem of gain- 
ing long-run political legitimacy 
within East German society. Baylis 
suggests that a pattern of elite co- 
optation has taken place. That is 
to say, at the same time that the 
SED has employed the new stra- 
tum of managers and planners in 
the task of achieving its vision of 
Marxist-Leninist socialism in the 
GDR, it has, through the recruit- 
ment of what the author labels the 
“technical intelligentsia” into the 
institutions of governmental and 
party power, made it possible for 
younger generations of East Ger- 
mans to make their imprint on the 
broader social structure.° 

The second question logically 
emerges as Baylis is led to inquire 
into the future evolution of Com- 
munist ideology and technocratic 
rationality in the GDR. Citing 
American Sovietologist Jeremy Az- 
rael’s argument positing “the 
weakness of managerial influence” 
on the ground that “the apparat is 
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3 For some extended observations on the 
future opportunities facing emergent elites 
and the mass public in the GDR, see John 
Starrels and Anita Mallinckrodt, Politics in the 
German Democratic Republic, New York, 
Praeger, 1975, Chaps. 2-5 and 8. 
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still the principal custodian of the 
symbols of legitimacy,” Baylis as- 
serts a contrary view: 


| have tried to show that in the 
GDR it is the guardian only of the 
old quasicharismatic symbols. 
While it has sought to appropriate 
as well a legitimacy based on ra- 
tional-legal performance criteria, 
it has been able to do so effective- 
ly only by opening the political 
elite to other groups—particularly 
but not only the technical intelli- 
gentsia—and by at least raising 
the possibility of some restriction 
on its own powers (through “so- 
Cialist legality,” decentralization, 
new and expanded forms of politi- 
cal participation, etc.). (pp. 274- 
75) 


Baylis acknowledges that what the 
SED apparatus chooses to grant in 
the form of expanded participatory 
Opportunities it can also take 
away, but he still inclines to the 
cautiously optimistic conclusion 
that technocratic influence will 
continue to grow within the East 
German political system. Thus, he 
writes: 


lf, and as, the “technocrats” in- 
crease their numbers and _influ- 
ence in the centers of political 
decision (particularly the Central 
Committee and its aligned organs), 
it will be by quiet and gradual 
steps, of which the participants 
themselves will scarcely be aware. 
At least in the Soviet bloc the man- 
agerial revolution will be no revo- 
lution at all but a barely visible 
process of alliance building, infil- 
tration, and absorption. (p. 277) 


The next analytical task to which 
Baylis addresses himself is to 
assess the content and style of 
technocratic influence, as they 
now manifest themselves and are 


likely to evolve in the future. He 
supplies some insight into this 
murky area, at least to the degree 
that he argues, realistically, that 
the technocratic influence will 
probably make itself felt in the 
future predominantly in the area 
of administrative reform and not 
in the area of ideological trans- 
formation. The “new elite’ may 
possess a different attitude toward 
the tactical pursuit of socialism 
in the GDR, he points out, but 
they are in substantive agreement 
with the older stratum of SED 
bureaucrats on the necessity and 
legitimacy of orthodox commu- 
nism in East Germany. 


DALE HERSPRING’S study of the 
impact of technology on civil-mili- 
tary relations in the GDR reflects 
a parallel but more narrow analyti- 
cal concern. That is to say, he fixes 
his sights on the limited area of 
East German military politics as a 
particularly fascinating dimension 
of how the SED has attempted to 
meet the opportunities and chal- 
lenges posed by the technological 
revolution. In choosing to pursue 
the subject of military influence 
within the GDR, the author also 
unavoidably reopens the older 
question of the impact of military 
groups within German society gen- 
erally—an aspect of his study 
which makes it of interest to his- 
torians of 19th- and early 20th- 
century German politics as well. 
Herspring’s main purpose is to 
unravel the complex relationship 
that exists between the SED and 
the East German military estab- 
lishment—the National People’s 
Army (NVA). How much power can 
upwardly mobile officer groups 
wield within the SED? And does 
the NVA possess a specific pro- 
fessional interest which in some 
manner differentiates its views 
from those of the SED? The author 
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weighs these questions in the ligh 
of officer recruitment practice: 
over the last two decades and ar 
rives at two main conclusions. 

The first is that the NVA hay 
been subject to complete and un 
challenged party control from it: 
inception to the present. While 
Herspring acknowledges that the 
army does have a voice in SED 
policymaking, he sees no questior. 
about the primacy of the party’: 
positions on all matters relating tc 
military-political security, to the 
point where it is impossible tc 
separate out a “pure” military po- 
sition different from that of the 
party. | 

The author’s second conclusion 
is that the NVA, in line with 
broader currents of technological 
change at work within East Ger- 
man society, has increasingly be- 
come an elite of highly-trained 
individuals whose main interest 
lies in the advancement of tech- 
nologically-based concepts and 
policies within the framework of 
SED-determined military concerns.. 
He points out, however, that this: 
does not at all mean that the 
emerging stratum of articulate offi- 
cers studiously avoids political is-. 
sues; rather, he sees it as reflect- 
ing the firm commitment of the: 
officers to the principles of official 
Marxism-Leninism. Thus he con- 
cludes: 


Although they do not represent a: 
perfect combination of “expert- 
ness” and “redness,” East German 
officers do combine both of these’ 
characteristics to a considerable 
degree. They are not only highly 
trained military officers but also 
politically aware participants in 
party activities. (p. 183) 


It seems unfortunate that Her- 
spring did not expand the scope 
of his study to encompass a wider 


fange of considerations bearing 
yn the status of military authority 
nithin the GDR. While one cer- 
ainly should not lose sight of the 
monumental difficulties facing 
anyone who attempts to probe 
systematically into one of the most 
sensitive areas of East German 
life, the absence of a broader ana- 
lytical vision does detract from the 
significance of Herspring’s pio- 
eering effort. In this respect, 
Baylis’ study stands out because 
t provides a larger intellectual 
ontext for analyzing the role of 
slite groups in the politics and so- 
iety of the GDR. 


HE GDR’S ACCEPTANCE into the 
arger European community raises 
he question of how much change 
he GDR can absorb. The most 
asual student of GDR affairs is 
aware that over large periods of its 
istory the East German Commu- 
ist regime has been preoccupied 
ith the relatively unhappy task 
of keeping the foundations of its 
dolitical authority intact. Born in 
the aftermath of the 1947-48 Ber- 
‘in blockade and forced to com- 
oete against a more dynamic West 
Germany throughout the 1950's 
and 1960’s, the GDR is now called 
upon to accept a “new” relation- 


ship with the West German Fed- 
eral Republic which will bring in 
ts institutional wake an invasion 
of Western visitors and influences 
—and these considerations do not 
even take into account the impact 
on the regime’s authority of the 
Berlin Wall or the insecure status 
of the GDR within the Soviet bloc. 
Nonetheless, the GDR has sur- 
ived. Without ignoring the power- 
ul influence exerted by the Soviet 
Union on East German domestic 
politics, one can hardly argue with 
he proposition that the GDR’s 
ability to survive and prosper has 
been based largely on the per- 


formance of its economic and so- 
cial elites. And the main reason 
why these elites have been able 
to perform so well is that they 
have functioned under a leader- 
ship which, though the most or- 
thodox in Communist Eastern Eu- 
rope (with the obvious exception 
of Albania’s), has also been one 
of the most pragmatic. 

The emergence of Erich Hon- 
ecker has, if anything, accentuated 
this tradition of pragmatic leader- 
ship. As Baylis suggests, new and 
more flexible patterns of social 
control exerted by more flexible 
SED functionaries will not, in 
themselves, bring about a more 
tolerant atmosphere in East Ger- 
many. At least within certain areas 
of the social structure, however, 
there are indications that elite 
stewardship within the GDR has 
brought about a perceptible loos- 
ening of SED strictures against the 
airing of critical attitudes toward 
East German society. The cautious 
emergence of a new spirit within 
the performing arts supplies an 
interesting element of support to 
this argument. 

Though East German policy has 
been in flux since the mid-1960’s, 
the advent of Honecker has appar- 
ently accelerated the development 
of a more tolerant SED policy in 
this sensitive area. Two important 
tendencies deserve attention. 

First, there are increasingly 
strong indications that the SED is 
prepared to tolerate rising levels 
of “spontaneous” artistic expres- 
sion despite the simultaneous ex- 
istence of muted countertenden- 
cies at work within the party 
hierarchy. Not surprisingly, this 
gradual shift away from a previ- 
ously unbending attitude toward 
the social utility of artistic expres- 
sion has not been easy for the 
party elite to accept, not only be- 
cause most of its members 
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acquired their formative intellec- 
tual experiences and psychologi- 
cal orientations during the height 
of Stalinist influence, but also be- 
cause the regime previously as- 
sumed that loyalty to official Marx- 
ism-Leninism meant unbending 
adherence to the hoariest of SED 
dictums on the role of the arts. 

Second, as the SED’s policy to- 
ward artistic expression has be- 
come more elastic, so has its wil- 
lingness to allow successful writ- 
ers, poets, etc., increasing access 
to receptive audiences in the 
West. Admittedly, the Soviet Union 
and other bloc countries have also 
become committed to similar poli- 
cies of peaceful engagement with 
the West. Nevertheless, there is 
an instructive contrast between 
the East German and Soviet situa- 
tions. While Soviet writers have in 
most cases gained their Western 
audiences in spite of the desires 
of the Soviet authorities (witness 
the cases of Andrey Sakharov and 
Alexander _— Solzhenitsyn, the 
GDR’s tolerance of an outflow of 
East German cultural representa- 
tives, such as Guenther Kunert 
(poet) and Christa Wolf (writer), 
on visits to the West has served to 
underline the regime’s growing 
sense of international and domes- 
tic confidence. 

However, attempts to apply 
simplistic “spill-over” theories to 
the future evolution of East Ger- 
man politics are doomed in the 
face of considerations such as 
ideology and the potential for in- 
ternal political relaxation. From 
the Western viewpoint, even a lim- 
ited amount of liberalization in the 
performing arts sector is encour- 
aging, but this development prob- 
ably will have little, if any, visible 
impact on the SED’s methods of 
overall political mobilization and 
control. In terms of future elite be- 
havior within the GDR, the pros- 
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pects are relatively clear on at 
least two crucial points. First, 
under Honecker as under Ulbricht, 
a cautious pragmatism will prob- 
ably continue to characterize the 
political orientation of the East 


German elites. Second, the “‘man- | mation will be subtle, slow, an! 


agerial revolution,” as Baylis re- 
fers to it, will continue to go 
forward as the SED grows in confi- 
dence on the domestic and inter- 
national levels, but the transfer- 


carefully controlled.‘ 
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4 For a more comprehensive discussion of | 
political prospects in the GDR, see Starrels 
and Mallinckrodt, op. cit., Chap. 9. 
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TO UNDERSTAND Soviet foreign 
policy in the Middle East, one must 
identify those broad factors that 
condition Soviet foreign policy in 
general, assess the importance ac- 
corded the region in the hierarchy 
of Soviet priorities, and differen- 
tiate among various parts of the 
region itself. One can discuss geo- 
graphic and other factors which 
have resulted in continuities of 
Soviet/ Russian interest in the re- 
gion, but one must also take into 
account strategic and technologi- 
cal innovations that may have cre- 
ated discontinuities. In addition, 
one must examine how both the 
changing configuration of the in- 
ternational system and features 
peculiar to the Middle East condi- 
tion Soviet foreign policy there. 
All of the books under review 
deal with Soviet involvement in the 
Middle East, although no two do 
so from the same standpoint. Each 
differs in the emphasis placed on 
Soviet policy per se, stresses dif- 
ferent themes, and utilizes differ- 
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ent methods—with varying results | 
The works edited by Yaacov Ro’) 
and by Ivo J. Lederer and Wayne! 
S. Vucinich focus on Soviet policy, 
since World War II. The Ro’i vol-| 
ume is a comprehensive and care-! 
fully annotated collection of im-| 
portant documents. It is an essen-) 
tial tool for students of the inter- 
national relations of the Middle’ 
East, one which, by emphasizing: 
Soviet relations with the region, 
nicely complements J. C. Hure-. 
witz’s standard work (recently re-: 
vised and reissued’). The Lederer- | 
Vucinich volume is a collection of! 
nine basically historical essays— 
the product of a conference held! 
at Stanford in 1969. While some! 
individual contributions are useful’ 
—for example, those of John C. 
Campbell on the USSR and the’ 
Arab-Israeli conflict and of George 
Harris on Soviet relations with’ 

1 J. C. Hurewitz, The Middle East and 
North Africa in World Politics: A Documentary 


Record, New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1975. 


rkey, as well as lvo Lederer’s 
troduction—the papers are un- 
en in scope and depth and are 
onnected by only the broadest 
themes. The essay by Firuz 
azemzadeh on Soviet-lranian re- 
ations is particularly thin fare, 
miting itself to description and 
overing the decade of the 1960's 
two pages. The result is not as 
ewarding as the earlier study on 
ussian foreign policy edited by 
ederer,? which also took the his- 
orical approach. 
The volume by Robert Freed- 
an, Soviet Policy Toward the 
iddle East Since 1970, is bold in 
ope, thorough in documentation, 
nd keen in analysis. Arnold Kram- 
er’s study of Israel’s relations 
ith the Soviet bloc in the years 
947-53 is not very illuminating 
bout Soviet policy, whereas Wal- 
er Laqueur’s topical study of the 
Yetober 1973 war does shed light 
’n Soviet policy, even if in a broad- 
’r context of regional politics, 
uperpower relationships, devel- 
ypments in the Atlantic Alliance, 
and oil diplomacy. Finally, there 
is the Giritli monograph, a general 
verview of the activities of the 
superpowers in the Middle East; 
this is essentially an extended es- 
say marred both by its narrative 
form and its sloppy presentation. 
_ Generally missing from all these 
books is an attempt to view con- 
emporary Soviet foreign policy in 
he Middle East in a wider perspec- 
ive—to understand those con- 
traints, global and regional, which 
Operate on this policy and which 
tend to limit and condition the 
exercise of power. 


AS A STARTING point in such an 
effort, one must recognize that the 


| 21vo J. Lederer, Ed., Russian Foreign 
Policy: Essays in Historical Perspective, New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1962. 


enhancement of Moscow’s  influ- 
ence in the Middle East ranks 
third or fourth in Soviet priorities, 
the stabilization of the USSR’s bor- 
ders in Asia and Europe and the 
attainment of a stable strategic- 
conventional military balance tak- 
ing precedence. Compared to 
these goals and the necessity of 
avoiding the triggering of nuclear 
war (either as a result of direct 
confrontation in local conflicts or 
as a result of a clash of proxies and 
subsequent escalation), Soviet in- 
terest in the Middle East is of sec- 
ondary importance. 

Hence, the changing interna- 
tional political and strategic en- 
vironment provides the context 
within which Soviet goals and 
policy in the Middle East must be 
assessed. The diffusion of power, 
the proliferation of conventional 
weapons, the restraints on the use 
of force, the rise of welfare goals 
and other issue-areas cutting 
across earlier political alignments 
are all aspects of this fluid new 
setting. As for the USSR in particu- 
lar, the Soviet achievement of stra- 
tegic parity, the new global reach 
of Soviet forces, the development 
of a special relationship between 
the superpowers, the partial relax- 
ation of tensions, and the recogni- 
tion that unlimited competition 
must be tempered by crisis- and 
conflict-management in particular 
cases have given rise to a special 
superpower perspective in which 
responsibility to avoid holocaust 
has tended to supersede support 
for a local ally’s particular goals.‘ 

One should keep in mind that 
different parts of any particular 
“region” may be of differing im- 
portance to Moscow. For example, 


3 See the introductory essay by Lederer in 
Lederer-Vucinich. 

4 John C. Campbell’s essay in the 
Lederer-Vucinich volume stresses this point. 
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it is unlikely that the USSR attach- 
es the same important to the Su- 
dan as it does to Iran and Turkey. 
Unfortunately, none of the authors 
adequately differentiates between 
parts of the “Middle East.” Freed- 
man simply contends that Soviet 
readiness to invest in the Middle 
East is due to a decision that the 
region is of “major importance” 
to it (p. 179). Laqueur does differ- 
entiate between the Persian Gulf, 
where, he contends, the USSR has 
‘‘a specific interest in gaining con- 
trol,” and the Middle East where 
it seeks predominant influence (p. 
260). It is indeed, as M.E. Yapp 
argues in a recent article,” the 
states contiguous to the USSR 
which are the primary focus of 
Soviet interest; the southern belt 
of Arab states are only a second- 
ary target. If, in the latter sector, 
a Soviet policy of maintaining 
“controlled-tensions” seeks to ex- 
acerbate anti-Western trends,° 
maximize Arab dependence on the 
Soviet Union, and gain influence, 
this is not the policy in the states 
adjoining the USSR. There, while 
reduction of Western influence is 
still the goal, tensions cannot al- 
ways be controlled, and the risk of 
warfare and instability on the 
southern frontiers of the USSR 
dictates a more_ conservative 
strategy. 

Once one recognizes that the 
importance attached to a particu- 
lar region, or its parts, by the 
Soviet Union falls along a broad 
spectrum of priorities, the notion 
of a grand design for expansion at 
unlimited costs on a fixed time- 
table must be discarded. Then 
one can begin to assess—if crude- 
ly—how Moscow allocates its 


5 “The Soviet Union and the Middle East,” 
Asian Affairs (London), February 1976, 
pp. 17-18. 

6 Freedman, p. 174. 
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critical resources in pursuit of its 
interests in the particular area, al- 
ways mindful that the constraints 
imposed on the superpowers’ be- 
havior by the web of linkages 
woven between them may, or may 
not, deter certain behavior. At a 
given time, one may distinguish 
between Soviet goals, policy (the 
means adopted to reach them), 
and tactics (expedients, often op- 
portunistic, in the service of the 
goals), always bearing in mind 
that such distinctions are con- 
stantly in flux as a result of shifts 
in the importance the Soviet Union 
attaches to one or another priority. 
Moreover, the achievement of a 
certain goal (whether ‘“‘control’’ or 
“denial” of control to an adver- 
sary) is not dependent on con- 
sistency of policy, tactics, or ideol- 
ogy. To serve a larger purpose, op- 
portunism in support of ideologi- 
cally hostile states is common, 
and shifting tactical coalitions are 
inevitable,’ although such shifts 
are not to be confused with a re- 
Orientation of goals. 


WHAT, THEN, have been the char- 
acteristics of Soviet policy within 
the Middle Eastern region? With 
what degree of success has it met? 
Yaacov Ro’i documents the USSR’s 
progressively greater involvement 
in the region, which in itself has 
required more intricacy in policy. 
Freedman views Soviet policy 
there as basically offensive, al- 
though he admits this policy at 
times has had to react to regional 
developments which it could 
neither control nor profit from; he 
concludes that the USSR’s position 
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7 The Egyptian-US and USSR-Libyan 
relationship are illustrative. In the early 
postwar period, the Soviet Union did not get 
along with the Arab nations and could be 
described as ‘‘an imperialist power no less 
anti-Arab than the US.” See Laqueur, 
pp. 51, 297. 


in 1974 was weaker than in 1970 
and its influence “very limited in- 
deed.”*® Laqueur agrees that the 
USSR was no closer to its goals at 
the end of the October war than 
before.® (Still another analyst has 
seen evidence in 1975 of even fur- 
ther setbacks for the USSR.?°) 
While the reviewer would generally 
agree with the authors as to the 
extent of Soviet involvement in the 
Middle East, he does feel that their 
interpretations of Soviet policy and 
its results may be somewhat sim- 
plistic. A closer analysis of some 
of the constraints—both of a 
global and of a regional nature— 
Operating on this policy may yield 
sharper insights into the extent 
that it should be termed a “fail- 
ure” and also help explain the 
vicissitudes it has experienced. 

Let us first briefly enumerate 
some of the constraints acting on 
Soviet foreign policy in general. 

(1) Because Moscow’s policy in 
the Middle East does not enjoy 
top priority (/.e., is not seen as 
serving a vital interest) in the 
Soviet scheme of things, it has had 
to be flexible and accommodating, 
even to the point of outright re- 
versal at times. It has also suffered 
from neglect when the USSR was 
preoccupied elsewhere, as with 
respect to India in 1971. 

(2) The existence of a super- 


8 Freedman, pp. 1, 172-74. Lawrence 
Whetten, in his study of Soviet-American 
interaction in the Middle East during 1967-74, 
interprets Soviet policy differently, viewing 
it as having been ‘‘more responsive than 
assertive,” often to the point of restraining 
Moscow's ‘‘sponsored state from offensive 
posturing.”’ See The Canal War, 1967-1974, 
Cambridge, Mass., The MIT Press, 1974, 
paseo, 

* Curiously, although Laqueur maintains 
that it is difficult to discern Soviet gains, he 
argues that the Soviet leaders had “‘reason 
to be satisfied with the outcome of the war’’ 
(pp. 259-60). 

10 See William E. Griffith, “Soviet Influence 
in the Middle East,” Survival (London), 
January-February 1976, pp. 207. 
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power balance of forces has ten 
ed to create a deadlock betwe 
the superpowers. This deadlock, 
turn, has imposed restraints ¢ 
Moscow's use of force and mac 
it difficult for the USSR to deriv 
political profit from its conve 
tional military parity with the US. 

(3) The perspectives and inte 
ests of the superpowers tend 1 
diverge from those of the state 
that they support. This “asyn 
metry of aims” and the difference 
in priorities result in relations of 
“strangely tangential nature, 
which limit the growth of supe: 
power influence.” For example, 
commitment to crisis-managemer 
dictated by global imperatives re 
quires placing limitations on sur 
port for an ally—‘control” ove 
crises takes precedence over pos 
sible beneficial outcomes of an 
particular conflict. Furthermore 
summit meetings between super 
powers raise in the minds of th: 
leaders of regional states the spec 
ter of collusion at the expense o 
their countries’ interests. 

(4) Translating military pow 
into influence has been shown t 
be very difficult. Indeed, there 
may well be a two-way flow of in 
fluence between sponsor an¢ 
client states. In the Middle East 
specifically, we have seen that So 
viet arms assistance to Egypt it 
the years 1967-1973 did not afforc 
Moscow the ability to contro 
Cairo’s behavior. | 

All of the global considerations 
have a bearing on Soviet policy ir 
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11 Whetten, op. cit., p. 320. 

12 See Alvin Z. Rubinstein, ‘Moscow and 
Cairo: Currents of Influence,’”’ Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 
1974, p. 28, and Arnold Hottinger, ‘Soviet 
Influence in the Middle East,” ibid., 
March-April 1975, p. 71. See also, Whetten, 
op. cit., Chaps. 10 and 11. 

13 See Rubinstein, Joc. cit., pp. 17-28, and 
Rogert F. Pajak, ‘‘Soviet Arms and Egypt,” 
Survival, July-August 1975, pp. 165-73. 


e Middle East, where the extra- 
pgional superpowers are engaged 

competition. Such competition 
tnds to enhance the opportuni- 
les of local actors for maneuver. 
his presents Moscow with the 
aradoxical situation that its in- 
reased military and _ political 
ower—which has brought it to 
n approximate balance with the 
Jnited States—has not yielded 
ommensurate influence vis-a-vis 
s sponsored states. Some explan- 
tion for this paradox can be 
ound in a number of distinctive 
eatures of the Middle East which 
reate constraints on Soviet policy 
here. Among these are: 

(1) The combination of strong 
ocal nationalisms; the sensitivity 
»f Middle Eastern states to inter- 
erence, dictation, or the tying of 
strings to aid; and the divergence 
»f local priorities from those of 
he Soviet Union. Acceptance of 
arms assistance, for example, has 
ot entailed deference to the 
JSSR’s wishes on the part of the 
recipients. In fact, a number of 

iddle Eastern countries have put 
arms provided them for one pur- 
pose to an entirely different use 
(e.g., Iraq’s employment of Soviet 
arms to combat its Kurdish reb- 
els). Similarly, given governments 
have attempted to take advantage 
of Soviet diplomatic support to 
suppress domestic opposition (in- 
cluding Communists). 

(2) Disruptive regional dis- 
lputes. Such disputes make the ex- 
tension of commitments to Middle 
‘Eastern governments by Moscow 
a tricky business. Even if designed 
'to reassure client states and re- 
strain them from acting rashly, 
such support may only encourage 
the local ally to be more obstinate 
in its regional disputes, thereby 
disturbing other regional states 
with which Moscow might be seek- 
ing better relations.“* Thus, the 


treaty of friendship with the USSR 


sought by Iraq in April 1972 mere- 
ly increased lIraq’s intransigence 


vis-a-vis Iran, and later Syria. The 


lraqi-lranian dispute faced Moscow 


with a typical ‘damned if you do, 
damned if you don’t” situation. 


Inaction would alienate Moscow’s 
lragi ally and also risk the possi- 
bility of reconciliation between the 


two states at Soviet expense—/.e., 


might expose the limited value of 
the treaty. Overt support of Iraq 
would alienate Iran and the small- 
er Persian Gulf states.’”° 

(3) Escalation of client expec- 
tations. Moscow has found that in- 
creased Soviet involvement can 
lead to demands for even more 
assistance rather than to_ in- 
creased ability for the Soviet 
Union to determine the course of 
events. The way in which incre- 
ments of assistance tend to en- 
mesh the supplier was demon- 
strated in the May 1971 treaty 
with Egypt requested by Moscow. 
Faced with the prospect of eroding 
influence if assistance to Egypt 
was kept at existing levels, Mos- 
cow soon had little choice but to 
make an open-ended commitment 
or try to cut its losses by decreas- 
ing its involvement. 

(4) The fluidity of Middle East- 
ern regional politics. In the Arab 
world the ideological schism and 
polarization of the early 1960’s 
has given way to consensus poli- 


14 Freedman alludes to this (p. 71). His 
volume is useful in pointing to some of the 
constraints operating on Soviet policy. 

15 |t should be noted that, contrary to 
Freedman’s assertion (p. 71), the Iraqi-lranian 
conflict did facilitate Soviet penetration of 
the Persian Gulf. Iranian actions in the 
conflict with Iraq over the Shatt al-’Arab area 
at the head of the Gulf angered other Gulf 
states and led them to sympathize with 
Moscow's client, Iraq. However, the 
reconciliation of March 1975 between Iraq 
and Iran should, by diminishing pressures for 
polarization in the area, tend to impede 
the expansion of Soviet influence. 
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tics. In particular, the creation of 
a moderate Cairo-Riyadh axis has 
complicated Moscow’s_ calcula- 
tions. The connection with Saudi 
Arabia provides Egypt with a finan- 
cial option and the long-term pros- 
pect of diversifying the sources of 
its arms. Moreover, Tehran and 
Ankara are showing increased in- 
terest in the Arab-Israeli issue, 
ending their practical insulation 
from regional politics and under- 
mining — distinctions between 
aligned and nonaligned states in 
the region. Finally, the new fluid- 
ity reflected in improvement of 
Washington’s ties with Cairo and 
Damascus has inhibited Soviet ad- 
vances and further eroded politi- 
cal polarization along East-West 
lines. 


AS ONE LOOKS to the future, it 
should be recognized that the 
parameters of the USSR’s behavior 
in the Middle East (and the 
achievement of its minimal or 
maximal goals) will be contingent 
on the future nature of the super- 
power relationship. Will détente 
survive political competition (with 
occasional resort to force) in peri- 
pheral areas? Alternately, will the 
Soviet Union accept the proposi- 
tion that détente connotes a will- 
ingness to exercise restraint, and 
avoid the temptation to achieve 
breakthroughs in contested but 
grey areas? Impeding clarification 
of a mutually tolerable code of 
conduct, of course, are uncertain- 
ties with regard to Soviet goals. 
Will Moscow be willing to come to 
some agreement with Washington 
on means of regulating mutual ac- 
cess to contested areas? Will the 
USSR be encouraged by possible 
divisions and irresolution within 
the US to take unilateral steps? 
Will the Soviet Union interpret its 
attainment of strategic parity (in- 
cluding a prudent margin of insur- 
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ance against attack) and develop- 
ment of a global maritime capa- 
bility after years of military inferi- 
ority as the inexorable movement 
of the balance of power in favor 
of the socialist states? Will it be 
encouraged to exploit these new 
Capabilities? What will Soviet atti- 
tudes be concerning the use of 
force and risk-taking in such a new 


context?’® 


Although political competition 
will doubtless continue, it seems to 
this reviewer that the special re- 
sponsibilities of the USSR and the 
US to avoid catastrophe will mute 
it. Soviet military might has ex- 
panded, but the risk of confronta- 
tion will dictate restraint in Soviet 
use of this power as long as Mos- 
cow sees the United States to be 
armed and resolute. That is, Soviet 
resort to force in the Middle East 
or elsewhere will be deterred by 


the high costs it would entail. 


Of course, Soviet policy in the 
Middle East will also continue to be 
influenced by structural factors 
within the region. One such factor 


is the geopolitical setting. Since 
Turkey and Iran border on the 
USSR, Ankara and Teheran are 
necessarily more sensitive to the 
possibility that a massively armed 
Soviet Union might translate its 
military might into political influ- 
ence and create pressures for “Fin- 
landization” of these bordering 
States. Iran and Turkey thus have 
limited options in responding to 
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16 For fuller discussion of some of these 
topics, see Malcolm Mackintosh, ‘“‘The Impact 
of the Middle East Crisis on Superpower 
Relations,” in The Middle East and the 
International System, Part I: The Impact of 
the 1973 War, Adelphi Paper No. 114, 
London, International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1975; Hannes Adomeit, Soviet 
Risk-Taking and Crisis Behavior: From 
Confrontation to Coexistence, Adelphi Paper 
No. 101, 1973; and R. J. Vincent, Military 
Power and Political Influence: The Soviet 
Union and Western Europe, Adelphi Paper 
No. 109, 1975. 


any Soviet initiatives, for they can 
threaten to reverse their alliance 
relationships with the US only at 
the cost of an attenuated inde- 
pendence. Moscow may have more 
opportunities in the Arab states, 
but the latter, not sharing a com- 
mon frontier with the Soviet Union, 
in turn have more room for ma- 
neuver in pursuit of their own inter- 
ests—by exploiting the counter- 
vailing power of the US on one 
occasion, of the USSR on another. 
For example, Egypt’s recent deci- 
sion to switch arms suppliers js 
viable, even though it may be a 
lengthy and costly process which 
is hazardous in the short run and 
which depends on the willingness 
of other suppliers to come forward 


to replace the Soviet Union. 


Another factor is the complex- 
ity of Middle Eastern regional poli- 
tics. This makes for shifting tacti- 
argues for the 
spreading of risks, and militates 
against irreversible breaks.’ More- 
over, the 1973 Arab-Israeli war 
conclusively proved to Moscow 
not 


Cal coalitions, 


that “client/patron” does 
mean “controller/controlled.” At 
the same time, the USSR—not- 
withstanding setbacks in the Su- 
dan (in 1971) and in Egypt (since 
1974)—must be enmeshed in 
supporting “friendly” states if it is 
to have influence in the region. 
To some extent, Moscow can 


es 


17 Even the breaks with Israel (in 1967) 
and Pakistan (in 1971) may not prove 
irreversible, judging by recent Soviet efforts 
to cultivate Pakistan and the celebrated trips 
of Soviet go-between Victor Louis to Tel Aviv. 
For a succinct discussion of the evolution 
of USSR-Israel relations, Consult the essay by 
Nadav Safran in the Lederer-Vucinich volume. 
Laqueur is unconvincing in arguing that the 
USSR is motivated by an emotional dislike 
of the Jews (pp. 81-82, 201). Laqueur struck 
a similar note in an earlier work, where he 
argued that the USSR recognized Israel in a 
fit of absent-mindedness. See The Soviet 
Union and the Middle East, New York, 
Praeger, 1959, p. 147. 
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hedge against disaster by taki 
advantage of intraregional diffé 
ences to reinsure with a// parti 
—an investment in Iraq beii 
matched by one in Syria, a se 
back in Egypt counterbalanced | 
increasingly cordial ties with Li| 
ya; nonetheless, the basic diler’ 
ma remains. 

One ought to bear in mind, to 
that in the Middle East, Soviet pc! 
icy can be geared to the long ruil 
Moscow can afford to wait for UL 
hesitation, withdrawal, or failur 
to deliver an Arab-Israeli peac! 
settlement, hoping to reap th) 
benefits of radicalization an) 
coups resulting from a failure ¢ 
US peacemaking efforts. 

In addition, it does not involy) 
great expense or risk for Moscov 
to cause unrest in the region b} 
supplying dissatisfied regione] 
states (e.g., the People’s Demc| 
Cratic Republic of Yemen) wit'| 


in the Middle East. These allies: 
though proxies, can be publicly 
disowned. 

From this reviewer's vantage” 
point, it appears that in the im) 
mediate future the Arab-lIsrael’ 
conflict, inter-Arab disputes, re! 
gional rivalries, the stresses anc 
Strains of modernization, and the’ 
need for a diplomatic-military al: 
ternative to the US will guarantee. 
receptivity by Middle 
States to a continued measure of 
Soviet influence. Moreover, the” 
USSR’s proximity and interests 
will dictate active Soviet involve- 
ment. However, the actual form: 
that this involvement will take will) 
be shaped primarily by the evolu-. 
tion of the relations of the super- 
powers. 
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NATOLIY N. MELNIKOV: 

pvremennaya klassovaya 

truktura SShA (The Contemporary 

lass Structure of the USA). 
oscow, Mysl, 1974. 

ERGEY B. CHETVERIKOV: Kto i 

ak delayet politiku SShA? (Who 
akes Policy in the USA and How 

s it Made?). Moscow, |zdatel’stvo 
ezhdunarodynyye Otnosheniya,” 

974. 


OVIET SCHOLARLY studies of the 
nited States are normally cau- 
Ous in introducing ideas and ob- 
ervations which are at variance 
vith the official orthodoxy. Nor- 
Nally such studies are master- 
yieces of incremental innovation. 
\gainst that background, the 
yooks by Messrs. Melnikov and 
yhetverikov are examples of bri- 
led radicalism, in that each chal- 
enges so many aspects of the 
onventional Soviet wisdom and 
fet remains orthodox enough to be 
yublished. 

For all their talk and writing 
ibout the class struggle, for many 
lecades Soviet authors somehow 
Nanaged to avoid making a com- 
yrehensive analysis of the class 
structure of the United States. 
Inly in the 1960’s were the first 
d00k-length, statistically and so- 
siologically descriptive studies 
dublished on the United States 
Norking class’ and the monopoly 
sourgeoisie.* Downward mobility 


was widely commented upon and 
identified as a pervasive fact of 
life in a capitalist society where 
the middle classes were being 
turned into proleterians through 
the economic ruin of small and 
middle-sized farmers and_busi- 
nessmen. The middle classes, 
however, received scant attention, 
as did upward social mobility. Mel- 
nikov makes an important start in 
remedying these deficiencies and 
also makes a considerable contri- 
bution to the analysis of down- 
ward mobility. 

It is typical of the Soviet Marx- 
ian analytical method that things 
which at first look very simple be- 
come very complex upon deeper 
analysis, yet at the conclusion of 
the analysis they become simple 
once again. For example, those 
authors who never go beyond the 
initial level of analytical simplicity 
divide capitalist society into two 
classes, the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. But those authors who 
venture further in examining the 
two classes find social strata (s/oi, 


1 The best example is Nikolay D. Gauzner’s 
Nauchno-tekhnicheskiy progress i rabochiy 
klass SShA (Scientific and Technical Progress 
and the Working Class of the USA), Moscow, 
Nauka, 1968. The book was reviewed by this 
author in the May-June 1971 issue of 
Problems of Communism, pp. 83-84. 

2 See Stanislav Menshikov’s Millionaires 
and Managers: The Structure of the US 
Financial Oligarchy, Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 1969. 
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in Russian), interstrata (pros/oiki), 
and social groups. The bourgeoi- 
sie is found to divide into a big 
and petty bourgeoisie, a financial 
oligarchy, major and minor mon- 
opolies, billionaires and mere mil- 
lionaires, Wall Street, financial 
groups—and many more. Similar- 
ly, the proletariat divides into a 
lumpenproletariat, a trade-union 
aristocracy, skilled and unskilled 
workers, the employed and the 
unemployed, blue collar and white 
collar (an explanation of these 


terms follows below)—and many 


more. This level of analysis is com- 
plex because of the large number 
of analytical categories used, and 
it becomes further complicated 
because the categories are not 
adequately defined. 

Nonetheless, all Soviet authors 
—whether working at the initial 
or second level of analysis—be- 
lieve that ‘objective’ socioeco- 
nomic processes are at work which 
eventually will turn virtually every- 
one into a proletarian, just prior to 
the overthrow of the remaining 
handful of bourgeois. So the out- 
come of either level of analysis is 
as simple as the beginning. 


MELNIKOV’S ANALYSIS is. con- 
ducted at the highest level of 
complexity. As opposed to an ini- 
tial-level analysis of the proletariat 
which would envisage the disin- 
herited of the earth marching in 
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solid phalanx against the class|... a class of hired workers who 
are deprived of the means of pro- 
duction and therefore live by the 
sale of their labor power, are sub- 
jected to capitalist exploitation, 
and serve purely executive func- 
tions in the spheres of production, 
exchange, office work, and service. 


enemy, Melnikov’s second-level 
analysis considers the American 
proletariat of the past 20 years in 
all its rich variety and contradic- 
tions. 

It is indeed because Melnikov 
makes the most complete analysis 
to date of working-class disunity 
in the United States that he pro- 
duces the most comprehensive, in- 
formative picture of the American 
working class in Soviet scholarly 
literature. He captures the variety 
among the numerous categories 
of workers which is occasioned by 
differences in skill, remuneration, 
educational level, race, ethnic 
origin, ascribed status, and type of 
industry in which a person is em- 
ployed. He also notes that contra- 
dictions abound in the US—e.g., 
the fact that the American prole- 
tariat has a high standard of living 
but is also saddled with a high cost 
of living. 

Disunity is exacerbated, Melni- 
kov says, because the proletariat 
is continually growing in size from 
an influx of the urban and rural 
ex-petty bourgeoisie (middle-class 
and lower middle-class persons) 
who have been economically 
ruined. For some indeterminate 
time, they at least partially retain 
their bourgeois ways of thinking 
and thus infect the proletarian 
ranks with bourgeois ideas, mak- 
ing it easier for the monopoly 
bourgeoisie to split and contro! the 
working class. 

In Melnikov’s view, the prole- 
tariat is also growing as a result of 
the increase in white-collar em- 
ployees. He notes that there is dis- 
agreement among Soviet analysts 
over whether or not to include 
the overwhelming majority of 
white-collar workers in the prole- 
tariat. He himself includes them 
in his definition of the proletariat 
as 


(p. 53) 


On this basis, Melnikov divides 
the proletariat into two major cate- 
gories, those working in the sphere 
of material production (the blue 
collars) and those in the nonpro- 


duction sphere (the white collars). 


He calculates that in the first quar- 
ter of 1973 there were 25.6 mil- 
lion white-collar proletarians in the 
United States (p. 92). Because of 


the large white-collar component, 
the quality of the proletariat (in 
educational and skill level, for ex- 
ample) is upgraded, but only 
gradually do the white collars 
adopt proletarian ways of organiz- 
ing and acting, by forming white- 
collar trade unions and engaging 
in strikes. The latter phenomena 
are taken as proofs of the proletar- 
ianization of persons who may still 
consider themselves middle-class. 
As the working conditions of office, 
commercial, and leisure-industry 
employees approach those of the 
blue-collar worker—that is, as 
everybody increasingly becomes 
an adjunct to a machine or piece 
of equipment—political outlook 
and behavior become homogen- 
ized, a precondition of eventual 
proletarian solidarity. At the same 
time, Melnikov avoids initial-level 
simplistic conclusions and offers 
some sobering thoughts to prevent 
his readers from conjuring up 
visions of imminent revolution. 
Not only is “the contemporary 
working class not a solid, identical 
mass” (p. 94), but it tends to be 
politically passive—for a half doz- 
en reasons that Melnikov takes 30 
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pages (110-40) to explain, Ie! 
any readers be incredulous. 

In his chapters, “The Cle! 
Structure of the US Rural Popu) 
tion” and “The Intelligentsia ai 
Other Intermediate Strata of t 
US Population,” Melnikov giv 
the most detailed analysis of tl! 
middle class ever to appear in’ 
Soviet book. These are the peop. 
in the professions, the arts ar 
sciences, small-and middle-size 
urban and rual business, and Sp! 
cialties of various descriptio’ 
Here, he maintains, the tendenc 
is toward proletarianization as tk 
number of self-employed persor’ 
dwindles and they are transforme 
into hired workers. From thes 
chapters, Soviet readers will di 
rive an interesting picture of ay 
pects of the professional and bus 
ness life of physicians, farmers 
attorneys, and specialists whic 
they will not encounter in an 
other single Soviet source. | 

Finally, there is a chapter oh 
the capitalist class which attempt 
to come to terms with changes i! 
the forms of ownership and mar 
agement in finance, industry, an¢ 
agriculture, and strives to develo}, 
criteria for determining who reall’) 
is a capitalist and who is not. | 

A table on p. 299 sums up Mel 
nikov’s view of the class picture’ 
Of a gainfully-employed civilian 
population of 84.1 million in 1971 
56.7 million (67.4 percent) are 
included in the working class’ 
23.9 million (28.4 percent) are 
identified as the petty bourgeoisie’ 
the intelligentsia, and other inter: 
mediate strata; and the remaining! 
3.5 million (4.2 percent) are la 
beled the bourgeoisie. The majot 
problem with this analysis—whick 
results, of course, from Melnikov’s 
broad definition of “proletariat”— 
is that it yields a working class’ 
which increasingly becomes peo- 
pled by persons having very muc 


More than just their chains to 
Se. 


O TURN TO the Chetverikov vol- 
me, the author’s analysis of 
olicymaking proceeds from the 
jpical Soviet assumption that at 
1¢ stage of state-monopoly capi- 
alism, political power in society is 
ighly concentrated in the hands 
f the economic elite, and that 
1) the government— in the case of 
ve US—this concentration is re- 
ected in the expansion of execu- 
ve power at the expense of the 
sgislature. Moreover, the conven- 
onal Soviet analysis continues, 
1e economic monopolies control 
re executive branch through hav- 
ig their higher employees ap- 
ointed to top decision-making 
bs in the government bureauc- 
acy, including—at the highest 
svel—the Cabinet. 
Of course, recognition of the 
rowth of US presidential power 
t the expense of Congress since 
ve New Deal days is hardly a 
oviet monopoly. But the Soviet 
ne of analysis is unique in its 
ssumption that the process is ir- 
sversible because it is part and 
arcel of the development of cap- 
alism into its state-monopoly 
hase. At the same time, Chetveri- 
v's assessment is unique among 
oviet analyses in that he per- 
eives an attempt to arrest and 
=verse that trend in the context of 
at he terms the broad-ranging 
action in the United States to 
1e Watergate break-in and _ its 
Ounting consequences, culmi- 
ating in President Nixon’s resig- 
ation. 

Granted, Chetverikov says, that 
€ conventional Soviet analysis of 
ate-monopoly capitalism is cor- 
ct in the long run, still some as- 
ects of American politics have 
een mistakenly underrated by So- 
iet writers. For example, for dec- 


ades the two-party system has 
been viewed as a meaningless 
mechanism creating a pretense 
that the American voter has a 
choice between two supposedly 
different political entities. But now 
it is clear, Chetverikov says, that 
in the Watergate matter the two- 
party system operated to create 
obstacles to the growth of presi- 
dential power. Similarly, the ,rolg 
of the courts has been largely ig- 
nored in the past, yet they played 
a large part in Watergate. Also, 
Soviet writers have either ignored 
or attacked as meaningless the 
principle of the separation of pow- 
ers—a principle used very effec- 
tively by the Congress against 
President Nixon. 

Chetverikov therefore implies 
that the formal powers delegated 
to Congress by the Constitution are 
not to be treated lightly, either by 
American Presidents or by Soviet 
analysts. He buttresses this highly 
uncharacteristic perception (for a 
Soviet author) with a more palata- 
ble explanation of Congress’s 
strengthened role: The Congres- 
sional staffs have established links 
with both the middle-level bu- 
reaucracy of the executive branch 
and the bureaucracies of the huge 
monopolies in private business. 
Through this growing together 
(srashchivaniye) of bureaucracies, 
a “triple alliance” is created which 
also limits the President’s power 
and that of his higher bureaucratic 
helpers who preside over the Ex- 
ecutive Office. 

These setbacks, however, turn 
out to be only temporary. Chetveri- 
kov finally concludes that the 
main tendency in American poli- 
tics is still the concentration of 
power in the presidency, but says 
it is finding new expression in what 
he calls “bureaucratic centralism” 
—the reaction to the “triple alli- 
ance” threat. In the complex bu- 
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reaucratic situation created by the 
growth of the federal bureaucracy, 
by Lyndon Johnson’s “Cooperative 
Federalism,” and by Richard Nix- 
on’s “New Federalism,” he who 
coordinates also controls. There 
are, according to Chetverikov, two 
loci of control: The President at- 
tempts to control via his Executive 
Office organization, and the mon- 
opolies try,to control by packing 
the executive branch’s multitude 
of consultative and coordinating 
committees with their representa- 
tives. 

In a word, this book has some- 
thing for all its Soviet readers. The 
conservatively inclined will doubt- 
less be pleased by Chetverikov’s 
long-range predictions regarding 
American politics. His more mod- 
erate readers will take well to his 
insights regarding the imbalance 
in the orthodox Soviet view of 
those politics. And certainly all his 
Soviet readers will obtain much 
more hard information about 
American politics than they nor- 
mally get in one Soviet volume. 

To be sure, there are quite a 
few loose ends in Chetverikov’s 
analysis, but even that is a wel- 
come change from many other 
Soviet analyses which—having 
failed to probe beyond pat formu- 
lations—have no loose ends at all. 
Although he has not adequately 
answered the questions posed in 
his title, Chetverikov has neverthe- 
less come the closest of any Soviet 
author so far to doing so. 


TO SUM UP, notwithstanding all 
the limitations occasioned by their 
ideological constraints as well as 
by their pathbreaking nature, 
these two volumes are the best 
and most informative studies on 
the United States produced by 
Soviet Americanists in recent 
years. 

A final word might be said con- 
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cerning the sponsorship of the 
volumes, which reveals something 
about the current state of affairs 
in Moscow. For whatever reason, 
the Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya 
Publishing House—which normal- 
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VALERY CHALIDZE: To Defend 
These Rights: Human Rights and 
the Soviet Union. New York, 
Random House, 1974. 

GEORGE SAUNDERS, Ed:: 
Samizdat: Voices of the Soviet 
Opposition. New York, Monad 
Press, 1974. 

CORNELIA GERSTENMAIER: 

Die Stimme der Stummen: Die 
Demokratische Bewegung in der 
Sowjetunion. English translation: 
The Voices of the Silent, NY, Hart 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1972. 
Translated by Susan Hecker. 
anne an MENU rie oe aes. LY ad Eg 
THERE STILL ARE Western com- 
mentators who seize upon mani- 
festations of dissent in the USSR 
as evidence of an anti-Soviet Op- 
position. Yet, the conclusion that 
emerges from the three books 
under review is that the so-called 
“democratic” or “human rights” 
movement in the Soviet Union is 
esentially a movement for, not 
against. It is a movement for many 
things: for the right to exercise 
elementary civil freedoms; the 


ly prints very conservative books 
—published Chetverikov’s ven- 
turesome analysis. And Melnikov’s 
book was sponsored by none other 
than the Main Editorial Board of 
Textbook Literature of the Central 


right to say, write, and publish 
what one wishes; the right to have 
access to information; the right to 
criticize violations of commonly 
accepted standards of legality— 
further enumeration is unneces- 
sary. As George Saunders empha- 
sizes, however, many Soviet advo- 
cates of human rights remain 
Communists and seek a solution 
to Russia’s problems within the 
framework of socialism. 

Indeed, it is only what Chalidze 
would term the “logic of the end” 
that brands such dissenters as 
anti-Soviet. This is the logic pe- 
culiar to the Soviet official men- 
tality, but which, alas, has so en- 
snared large sections of the Soviet 
public that the average reader of 
Pravda or Izvestiya can find no fault 
with the reasoning of the judge 
who “proves” the guilt of the dis- 
senter in the dock by arguing: 
“You knew you would be arrested 
for circulating this manuscript; 
ergo you knew it was anti-Soviet.” 
Chalidze claims that in the USSR 
the study of classical and mathe- 
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Committee’s Higher Party Sch 
and its Academy of the Social £ 
ences. Apparently the higher | 
thorities are very serious abr 
serious studies of the Uni 
States. 


matical logic is in effect prohibite 
and its use restricted to pure 
scientific fields and the comput’ 
industry, and that for other pro 
esses (including those of though 
requiring the application of a log 
cal system, the preferred—indee: 
the obligatory—one is the syste! 
of dialectical logic, in which t 
conclusions are known in advanc 
and the reasoning reconstructe 
in reverse in accordance with ut! 
spoken premises. In this “logic « 
the end,” he asserts, “argument 
that are not supposed to be artic 
ulated are invisibly included in th 
chain of reasoning . . . and ar 
understandable to the listeners, 
and “ways to ignore argument 
that conflict with the necessar 
conclusions have been well worke 
out.” 

Soviet dissenters are a polit 
cally and socially disparate group 
but they all share an awareness c 
the falsity of this logic as well a 
a determination not simply to ex 
ercise their rights in a vacuum bu 
to fill that vacuum by educatin; 


= public in the lost art of tradi- 
nal, logical modes of thinking. 
lus Chalidze sees ‘encouraging 
2 art of thinking” as one of the 
ain aims of the human rights 
ovement, and it was to this end, 
i well as with the more immedi- 
2 and practical aim of rendering 
sistance to the unjustly perse- 
ted, that, together with Academ- 
an Andrey Sakharov and Andrey 
yerdokhlebov, he founded the 
loscow Human Rights Committee 
November 1970. 
| Chalidze is a self-styled zakon- 
lIk—that is, an advocate of the 
galistic approach to dissent and 
otest. In his own words, this ap- 
loach stresses “keeping people 
t of jail” rather than getting them 
t. In theoretical terms, it in- 
blves the study of Soviet law and 
burt practices in order to work 
ut “methods of acting that mini- 
ize the risk of unlawful repres- 
on and to recommend these as 
bstitutes for methods that al- 
ost always provoke such repres- 
ion.”” He has been criticized for 
is moderation and restraint both 
y some of his fellow dissidents in 
e USSR and by their sympathizers 
| the United States since his en- 
)rced exile, but he has remained 
yal to his principles and offers a 
gnified and convincing defense 
f them in To Defend These 
ights, together with a selection 
documents, mostly written by 
imself, explaining the practical 
pplication of his method. He does 
ot claim any startling successes; 
deed, he is extremely pessimis- 
c about the effectiveness of his 
pproach, at least in the short 
erm. The outlook is grim, he ad- 
nits, so long as “the majority of 
‘ussians have a low level of legal 
ulture.” 

Chalidze paints a bleak picture 
f Soviet reality in several chap- 
ers dealing with restrictions on 


freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, of association, and 
of movement; with discrimination 
against minorities; and with meth- 
ods of persecution in the prisons, 
labor camps, and mental hospi- 
tals. He believes that the Soviet 
public is even more conservative 
than its rulers and would “prefer 
harsher punishment for violators 
of public order than is meted out 
by the organs of government.” 
Many citizens, he notes, take a 
positively sinister pleasure in per- 
forming their “voluntary” duties 
as druzhinniki (auxiliary police). 
The upshot of all this is that 
Lenin’s prediction of a gradual 
“withering away of the law” has 
come to pass in a most unex- 
pected and appalling way; instead 
of becoming redundant in a bright 
Communist future, the law has 
“withered away” by becoming en- 
tirely subordinate to or synony- 
mous with party and state inter- 
ests. The irony of the situation 
does not escape Chalidze, whose 
depressing analysis is punctuated 
with outbursts of a sort of angry 
humor. 


IN CONTRAST to Chalidze’s view 
that the human rights movement 
exists in almost total isolation 
from the broad masses, George 
Saunders claims—somewhat de- 
batably—that dissenting intellec- 
tuals and students “draw inspira- 
tion and courage from the mood of 
the workers and the knowledge that 
they have the support of the work- 
ers” (although he goes on to quote 
Andrey Amalrik’s assertion that 
“no one, including even the bu- 
reaucratic elite, really knows what 
attitudes prevail among the wider 
sections of the population.’)’ 
While it is indeed a well-known 


1 In “Will the USSR Survive Until 1984?” 
Survey (London), Autumn 1969, p. 61. 
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fact that Soviet workers are less 
than happy with their jobs, wages, 
and living standards, it is doubtful 
whether they are (with some ex- 
ceptions) very much concerned 
with the more philosophical strug- 
gle for human rights and democ- 
racy, and it is still more doubtful 
that the combination of worker 
discontent and dissidence among 
intellectuals today represents, as 
Saunders implies, something akin 
to the old “workers’ opposition” 
of the early 1920's. 

But even though Saunders per- 
haps overpoliticizes worker dissent, 
his book does provide an abun- 
dance of interesting information on 
various oppositionary tendencies 
that have emerged in the USSR. 
His introduction tells of revolu- 
tionary underground groups that 
came into being during the period 
1945-53 both outside and inside 
the labor camps—one of these 
groups is said to have led the fa- 
mous general strike of July 1953 
in the notorious camps of Vorkuta. 
Saunders also presents materials 
concerning various ‘“neo-Bolshe- 
vik,” “Leninist,” “liberal socialist,” 
and “anti-socialist” groups which 
emerged in the late 1950’s, chiefly 
in the universities. These, how- 
ever, did not represent so much a 
conscious continuation of tradi- 
tional opposition currents—as 
Saunders would have us bolieve— 
as a response to a new, compara- 
tively relaxed political climate. 
The post-1966 “Communist oppo- 
sition” (including former Soviet 
Army Major-General Pétr G. Gri- 
gorenko, Aleksey Ye. Kosterin, 
Ivan A. Yakhimovich, and others) 
is also well represented in Saun- 
ders’ anthology. It has, in fact, 
proven to be only one facet of an 
expanding ‘democratic’ move- 
ment, of which the chief propo- 
nent today is dissident historian 
Roy Medvedev, who in early 1975 
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founded his own “journal of the 
loyal oppositon.” The reported in- 
volvement of members of the 
party and government elite in this 
trend has lent it new and unde- 
niable significance in the present 
climate of international détente 
and Soviet domestic difficulties. 


IF CHALIDZE focuses on the cor- 
ruption of Soviet law and logic and 
Saunders on the political well- 
springs of dissent, Cornelia Ger- 
stenmaier reminds us that protest 
is made by people, is impelled by 
individual idealism, and involves 
considerable personal sacrifice 
and suffering. Her book presents 
biographical sketches and char- 
acter studies of many of the lead- 
ing individuals in the literary un- 
derground of the 1960’s and the 
subsequent, more militant protest 
movement of recent years, to- 
gether with an extremely evocative, 
honest, and human—if at times 
emotional—background narrative. 
Altogether it provides a vivid over- 
all picture of the changes in at- 
mosphere and emphasis during 


chev period, and the Brezhnev 
years through the tragedy of the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and its 
effect on the Soviet intelligentsia, 
up to the recent attempts by the 
regime to control the ever-expand- 
ing network of samizdat writers 
and purveyors of “uncensored” in- 
formation. The narrative is supple- 
mented by a wide-ranging selec- 
tion of samizdat documents, most 
of them already familiar to us (an 
index would have greatly in- 
creased their usefulness). Unfor- 
tunately the English-language ver- 
sion of the book is marred by 
many misrenderings of Russian 
proper names and other Russian 
terms translated or transliterated 
from the German, apparently with- 
out reference to the original Rus- 
sian form. 

Developments since the writing 
of The Voices of the Silent (in 
1971) have overshadowed, though 
not altogether invalidated, Ms. 
Gerstenmaier’s optimistic conclu- 
sion that the Hearly signs of free- 
dom” are discernible, and that 
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the post-Stalin thaw, the Khrush- 


“presumably, in a moment of te 
porary relaxation of the presst 
exerted on them by the authc 
they [the dissidents] v 
quickly expand and come ir 
their own.” As we know, many 
them have been forced within t 
last four years to leave “their ow 
and go into exile or emigratic, 
and it is the sober pessimism f 
Chalidze that has now become t: 
order of the day. Neverthele: 
Ms. Gerstenmaier remains right. 
her warning that “the rulers mue 
soon seriously consider the pos 
bility of opposition from previous! 
loyal sectors” (witness the Me. 
vedev brothers). She also shar‘ 
Chalidze’s hope that disillusio! 
ment and skepticism both outsic 
and inside the party are a positi 
phenomenon, a “slight social a 
vance,” a first step toward th 
transformation of the party into | 
more flexible—even if thorough! 
materialist and career-minded-) 
body. As Chalidze puts it, “repu; 
nant to decent people, cynicism | 
nonetheless more humane tha: 
fanaticism.” | 


Notes &Wiews 
borrespondence 


| 
\ 
{ 
bre: Readers are welcome 
| comment on matters 
iscussed in this journal. 
tters should be addressed 
} the Editors, Problems of 
pmmunism, US Information 
gency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Ve., NW, Washington, DC, 
547. 


IOSCOW AND 
ORLD REVOLUTION 


0 THE EDITORS: Making 
pnse out of Moscow’s per- 
stent as well as danger- 
sly archaic pursuit of 
orldwide revolution is diffi- 
It, if for no other reason 
an its basically irrational 
ature when placed in the 
ontext of the thermonuclear 
ge. But there is also a “ra- 
onal,” or at least shrewd, 
ide to this equation passed 
Ver in Thomas T. Ham- 
jond’s comprehensive dis- 
ussion, “Moscow and Com- 
qunist Takeovers” (Problems 
f Communism, January-Feb- 
uary 1976, pp. 48-67). In 
ne late 1950’s, when the 
JSSR began to feel bullish 
er the upgrading of its arse- 
lal by the addition of stra- 
egic rockets, culminating in 
putnik |, a new line was 
ntroduced into the ideology 
f ‘“‘Internationalism”: corre- 
ation of forces. As Soviet 
nilitary strength has grown 
pace since then, but espe- 
ially following the ouster of 
<hrushchev in October 1964, 
he concept of correlation of 
orces has taken on greater 
ignificance in the tactics 
ind strategy both of Soviet 


foreign policy and of Comin- 
ternism. 

It is becoming less and less 
apt to speak of Soviet “hesi- 
tation” to make more forceful 
applications of International- 
ism (Cominternism) in the 
form of military aid, in many 
forms, to subversive and 
guerrilla elements in foreign 
countries, Third-World or in- 
dustrial-world. One encoun- 
ters with increasing frequen- 
cy in Soviet materials in the 
1970’s the notion that the 
correlation of forces—mean- 
ing both the force of Soviet 
arms as well as the subver- 
sive forces represented by 
Communist and pro-Commu- 
nist elements worldwide— 
has shifted in the Soviets’ fa- 
vor. Perhaps the Kremlin 
exaggerates this shift; in cur- 
rent “world power” assess- 
ments comparing Eastern and 
Western military, political, 
social, and other areas of 
strength, the West still tends 
to win the most points. But 
nearly everyone who makes 
such assessments agrees 
that a certain disequilibrium 
threatens the Western advan- 
tage, exemplified by the clear 
disparity in expenditures on 
arms and men under arms 
between East and _ West. 
Moreover, rates of growth 
and improvement in the arse- 
nals of the two sides appear 
now to be in the Soviet bloc’s 
favor. What is most important, 
in the context of Soviet “take- 
overs,” is the fact that Soviet 
spokesmen do make the con- 
nection between military- 
force buildup and aid to 
Communist foreign subver- 


sion and “civil war.” This 
may be traced all the way 
back to Mikhail Suslov’s ad- 
dress to the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress in 1956; it was again 
brought up at the 25th CPSU 
Congress earlier this year. 

A second point Professor 
Hammond might have raised 
in his piece concerns the 
present Soviet line on the 
“General Crisis of Capital- 
ism” (vseobshchiy krizis kapi- 
talizma), one of the most 
recent references to which 
appeared in Brezhnev’s greet- 
ing to the “Bonn Congress” 
of the West German Commu- 
nist Party (Pravda, March 20, 
1976, p. 1). The authorita- 
tive Higher Party School text- 
book, Mezhdunarodnoye kom- 
munisticheskoye, rabocheye i 
natsional’no - osvoboditel’noye 
dvizheniye (The International 
Communist, Workers’ and 
National - Liberation-Struggle 
Movement), Moscow, 1974, 
p. 6, refers to the “third 
stage” of this “general crisis” 
as having opened in the mid- 
1950's. It implies that this is 
not only the third stage but 
the /ast in the decline and 
fall of capitalism (and West- 
ern-style democracy). Brezh- 
nev is quoted within this con- 
text as maintaining (p. 10) 
that the “last, decisive battle 
(boy) for the overthrow of 
capitalism lies ahead”; an- 
other possible translation is 
“draws near” (vperedi). It is 
possible that such remarks 
as this deserve to be tem- 
pered with the observation 
that Soviet leaders going all 
the way back to Lenin have 
predicted that they would see 
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the “ultimate battle” and the 
“ultimate victory” of commu- 
nism, or the worldwide Apoc- 
alypse, in their own times. 
The message was reiterated 
by Stalin and his colleagues 
on a number of occasions. 
However, by the time of 
Khrushchev, the late Soviet 
leader tended to refer to the 
Apocalypse as a vision or an 
event which only his grand- 
children or great, great grand- 
children would have the priv- 
ilege of witnessing (although 
Khrushchev spoke of “bury- 
ing capitalism” and predicted 
the coming of fullfledged 
communism to the USSR by 
1980 or so). Still, the ongo- 
ing and admittedly shocking 
Soviet-bloc military buildup, 
its increasingly offensive- 
strategic “feel,” the increased 
references to Moscow’s 
“duty” to support Communist 
insurrection abroad (particu- 
larly striking at the 25th 
Party Congress), and the re- 
cruitment of Cuban guerrilla 
proxies in the case of Angola 
and possible future “Angolas” 
give cause for some alarm. 
Statements emanating from 
the US Department of State 
in the wake of Angola illus- 


trate this concern’ over 
stepped-up Soviet “revolu- 
tionariness” (revoliutsion- 
nost’). 


One thing is certain: All 
those predictions in the early 
post-Khrushchev days that 
the new team in the Kremlin 
consisted of lackluster, non- 
ideological “clerks and work: 
aday bureaucrats have not 
quite washed. Professor Ham- 
mond’s words about the pres- 


ent Soviet rulers have the 
ring of truth: “They may not 
be as fanatical as the Bolshe- 
viks were in 1917, but they 
still look upon the idea of a 
Communist world as a desir- 
able long-run goal . . . they 
probably get a visceral feel- 
ing of pleasure at the pros- 
pect of communism winning 
out in yet another part of the 
globe” (/oc. cit., p. 55). 


ALBERT L. WEEKS 
Prof. in Politics and History 
New York University, NY 


TO THE EDITORS: In “Mos- 
cow and Communist Take- 
overs” (Problems of Commu- 
nism, January-February 1976, 
pp. 48-67), Prof. Thomas T. 
Hammond committed a blun- 
der which is common. to 
those who employ the con- 
jectural approach to Soviet 
policies and which negatively 
affects current Sovietology. 
On p. 53, Prof. Hammond al- 
leges that “The Soviets train 
revolutionaries at the Lenin 
Institute and at Patrice Lu- 
mumba University in Moscow 
and at special camps_ in 
Odessa, Tashkent, Simfero- 
pol’, and Baku.” It should be 
recalled that most Western 
reporters and scholars wrote 
similar false stories about 
Patrice Lumumba University 
in the early 1960's. As a 
graduate of Patrice Lumum- 
ba University (1964-69) and 
as a widely traveled scholar 
in the USSR (1971-72, 1974), 
| must say that Prof. Ham- 
mond’s allegation concerning 
both the Lenin Institute and 
the Patrice Lumumba Univer- 
sity is empty propaganda. 
The only special school in 
the Moscow region where for- 
eign Communists (and “free- 
dom fighters”) are trained is 
the Komsomolskaya_ shkola 
pri TsK VLKSM located in the 
settlement of Vishniki, some 
15 miles from Moscow. You 
can get to Vishniki by train 
from the “Novyye Doma” local 


train station just off from 
Shosse Entuziastov (Enthusi- 
ast Highway) in Moscow. In- 
struction at this school is 
normally for two years. Stu- 
dents from a “hostile” coun- 
try, (e.g., Nigeria under the 
civilian regime) are regis- 
tered under a false name and 
Classified as citizens of a 
“friendly” country = (e.g., 
Ghana under Kwame Nkru- 
mah). 

Revolutionaries were never 
trained at the Patrice Lu- 
mumba_ University.- If, how- 
ever, by “revolutionaries” 
Prof. Hammond means young 
specialists in Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy, then we must say 
that a// Soviet universities 
(and in fact the entire Soviet 
educational system from the 
nursery school up) train “rev- 
olutionaries.” If this is the 
case, | must point out that | 
saw more “revolutionaries” 
trained in North American 
universities than at any time 
during my study at the Pa- 
trice Lumumba -University. It 
is high time we employed ob- 
jectivism in our analysis of 
Soviet politics. 

DR. O. IGHO NATUFE 
Ottawa, Canada 


PROF. HAMMOND REPLIES: 
Dr. Natufe’s letter is most in- 
teresting, and | hope he will 
give us some additional infor- 
mation about the things that 
he learned while he was in 
Moscow. | certainly cannot 
match his experience as a 
student at Lumumba Univer- 
sity, but | wonder how he 
can be sure that revolution- 
aries were never trained 
there. If he attended the Uni- 
versity from 1964 to 1969, 
how does he know that revo- 
lutionaries were not enrolled 
before or after those years? 
And in a university as large 
as that one, how could he be 
certain of the identity and 
the training of every student, 
even while he was there? 


As regards the Lenin Insti- 
tute, it would be helpful if 
Dr. Natufe explained the 
basis for his expertise regard- 
ing this institution and how 
he knows that it does not 
train revolutionaries. 

The source of the state- 
ment in my article is Mr. 
Brian Crozier, a well-known 
British authority on the sub- 
ject. Until additional informa- 
tion is supplied by Dr. Na- 
tufe, | will reserve judgment 
as to which of the two men is 
correct. Meanwhile, | am 
sure that many people, my- 
self included, would be most 
interested if Dr. Natufe were 
to write an article or a 
book about his unusual ex- 
periences and supply addi- 
tional details about Lumum- 
ba University, the Lenin In- 
stitute, and the Komsomol 
school at Vishniki, particu- 
larly details he was able to 
verify from first-hand obser- 
vations. 

| don’t believe Prof. Weeks’ 
letter requires any additional 
comment from me. 


THOMAS T. HAMMOND 
Professor of History 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


THE “GESTAPU” 
AFFAIR 


TO THE EDITORS: It was with 
astonishment that | read Guy 
Pauker’s review of some re- 
cent books on_ Indonesia 
(Problems of Communism, 
November-December 1975, 
pp. 57-61). In it, he embarks 
upon a sermon on what con- 
stitutes historical and _politi- 
cal objectivity and “accepted 
standards of scholarship.” In 
particular, he states that in 
the case of the 1965 coup in 
Indonesia, “ . there are 
many reasons for approach- 
ing the evidence offered by 
all parties with considerable 
skepticism.” He proceeds to 
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Castigate Rex  Mortim 
whose book /ndonesian Cc 
munism Under Sukarno | 
in fact, widely recogniz 
among scholars in the fii 
as being a particularly Ww 
balanced and well-inform 
account. 

Be that as it may, it 
surely not for Mr. Pauker 
query the scholarly credé: 
tials and impartiality | 
others. As a CIA manda} 
specializing on Indonesia, 
was from the outset closy 
involved both with the m: 
tary and academic figures } 
Indonesia who were 
emerge as the victors afi 
the fall of Sukarno, and w 
those in America who from| 
least as early as 1963 activ 
ly’ plotted Sukarno’s fall. § 
this has been recently dock 
mented in great detail © 
Professor Peter Dale Scott } 
his article, “Exporting M 
tary-Economic Developmer 
America and the Overthrc 
of Sukarno, 1965-67,” whit 
appeared in a volume 
titled Ten Years’ Military Te 
ror in Indonesia (Spokesmi 
Books, Nottingham, Englan) 
1975), which | edited. It | 
| suppose, to the credit | 
Pauker that he made no « 
fort to hide his desire fc 
and eventual pleasure in, 
Nazi-style “solution” to th 
Indonesian “problem” as pe) 
ceived by the American « 
companies, whose _ interes! 
Sukarno was threatening (su 
Pauker’s RAND memoranc 
of November 1964 and Fe’ 
ruary 1969, quoted by Pre 
Scott, jbid., pp. 231 ar’ 
232). Such candor, howeve 
does not by itself entitle M 
Pauker to impugn the obi 
tivity of others. 

It is, incidentally, of som 
interest—as a demonstratic 
of yet another admirable tré 
(modesty)—tthat he starts h 
review with the balanced ar 
scholarly sentence—‘Aboi 
ten years have passed sinc 
the gruesome sequence | 
events which started with th) 
kidnaping and assassinatic 


| 


. 
. 


six prominent Indonesian 
my generals on the night 
September 30/October 1, 
165” (emphasis added). 
arted with? Come, come, 
r. Pauker, we know you 
jow better than that! 


MALCOLM CALDWELL 
School of Oriental and 
African Studies 
University of London 
London, England 


9 THE EDITORS: Under nor- 
ial circumstances, scholars 
just expect their published 
orks to be subject to prob- 
ig critical reviews and have 
9,reason to complain if they 
‘e fairly attacked. But Guy 
auker’s review of Rex Morti- 
ier’s book, /ndonesian Com- 
wunism under Sukarno: Ide- 
logy and Politics, 1959- 
965, published in the No- 
amber-December issue of 
our journal, pages 57-61, is 
9 distorted that it demands 
‘response, which | trust you 
ill print as a matter of 
ourtesy. 

Rather than dealing in any 
ubstantive way with Morti- 
er’s complex and detailed 
nalysis of PKI ideology, strat- 
gy and leadership through- 
ut the turbulent years of 
ukarno’s Guided Democracy, 
auker levels an intemperate 
ttack on what he himself 
ays (p. 58) are “ a few 
ages of [Mortimer’s] study 
nd two relatively short ap- 
endices” dealing with the 
uestion of PKI involvement 
1 the October 1, 1965, Affair. 
1 the process Pauker im- 
ugns Mortimer’s integrity 
nd scholarship. He also 
ses guilt-by-association tech- 
iques to denigrate Mortimer 
or being “a student of Her- 
ert Feith, who in turn had 
een a student of George 
AcT. Kahin at Cornell Univer- 
ity” and for expressing his 
sratitude ‘‘to two other mem- 
ers of the Cornell group 


[sic], Benedict R. O’G. Ander- 
son and Ruth T. McVey...” 
(p. 58). 

Pauker asserts that ‘even 
after admitting that he did 
not study the trial records, 
Mortimer goes on to cast 
doubt on the testimony of 
one of the key defendants 
(named Sjam) in the Gestapu 
Affair trials” (p. 60). In the 
first place Mortimer “admits” 
nothing of the kind, as is evi- 
dent from the very passage 
that Pauker himself quotes 
from Mortimer’s book (p. 59). 
Secondly, Pauker himself 
says that the honesty or 
trumped-up character of 
these trials “is not a question 
which can be answered lightly 
on the basis of the evidence 
that has so far become avail- 
able” (p. 58)—which sug- 
gests that “casting doubt on 
the testimony” of a defend- 
ant might be a reasonable 
undertaking, particularly 
when Pauker observes that 
he himself was “not entirely 
convinced that the trial (of 
Sjam) was not stage-managed 
saad» 60)! 

Thirdly, Pauker accuses 
Mortimer of “casually sug- 
gesting that Sjam may have 
been a government agent 
provocateur, without making 
the slightest effort to con- 
struct a case in support of 
that hypothesis” (p. 60). This 
is an outright distortion, since 
Mortimer, on page 431 of his 
book, shows on the basis of 
documentary and other evi- 
dence that Sjam was a mem- 
ber in the early 1950’s of the 
strongly anti-Communist  In- 
donesian Socialist Party, 
which had close connections 
to Army Intelligence, and that 
the Indonesian military them- 
selves have admitted that 
Sjam was an informer for the 
Greater Jakarta Regiment in 
the late 1950's. 

Readers are also misled 
when Pauker quotes (p. 59) 
a passage in the preface to 
the so-called Cornell Paper of 
the 1965 Affair written by 
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Frederick 


Ruth T. McVey, 
Bunnell and myself to the 
following effect: “This copy 
is... for your eyes only. 
The material in it is commorm 


property, feel free to use it 
as you wish in publication, 
but please do not refer in any 
way to this document.” Pau- 
ker goes on to insinuate that 
this quotation is evidence of 
unscholarly conspiracy. He 
fails to inform your readers 
that this section of the pref- 
ace in fact read as follows: 
“You will understand, how- 
ever, that because of the pro- 
visional character of the 
analysis, and because of the 
repercussions which knowl- 
edge of this report may 
arouse in some places, we do 
not wish it to receive further 
circulation. This copy, there- 
fore, is for your eyes only. 
The material in it is common 
property; feel free to use it 
as you wish in publication, 
but please do not refer in any 
way to this document.” ? At 
the time of writing, January 
1966, large-scale massacres 
were taking place in Indo- 
nesia, and it seemed very pos- 
sible that in such an atmos- 
phere, if it became known 
that the authors had pre- 
sented a hypothesis about the 
“coup” which ran counter to 
the official version, friends 
and acquaintances who had 
no knowledge of the analysis 
might be held accountable. 
This, not conspiracy, was the 
reason for the text’s limited 
circulation. Furthermore, 
Pauker glosses over the fact 
that the phrase “common 
property” above clearly re- 
ferred to the material used— 
evidence gathered from pro- 
vincial newspapers and mag- 
azines then only available at 
Cornell University—not the 
analysis. 


1 Benedict R. Anderson, Ruth 
T. McVey and Fredrick P. 
Bunnell, A Preliminary Analysis 
of the October 1, 1975, Coup 
in Indonesia, \thaca, NY, 
Modern Indonesia Project, 1971. 


Finally, Pauker’s call for “a 
serious effort to reconstruct 
the Gestapu Affair in keeping 
with scholarly historiographic 
standards” (p. 61) is ironic 
in view of the following facts: 
(1) Although the Rand Cor- 
poration where he is em- 
ployed has long had one of 
the largest collections of trial 
transcripts, Pauker has not 
only never made any such 
“serious effort” but has writ- 
ten a number of reviews and 
short articles about the Octo- 
ber 1, 1965, Affair in precisely 
the spirit of ‘“unscholarly po- 
litical pamphleteering” (p. 
60) that he ascribes to Morti- 
mer. (2) At Rand Pauker col- 
laborated with Generals Nu- 
groho Notosusanto and Ismail 
Saleh of the Indonesian 
Armed Forces on a quasi- 
official joint analysis of the 
“Gestapu Affair.” This text 
was subsequently published 
in Indonesia, but with all 
traces of Pauker’s involve- 
ment concealed—prudently, 
perhaps, in view of his admis- 
sion (p. 58) that he found it 
moot where the “Gestapu 
trials” lay on a continuum 
(sic) of fairness between Si- 
rica’s and Vyshinsky’s courts! 


BENEDICT R. ANDERSON 
Assoc. Professor of Gov't 
and Asian Studies 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


MR. PAUKER REPLIES: When 
—at the request of the Edi- 
tors of Problems of Commu- 
nism—l wrote more than a 
year ago a review article on 
Rex Mortimer’s book, | knew 
nothing about the author’s 
background. 

| have recently learned 
from a distinguished Austral- 
ian specialist on Indonesia 
that Mr. Mortimer “was _ for 
many years a leading mem- 
ber of the Central Committee 
of the Australian Communist 
Party, until the great split 


CORRECTION 


The photograph of Soviet Genera! Secretary L. |. Brezhnev 


talking with a shopgirl in Nurek, Tadzhikistan (POC, 
March-April 1976, p. 6) was erroneously credited. The 
photo was serviced from TASS via EUPRA. 


when he fell out with all 
three factions.” 

Had | known this fact ear- 
lier, | would have declined the 
Editors’ invitation. The values 
and standards of ideological 
militants are too different 
from my own. Mr. Mortimer 
and perhaps those who de- 
fend him by attacking me 
have political motives. All | 
want is to know what really 
happened in Indonesia _ in 
1965-66. 

Mr. Mortimer used a Ph.D. 
thesis as the vehicle for per- 
petuating the allegation that 
the assassination of the six 
Indonesian generals was “an 
internal Army affair.” This 
was the line taken by the PKI 
in early October 1965. Mr. 
Mortimer offers no new evi- 
dence in support of that 
thesis, but the scholarly for- 
mat of his preceding chap- 


ters gives it undeserved 
weight. 

Mr. Mortimer’s friends do 
not advance our understand- 
ing of the 1965 coup by in- 
vective. Mr. Mortimer’s ‘“ob- 
jectivity,” to quote Mr. Cald- 
well, or “integrity and schol- 
arship,” in Mr. Anderson’s 
words, are not established by 
calling me names, but by 
documenting the accuracy of 
his statements. The two let- 
ters which you choose to 
publish do not even attempt 
to do that, for the obvious 
reason that the evidence is 
not in their favor. 

Sjam could have been a 
member of the Indonesian 
Socialist Party in the early 
1950’s and an informer of 
the Army in the late 1950’s, 
before joining the Communist 
Party. He could also have 
been a PKI agent used to 
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penetrate the Socialist Party 
and military intelligence be- 
fore receiving the more sen- 
sitive mission of setting up 
the Special Bureau of the 
PKI. 

The Gestapu Affair raises 
many such questions on 
which it is difficult if not im- 
possible to come close to the 
truth. Understandably, per- 
sons with strong ideological 
motives are not troubled by 
such uncertainties and will 
not be able to understand my 
reason for not writing an ana- 
lytic study of the Gestapu Af- 
fair: there are still too many 
gaps in the available evidence. 

While it is obvious that the 
assassination of the six Army 
generals was not “an internal 
Army affair,” the precise role 
of Sukarno, the PKI, the In- 
donesian Air Force, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and 
other factors is far from es- 
tablished, ten years later. 

The trial transcripts which 
| obtained in Djakarta have 
been donated by The Rand 
Corporation to the Hoover 
Institution of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. 
Supporters of the thesis of 


the “Cornell Paper” who hay 
no ideological commitment ti 
that bizarre piece of histor 
cal fiction may find the stud 
of the trial records illumi 
nating, even if these do no 
contain the whole truth. The 
will also benefit from readiny 
an intelligence report ent 
tled, “Indonesia 1965—Thi 
Coup That Backfired,” writ 
ten by Mrs. Helen-Louis¢ 
Hunter in 1968 as a govern 
ment briefing paper. Thi 
report was released by thi 
International Relations Com 
mittee of the US Housdll 
Representatives on April 7 
1976, after the CIA’s Direc 
torate of Intelligence declas 
sified it at the request o 
Congressman James M. id 
fords (R. Vermont). The re 
port can be obtained through 
the Document Expediting 
(DOCEX) Project, Exchange 
and Gift Division, Library 0 
Congress, Washington, 
20540. 


GUY J. PAUKEF 

Social Science Departmen 
The Rand Corporatior 
Santa Monica, Cailf 
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Mao’s Last Stand? 
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by Kenneth G. Lieberthal 


Cover: Organized groups, mostly of schoolchildren 
and factory workers, marching on T’ienanmen Square 
April 8, 1976, to “celebrate” the fall of Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing and the appointment of Hua Kuo-feng 

as Premier of the People’s Republic of China. Photo 
by Ross Munro/The Globe and Mail (Toronto). 


China: Politics and Policies 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The 1970's have witnessed substantial changes in the politics and policies 

of the People’s Republic of China. A number of these changes are discussed in the following 
articles. Mr. Chang explores the impact of Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s reemergence as an internal 
political force by 1975 and his subsequent purge from the Peking leadership after the death of 
Chou En-lai in January of this year. Mr. Scalapino examines the shifts that took place in the 
ranks of provincial secretaries between the early 1970’s and the end of 1975 and assesses their 
implications. Mr. Barnett looks at the perceptions and calculations that seem to have underlain 
Peking’s decision to revamp its foreign policy in 1968-72, with an eye to gauging the possibilities 


for further alterations in the near-term future. 


Mao’s Last Stand? 


By Parris H. Chang 


he political upheaval in China dramatized by 

the sudden ouster of Teng Hsiao-p’ing from his 

leading party, government, and military posi- 
tions in April 1976 has once again brought into 
sharp relief many of the burning issues and deep- 
‘seated conflicts which have gripped and divided 
the Chinese Communist leadership in the last dec- 
ade. These conflicts, in terms of both policy and 
| power, relate directly to the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution (GPCR) of 1966-69 and its after- 
‘math. The campaign to “beat back the right-devia- 
'tionist wind [seeking] to reverse correct verdicts,” 


‘Mr. Chang is Professor of Political Science at The 
Pennsylvania State University (University Park) and a 
Well-known writer on contemporary Chinese politics. 
‘He is the author of Radicals and Radical Ideology in 
China’s Cultural Revolution, 1973, and Power and 
Policy in China, 1975, as well as of many articles 
published in this and other scholarly journals. He is 
currently preparing a study of the military dimension 
of Chinese politics. 


which began to gather momentum in the fall of 
1975 and reached a climax with Teng’s second 
downfall, was in fact a continuation of the GPCR. 
The struggle is not yet over, and its outcome will 
affect both major policy issues and the make-up 
of China’s post-Mao leadership. This essay will ex- 
amine the effects of the GPCR ten years after its 
unleashing and will analyze how its legacy figures 
in China’s current leadership conflict. 


Backlash Against the GPCR 


It is exactly ten years since the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP) leadership met to formally en- 
dorse the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 
Initiated by Party Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the GPCR 
was principally aimed at removing from power 
“capitalist-roaders” like former head of state Liu 
Shao-ch’i and former Party Secretary-General Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, who were allegedly out to restore capi- 
talism in China, and at shaping Chinese society 
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according to Maoist revolutionary values. The 
celebrated “16-point Decision” approved by the CCP 
Central Committee on August 8, 1966, formally 
sanctioned Mao’s call for purging all “capitalist- 
roaders” from the party and creating a new power 
structure firmly committed to Maoist revolutionary 
goals.‘ The GPCR was an unprecedentedly massive 
campaign, generating severe political turmoil and 
economic disruption and victimizing a large num- 
ber of party officials. These officials not only were 
dismissed from their posts but were also humiliated 
and abused by being subjected to the harsh ordeal 
of public “self-criticism” and “struggle” meetings 
and/or paraded through the streets wearing dunce 
caps. It is not surprising that, ten years after its 
inception, the GPCR still remains a focal point of 
bitter controversy within the CCP leadership. 

For the radicals in the party, who were the prime 
movers of the GPCR in the 1960’s and have since 
been staunch defenders of its values, the continu- 
ing conflict over the assessment of the movement 
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Officials accused of leading “anti-revolutionary 
groups” are subjected to public ridicule in Peking 
on January 26, 1967, during the Cultural Revolution. 


—Wide World. 


and its legacy is crucial. The 1976 New Year’s Day — 


editorial in the party press, echoing the radical view- 


point, called this conflict “‘a concentrated reflection — 


of the current struggle between the two classes 


| 


(proletarian and capitalist), the two roads, and the 


two lines,” declaring that “to approve or negate this 


great revolution is in essence a struggle between — 
continuing the revolution on the one hand and res- | 
toration and retrogression on the other.” The edi- | 


torial quoted Mao as lauding the GPCR as ‘‘abso- 


lutely necessary and most timely for consolidating - 


the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
capitalist restoration and building socialism” and as 
“a powerful motive force for the development of the 
social productive forces in our country.” It went on 


preventing 


to emphasize the following accomplishments of the — 


GPCR: 


The three-in-one combination of the old, the middle- 
aged and the young has invigorated leading bodies | 


at all levels, and millions of successors to the cause 
of proletarian revolution are tempering themselves | 
in accordance with the five requirements set by 
Chairman Mao. The revolution in literature and art 
exemplified by the model revolutionary theatrical 
works has resulted in an efflorescence of creative 
work in socialist literature and art. The revolution’ 
in education is advancing . . . in the direction) 
pointed out by Chairman Mao, and gratifying results’ 
have been achieved in the efforts to transform: 
schools into instruments of the dictatorship of the’ 
proletariat and bring up workers with both socialist’ 
consciousness and culture. The revolution in health’ 
work is overcoming the rural shortage of doctors’ 
and medicines, barefoot doctors are steadily matur- 
ing, and the cooperative medical system has become: 
more consolidated. By entering May 7 cadre schools, | 
going down to do manual labor and studying afresh, | 
large numbers of cadres have increased their aware-. 
ness of the need to continue the revolution and re-| 
gained their revolutionary youthfulness. More than 
ten million school graduates have gone to the vast) 
countryside where they are persevering in the revolu-. 
tion and growing sturdily.° 


1 Peking Review (Peking—hereafter PR), Aug. tee 1966, pp. 6-12. | 
2 For an analysis of the purge, see the author’s ‘‘Mao’s Great 
Purge: A Political Balance Sheet,’’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), March-April 1969, pp. 1-10; also, Charles Neuhauser, 
“The Impact of the Cultural Revolution on the Chinese Communist | 
Party Machine,” 
3 New Year’s Day editorial, simultaneously published in Jen-min 
Jih-pao (hereafter cited as JMJP), Hung Ch’i, and Chieh-fang Chin | 
Pao (all Peking), Jan. 1, 1976. 


Asian Survey (Berkeley, Calif.), June 1968, pp. 465-88 _ 


On the other hand, a large number of veteran 
cadres in the party take a negative view of the 
GPCR and vehemently dispute the positive results 
claimed by its defenders. Some are said to have 
questioned the rationality of Mao’s violent approach 
from the very beginning by arguing: “Since Liu 
Shao-ch’i and his handful usurped part of the power 
in the dictatorship of the proletariat, it needs only 
an order from Chairman Mao to dismiss them from 
office, [so] why should the present [violent] method 
be adopted?” * It is only natural, moveover, that 
those party officials who were actually toppled 
from power and persecuted during the GPCR should 
harbor resentment against the movement and what 
it represents. They not only have challenged its 
legitimacy but also have criticized it for having 
divided and demoralized the party ranks and having 
produced severely adverse consequences for the 
nation. The attitudes of these veteran officials were 
critically described in a lengthy 1974 “central study 
class” report by Wang Hung-wen, a radical leader 
and beneficiary of the GPCR, who has been Vice- 
Chairman of the CCP since August 1973: 


The problem is that today there are some comrades 
in our ranks, including party and nonparty mem- 
bers, who, just as seven or eight years ago, still 
do not comprehend the GPCR; they do not take it 
seriously and do not work hard for it. Some of them 
even confound right and wrong and confuse black 
and white; a few individuals even color the GPCR 
pitch-black and depict it as a ravaging flood or a 
predatory beast, and some say that they shudder at 
the thought of the GPCR. It is stated in the Con- 
stitution approved by the Tenth Party Congress and 
in the resolution of the party that the GPCR will 
be carried out many times in the future. But some 
‘Say that the GPCR was totally unnecessary and it 
should not be carried out any more. /n particular, 
the senior and middle-level cadres have divergent 
views. Some of them say: “The GPCR has scored a 
great victory nationally, but we do not see it here.” 
What they mean is that if victory cannot be seen 
‘here and there, then, in aggregate, it cannot be 
seen in the whole country; why was, then, the 
GPCR necessary?° 


4 JMJP editorial, July 1, 1971. 

5 Wang Hung-wen, ‘‘Report to the Central Study Class’ (Jan. 14, 
1974), as published in Chung-kung Yen-chiu (Studies on Chinese 
Communism—tTaipei), Dec. 10, 1974, pp. 95-96. This internal 
document of the CCP came into the possession of the Nationalist 
Chinese authorities. 
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Wang’s remarks clearly indicated that the issue 
of the GPCR has polarized the party ranks and that 
those officials who were disgraced ten years ago 
and have since been restored to positions of power 
have sought to take revenge against their former 
persecutors. He accused the ex-victims and enemies 
of the GPCR of being 


.. . totally oblivious to the fact that the GPCR has 
struck down two bourgeois headquarters [of Liu 
Shao-ch’i and Lin Piao], thereby preventing the state 
from changing its color; instead, they have been 
engrossed with the attacks by the masses, and upon 
rehabilitation and back in power, they try to rectify 
the masses whenever an opportunity presents itself. 
. . . Some say: “Since we were dragged out and 
struggled against during the GPCR, we still have 
to settle accounts [with our persecutors]. We are 
already very generous for not charging interest, 
but what is there to prevent us from taking ven- 
geance?” We must loudly warn such comrades: 
it is too dangerous, what do the masses owe you? 
.../f you must settle accounts with the masses, they 
have the right to again seize power back from you. 


There is no question that the events of the past 
few years have tended to discredit the GPCR and to 
vindicate the stand of its critics. The shocking 
circumstances of Lin Piao’s death in 1971 and the 
Subsequent exposé of heinous crimes attributed to 
him did not reflect well on the GPCR inasmuch as 
Lin had been closely involved in its planning and 
execution.® Moreover, Lin’s demise and the purge 
of his followers from the leadership ranks gave 
new impetus to the drive of the conservative ele- 
ments to rehabilitate their colleagues deposed dur- 
ing the GPCR. Indeed, a large number of disgraced 
veteran cadres, including even some who had been 
charged by the radicals (presumably with Mao’s 
full approval) with serious political crimes, were 
“liberated” and returned to active roles in politics. 
An outstanding example was Teng Hsiao-p’ing, who 


® Because of Lin’s close identification with the radicals and his 
major role in the GPCR, his disgrace in 1971 quickly became a 
political football in the struggle between radicals and conservatives. 
The conservatives first took the offensive by denouncing Lin as an 
ultra-leftist, thereby seeking to discredit the radicals and to challenge 
the legitimacy of the GPCR itself. However, starting in January 
1973, the radicals countered with a concerted campaign repudiating 
Lin as an ultra-rightist (“leftist in form but rightist in substance’) 
and linking him ideologically with Liu Shao-ch’i, the central target of 
the GPCR. Since then, both sides have continued to push their 
conflicting interpretations of Lin’s political role in their efforts to 
discredit each other. 
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Members of the Shanghai group: from left, Chang 


Ch’un-ch’iao, Wang Hung-wen, and Yao Wen-yuan. 


—Photos left and right by Charles Paynter/Camera Press and center by Sygmachine. 


had been Party Secretary-General and a Vice- 
Premier of the State Council when he was purged 
as “the second top capitalist-roader in the party” in 
1966 and disappeared from public life until his 
rehabilitation in 1973. 

The restoration of these former alleged “capital- 
ist-roaders” to office had serious politicial impli- 
cations. For one thing, their political comeback 
squeezed out—or blocked the political advance of 
—young cadres who had been promoted during 
the GPCR, and in so doing it weakened the power 
base of such radicals as Wang Hung-wen, Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao, Chiang Ch’ing, and Yao Wen-yuan, who 
had achieved rapid political prominence through 
their support of the GPCR. At the same time, the 
reinstatement of those who had opposed the GPCR 
had the effect of calling into question the very 
legitimacy of the movement; indeed, the conserva- 
tives, in denouncing Lin Piao for ultra-leftist crimes, 
did so primarily to discredit the GPCR and its “new- 
born things.” Moreover, once reinstated in power, 
they moved, step by step, to modify and dilute the 
innovations introduced during the GPCR and to re- 
surrect policies which Mao and his radical support- 
ers had sought to do away with. By the end of 1975, 
the policy pendulum had swung so far to the right 
that there was a discernible “thermidorian reaction” 
to the GPCR in every area of Chinese life. 

It has been in this shifting political context that 
Mao and his radical supporters have been trying in 
the past few years to arrest what they see as a 
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process of “retrogression and restoration” and to 
reaffirm the values of the GPCR. Thus, in 1973-74, 
they mounted the “anti-Lin Piao, anti-Confucius 


campaign” with the avowed objective of checking | 


the trend toward “rightist restoration.” 7” However, 


the overall political impact of this effort was short- | 


lived and limited. The campaign failed to generate 


sufficient political support and quickly petered out | 


in the summer of 1974. 


The current campaign to “beat back the right- | 


deviationist wind [seeking] to reverse correct ver- 
dicts,” which began to accelerate in China in the 


latter part of 1975, represents yet another phase of | 
the continuing battle waged by Mao and the radicals | 
to defend the values of the GPCR. The clear link | 


with the GPCR was underscored in March 1976 by 


an authoritative article which reflected the radical 


point of view. It stated: 


Around last summer [1975], a right-deviationist : 
wind trying to reverse previous correct verdicts was — 


whipped up in society at large. Its aim was to | 


negate the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution | 


personally initiated and led by Chairman Mao ten | 
years ago and the socialist new things that have | 


emerged during the Cultural Revolution, to reverse 


the correct appraisal of the Cultural Revolution and 


7 For a detailed discussion of this campaign, see the author’s 
“The Anti-Lin Piao and Confucius Campaign: Its Meaning and 
Purposes,’’ Asian Survey, October 1974, pp. 871-86. 


| 
| 


practice revisionism. .. . The bourgeois representa- 
tives who whipped up the right-deviationist wind 
to reverse correct verdicts were mainly those capital- 
ist-roaders who were exposed and criticized during 
the Cultural Revolution but refused to mend their 
ways.° 


As the campaign unfolded, there were increasing 
indications that one of the radicals’ main targets 


| was Teng Hsiao-p’ing, a rehabilitated victim of the 


GPCR, who had staged a dramatic political come- 


| back since 1973 to emerge once again as one of 
| China’s most powerful leaders. Throughout 1975, 


Teng functioned as de facto Premier in place of the 
mortally ill Premier Chou En-lai and was widely ex- 
pected to become Chou’s successor. Following 
Chou’s death on January 8, 1976, however, Teng 
suddenly disappeared from public view immediately 
after delivering the eulogy at Chou’s memorial serv- 
ice on January 15, and Hua Kuo-feng was named 
Acting Premier shortly thereafter. Then in early 
February, Teng came under intense criticism, cul- 
minating in his dismissal from all posts on April 7. 
What happened? Many pieces of the jigsaw puzzle 
are still missing, but enough has emerged to en- 
able us to look more closely at Teng’s comeback and 
the political controversy that developed around 
him. 


The Resurgence of Teng Hsiao-p’ing 


Teng reappeared in public in April 1973, after 
seven years of political eclipse. His rehabilitation 
was not just nominal, for within less than two years 
after his return to the political scene he acquired 
several powerful positions in rapid succession. Re- 


stored to a vice-premiership in April 1973, Teng 


was elected to the Central Committee at the Tenth 
Party Congress in August 1973, was admitted to 
the CCP Politburo and made a Vice-Chairman of the 
party’s Military Affairs Commission in December 
1973, and was elevated to a vice-chairmanship of 
the party, membership on the Standing Committee 
of the Politburo, and the posts of senior Vice- 
Premier of the State Council and PLA Chief of Staff 
in January 1975. He seemed to possess more power 
than he ever had before the GPCR. 


Several factors accounted for Teng’s_ extra- 


8 “The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution Continues and 
Deepens,”’ PR, March 19, 1976, p. 9. 
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Ordinary political comeback. First, in the wake of 
the Lin Piao affair and the drive against powerful 
Lin supporters in the regime, the leadership had an 
urgent need to broaden its base of power by rallying 
the support of all anti-Lin forces, and the rehabilita- 
tion of Teng and many other veteran officials was a 
necessary step to meet this exigency. Secondly, as 
the dismissals of large numbers of veteran officials 
during the GPCR had adversely affected the running 
of the government and the management of the na- 
tional economy, there was a widely felt need to 
reemploy the talents of many such Officials side- 
lined since the GPCR; and Teng, as a skillful ad- 
ministrator with much experience in both domestic 
and external affairs, obviously had assets that made 
him in demand. In retrospect, however, a third 
factor appears to have been even more crucial— 


Fs 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing pictured in late 1975 when he was 
China’s Vice-Premier under the ailing Chou En-lai. 


—UPI. 
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the failing health of Premier Chou, who was known, 
if only within the top leadership, to be suffering 
from cancer as early as 1972.’ Anticipating death 
in the near future, Chou appears to have played 
a major role in securing Teng’s rehabilitation in 
1973 and to have actively promoted Teng as his 
successor thereafter. 

There is no doubt that Mao himself at least 
acquiesced in Teng’s return to power.’® Beyond 
that, Mao may even have considered Teng’s return 
politically useful. For example, Teng’s military back- 
ground and his close personal ties with many rank- 
ing PLA leaders may have made him, in Mao’s 
estimation, an ideal person to handle a host of 
problems in party-PLA relations and to help re- 
establish firm political control over the military 
establishment. As a matter of fact, Teng quickly 
proved his worth to Mao in this respect, for in 
December 1973 he was instrumental in arranging 
and carrying out an orderly reshuffle of regional PLA 
commanders whereby a number of key military lead- 
ers were transferred from their long-entrenched “‘in- 
dependent kingdoms” and stripped of their positions 
in the provincial party and government apparatuses. 
It is possible that, in consenting to Teng’s return, 
Mao and other radicals may initially have had a 
devious plan to coopt Teng—to win him over to 
their side and use him to checkmate Chou and 
divide the conservatives. Indeed, for a while it 
looked almost as if Teng meant different things 
to different groups in the regime and was being 
courted by all—a very advantageous political posi- 
tion which enabled him to wield considerable 
influence. 

Much to the chagrin of Mao and the radicals, 
however, Teng turned out to be an “unrepentant 
capitalist-roader” after all. In the conflict between 
radicals and veteran officials during the anti-Lin 
Piao, anti-Confucius campaign in 1974, for example, 
Teng sided with the latter and helped to crush the 
offensive launched by the radicals. On the other 
hand, Premier Chou and other veteran officials lost 
no time in building up Teng’s leadership status, 
as evidenced by his promotion to a number of 
higher-ranking posts during the Central Committee 
plenum and National People’s Congress of January 
1975, already noted above. Also indicative of the 


9 See “Comrade Chou En-lai Passes Away,” ibid., Jan., 16, 1976, 
Bp. 3: 

10 This can be inferred from a statement in a JMJP editorial of 
April 10, 1976, that ‘‘Chairman Mao saved him and gave him a chance 
to resume work.” 


predominance of the conservative elements in the 
regime was the fact that the new PRC Constitution 
approved by the NPC formally endorsed the right of | 
peasants to farm private plots and engage in side- | 
line production, reaffirmed the principle of income 
distribution according to labor (“to each according to 
his work”), and guaranteed to citizens the right | 
of private ownership." These provisions have long 
been considered necessary by the veteran adminis- 
trators like Chou and Teng to ensure the public’s 
incentive to work and to boost China’s economic |. 
development, but they have been opposed by the | 
radicals as ideological backsliding and as condoning 
and expanding the “bourgeois right.” 

The major decisions taken at the January 1975 
meetings of the Central Commitee and NPC clearly 
ran counter to Mao’s wishes. However, possibly be- 
cause he lacked sufficient support at the time to | 
block or reverse them, he chose instead to dissoci- |! 
ate himself from them by staying away from both | 
meetings. Moreover, he soon moved to negate 
these decisions by inspiring a new radical campaign 
to study “the theory of proletarian dictatorship. 
Mao was quoted as having complained in advance 
of the January decisions that despite Communist 
rule since 1949, China still retained the birthmarks | 
of the old society in adhering to “an eight-grade | 
wage system, distribution to each according to his || 
work, and exchange by means of money’’—all sys- 
tems that ‘‘are scarcely different from those in the | 
old society” ** and which provide the soil and con- 
ditions for engendering the bourgeoisie and capital- | 
ism. Yet, to Mao’s evident consternation, the Cen- |: 
tral Committee and NPC not only failed to eliminate | 
these vestiges of the old society, but instead took | 
decisions that, in Mao’s view, consolidated and | 
strengthened the “bourgeois right.” q 

Mao’s response was the new campaign against — 
“bourgeois rightist” tendencies and calling for a firm } 


11 See Articles 7 and 9 of the PRC Constitution (adopted Jan. 17, 
1975), published in PR, Jan. 24, 1975, p. 14. For an analysis of 
salient provisions of the Constitution, see Chun-tu Hsueh, ‘‘The New 
Constitution,”” Problems of Communism, May-June 1975, pp. 11-19. 

12 The call for the campaign came in a JMJP editorial of Feb. 9, 
1975, entitled ‘‘Study Well the Theory of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat.” In a follow-up article on Feb. 22, the same paper devoted 
three and a half pages to quotations from Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

13 See the Feb. 9, 1975, JMJP editorial. It is interesting to note 
that the quoted remarks by Mao were said to have been made in 
December 1974, before the Central Committee and NPC meetings of 
January 1975 which finally approved the new PRC Constitution. 

This suggests that Mao tried to persuade his colleagues to curb the 
“bourgeois right,’”’ evidently without success. 
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“dictatorship of the proletariat” over the bourgeoisie. 
Not surprisingly, the party press, which has been 
dominated in recent years by the radicals in the 


| leadership, gave enormous publicity to the cam- 


paign, with the clear objective of downgrading and 
discrediting the decisions approved at the January 


| meetings. In March and April 1975, Yao Wen-yuan 


and Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, both prominent radical 
leaders, published signed articles in Hung Ch’i, the 
party’s theoretical organ, in support of Mao’s politi- 
cal offensive. Besides fiercely attacking the ‘‘bour- 
geois right” itself, they also inveighed against 


| “people like Lin Piao” and cadres in the party who 


supported policies that safeguarded and strength- 
ened the social base of the “bourgeois right,’ ac- 
cusing them of helping to restore capitalism in 
China.* 

Meanwhile, the veteran leaders in the party, in- 
cluding Chou En-lai and Teng Hsiao-p’ing, remained 
conspicuously silent; at least, none of them publicly 
expressed support for the campaign as Yao and Chang 
had done. More than that, according to subsequent 
Maoist charges, they actually opposed the campaign 
within the leadership and tried in every way to 


| block criticism of the policy of material incentives.” 
| There seems little doubt that the veteran party 


leaders were fearful that the premature elimination 


| of wage differentials and excessive emphasis on egal- 


itarianism would dampen the work incentives of the 
masses and jeopardize the goal of building China 
into a powerful and modern socialist state before 
the end of the century—a major objective pro- 
claimed by Premier Chou at the NPC. Thus, they 
evidently sought to play down Mao's call for waging 
unremitting class struggle in Chinese society and 
to place major emphasis instead on the maintenance 
of unity and discipline and on leadership efforts 
to boost the national economy. 


The Struggle Over Issues 


It is in this context that the seemingly baffling and 
bizarre charges leveled at Teng Hsiao-p’ing by the 
radicals in February 1976, accusing him retrospec- 
tively of having concocted a revisionist line of 


14 See Yao Wen-yuan, ‘‘On the Social Basis of the Lin Piao Anti-Party 
Clique,”” PR, March 7, 1975, pp. 5-10; and Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, ‘On 
Exercising All-Round Dictatorship Over the Bourgeoisie,’’ ibid., 

April 4, 1975, pp. 5-11. 

15 Kuei Chih, ‘‘The Rightist Wind to Reverse Correct Verdicts and 

the Bourgeois Right,’’ Hung Ch’i, March 1, 1976, pp. 20-21. 
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“taking the three directives as the key link,” become 
comprehensible.’* According to the radical allega- 
tions, Teng had seized upon two of Mao’s earlier 
directives—on promoting stability and unity and on 
boosting the national economy—and had put them 
on a par with Mao’s directive on the campaign to 
study the theory of proletarian dictatorship, describ- 
ing the three directives as “interrelated and insepar- 
able” and claiming that together they constituted 
“the key link for all work.” By juxtaposing the three 
directives and thus giving them equal importance, 
Teng was alleged to have tried to minimize the im- 
portance of class struggle and to promote stability- 
unity and economic development at the expense 
of ideology—a cardinal sin in Chinese Communist 
politics. Mao was said to have been severely critical 
of Teng’s attempt to manipulate Maoist authority 
and to have retorted: 


What “taking the three directives as the key link”! 
Stability and unity do not mean writing off class 
struggle; class struggle is the key link, and every- 
thing else hinges on it.”” 


The question arises why Teng came under attack 
when he was, after all, only carrying out the eco- 
nomic program approved by the January 1975 Cen- 
tral Committee Plenum and presented to the NPC 
by Premier Chou En-lai as head of the government.” 
In view of Chou’s major identification with the pro- 
gram, was the attack on Teng actually aimed at 
Chou? 


16 The charges were elaborated in numerous articles in the party 
press. A highly authoritative and informative exposé of the issue 
was provided by two prominent radical writers, Liang Hsiao and 
Jen Ming, in an article entitled “Criticism of ‘Taking the Three 
Directives as the Key Link’,’”’ JMJP, Feb. 29, 1976. 

17 |bid. Exactly when Mao made the comment is not known, but he 
must have done so sometime before January 1, 1976—that is, 
while Premier Chou was still alive. This is clear from the fact that 
the 1976 New Year’s Day editorial in JMJP had already quoted the 
last sentence of Mao’s remarks, calling it the Chairman’s “‘latest 
instruction,”’ but had omitted the first sentence. It was not until the 
Liang Hsiao-Jen Ming article of February 29 that the remarks were 
quoted in full, making it clear that they had referred specifically 
to Teng’s formula for ‘‘taking the three directives as the key link.” 

18 The program outlined a two-stage plan for the development of the 
national economy: in the first stage, ‘‘an independent and relatively 
comprehensive industrial and economic system” would be built by 
1980; in the second stage, ‘‘the comprehensive modernization of 
agriculture, industry, national defense, and science and technology” 
would be accomplished by the end of the century ‘‘so that our 
national economy will be advancing in the front ranks of the world.” 
See Premier Chou En-lai’s ‘‘Report on the Work of the Government,” 
delivered before the NPC on January 13, 1975, in PR, Jan. 24, 1975, 
p. 23. The second-stage program came to be referred to as ‘‘the 
four modernizations.” 
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To answer this question, it is important to note 
that the basic goals of the economic program do not 
appear to have been in dispute, and that what ap- 
parently was in contention was the approach to 
their implementation. In his eagerness to promote 
China’s economic development, Teng seems to have 
tried to soft-pedal Mao’s emphasis on revolutionary 
values and moral incentives and to have pushed a 
series of measures which the Maoists considered 
“revisionist.” Also, Chou’s steadily deteriorating 
health and confinement to the hospital put Teng 
squarely in the forefront, and he was really in 
charge of running the government. To judge by 
the available evidence, Teng pushed hard to get the 
economy moving through a series of conferences 
concerning the steel and national defense indus- 
tries, military affairs, agriculture, education, and 
science and technology between May and October 
1975.*° The subsequent allegation that he used the 
“four modernizations” as “a big club” and incited 
people to fan up an “economic gale” * thus seems 
to have a certain plausibility. 

Teng’s so-called revisionist line is also said to 
have been embodied in a lengthy and comprehen- 
sive policy paper which, according to his detractors, 
was tantamount to a blueprint for the restoration 
of capitalism in China.** The paper in question, 
entitled “On the General Program for All Work of 
the Party and the Nation,” was allegedly prepared 
under Teng’s guidance in the summer of 1975 and 
completed in draft form on October 7, and was 
intended for publication shortly thereafter to serve 
as a general plan for all work over the next 25 
years.” To judge by the passages quoted by its 
critics, the paper did indeed place great emphasis 
on economic development, gave top priority to the 
“four modernizations,” and fixed stricter rules and 
regulations for factory and enterprise managements 
to follow in enforcing work discipline. More important, 


19 According to Chinese press reports and wall posters displayed 
in Peking, Teng attended at least six national conferences in 1975: a 
Conference of Representatives of the Iron and Steel Industries on 
May 29; an enlarged Military Affairs Commission meeting on July 14; 
the ‘‘Learn-from-Tachai"’ Conference in Shansi on September 15; a 
conference on the Academy of Sciences’ work plan on September 26; 
a Conference of National Defense Industry Key-point Enterprises; 
and a conference of party secretaries from 12 South China provinces 
(the last two undated). 

20 Liang Hsiao and Jen Ming, /oc. cit. On the ‘‘four modernizations,”’ 
see fn. 18. 

21 Tso Ch’ing, ‘‘Read an Unpublished Document,’’ Hsueh-hsi yu 
P’i-p’an (Shanghai), April 14, 1976, pp. 11-19; see also an article by 
the Mass Criticism Group of Peking and Tsinghua Universities, 
in JMJP, April 3, 1976. 

22 Tso Ch’ing, /oc. cit., p. 11. 


it also called for “rectification”’—i.e., leadership — 
reorganization, policy changes, or both, in nine areas: 
industry; agriculture; communications and _ trans- 
portation; finance and trade; science and tech- 
nology; culture, education, and public health; 
literature and art; the army; and the party. To the 
radicals, “rectification” meant a systematic en- 
deavor by Teng to purge their followers and to sub- 
Stitute his revisionist measures in place of the 
policy innovations of the GPCR, thereby reversing 
the GPCR’s “correct verdicts.” 

In response to Teng’s call for rectification, officials 
in several departments were claimed by the radicals 
to have mapped out concrete plans for action in 
the fall of 1975. For example, a 20-point plan — 
“Concerning Certain Problems in the Speed-up of 
Industrial Development” was said to have been formu- 
lated during August and September.” It was also 
claimed that between July 18 and September 26, | 
a newly-appointed “‘capitalist-roader’” in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences prepared, under Teng’s close — 
supervision, a “Report Outline for the Academy of | 
Sciences” which was submitted to a conference > 
at the Academy personally attended by Teng at 
the end of September and approved as a guide for 
the work of the Academy and of the nation’s scien- 
tific-technological establishment as a whole. In the — 
field of education, a similar report outline was said 
to have been under preparation by Chou Jung-hsin, | 
Minister of Education, in early October 1975.* 

From what has been revealed concerning the 
thrust of these plans and Teng’s role in shaping — 
them, it appears that Teng believed that various | 
measures instituted during the GPCR, by placing — 
too much emphasis on ideology and political con- 
siderations, were retarding China’s economic de- 
velopment and therefore needed to be “rectified.” — 
One very important issue had to do with the GPCR — 
innovations in education. These innovations had | 
ee eee 

23 /bid., p. 18. YU Chiu-li, who appears to have played a major 
role in shaping this industrial plan as a Vice-Premier and concurrently 
Minister in Charge of the State Planning Commission, disappeared 
from public view between January and July 1976. 

24 See Kang Li and Yen Feng, ‘‘Before and After the Appearance 
of the ‘Report Outline’,’”’ in ibid., pp. 20-27. The ‘‘capitalist-roader”’ 
referred to appears to have been Hu Yao-pang, who had been purged 
as Secretary of the Chinese Communist Youth League during the 
GPCR and was rehabilitated and appointed Party Secretary and 
Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences in July 1975. Real power 
in the Academy apparently was in the hands of Hu, and not of 
the President of the Academy, Kuo Mo-jo, who has been merely a 
figurehead. It is clear now that the attacks in the press on deviations 
in the field of science and technology were directed at Teng 


Hsiao-p’ing, Education Minister Chou Jung-hsin, and Hu Yao-pang, 
and not at Hua Kuo-feng, as some Western observers have suggested. 


placed heavy emphasis on political indoctrination, 
practical training, and combining education with 
labor; had downgraded theoretical knowledge and 
research; and had required college students to be 
admitted on the basis of political qualifications. 
Teng, however, evidently viewed the GPCR changes 
as lowering academic standards and impeding 
China’s efforts at modernization, and he wanted 
students to be admitted to advanced education 
primarily on the basis of their academic credentials. 
Teng is quoted as having complained that “the 
quality of education is low,” that ‘scientific research 
has lagged behind,” and that these deficiencies 
“have hampered the four modernizations.” He al- 
legedly called “not reading books” and “not having 
| culture” “the greatest danger” and “the greatest 
| crisis” today.** Other statements attributed to Teng 
are similiar in thrust: 


Quite a few problems have developed in our schools. 
Some students can’t even read. The Chairman says 
students should be putting their studies first. Chou 
Jung-hsin, you are the Minister of Education; there 
are currrently a lot of problems to do with studying, 
why haven’t you said anything about it? 


Scientific and technical schools should be well-run. 

You have to choose those students who are good 

in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and foreign 

language. The children of cadres should not be given 
privileges .. . we are in a crisis.”* 


What emerges from the ‘facts’ adduced to 
' “prove” Teng’s opposition to the policies of the 
GPCR and his design to effect a “capitalist restora- 
tion” is a picture of a practical-minded, blunt man 
strongly committed to China’s economic growth. 
_ Many of the remarks attributed to Teng show him 
_to be quite a pragmatist. For example, he allegedly 
| Said that he cared ‘‘only about a rise in the national 
| economy, not about how it was to be done’”.”” More 
| specifically, he considered material incentives 
| necessary for “mobilizing the enthusiasm” of work- 
ers and peasants, advocated a return to “relying on 
Specialists in running factories and academic insti- 
| tutes,” and was willing to import foreign technology 


25 Liang Hsiao and Jen Ming, /oc. cit. 

26 These quotations are from wall posters seen at Peking University 
and reported by foreign newsmen. See Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), 
March 7 and 11, 1976, and The Globe and Mail (Toronto), 
March 29, 1976. 

27 Liang Hsiao and Jen Ming, /oc. cit. 
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and machinery to speed up China’s economic growth. 
For this he was accused of opposing Mao’s precept 
of “putting politics in command” and of trumpeting 
“servility to things foreign’ instead of adherence 
to the Maoist principle of self-reliance.” 

In short, the radicals have portrayed Teng as 
harboring essentially the same pragmatic outlook 
that prompted his often-quoted 1961 remark that 
“it doesn’t matter whether a cat is black or white; any 
cat that catches mices is a good cat’”—a heresy 
that figured prominently in his initial downfall during 
the GPCR. In 1975, as in the 1960’s, Teng’s prag- 
matism was seen by the radicals as a direct chal- 
lenge to Mao’s insistence upon revolutionary purity 
and values, and once more it got him into political 
hot water. This time, however, Teng apparently 
recognized the political risk he was taking and chose 
to go ahead anyway. He is quoted as having re- 
marked: “| am not afraid of being toppled a second 
time.” *° 


The Struggle for Power 


The ongoing political conflict in China, however, 
has not been merely a struggle over principles—e.g., 
“pragmatism” vs. revolutionary purity—and over 
policy issues, important though these may be. It has 
also been very much a struggle for power in which 
Teng was prominently involved. In its latest phase, 
this struggle has centered on the promotion of young 
cadres and the rehabilitation of old ones, and as 
such, it has a vital bearing on the choice of China’s 
leaders in the post-Mao era. 

The promotion of young cadres is, without ques- 
tion, the most important plank in the “platform” 
of the radicals. To perpetuate the innovations of the 
GPCR, the radicals realize that they must have 
political power, and that therefore they must place 
their supporters in positions of authority in the lead- 
ing organs at all levels. Hence, they have termed the 
promotion of young cadres “a major issue of right 
and wrong” and a yardstick by which to measure 
a person’s attitude toward the “GPCR and Chairman 
Mao’s proletarian revolutionary line.” More than 
that, they sought to institutionalize their young 
followers’ right of access to positions of authority by 
pushing through the insertion in the 1973 Party 
Constitution of provisions sanctifying the principle 


28 /bid. 
29 /bid. 
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of “combining the old, the middle-aged, and the 
young.” 

On the other hand, there is no question that 
Teng and other veteran party officials resented the 
fact that their former tormentors during the GPCR 
—the radicals and their young followers—had been 
catapulted into positions of power. Teng is said to 
have disparaged these young cadres who “rise like 
a helicopter” and to have insisted that they should 
only “be promoted step by step.” * Thus, Teng’s 
call for “rectification” was naturally perceived by 
the radicals as a scheme to get rid of large numbers 
of such cadres who had risen to leading posts as 
a result of the GPCR. In their view, Teng’s policy 
in this regard presented a grave threat to the radi- 
cals’ position in the party, for all their leaders are 
comparative newcomers who emerged from the 
GPCR; moreover, some of them (e.g., Wang Hung- 
wen and Yao Wen-yuan), as well as a considerable 
number of their followers in the Politburo (e.g., Ni 
Chih-fu and Wu Kuei-hsien) and Central Committee 
on down to the provincial and local party organiza- 
tions, are relatively young. Not surprisingly, one of 
the radicals’ major charges against Teng was that 
he tried to “sabotage the three-in-one combination 
of the old, the middled-aged, and the young in the 
leading bodies, as advocated by Chairman Mao.” * 

In contrast to his negative and even hostile at- 
titude toward the young cadres, Teng patronized the 
veteran cadres, many of them reviled and purged 
during the GPCR. He made no secret of his belief 
that the toppling of “some good party cadres” had 
been an error, and he called for their speedy re- 
habilitation and restoration to positions of responsi- 
bility.°* In 1975 alone, probably under Teng’s aegis, 
seven rehabilitated cadres were appointed as first 
secretaries, and many more as secretaries, of pro- 
vincial party committees.** A considerable number 
of personnel changes also took place in the PLA’s 
central and provincial hierarchy during 1975, 
especially after July, and out of some 30 new ap- 
pointments at the center, more than a score went 
to rehabilitated PLA cadres.** The return of these 


30 /bid. 

31 /bid. 

32 Tso Ch’ing, Joc. cit., pp. 12-13; also Liang Hsiao and Jen Ming, 
loc. cit. ; 

33 The seven appointed as provincial party first secretaries were 
Chiang Wei-ch’ing (Kiangsi), Liao Chih-kao (Fukien), and P’ai Ju-ping 
(Shantung), all appointed in January 1975; Chao Hsin-ch’u (Hupeh), 
appointed in May 1975; Chia Chi-yun (Yunnan), appointed in October 
1975; Chao Chih-yang (Szechwan) and An P’ing-sheng (Kwangsi), 
appointed in December 1975, 
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The poster campaign against “right-deviationists 
seeking to reverse correct decisions” picks up steam 
in February 1976. Photo shows citizens reading 
wall posters at Tsinghua University in Peking. 


—Wide World. | 


veterans to high positions seems to have been part | 
of the efforts made to implement Teng’s ‘General . 
Program for All Work of the Party and the Nation,” | 
which called for rectification in all areas of activity | 
and, particularly, for revamping the various organs © 
of leadership. | 

In the eyes of the radicals, these personnel - 
changes threatened to have still wider political 
ramifications. The restoration of rehabilitated offi- | 
cials to key posts in the party and the PLA would | 
enable Teng to consolidate his control over policy | 
and to strengthen his own power position with aj 


34 The 1975 personnel changes in the PLA included a large-scale 
reshuffling of the top officers in at least 17 of China’s 29 province- 
level military districts (MD’s), involving the replacement of the 
Commander in at least 10 MD’s and of the Political Commissar in at 
least 8 MD’s. Among the rehabilitated PLA cadres who received 
new appointments in 1975 were Lo Jui-ch’ing (previously PLA Chief 
of Staff, now a Deputy Director of the National Defense Scientific and 
Technological Commission), T’an Chen (previously Director of the 
PLA General Political Department, now also a Deputy Director of the 
National Defense Scientific and Technological Commission), Hsiao 
Hua (previously Director of the PLA General Political Department, 
now Political Commissar of the PLA Academy of Military Sciences), 
Wang En-mao (previously Commander of the Sinkiang Military 
Region, now Deputy Political Commissar of the Nanking Military 
Region), to name only a few. 


view to preempting the succession to Chou’s post. 
These implications of Teng’s actions were obviously 
| not lost on Mao, for the Chairman, from the late 
summer of 1975, began inspiring a series of coun- 
termeasures. The first move was the initiation at 
the end of August 1975 of.a campaign of criticism 
centered on the classic Chinese novel Water Margin. 
Ostensibly, the criticism was directed at Sung 
Chiang, a key character in the novel, for having 
capitulated to the landlord class and betrayed the 
cause of rebelling peasants in 13th-century China; 
in reality, it was directed at the Sung Chiangs of 
modern times—/j.e., capitulationalists who would 
bow to revisionism and betray Mao’s revolutionary 
line.** Judging from the content of the critiques 
published in the press, which contained thinly-veiled 
attacks on current policies, the Maoists were pre- 
paring the ideological ground for imputing to the 
conservatives in the leadership the role of con- 
temporary Sung Chiangs. 

In the fall of 1975, the Maoist counterattack 
against the “right-deviationist wind’’ became more 
sharply focused. Responding to a letter of Liu Ping 
(a Tsinghua University official), who had complained 
about the deterioration of academic standards and 
the low quality of college students as a result of the 
GPCR educational reforms, Mao called for a “revolu- 
tionary mass debate” at Tsinghua to provide a forum 
for pressing the assault on the “capitalist-roaders” 
seeking to negate the GPCR and its ‘newborn 
things.” *° The “debate” quickly unfolded and spread 
to other academic institutions in November and De- 
cember 1975, as “revolutionary teachers and stu- 
dents” put up large numbers of wall posters de- 
nouncing the critics of educational reform and 
accusing them of conspiring to reverse the “correct 
verdicts” of the GPCR. 

On January 1, 1976, one week before the death 
of Premier Chou, Jen-min Jih-pao’s New Year’s Day 


35 See editorial, ‘Unfold Criticism of Water Margin,’’ JMJP, 
Sept. 4, 1975. Having witnessed Khrushchev’s ‘‘destalinization,” 
Mao seems to have been obsessed with the fear that the revisionists 
in the CCP would attack him posthumously. Hence, in the GPCR, 
Liu Shao-ch’i was reviled as ‘China's Khrushchev.’’ The obsession 
again manifested itself in the Mao-inspired criticisms of Water 
Margin. The critics complained that Chao Kai, the founder of the 
rebel group, was excluded from the roster of 108 heroes after his 
death, and that Sung Chiang, who succeeded Chao Kai, changed the 
name of the rebels’ headquarters from Chu-yi T’ang (Uprising and 
Solidarity Hall) to Shun-yi T’ang (Loyalty and Solidarity Hall). 

36 For a detailed account of the debate at Tsinghua University, 
see reportorial article, ‘‘Criticize That Unrepentant Capitalist-Roader 
in the Party,’”’ in JMJP, March 3, 1976. 

37 See fn. 17. 
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editorial made it clear that the leadership conflict 
had entered a new phase. As noted earlier, the 
editorial quoted part of a comment by Mao repudiat- 
ing the conservatives for emphasizing stability and 
unity at the expense of class struggle—a charge 
which was to become a leitmotif of the impending 
Campaign against Teng and which signaled an ex- 
pansion of the conflict to other issue-areas besides 
education.” At this juncture, Chou’s death on Janu- 
ary 8 seems to have precipitated events by remov- 
ing whatever constraints his presence had imposed 
on Mao and the radical leaders and enabling them 
to point the spearhead of struggle directly at Teng. 
One can also surmise that the necessity of appoint- 
ing a new premier to succeed Chou without delay 
forced Mao to move against Teng quickly, for if 
Teng were not “stopped” and were permitted to 
become premier, he would become even more 
powerful and would be in a position to preempt 
Mao’s own succession. Confronted with such a 
“now or never” situation, Mao apparently decided 
soon after Chou’s state funeral on January 15 to 
intervene decisively. While much remains obscure, 
what evidence exists suggests that the Rubicon was 
finally crossed around the end of January, most 
likely at an enlarged meeting of the Politburo, and 
that Mao then vetoed Teng’s appointment, appar- 
ently in defiance of majority opinion, forcing a tenta- 


Lines of mourners file past the body of China’s late 


Premier, Chou En-lai, in January 1976. 
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Crowds in T’ienanmen Square on April 5, 1976, before the removal of tributes to the memory of Chou En- 


lai led to rioting between rival political groups. 


tive, stop-gap decision to make Hua Kuo-feng Acting 
Premier.” 


The Continuing Conflict 


The subsequent dismissal of Teng from all leader- 
ship posts and the formal elevation of Hua to the 
posts of First Vice-Chairman of the Party and Pre- 
mier of the State Council on April 7, 1976,°° seem- 
ingly completed at least a first-round victory for 
Mao and his radical supporters in their bout with 
the conservatives in the leadership. Even that, how- 
ever, appeared to be only symbolic, for the decision 
approved by the Politburo stopped short of endors- 
ing attack on other ‘“capitalists-roaders’” in the 
leadership. In fact, the radicals have continued to 


38 Much of the evidence for these statements is necessarily 
circumstantial in the absence of official disclosures. To begin with, 
the importance of deciding the succession to Chou makes it virtually 
certain that the decision had to be weighed at a meeting of the 
Central Committee or, more likely, of the smaller Politburo. Further, 
the fact that there was no formal announcement of a Politburo 
or Central Committee resolution on Hua’s appointment, plus the fact 
that he was designated only Acting Premier, strongly suggests the 
absence of a leadership consensus and the tentative nature of 
Hua’s appointment. As for the probable presence of strong opposition 
to Mao’s move to ‘‘dump” Teng, this may be inferred from reports 


—Ross Munro/The Globe and Mail (Toronto). 


manifest dissatisfaction with the modus vivendi and 


have waged an ongoing struggle to expel Teng from 


the party altogether and remove other “capitalist- 
roaders” from office both in Peking and in the 
provinces. As one radical spokesman wrote in Jen- 
min Jih-pao, “the downfall of one representative 
figure [Teng] will absolutely not cause the capitalist- 
roaders to disappear’; they remain able to use their 
title as ‘Communist Party members” and _ their 
identity as “leading cadres” to usurp leadership 
power and push through the revisionist line in 
“legitimate form.” *° 

In retrospect, the events of the past year have 
cast fresh light on the precarious balance of forces 
in the Chinese leadership. It now appears that, de- 
spite his downfall, Teng must have been quite 
popular and have enjoyed considerable political 


that a number of veteran Politburo members, such as Yeh Chien-ying, 
Li Hsien-nien, and Chu Teh, disappeared from public view after 
January 15 and refused to show up for work, evidently in protest 
against Mao’s attacks on Teng. The inference is further supported 
by a statement in an article by Liang Hsiao (JMJP, May 18, 1976) 
that ‘‘Teng caused a split in the Central Committee headed by 
Chairman Mao.” : 

39 For the texts of the Politburo’s decisions, issued as resolutions 
of the CCP Central Committee, see PR, April 9, 1976. 

40 See Kuei Chih, ‘‘The Capitalist-Roaders Are Still on Their 
Way,’ JMJP, April 21, 1976. 
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support among the veteran officials. This has been 
suggested by radical charges that after Chou’s death 
Teng’s followers “went about establishing extensive 
contacts” and “surreptitiously plotted to write letters 
to the Party Central Committee” to demand Teng’s 
appointment as Premier.*’ It was also implicit in 
the massive demonstration staged by a crowd of 
100,000 in Peking’s T’ienanmen Square on April 5. 
Though the demonstrators used the occasion of the 
annual Ch’ing Ming Festival in honor of the dead to 
pay tribute to the memory of Chou, the demonstra- 
tion indirectly reflected wide support for the moder- 
ate policies associated with both Chou and Teng— 
for Chou’s policies were inseparable from Teng’s, 
and to honor Chou’s memory was in a sense to 
express support for the besieged Teng. 

On the other side of the coin, the demonstration 
was unmistakably directed against those who were 
behind the campaign to criticize the policies of Chou 
and Teng. Accounts of the demonstration in the 
radical-controlled party press reported that many of 
the posters and placards displayed by the marchers 
denounced Chairman Mao’s wife, Chiang Ch’ing, 
who was known to be playing an active role in the 
Campaign, and Yao Wen-yuan, the leading radical 
ideologue. Some of the demonstrators were even 
Claimed to have attacked Mao himself in allegorical 
fashion by chanting, “the era of Ch’in Shih Huang 
is gone” and “gone for good is Ch’in Shih Huang’s 
feudal society.” * 

There are indeed many signs that Mao’s authority 
-and influence are already on the wane. Despite his 
direct and personal involvement in the anti-rightist 
Campaign, the party authorities in the majority of 
China’s 29 provincial-level units have appeared re- 
luctant to go along. Prior to the T’ienanmen Square 
incident, for example, they failed to support the 
Campaign publicly and seemed to be boycotting it. 
Although these provincial officials and the regional 
PLA leaders did later pledge their support—in 
rallies, speeches and telegrams—for the Politburo 
decisions of April 7 removing Teng from his posts 


41 Editorial, ibid., April 18, 1976. 

42 See ‘‘Counterrevolutionary Political incident at T’ienanmen 
Square,” PR, April 9, 1976, pp. 4-5. Many Chinese—both Mao’s 
enemies and his supporters—have used Ch’in Shih Huang, the first 
Emperor of the Ch’in dynasty, as a surrogate for Mao. For example, 
One of the charges against Lin Piao after his fall was that he had 
denounced Mao in 1971 as the ‘‘biggest feudal despot in Chinese 
history, who dons Marxist-Leninist clothes but implements the laws 
Of Ch'in Shih Huang.” Conversely, during 1973-74, the party press 
extolled this notorious tyrant for unifying China under one empire and 
setting up a strongly centralized system. 
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and naming Hua Kuo-feng CCP Vice-Chairman and 
Premier, their display of support seemed to be 
largely a pro forma response to solicitations from 
the center rather than a spontaneous expression of 
approval. 

China’s political strife is certainly far from over. 
For one thing, the struggle between the “two lines” 
remains unresolved. Teng’s dismissal notwithstand- 
ing, the radicals are relentlessly continuing their 
drive against other “capitalist-roaders” in the party. 
Nor has the other crucial issue underlying the 
current leadership conflict—the question of the 
succession to Mao—really been settled. It is true 
that Mao, by effecting the dumping of Teng and the 
elevation of Hua Kuo-feng to the status of heir- 
apparent, has moved to structure the eventual suc- 
cession. However, once Mao is out of the political 
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A poster displayed in a Canton factory on April 19, 
1976, shows an armed worker squeezing a carica- 
ture of Teng Hsiao-p’ing. The poster reads, “Firmly 


support the Party Center’s decision and remove 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing from all party and other duties.” 
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picture, the succession struggle is likely to erupt 
again in full force, and there will be a new political 
game. 

At age 56, Hua clearly cannot boast a distin- 
guished revolutionary career before 1949, lacks 
party seniority, and does not possess the stature 
of a great national leader. And since he has little to 
distinguish him from other party and PLA leaders 
in terms of career, seniority, and accomplishments, 
there must be other rising leaders (e.g., Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao, Ch’en Hsi-lien, and Wu Te) who feel that 
they are equally deserving and have an equal right 
to aspire to the supreme leadership position, and 
who would therefore have little, if any, inhibitions 
about challenging Hua’s claim to Mao’s mantle. 


Hua Kuo-feng, pictured in February 1976, shortly 
after he emerged as Acting Premier of China in the 
wake of Chou En-lai’s death. 


—Sygmachine. 


Indeed, as Mao himself has stated, a revolutionary 
leader is not appointed; he emerges from struggle. 
Despite his current favored position, Hua has yet 
to emerge from struggle and thereby prove that he 
deserves to be the supreme leader of the party. 

It is interesting to note that, although Hua appears 
to enjoy Mao’s confidence, his past record identifies 
him more with the veteran party officials than with 
the leftist radicals. For example, when he delivered 
the summation at the ‘National Learn-from-Tachai 
Agricultural Conference” in Peking on October 15, 
1975, he sounded very much on the same wave 
length as other veteran leaders. His report called for 
“rectification” of those party committee officials 
in rural localities who clung to “bourgeois faction- 
alism’’—meaning the new, young cadres patronized 
and promoted since the GPCR by the radicals in 
the leadership, the very type of people singled out 
for rectification in Teng’s “General Program.” * 
Hua’s suppression of Red Guard activities in Hunan 
in the 1960’s was well-known and caused him to 
be attacked in wall posters in Peking in June 1974. 
Even as late as the spring of this year, radical- 


inspired posters criticized him for having brought | 


Chang P’ing-hua, who had been purged as party 
First Secretary of Hunan in 1966 after being bitterly 
denounced by Chiang Ch’ing, back to power in that 
province. Consequently, unless Hua now gets on 
the radicals’ bandwagon and actively supports their 
cause, he is liable again to become their target in 
the next round of conflict. 

On the other hand, if Hua shifts too much to the 
left and genuinely repudiates the moderate policies 


implemented in the past two years, he is likely to | 


find himself equally in trouble. He knows all too 
well that, in order to maintain a viable administra- 
tion and accelerate China’s economic development, 
strict discipline must be enforced, and those Maoist 
values which promote “class struggle,” dissent, 


and mass participation will have to be toned down. | 


Furthermore, if Hua identifies himself too closely 
with the radical cause, he is sure to run into strong 
oposition from the veteran officials in the leadership. 
These veterans, particularly those whose service 
dates back to the Long March, are jealously proud 
of their records; they value seniority highly and tend 
to measure a fellow leader’s political worth in terms 
of his contribution to the Communist revolution. 
Toward Hua, with his relatively undistinguished 
pre-1949 record, they seem to be understandably 


43 New China News Agency report from Peking, Oct. 20, 1975. 
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ambivalent; indeed, it would be surprising if Hua’s 
sudden jump to eminence over the heads of many 
senior party leaders had not earned him their rancor. 
In any case, Hua cannot afford to alienate them, 
for he needs to enlist their support and cooperation 
if he is to stay in power. 


Future Prospects 


Thus, subjected to severe constraints and political 
cross-pressures, Hua is walking a precarious political 
tightrope. It is too early to tell whether he possesses 
either the political acumen, sophistication, and 
diplomatic skill needed to be able to mediate the 
conflicting demands of contending leadership 
groups or the administrative talents required to run 
the vast machinery of China’s government. If he fails 
to hold all the pieces together, he could himself 
become a victim in the next round of political con- 
flict. If, on the other hand, he should succeed in 
yoking the rival factions together in a coalition 
and in forging unity within it—a far from easy task 
—he would certainly have a strong claim to Mao’s 
title. But even if he does succeed Mao, Hua would 
not have the kind of prestige and authority that 
Mao has enjoyed; hence, chances are that he would 
be only primus inter pares presiding over a collective 
leadership of diverse political elements and relying 
on negotiation, manipulation, and compromise to 
exercise his leadership. 

At this stage, it is not possible to make a definite 
assessment of the continuing political struggle or 
predict its likely outcome. The conflict could take 
sharp twists and turns in the future as it draws its 
dynamics from the shifting balance of forces or if 
the radicals should launch a new offensive. A 
development of great potential significance in this 
context, though it has so far been overlooked by 
most observers, is the fact that the radicals have in 
the past few years engineered the restructuring and 
arming of the urban militia, particularly in major 
Cities like Peking and Shanghai, and have succeeded 
in placing this paramilitary organization under their 
control. The use of militiamen to clear the rioters 
from Peking’s T’ienanmen Square on April 5 points 
to the possibility that the organization may in future 
become a factor in China’s political power struggle. 
Through their control of the urban militia, the radi- 
Cals now have at their disposal a formidable poten- 
tial political weapon which, when necessary, they 
Can use as a counterweight to the public security 
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forces and the PLA, both of which were hostile to 
the radicals’ cause in the latter 1960's. 

It would indeed be a gross mistake to under- 
estimate the radicals’ political strength. They not 
only dominate the propaganda apparatus but also 
are in strategic position to manipulate the estab- 
lished symbols of authority because they are per- 
sonally and ideologically close to Chairman Mao. 
Moreover, they are no longer merely ideologues, 
having gradually developed constituencies both in 
society at large and in the leadership. Rightly or 
wrongly, some segments of Chinese society which 
have become alienated from the present system— 
especially the young—have looked upon the radical 
Cause as a revolutionary crusade to better their 
lot, and the radicals’ efforts to force drastic changes 
by their attacks on the system have evoked strong 
support from these disaffected elements. The radi- 
cals also enjoy considerable support among the 
junior cadres in the bureaucracy. Because too many 
veteran cadres have held onto their leadership 
positions too long, the radicals’ call for the promo- 
tion of young cadres has great appeal to those who 
have been denied opportunities to move up the 
political ladder. China’s ruling elite today is quite 
aged, indeed the oldest among those of the major 
powers of the world, and the failure of the system 
to devise an effective means of infusing new blood 
into the leadership bodies is a defect that seems 
likely to have adverse long-term consequences. 

In conclusion, several observations about the 
legacy of the GPCR and its impact on China’s 
political system are in order. First of all, by invoking 
the active intervention of the masses and bringing 
into being a new political consciousness among 
hitherto uninvolved social groups, the GPCR left 
behind it an ideological legacy that glorifies mass 
participation in politics. Through their participation 
in it, ten of thousands of hitherto politically inex- 
perienced youths became skilled organizers and 
sophisticated political actors, and they have since 
learned how to operate within the system and shape 
their own political destinies. In many respects, how- 
ever, such a legacy can be debilitating to the system. 
As Samuel Huntington has pointed out,** a rapid 


44 Huntington argues that stable political development requires a 
balance between political ‘‘institutionalization’”’ and political 
“participation,’”’ and that accelerated mass mobilization and 
participation without a corresponding degree of institutionalization 
results in political instability and disorder. See Samuel Huntington, 
Political Order in Changing Societies, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1968, particularly Chap. 1. 
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ing ceremony of the Third National Sports Meet at Peking’s Workers’ Stadium in October 1975. A mass pla- | 


card display depicts members of the militia and the PLA. 


increase in popular mobilization and participation 
without the development of effective political institu- 
tions to channel such participation produces not 
political development but “political decay.” 

The GPCR also created a crisis of authority in 
China, and this crisis has deepened in recent years. 
The wildly exaggerated charges leveled against 
numerous party officials during the GPCR severely 
tarnished the image of the Chinese leadership. More 
important, Mao’s mobilization of the Red Guards 
in 1966-67 to rebel against ‘“‘capitalist-roaders” in 
the party and his open encouragement of the revolu- 
tionaries to “go against the tide” (i.e., to challenge 
the established authorities)—a sanction since in- 
scribed explicitly in the 1973 Party Constitution— 
had the effect of inculcating a contempt for all 
institutional authority that has lastingly undermined 
the regime’s ability to elicit compliance from the 
population. The riots that occurred in Peking and 
other Chinese cities in April 1976 underlined the 
fact that this crisis of authority still persists. 

At the same time, the areas of consensus in the 


—Audrey Topping/Photo Researchers. | 


Chinese leadership appear to have narrowed _in- 
creasingly over the past decade. Not only has the 
leadership been divided over basic national priori- | 
ties, but there have been evidences of a widespread — 
atmosphere of antagonism, recrimination, and feud- 
ing in the party ranks and of deep personal animos- 
ity among the top leaders. Instances of the use of | 
violence and even assassination against political | 
opponents**—another legacy of the GPCR—suggest 
that opposing groups no longer accept any “rules 
of the game” and have no agreement on legitimate 


45 |n 1969, General T’an Fu-jen, Chairman of the Yunnan Provincial 
Revolutionary Committee, was reportedly gunned down by his 
opponents, and the obituary notice in Jen-min Jih-pao indirectly 
confirmed this by referring to his sudden, ‘unfortunate’ death. 
Reports from intelligence sources, strongly supported by circum- 
stantial evidence, indicate that unsuccessful assassination attempts 
were also made against Vice-Premier Hsieh Fu-chih and Politburo 
Standing Committee member K’ang Sheng. After the fall of Lin Piao, 
of course, he and his cohorts were officially accused of having 
made various attempts on the life of Mao himself, and Li Chen, | 
Minister of Public Security during 1973-74, is believed to have been a 
more recent victim of an assassin’s bullet. | 
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methods of conflict resolution. Moreover, the per- 
sisting tendency of various groups to challenge 
established authority and rules and to go outside 
the system to mobilize support indicates that China’s 
political institutions are losing their capability to 
mediate, refine, and moderate group political actions. 

Thus, the Chinese political system has begun to 
display incipient characteristics of a praetorian re- 
gime.** If the trend toward praetorian politics can- 
not be arrested and the current leadership conflict 
projects itself further into society at large, generat- 
ing severe social turmoil, then it is likely that the 
PLA will again intervene as it did during the latter 
stages of the GPCR. Even though the PLA in recent 
years has disengaged itself to some extent from ac- 
tive participation in politics and has thus far stayed 
out of the current leadership struggle, it can easily 
thrust itself into the political arena again, either in 


46 These Characteristics may be defined as follows: political 
Participation is ‘‘not moderated and channeled toward common goals 
by the reliable functioning of political institutions’; political 
institutions ‘‘are weak, lacking in the moral authority to work out 
binding, allocative decisions that will be regarded as legitimate by 
the society as a whole”; and there is a ‘‘tendency for the military to 
intervene in the political arena.’’ See Claude E. Welch, Jr., and 
Arthur K. Smith, Military Role and Rule, North Scituate, Mass., 

_ Duxbury Press, 1974, p. 52. Also see Huntington, op. cit., pp. 196-97, 
for a similar definition. 

47 Ellis Joffe, “The PLA in Internal Politics,” Problems of 
Communism, November-December 1975, p. 12. 
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the present conflict or in the succession struggle 
that will ensue upon Mao’s passing. This remains a 
possibility because the system does not strictly 
define civil-military institutional boundaries and 
because “the precedent has been set for military 
intervention in a political struggle.” *” 

It is somewhat ironic that China’s leadership con- 
flict over the past decade has shown a high degree 
of continuity. Despite the fact that in 1966 the GPCR 
Supposedly pronounced a death sentence on “re- 
visionism” and forever sanctified Mao’s revolution- 
ary line, the struggle between the “two lines” con- 
tinues to be at the core of what the Chinese leaders 
are fighting over today, ten years later. Such unusual 
continuity can perhaps be taken as a testimonial 
to the fact that a large number of Chinese leaders, 
in 1976 as in 1966, hold Maoist principles to be 
dysfunctional or obsolete in a society striving for 
modernization and, in spite of their purgatory ex- 
perience during the GPCR, remain determined to 
chart a new course for the Chinese revolution. If 
Mao, after having subjected the party cadres to 
intensive reeducation for many years, has still not 
succeeded in convincing them of the correctness of 
his revolutionary line, his current fight to beat back 
the “right-deviationist wind” would seem to be a 
losing battle—perhaps his last in view of his rapidly 
failing health. 
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The CCP’s Provincial Secretaries 


By Robert A. Scalapino 


he twenty-six provinces and autonomous 
regions and the three municipalities of pro- 
vincial rank in the People’s Republic of 
China constitute the vital intermediate level of au- 
thority between the center and the lower administra- 
tive-territorial divisions of the country. In a nation 
where the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) claims 
to be the fountainhead of all authority, the source of 
legitimacy, and the focal point of organization, it is 
the party structure at the provincial-municipal level 
that has the important task of executing the policies 
of the center and— in the course of this function— 
of implementing (possibly altering) those policies as 
local conditions dictate. And within the party struc- 
ture at this level, the party secretaries stand on the 
top rung of the political ladder. The provincial sec- 
retaries are also likely to have important ties and 
contacts with the center, so that their identities at 
different times can signal trends—and problems— 
in national politics. Indeed, as we shall soon sug- 
gest, the increasing importance of individuals at the 
center who concurrently hold leading provincial- 
municipal party posts, and who thus maintain a local 
power base, is one of the truly significant develop- 
ments of recent times. 

The present study focuses on a population of 168 
full secretaries at the provincial-municipal level, the 
full complement of such officials as of the end of 
1975 (deputy secretaries are not included). One of 
our concerns will be to compare this group with the 
group of secretaries holding office in August 1971 
when the party, which had been almost obliterated 
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in the course of the Cultural Revolution of 1966-69, 
can be said to have completed its reconstruction at 
the provincial level. 

When the provincial secretariats were reconsti- 
tuted in 1970-71, they included 127 full secretaries. 
As is well known, a very high percentage of these 
secretaries were professional military men, among 
them a number of military region and military dis- 
trict commanders who had been coopted for admin- 
istrative (revolutionary committee) and party roles 
during and after the Cultural Revolution. Symbolizing 
the need for order following a chaotic period, these 
commanders, together with a group of professional 
political commissars, dominated the provincial party 
Structures, relegating to the background the veteran 
party-administrative cadres, so severely battered by 
the political tides of 1966-69. As for the new cate- 
gory of individuals raised to party prominence by the 
Cultural Revolution—namely, the “mass representa- 
tives,” /.e., individuals drawn directly from worker- 
peasant ranks—few of these found their way onto 
the reconstructed provincial-municipal secretariats 
as full secretaries. For the most part, they occupied 
lower ranks in the provincial and district hierarchy 


SS 


1 Data for the present article were collected from a variety of 
English- and Chinese-language sources, among them: biographical files 
compiled by the Central Intelligence Agency, Washington, DC; Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of 
China (Washington, DC); Ho Yii-wen and Li Che, Fei-tang shih-chieh 
chung-yang wei-yUan-hui jen-shih tzu-liao hui pien (A Compilation of 
Materials on Members of the Tenth Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party), Taipei, China Mainland Problems Research 
Institute, 1973; Huang Chen-hsia, Chung-kung chiin-jen chih (Mao's 
Generals), Hong Kong, Research Institute of Contemporary History, 
1968; /ssues and Studies (Taipei); Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking); Donald 
W. Klein and Anne Clarke, Biographic Dictionary of Chinese 
Communism, 2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1971; National Security Bureau, Republic of China, Kung-fei jen-wu 
chih (Compilation of Communist Personalities), 6 vols., Taipei, 1970; 
Survey of the People’s Republic of China Press (Hong Kong); Union 
Research Institute, Who’s Who in Communist China, 2 vols., Hong 
Kong, 1969 and 1970. For a background study of importance, see 
Frederick C. Teiwes, Provincial Party Personnel in Mainland China, 
1965-1966, East Asian Institute, Columbia University, New York, 1967. 


Or, paradoxically, higher positions, i.e., on the na- 
tional CCP Central Committee. 

What are the precise data? Of the 124 out of 127 
full secretaries in August 1971 whose basic job 
responsibilities outside the secretariats could be 
identified,* 82 (67 percent) were professional mili- 
tary men.* Of these, 49 were military commanders, 
and 33 were political commissars. Only 35 individ- 
uals (28 percent) were veteran party-administrative 
cadres, and of these at least 5 were public security 
Officials.* Finally, 6 (5 percent) were mass repre- 
sentatives. 

The subsequent period between 1971 and the 
end of 1975 was a tumultuous one in PRC politics. 
Another major fissure opened in the top ranks of 
the party hierarchy with the behind-the-scenes crisis 
that led to the death and disgrace of Lin Piao, Mao’s 
designated heir, and the ouster of some of his key 
subordinates. This event in late 1971 necessitated a 
new Party Congress (the Tenth), which took place 
in August 1973 and produced a significant number 
of replacements of suspected Lin supporters on the 
Central Committee and in key military and adminis- 
trative posts. The extraordinary difficulties that sur- 
rounded the convening of both the Tenth Party Con- 
gress and the long-delayed Fourth National People’s 
Congress, finally held in January 1975, as well as 
the pronounced secrecy which characterized these 
meetings, clearly indicated that China’s political 
problems had not ended. Communist sources re- 
vealed that one of the chief difficulties lay in ‘“re- 
moving the remnants of the old Liu Shao-ch’i and 
Lin Piao cliques,” or at least those persons asso- 
ciated with Liu and Lin who had not made “suitable 
and sincere self-criticisms.” 
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2 In analyzing the data for both the 1971 and 1975 full-secretary 
populations, the author has omitted those secretaries whose career 
pattern is unknown when it came to calculating percent distributions. 

3 Definition of the term ‘‘professional military men” necessarily 
involves some complexities. Almost all veteran Chinese Communist 
leaders played military roles at earlier stages of their Careers, as, for 
example, in the Kiangsi era and during the Long March. As used in 
this analysis, however, the term applies to those individuals whose 
exclusive or predominant career in the post-1949 period has been 
that of a military commander or political commissar in the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA). As is well known, many such individuals were 
coopted for party-administrative service after the onset of the Cultural 
Revolution. With respect to political commissars, it should be noted 
that in various situations such roles have occasionally been played by 
Party-administrative cadres. Hence, holding that position does not 
necessarily qualify an individual as a professional military man. 
Appropriate distinctions have been made in such cases, including the 
Classification of some individuals in a ‘‘mixed” category. 

* Because public security officials generally play extensive party- 
administrative roles and are naturally difficult to identify, they are 
grouped here under the category of ‘‘party-administrative cadres.” 
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By the time of the Tenth Party Congress, the top- 
most party figures presumably already knew that 
Chou En-lai had terminal cancer, since his case, 
according to official Chinese sources, had been diag- 
nosed in 1972.° This required some plan for remov- 
ing the heavy burdens of the premiership from 
Chou’s shoulders and ultimately replacing him. 
Mao’s health must have been an added cause of 
great uneasiness as he had apparently suffered at 
least one stroke, possibly more. 

It was under these circumstances and with cer- 
tain fundamental issues far from resolved—issues 
encompassing basic educational, economic, political, 
and military policies—that the astonishing process 
of Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s rehabilitation and reascendance 
to political power unfolded between August 1973 
and early 1975. Increasingly, the evidence suggests 
that Chou played the major role in engineering this 
development. Teng’s rehabilitation, though certainly 
the most spectacular, was but one of many. It 
quickly became apparent that during this period a 
significant number of veteran party and administra- 
tive cadres who had been humiliated by the “radi- 
cals” during the Cultural Revolution and ousted from 
office were being brought back. It was also during 
this period, in December 1973, that a major shift 
of military region commanders was undertaken, with 
8 of the 11 commanders being transferred to dif- 
ferent posts and simultaneously divested of their 
provincial party and administrative roles, leaving 
only two regional commanders still holding such 
positions. 

Against this background, what significant changes 
Can be observed in the provincial secretariats as of 
December 1975? Detailed information on the 1971 
and 1975 populations of full secretaries is pre- 
sented in the table on p. 27, but let us first dis- 
cuss some of the broader trends. 


Declining Military Role 


Perhaps the most salient development over the 
four years was the significant reduction in the total 
number of military personnel serving in the provin- 
cial secretariats, a change which resulted in an 
even sharper drop in the proportion of military men 
in the expanding population of provincial secretaries. 
At the same time, it should be noted that military 
personnel continue to play a very important role in 
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5 See, for example, Peking Review, Jan. 16, 1976. 
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the provincial party hierarchies, still occupying a 
larger percentage of total full secretaryships than 
does any other single category. 

Looking at the situation in somewhat greater de- 
tail, we find that the decline in military representa- 
tion on the provincial secretariats was more than 
accounted for by the drop in the number of military 
commanders in such posts, from 49 in 1971 to only 
31 in 1975. The dominant role among secretaries 
of military background is now played by veteran 
political commissars (their number actually in- 
creased from 33 to 39). The precise military role 
of four other secretaries from the military is not 
known. All told, the military accounted for 47 per- 
cent of those 158 secretaries whose positions could 
be ascertained. Of the military commanders, 17 can 
be identified as military district commanders, 2 as 
military region commanders, and 4 as military region 
deputy commanders, the precise military positions 
of the remaining 8 being unclear. Of the political 
commissars, at least 15 are first political commissars 
of military districts, 6 are first political commissars 
of military regions, 11 are subordinate military dis- 
trict commissars, and 8 are subordinate commissars 
in military regions. 

When the service backgrounds of the military 
men on the secretariats are checked, one discovers 
some interesting changes between 1971 and 1975. 
Looking at the 1971 group first, one finds that, 
among those whose Sino-Japanese War (1937-45) 
and Civil War (1945-49) roles are known, at least 3 
had held posts with the 120th Division/1st Field 
Army (FDA), prominently associated with P’eng 
Te-huai and Ho Lung; 12 with the 129th Division/ 
2nd FDA (Liu Po-ch’eng and Teng Hsiao-p’ing); 10 
with the New Fourth Army/3rd FDA (Ch’en Yi); and 
28 with the 115th Division/4th FDA—or North 
China FDA (Lin Piao and Nieh Jung-chen).® Of those 
in the secretariats at the end of 1975, 3 had lst 
FDA antecedents; 9, 2nd FDA; 13, 3rd FDA; and 
18, 4th FDA. As one would expect in view of the 
Lin Piao affair, those with 4th FDA antecedents 
showed the greatest attrition (a loss of 36 percent). 
Interestingly, the number of individuals with 3rd 
FDA backgrounds increased, while the number with 
2nd FDA backgrounds declined, though much less 
than the decrease in 4th FDA men. One must be ex- 
ceedingly careful in using military unit categories as 
central career determinants, especially since the 
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© For details, see William W. Whitson with Chen-hsia Huang, The 
Chinese High Command, New York, Praeger, 1973. 
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backgrounds of most individuals include various or- 
ganizational and personal contacts of a later period 
as well as mixed early careers. Yet it would be un- 
wise to ignore completely personal ties and loyalties 
(as well as hostilities and rivalries) deriving from 
career patterns and, in the case of top PLA officers, 
from their military unit affiliations. 

To summarize the data thus far presented, the 
CCP organization, notwithstanding recent ‘“demili- 
tarization” efforts, continues to have powerful mili- 
tary representation at the provincial level. This is 
partly reflective of the party’s rural-guerrilla anteced- 
ents, but it also reflects the continuing instability 
of Chinese politics and the presence of unresolved 


| 


policy issues. The data further suggest that the pro- 
fessional political commissars, in terms of both num- : 
ber and position, have become an important—_ 


Ch’en Hsi-lien, who was transferred from the com- 
mand of the Shenyang Military Region in Manchuria 
to the command of the Peking Military Region in 
December 1973. 


—Charles Paynter/Camera Press. 


|| possibly the most important—military element in the 
|| provincial party structure and hence the key group 
| linking the military and the party. Finally, the linkage 
| has become particularly close between the provin- 
| cial party secretaries and military men at the military 
| district level, the representation of the regional 
| military in the provincial party structure having re- 
ceded in prominence. (Additional data concerning 
| the military-party linkage will be presented later 
| when various other breakdowns of the population of 
| provincial party secretaries are introduced.) 
While observing the “demilitarization” of the pro- 
vincial party secretariats, one should also take note 
| of a concurrent move to “civilianize’—i.e., to in- 
crease party control over—the military. Thus, one 
| finds that veteran party-administrative cadres have 
been assigned as political commissars or given other 
responsible supervisory functions within the PLA. 
Indeed, there is seemingly an increasing frequency 
of dual and triple assignments of individuals, Causing 
| them to bridge the various party, administrative, and 
| military institutions. This very special type of link- 
| age, which reemerged with vigor during the Cultural 
| Revolution and continues to be widely employed, is 
| worthy of further study. Nevertheless, it does not 
appear to have negated the fundamental importance 
of cadres’ primary career/ organizational ties. 


| Party-Administrative Cadres 


Let us turn now to the professional party-admin- 
_ istrative cadres. In the 1975 group of provincial party 
secretaries, a total of 68, or 43 percent, fall in this 
category, up significantly from the 35, or 28 percent, 
in the 1971 group. Of at least equal importance, 
exactly one-half of the party administrative cadres 
who were serving in the position of provincial 
party secretary in 1975 had been criticized, often 
severely, in the course of the Cultural Revolution, 
and most of these 34 had been ousted from their 
positions. Thus over 20 percent of the provincial 
full secretaries as of the end of 1975 could be con- 
sidered rehabilitated party cadres, many of them 
individuals whose careers had seemed ended. 

In the light of these facts, some of the charges 
leveled against Teng Hsiao-p’ing in early 1976 be- 
come more understandable. Now designated “an 
unrepentant capitalist-roader within the party,” Teng 
is charged among other things with having conspired 
‘to raise relics of the past and having “restored 
hermits” who had rightfully been consigned to 
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obscurity—in sum, with having engaged in a “plot” 
to reverse the verdict of the Cultural Revolution. In 
these charges—and the data that underlie them— 
one can perceive a central issue that runs through 
contemporary Chinese politics: what shall the verdict 
of history be on the Cultural Revolution? In a more 
immediate sense, this boils down to the question 
of who will emerge as dominant in the post-Mao 
era—those who were consigned to oblivion in the 
upheavals of 1966-69, or those who did the purging? 

Unquestionably, a host of other issues surround 
this central concern, the precise mix being difficult 
if not impossible to establish at this point. One cer- 
tainly cannot ignore the persistence of basic policy 
differences, given the major attention paid to these 
in all branches of the media. Personality factors’ 
and the continuing local struggle for power among 
individuals and factions must also be given weight. 
Nor can one overlook career motivations. It must 
be assumed, for example, that a number of the 
younger, upwardly mobile cadres—many of them 
projected onto the scene by the Cultural Revolution 
—took a jaundiced view of moves to bring back the 
veterans of the Liu Shao-ch’i era and place them in 
dominant roles. At the very least, this jeopardized 
rapid career advancement. (We shall return to some 
of these matters later.) 

Some additional data on party-administrative 
cadres is of significance. As might be expected, a 
near-majority of these cadres have had lengthy serv- 
ice at the provincial level, at least 30 of the 68. 
Some 14, however, have had previous service at the 
center, having been transferred from Peking to their 
current or previous posts. At least 10 cadres have 
been primarily involved in service at the municipal 
level, while another 7 have come up from the dis- 
trict level relatively recently. The provincial secre- 
tariats thus show considerable linkages with various 
levels of party and government, both in terms of 
prior work experience and personal contacts. 


—————————— 


7 For example, a variety of sources report that Teng Hsiao-p’ing has 
shown qualities of boldness or arrogance (depending upon one’s 
perspective) that may well have triggered his second downfall. His 
Purported acid comment that ‘Tickets for the new revolutionary operas 
don’t seem to be selling well,’’ as well as his reported assertion that 
the new operas represented the blooming of only one flower, not one 
hundred, are now included in the charges against him. It is also said 
that on one occasion he read a newspaper while Chairman Mao’s 
two recently released poems were being read! These stories may be 
apocryphal or exaggerated, but the fact that Teng is also publicly 
charged with proclaiming the Cultural Revolution “a mess” and 
asserting that the present (post-1966) period is not as good as the 
past suggests that he may have been more forthright than was 
warranted by current politics and the power balance within the CCP. 
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Of equal interest is the fact that a strong majority 
of those cadres for whom data are available are 
veterans of the particular province in which they 
serve. At least 36 of the 68 party-administrative 
cadres have been in their present locations since 
the 1950’s, many of these ever since the Communist 
advent to power. The average term of service for 
these veterans within their provinces exceeds twenty 
years (measured from 1949). (Data on birthplaces 
are too incomplete to permit any precise calculation 
of the number of “natives” currently serving in their 
home provinces among this group, although 11 such 
can be identified, including several persons of ethnic 
minority origins. The actual number of “natives” is 
undoubtedly higher, but probably not as high as in 
the early years of the PRC.) An additional 17 or more 
cadres have been in their provinces since the 1960’s, 
with an average tenure of approximately twelve 
years. Only 9 cadres have been ascertained as recent 
arrivals, having been transferred to their current 
provinces in 1970 or thereafter. Although one can 


Ch’en Yung-kuei (center) he 


Ips lead a demonstration in Hsiyang on February 11, 1967, during the 


also find a number of military men in the secretariats 
with long records of local service, on balance, the 
party-administrative cadres have had lengthier serv- 
ice in their current provinces than their military 
counterparts. Presumably, this gives the civilian 
cadres a certain advantage in terms of familiarity 
with local problems and personnel. Overall, it would 
appear that the average provincial secretary is not 
a native of the province or municipality in which he 
serves (mass representatives generally excepted) 
but has had lengthy tenure there. 

Most of the party-administrative cadres appear 
to have had a mix of training and assignments that 
make them more generalists than specialists, al- 
though once again the paucity of information on this 
point should make us cautious. Of course, even most | 
of the ‘generalists’ have special assignments or 
jurisdictions that eventually give them a consider- 
able expertise in a given area. Apart from this, how- | 
ever, some individuals clearly stand out distinctly as 
“specialists,” having had a number of assignments 
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tural Revolution. Ch’en, a man of peasant origin and former leader of the famous Tachai Brigade, currently 
serves in the Shansi provincial party secretariat and on the CCP Politburo. 
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—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 5, 1967, p. 10. 


in a given field, whether at the central, provincial, 
or district level. Among these, agricultural specialists 
would appear to be the most numerous, although 
some specialists in industrial management, eco- 
nomic planning, and labor relations can also be 
identified. It would appear that relatively few public 
security men serve as full secretaries of provincial 
parties, only 3 being identifiable in this capacity as 
of the end of 1975, compared to 5 in the 1971 
group. It is, of course, quite possible (in light of 
the incompleteness of our data) that in both 1971 
and 1975 public security officials were more nu- 
merous. 


‘The Mass Representatives 


Turning to the mass representatives, we find that 
their numbers increased from only 6 in 1971 to 16 
at the end of 1975, with twelve provinces and mu- 
nicipalities having at least one such individual. Of 
the 16, 7 were peasants by previous occupation, 7 
were workers, 1 was a “young intellectual” sent 
down to the countryside, and the background of 1 
was unknown. 

Of particular interest is the question of whether 
these individuals (and their counterparts on the 
party Central Committee) are mere figureheads— 
appointees whose sole role is to symbolically repre- 
sent particular social groups—or whether they are 
developing institutional ties and decision-making 
power. Obviously, any individual who is appointed a 
full secretary at the provincial party level is pre- 
sumed to have considerable authority. Hence, the 
| 16 mass representatives at this level must be re- 
garded as more than symbolic figures (a statement 
| that cannot be made with the same confidence for 
| those holding only Central Committee posts). More- 
Over, such individuals appear to be acquiring im- 
portant posts in the provincial trade union federa- 
tions, women’s federations, and organizations of the 
Communist Youth League (CYL)—indeed, all of the 
front organizations that represent the primary link- 
ages between the party and the masses. At least 5 of 
the 16 are key officials in the trade unions—nor- 
| mally, the chairman of the provincial trade union 
| federation. Several are leading functionaries in the 
| provincial “poor and lower-middle peasants’ associa- 
| tions.” One is chairman of the provincial women’s 
| federation; two are CYL officers. We can thus 
hypothesize that those mass representatives who 
| remain upwardly mobile in the party hierarchy are 
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in the process of developing institutional bases in 
the front organizations, as did veteran party-admin- 
istrative cadres before them. In many cases, the 
mass representatives also sit on the provincial revo- 
lutionary committee, the top administrative organ. 


Linkages to the Center 


What sort of links exist between the provincial sec- 
retaries and the party center? In December 1975, a 
total of 83 provincial secretaries simultaneously 
served as full or alternate members of the CCP’s 
Central Committee, including 10 who also served 
on the CC Politburo. This compares with 68 secre- 
taries on the CC in 1971 (including 7 on the Polit- 
buro). Thus, the provincial-center linkage within the 
CCP remains strong, with 49 percent of the pro- 
vincial secretaries sitting on the Central Committee 
compared with 52 percent in 1971. This extraordi- 
nary degree of linkage contrasts with the situation 
immediately after the Communist takeover in 1949 
when there was a trend toward a considerable 
separation of central powerholders from provincial 
bases. 

Within these global figures on linkage between 
provincial and central party organs, one can trace 
some significant developments since 1971. Whereas 
in that year there were 41 military men, 24 party- 
administrative cadres, and 3 mass representatives 
who were simultaneously provincial secretaries and 
CC members, by 1975 the respective figures were 
33, 35 and 15. Thus we have another indication of 
the dominant role of the military in the earlier post- 
Cultural Revolution period and the decline in that 
role in the subsequent four years. On balance, both 
the party-administrative cadres and (even more 
dramatically) the mass representatives would appear 
to have strengthened their linkages with the party 
center. This is particularly evident from the 
changes in representation of the various groups of 
Provincial secretaries on the CCP’s Politburo. In 
1971, the military had 4 men serving simultaneously 
as provincial secretaries and Politburo members, the 
party-administrative cadres 2, and the mass repre- 
sentatives none; by 1975 the respective figures were 
1, 5, and 4. The decline in the number of Politburo 
members with a military background who were 
simultaneously provincial party secretaries was pri- 
marily linked to the 1973 reshuffle of military region 
commanders. 

As before, a word of caution seems in order. One 
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must not undervalue the current role of the military 
in the party—both at the center and at the provin- 
cial-municipal level—merely because that group no 
longer holds the same number of posts as during 
the period of its greatest ascendancy. 

It remains to examine the degree to which the 
populations of provincial secretaries in 1971 and 
1975 were representative of minority groups and 
women. In the earlier group, there were 4 minority 
representatives who served as full secretaries: 1 
Chuang (in Kwangsi); 1 Uighur (in Sinkiang); and 2 
Tibetans (in Tibet). There were also 2 women: Pa 
Sang, who also counts as a Tibetan, and Wang Man- 
tien (in Tientsin). This must be considered a low 
representation, particularly with respect to women. 
On both counts, the figures had increased as of the 
end of 1975. Minority representation stood at 8, with 
3 Tibetans (all in Tibet); 2 Uighurs (in Sinkiang); 1 
Chuang (in Kwangsi); 1 Mongol (in Inner Mongolia); 
and 1 Miao (in Kweichow). Two of these (1 Tibetan 
and 1 Mongol) were women, and there were 6 
Chinese women in addition, making a total of 8 
women. Three of the Chinese women sat on the 
Tientsin secretariat, with the others in Shanghai, 
Shensi, and Hunan. It should also be noted that 6 
of the 8 women were mass representatives, indi- 
cating the limited degree to which the political role 
of women had been institutionalized within the tra- 
ditional party structure. 

It is difficult to discern the extent to which these 
individuals are influential in the decision-making 
process and can be considered true powerholders. 
‘n both Tibet and Inner Mongolia, it is Chinese mili- 
tary men, rather than ethnic representatives, who 
appear to play the decisive roles. However, both 
Saifudin (a Uighur in Sinkiang) and Wei Kuo-ch’ing 
(a Chuang in Kwangsi and, later, Kwangtung) must 
be regarded as influential in their own right, since 
they have long played prominent party roles and cur- 
rently are serving on the party Politburo. 
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Provincial First Secretaries 
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Up to this point, we have been discussing our full 
population, with some attention to trends between 
1970 and 1975. Let us now turn to an examination 
of a particularly important portion of that population 
—the provincial first secretaries. As of December 
1975, 27 incumbent first secretaries could be iden- 
tified. In Liaoning, no replacement for Ch’en Hsi-lien 
had been named, possibly out of deference to Li 
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Te-sheng, Politburo member and former First Secre- 
tary of Anhwei Province, who had been transferred 
to Liaoning (as commander of the Shenyang Military 
Region) in December 1973. In Tsinghai, a similar 
situation prevailed: First Secretary Liu Hsian- 
ch’uan appeared to have been assigned permanently 
to Peking, with no replacement having been an- 
nounced as of December 1975.* 

Of the 27 first secretaries, 9 were political com- 
missars, some of whom had had earlier party-admin- 
istrative experience; 5 were military commanders; 
and 13 were veteran party-administrative cadres. No 
mass representatives were serving in this position. 
As for military ties, of the military commanders 
whose backgrounds are known, 2 had served with 
the old 3rd Field Army, 2 with the 2nd Field Army 
(one of whom had also been with the North China 
Field Army), and 1 with the lst Field Army. Those 
whose primary ro'e was that of political commissar 
were similarly divided: 2 had been with the 3rd 
FDA, 2 with the 2nd FDA, 1 with the lst FDA, and 1 
with the 4th FDA. 

Among the 13 veteran party-administrative cadres, 
7 can be considered rehabilitated after having suf- 
fered varying degrees of trouble during the Cultural 
Revolution. These were the first secretaries of 
Fukien, Honan, Hopeh, Hupeh, Kiangsu, Shensi, and 
Yunnan, and it might be noted that in two cases 
(Yunnan and Fukien) the rehabilitations had taken 
place relatively recently. Generally speaking, the 
civilian first secretaries were not specialists, but in 
a few cases they had had lengthy experience in such 
diverse fields as agriculture, industrial labor, propa- 
ganda, and public security. All the civilian first secre- 
taries had operated at the provincial (or metropoli- 
tan) level for a long time. 

The average age of the first secretaries whose 
age was known—all with lengthy careers behind 
them—was in the mid-60’s, and none were younger 
than 55 (a number were in their late 60’s). At least 
14 of these men had been in their province for 10 
years or more; 5 had been there between 5 and 10 
years, with 6 having been there less than 5 years. 
Linkage with the party center was close: 5 of the 27 
were on the Politburo, 13 others were full members 
of the 10th Central Committee, and 8 were alternate 
members of the CC. 

How do these facts compare with the situation in 
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8 Subsequent to December 1975, Tseng Shao-shan, who had been 
Second Secretary of the Liaoning party organization, was identified as 
provincial party First Secretary. 
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1971? Of the 29 first secretaries then in office, 13 
were military commanders, 7 were political com- 
missars, and 9 were party-administrative cadres. The 
ties of the military men in 1971 were as follows: 2 
had lst FDA backgrounds; 5 held 2nd FDA ties; 4 
had been with the 3rd FDA; and 7 had been with 
the 4th FDA or the North China FDA (5 and 2, re- 
spectively). Thirteen of these men had been in their 
respective provinces 10 years or longer, while 11 had 
been there less than 5 years, and 5 between 5 and 
10 years. The average age of the 19 whose birth- 
dates were known fell slightly short of 59 years as 
of the end of 1970. Once again, linkage with the 
party center was strong. Five of the 29 first secretaries 
were Politburo members, while 18 others were full 
and 3 were alternate CC members. 

‘Thus, the following generalization about China’s 
first secretaries would seem to be in order. Once 
again the trend has been toward “civilianization,” 
particularly toward reduction of the number of mili- 
tary commanders serving as first secretaries (the 
number of political commissars actually increased 
by 2). Nevertheless, with 14 professional military 
men (including 5 military commanders) still serving 
in these roles, the influence of the military at this 
level remains important. As in the case of military 
members of provincial party secretariats generally, 
the number of first secretaries from the military with 
4th FDA and North China FDA backgrounds declined 
the most sharply (in the wake of the Lin Piao affair), 
while those with 2nd and 3rd FDA backgrounds have 
assumed correspondingly greater prominence. 

Meanwhile, the age of first secretaries has stead- 
ily increased. Although they are of a different gen- 
eration than Mao Tse-tung, or even Chou En-lai, 
these are men nearing the end of their active careers, 
being for the most part in their mid-60’s and veterans 
of more than 30 years’ service to the army and 
party. Few are natives of the province in which they 
are currently serving, but a sizable number have 
served in their present province for ten years or 
more. On the other hand, an equal number have 
been there less than ten years, and six first secre- 
taries less than five years. Linkage with the party 
center has grown even closer in recent years, sig- 
naling the vitally important nature of the provincial 
first secretaryships. Finally, ina number of provinces, 
and particularly in the Southeast and South-Central 
regions, men buffeted by the storms of the Cultural 
Revolution and consigned to disgrace or oblivion 
have been rehabilitated and given the top post avail- 
able at the provincial level. 


A different perspective on Chinese provincial-level © 


politics can be obtained by examining the situation 
in various categories of provinces. We shall look first 
at the frontier provinces, then the three metropoli- 


tan units, and finally the major geographic subdivi- — 


sions. 


The Frontiers 


Naturally, security considerations loom large in 
China’s frontier provinces. This is especially true 
of the six provinces that front on the Soviet Union 
or its protectorate—the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public (MPR). In the Northeast, two provinces have 


common borders with the USSR, namely, Heilung- — 
kiang (which is the most exposed) and Kirin; in the | 


West, Sinkiang’s vast border abuts Soviet Central 
Asia; and the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region, 
Ningsia, and Kansu all adjoin the MPR. Two provinces 
adjoin North Korea in the Northeast, Liaoning and 
Kirin. In the Southwest, Tibet faces Burma, India, 
and the Himalayan states of Nepal and Bhutan. Fur- 
ther to the east, Yunnan and Kwangsi lie along the 


frontiers of Burma, Laos, and Vietnam. Thus 10 of | 
China’s 29 provinces and municipalities can be con- | 
sidered frontier areas. What if any special charac- | 


teristics are revealed in their secretariats? 
Let us first explore the six provinces that adjoin 
the USSR and the Mongolian People’s Republic. 


First, with the partial exception of Sinkiang, these | 


provinces showed a remarkable degree of continuity 


of leadership between 1971 and 1975. While there | 


were additions, notably in the case of Heilungkiang, 


removals of secretaries were generally due to death — 


Or promotion, not to dismissal. In Sinkiang, a prov- 


ince with a background of turmoil, the former first | 


secretary, Lung Shu-chin, commander of the Sinkiang 
MR and an old 4th FDA man, disappeared and was 


replaced by the veteran Uighur, Saifudin. Even here, 
however, the other 3 full secretaries as of 1971 are | 


still in office, having been joined by 4 new men.° 


(It should be emphasized that there is no neces- | 


sary correlation between discontinuity of provincial 


leadership and the existence of instability in a given | 


province. True, leaders may be dismissed because 


9 The situation with respect to the Ningsia secretariat is cloudy. The 
first secretary continues to be K’ang Chien-min, a veteran PLA 
commander. The status of two other full secretaries listed as of 
August 1971, when the provincial committee was reorganized, is 
unclear. Some sources Currently list only K’ang as a full secretary, 
and this is how we have treated this province. 
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Full Secretaries of CCP Provincial and Municipal Organizations, 1971 and 1975 


Basic Career Profile Linkage to the Center 
Military? Party-adm.‘ Mass reps. Unknown Total Full CC Alt. CC Total CC? 
1971 1975 1971 1975 1971 1975 1971 1975 1971 1975] 1971 1975 IAW ISG mis ak ake was 
NORTHEAST 
Heilungkiang aid). 3(1) (4) 1 1 4 5 i 1 3 1 4 
Kirin mie). 3(1)° Zee 2) 1 6 ay inl 1 1 1 2 2 
Liaoning 3(2) 2 4(3) 3. Ole 2(L) ss 2 AAG) 
Total 9(5) (2) 3. 11(8) 0 1 2 4 14 24 | 3(1) 4 2 4 5(1) 8 
NORTH 
Honan 2(1) 1(1) 2 42(1)) 1 5 Se aed G8 es 2 A( 1) ies 
Hopeh 4(4) = 3(2)° 1 1(1) 5 Ar. 1 1 1 1 2 2 
Inner Mong. 3(2) 2(1) De? 1 5 ey ah ail S 1 Pe: 3 
Peking 21 4 eS 2H 2 1 7 7y (2th) e382) 3 3 5(1)* -6(2) 
Shansi 2(1) 1(1) Tare.) 1 4 By VP al 2(1) 2 1 4(1) 
Shantung 2(1) 1 2 ib Up a 1 2 1 
Tientsin 4(2) — 6(4) A Wh aye 1 2 7 105 1 3 1 3 
Total 22(13) 18(10)' 10 11(3) 3 6 0 Oso 35 | 10(2) 16(3) 7 Gn 7 (2) 22(3) 
NORTHWEST 
Kansu atl) PN2(2) 1 1 1 2 3 oul 2 5 2 
Ningsia 2(2) 1(1) 1 3 1 1 1 1 1 
Shensi eel 2(2) 1 3(2) il 3 erat ab 2 (i) 1 1 2 3(1) 
Tsinghai 3(2) . 2(1) 3 2 1 1 1 2 1 
Total 9(7), —s-7(5) 2 4(2) 0 2 1 2 12 1oeimo 4(1) 3 3 8 7(1) 
SOUTHEAST 
Chekiang 2(2) (1) 1 i} 4. | 1 1 1 1 2 2 
Fukien 5(3) = 2(2) eee 2.) 1 1 7 Sh fh 1 1 1 3 2 
Kiangsu Sie 2 1 5 ST ROC) 2 il CTR GP Me 
Shanghai 1(1) 1(1) 4 4 2 2 7 7 | 4(2)  7(3) 1 Sl2) sta) 
Total 11(7) = 9(4) 7 9(2) 2 3 0 1 20 22 |10(3) 11(3) 3 3 13(3) 14(3) 
SOUTH-CENTRAL 
| Anhwei BUI 2 2(2) 1 2 OS) eel jGe3 IMG 
| Hunan 1 4(1) Leet 2 2 Mlb alk 2(1) 2 1 4(1) 
| Hupeh 6{3) 4(1) 5(4) 1 7 12 Wa es 5 
Kiangsi eta) 4(1) 2(2) 2 oie pod 3 it 3 
Total 11(5) = 14(3) 28) 1 3 0 0 13 29 | 6(1) 5(1) 0 5 6(1) 10(1) 
SOUTHWEST 
Kweichow aeey” etl)= 2(1) 2 4 2 1 i 1 3 
Szechwan 5(4) = 4(1) 4(3) 8 Sela 4 4 1 1 5 5 
Yunnan 3(3) 2(2) 1 2(2) 4 4°) 3 2 3 2 
Total 10(8) = 8(4)> 8(6) 0 0 0 0 14 16 | 7 8 2 2 9 10 
SOUTH 
Kwangsi al 1 1 3(1) 2 2 6 1 1 1 2 it 
Kwangtung hd dikes 2 2 (3) 5 6] 5 4(1) TKS 5(1) 
: Total “8 pee] 3 7(4) 0 0 0 2 7 12 6 5(1) 1 1 7 6(1) 
WEST 
Sinkiang ZAG) ew TOY SP nt! 1 5 8 3(1) 3(1) 
Tibet 4(2) (2) dea 1 1 7 pale al 2 il 1 S 
‘Total 6(3) = 7(3) S16 1 0 1 12 UNE gh ee 5(1) 0 1 3 6(1) 


PRC TOTALS 82(49) 74(31) 35 


68(33) 7 16 50(7) 58(10) 18 68(7) 83(10) 
* Figures in parentheses indicate those identified as military commanders among provincial secretaries. 
bin Kirin, Hopei, Tientsin, and Kweichow there was one military secretary each whose basic military profile (i.e., as military commander or 
political commissar) could not be determined. This amounted to two unidentified military secretaries in the North and one each in the Northeast 
and Southwest. 


_ © Figures in parentheses indicate those of the 1975 party-administrative cadres who had been rehabilitated after experiencing troubles during 
the Cultural Revolution. 


3 Figures in parentheses indicate the number of full CC members serving on the party Politburo. 
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they are considered incompetent or guilty of severe 
errors in judgment and policy or because they must 
be held responsible for things going badly within 
their jurisdiction, even if they were not personally 
involved. However, they may also be removed merely 
because their loyalty to the center is suspect due to 
past and current ties, in which case conditions in 
the province itself may not necessarily have dictated 
a change. There may also be severe personal and 
factional rivalries at the local level that require 
shifts, although in this case one might expect to 
see these rivalries reflected in problems of local ad- 
ministration and policies. Thus, while dismissals may 
well reflect local troubles, this is not invariably true. 
Nevertheless, severe discontinuities in provincial- 
municipal leadership demand explanation and must 
be studied closely.) 

A second important fact that emerges from a com- 
parison of the 1971 and 1975 data relates to the 
continued primacy of the military in these six pro- 
vincial secretariats. Of the six first secretaries, a// 
are professional military men, 3 being commanders 
and 3 being political commissars. Of the 38 full 
secretaries, military and party-administrative cadres 
account for 14 each, 3 are mass representatives, 
and 7 remain unidentified as to role. The new addi- 
tions of the post-1971 period have boosted the num- 
bers of party cadres and mass representatives, but 
professional military men continue to play a major 
role at the top levels of the secretariats, reflecting 
the premium put upon strategic considerations and 
internal order. 

In several of these provinces, there are sizable 
non-Han ethnic minorities. Approximately 80 percent 
of Sinkiang’s population, for example, is composed 
of Uighurs and other non-Chinese peoples. Yet only 
4 of the 38 full secretaries can be identified as be- 
longing to an ethnic minority (2 Uighurs-and 2 Mon- 
gols), although, according to official sources, the 
minorities are better represented at lower levels of 
authority. Women are even more weakly represented, 
with only 1 being identified. While the data on age 
are not sufficient to permit precise analysis, it would 
appear that the secretaries (mass representatives 
as a group excepted) in these six provinces are in 
their late 50’s and early 60’s. Linkage to the party 
center is slightly weaker than the national average, 
with 15 of 38 secretaries (39 percent) sitting on 
the 10th CC, including 1 Politburo member and 
9 other full CC members, plus 5 alternate CC mem- 
bers. 

If we look briefly at the two provinces with bor- 
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ders fronting on North Korea—Liaoning and Kirin— 
the data reveal similar conditions. The leaderships 
of both provinces have been stable, the major shift 
being the advancement of Ch’en Hsi-lien to Peking, 
with the post of Liaoning first secretary seemingly 
left vacant as of December 1975. The military role 
in the Kirin party organization remains strong (3 of 
5 secretaries, including the first secretary), while 
in Liaoning additions have contributed to a “civilian- 
ization” trend, with the military reduced to 2 out of 
6 (as against 3 out of 3 earlier). Among the 4 newly- 
added party-administrative cadres, all except Mao 
Yuan-hsin, Chairman Mao’s nephew, fall into the re- 
habilitated category, with several having been sav- 
agely treated during the Cultural Revolution. Linkage 
to the party center is modest, with 4 CC members— 
3 full and 1 alternate—out of the 11 secretaries of 
the two provinces. 

Among the southern border provinces, Tibet rep- 
resents a special case, given the heavily non-Han 
character of its population and its troubled back- 
ground. Stability has prevailed within the party 
secretariat since its reorganization in August 1971, 
with the same 7 full secretaries in office. As might 
be expected, Han military men dominate, occupying 
4 of the 7 posts, with a veteran political commissar 
serving as first secretary. All of the nonmilitary sec- 
retaries are Tibetans, one being a veteran party 
cadre, another a relative newcomer to party-admin- 
istrative work, and the third a female “emancipated 
serf” mass representative. While the civilian Tibetans 
appear to be in a secondary position in terms of con- 
trol over matters in Tibet, they are somewhat better 
represented at the party center, with two full Central 
Committee members, whereas the Han political com- 
missar serving as Tibetan first secretary is only an 
alternate CC member. However, such symbolic pres- 
tige may be of less consequence than the realities 
of local power. 

The two provinces bordering upon Southeast Asia 
—Yunnan and Kwangsi—have shown greater per- 
sonnel shifts. When the Yunnan First Secretary died 
in 1975, he was replaced by Chia Ch’i-yiin, a veteran 
cadre whose earlier posts suggest close ties to Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, and who in 1968 had been branded a 
“capitalist-roader,” dragged out for trial, and re- 
moved from all offices. Another rehabilitated veteran 
cadre replaced Lu Jui-lin, who was transferred from 
Yunnan to become First Secretary of Kweichow in 
1974. In the case of Kwangsi, Wei Kuo-ch’ing, First 
Secretary from early 1971, was shifted to Kwang- 
tung as First Secretary in late 1975, apparently to 


tackle reported political problems in the latter 
province. He was replaced by Second Secretary An 
P'ing-sheng, a close and longtime political asso- 
ciate. Another Kwangsi secretary (a professional 
military commissar) disappeared in 1973 under cir- 
cumstances suggesting ties too close to Lin Piao and 
Wu Fa-hsien, purged air force commander. 

Military influence remains strong in Yunnan, this 
being one of the few provinces having a military 
region commander as a secretary, and with another, 
lower-ranking commander also represented in the 
four-man secretariat. There is less military repre- 
sentation in the Kwangsi secretariat (1 of 6, but with 
2 secretaries unidentified). In addition, 2 of the 6 
full secretaries are considered specialists on Vietnam 
by virtue of their backgrounds. Neither province's 
secretariat has any known mass representatives, and 
only one member of a minority (a Miao) has reached 
the full secretary level. Nor are there any women 
secretaries. Linkage with the party center is currently 
modest, with 3 CC members out of the 10 secretaries. 

Thus, the generalizations advanced concerning 
the provinces bordering the USSR and the MPR tend 
to hold with respect to the provinces facing North 
Korea, India, and Southeast Asia. Except in Kwangsi 
—long a region of deep political fissures—the 
secretariats have either been stable or have experi- 
enced changes involving natural death or promotion 
(Yunnan). The role of the military remains strong 
in all the secretariats except that of Kwangsi, with 
at least 12 of the 26 identified secretaries in this 
Category. Party-administrative cadres are Slightly 
ahead with 13 secretaries, while mass representation 
is weak, with a single secretary. Another two secre- 
taries remain unidentified as to role. Neither ethnic 
minorities nor women are strongly represented ex- 
cept in the case of Tibet. Among a total of the 26 
identified secretaries, one finds no more than 4 
minority representatives and 1 woman, Only one of 
these outside Tibet. The average age of the full sec- 
retaries would appear to be in the late 50’s or early 
60's, with the overwhelming majority male Han 
veterans with lengthy PLA and party service. As in 
other settings, a sizable proportion of the civilian 
cadres have been rehabilitated after painful experi- 
ences during the Cultural Revolution. Finally, linkage 
with the party center is less than the national aver- 
age, with 7 full CC members and 1 alternate member 
among the 28 full secretaries. Party-administrative 
cadres and the sole mass representative are favored 
over professional military men in these central 
assignments. 
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Wei Kuo-ch’ing (right), then First Secretary of 
Kwangsi Province and member of the CCP Politburo, 
pictured at an International Labor Day celebration 
in the provincial capital, Nanning. 


—Charles Paynter/Camera Press. 


Municipality Secretariats 


Let us now turn to a very different category: the 
party secretaries of the three great metropolitan 
regions of China—Shanghai, Peking, and Tientsin. 
Each of these municipalities has a secretariat on a 
par with those of the provinces, and with good rea- 
son. Shanghai, which furnishes approximately one- 
quarter of China’s revenue and which was the city 
where the Cultural Revolution was launched, remains 
critical to the direction of both Chinese politics and 
the economy. Peking, being the capital, is the nerve- 
center of national politics. Tientsin, an important 
center of transportation and industry and the gate- 
way to Peking, is China’s third largest city. 

In each of the municipal secretariats, the changes 
since 1971 have been minimal. Death or, in the 
case of Tientsin, a widening of representation has 
accounted for such alterations as have taken place. 
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As in the frontier provinces, so in the municipali- | ties into strictly geographic clusters, commencing 
ties the military remains a formidable participant in | with the northern part of the nation.”® (See the ac- 


the party structures, accounting for 11 out of a total 
of 24 secretaries (6 in Tientsin, 4 in Peking, but 
only 1 in Shanghai). Another 8 secretaries are party- 
administrative cadres, while there is an unusually 
high total of 5 mass representatives. It is interesting 
to note that both the mass representatives and the 
party-administrative cadres also enjoy high central 
status. Two of the 5 mass representatives serve on 
the Politburo, and the other 3 are full CC mem- 
bers. Of the party-administrative cadres, 3 are on 
the Politburo, and 4 others are CC members. In 
contrast, the military claims only 1 full and 3 
alternate members in the Central Committee. 

In aggregate, there is a very strong linkage be- 
tween the municipal secretariats and the party cen- 
ter, with 16 out of 24 secretaries serving on the CC. 
The Shanghai secretariat can list every one of its 
7 secretaries as full members of the 10th CC, with 
3 being Politburo members—2 of them on the Polit- 
buro’s Standing Committee. Peking has 1 full and 
1 alternate Politburo member, with 4 of its remain- 
ing full secretaries serving as members of the 10th 
CC. Tientsin is considerably less well connected, with 
only its first secretary on the Central Committee. 

Of the 24 secretaries, 4 are women—3 of them 
on the Tientsin secretariat (3 of the women are also 
mass representatives). No ethnic minorities are 
represented on the three metropolitan secretariats. 
On the other hand, the available evidence suggests 
that the makeup of these secretariats comes closer 
to reflecting the ‘three generational” representation 
widely heralded in the course of the Cultural Revo- 
lution—with a considerable sprinkling of young and 
middle-aged cadres—than that of the provincial 
secretariats. Shanghai, in particular, appears to em- 
body the Maoist ideal—with the party clearly con- 
trolling the gun, with young and middle-aged cadres 
in the key positions, and with high-status mass rep- 
resentatives present to reflect the urban working 
class. However, Shanghai’s uniquely low military 
quotient among its full secretaries raises the ques- 
tion of whether, in case of serious and prolonged 
trouble, the Shanghai group could command the 
loyalty of the PLA, and—if so—of what elements? 

It remains to group the provinces and municipali- 


10 One could make a case for a somewhat different regional division 
—for example, one based upon the boundaries of the military regions. 
However, the divisions used generally combine areas with a broader 
set of common attributes and, not infrequently, also coincide with 
military region boundaries. 
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companying table, p. 27, which groups the 29 secre- : 


tariats by region.) 


The Picture by Regions 


The Northeast region of China comprises three 
provinces: Heilungkiang, Kirin, and Liaoning. The 
North includes Honan, Hopeh, the Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Republic, Peking, Shansi, Shantung, 
and Tientsin. In the Northwest are Kansu, Ningsia, 
Shensi, and Tsinghai. 

We have already discussed all of the Northeast 
provinces as frontier areas. However, when the three 
provinces involved are grouped together as a region, 
the data reveal slightly different results than those 
obtained when they are coupled with other frontier 
provinces. The Northeast secretariats have in gen- 
eral been very stable, a fact due in some measure to 


the influence of the upwardly mobile Ch’en Hsi-lien, : 


former commander of the Shenyang Military Region. © 


However, the current distribution of full secretary- 
ships here still shows a more pronounced tendency 


toward “civilianization” than in many other regions | 
or in the nation as a whole, with party-administrative | 
cadres accounting for 11 of the 20 identified full | 


secretaries whereas the military number only 8. It 


should be noted, however, that both of the first sec- | 
retaries in office in the Northeast as of December | 


1975 were military men, one a commander and one 


a political commissar."' Linkage to the center, like | 


that of the frontier provinces, is relatively low, with 


only 8 of 24 secretaries serving on the central party 


organs. 


Turning to the North, we find, first, that continuity | 
has been remarkably high among the full secretaries, | 


except in Shangtung. Second, 3 of the 7 first secre- 


taries are veteran party-administrative cadres, sev-_ 
eral of whom have been rehabilitated and appointed 


in place of military men. The “civilianization” of 


the first secretaryships is thus somewhat greater in | 
the North as a unit than in the case of the frontier 


provinces as a group. Nevertheless, it should be 
emphasized that 4 of the first secretaryships con- 
tinue to be held by military men, 3 of them troop 


commanders. Moreover, of the 35 full secretaries, 


18 are professional military men as compared to 
ee ee eee 


11 Tseng Shao-shan, who was recently elevated to the Liaoning first 
secretaryship, is also a veteran military commander. 


Hsu Shih-yu, pictured in Canton on May 1, 1974, 
five months after he had been transferred there to 
command the Kwangtung Military Region. Hsu had 
previously been based in Nanking, where he had 
served concurrently as Commander of the Nanking 
Military Region and as Party First Secretary for 
Kiangsu Province. 


—Wide World. 


11 party-administrative cadres and 6 mass repre- 


sentatives. Thus, the North has a higher percentage 
| of professional military serving as party secretaries 


than the national average, and also a considerably 
higher percentage of mass representatives, but a 
somewhat lower percentage of party-administrative 
cadres. Linkage with the party center is high, with 
69 percent of the full secretaries serving on the 
10th CC, a proportion equalling that for the metro- 
politan secretaries and substantially greater than 
that for the frontier province secretaries. In relative 
terms, the mass representatives again had the 
Strongest central ties, with all of them on the CC, 2 
as Politburo members and 4 others as full CC mem- 
bers, as compared to 8 of the 12 party-administra- 
tive cadres holding central posts, 1 as a Politburo 
member, 6 others as full CC members, and 1 as 
alternate member, while only 8 of the 17 military 
men were on the 10th CC, 3 as full and 5 as alternate 
members. 
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The three Northwest provinces show more of the 
characteristics of the frontier provinces (and, indeed, 
one of the three, Kansu, is in that category). Thus, 
this region is characterized by stability of member- 
ship and substantial military representation (6 of 12 
identified secretaries) as against 4 party-adminis- 
trative cadres and 2 mass representatives (the 
careers of 2 others could not be identified). Ties to 
the center are also weaker, with only 6 of the 14 
secretaries serving in central party posts—1 as a 
Politburo member, 3 others as full CC members, 
and 2 as alternate CC members. 

Do South China’s provincial secretariats exhibit 
different characteristics? For purposes of analysis 
the PRC’s southern provinces can be conveniently 
divided into the Southeast (Chekiang, Fukien, 
Kiangsu, and Shanghai); South-Central China 
(Anhwei, Hunan, Hupeh, and Kiangsi); the South 
(Kwangsi and Kwangtung); and the Southwest 
(Kweichow, Szechwan, and Yunnan). 

In the Southeast, the provinces of Chekiang and 
Fukien have shown strong signs of instability within 
their provincial secretariats. Chekiang witnessed a 
complete turnover of its three 1971 secretaries, and 
in each case the shift was due neither to death nor 
to promotion, but apparently to dismissal, either 
because of ties to Lin Piao or because of provincial 
problems. Chekiang, as is well known, has had seri- 
ous difficulties in recent times, centering upon labor 
disputes in the provincial capital but quite probably 
also involving other matters, including factional 
Strife. It is to be noted that all 4 new secretaries have 
extensive military backgrounds and can be classified 
as military men, although 2 of them have also had 
some party-administrative experience. In Fukien, 
too, recent changes have been Substantial, with 3 
of the 7 old secretaries replaced, although only in 
one Case was a dismissal involved. Here, a “civiliani- 
zation” process has taken place, but 2 military men 
remain among the 8 secretaries. On the other hand, 
in Kiangsu, where Hsti Shih-yu long held Sway until 
his transfer to the Kwangtung Military Region as 
commander, there has been relative stability—for 
which Hsu can possibly be credited. However, when 
Hst departed, a deputy secretary (P’eng Ch’ung) 
was promoted to first secretary over 2 existing full 
secretaries. 

Thus, some of the Southeast provinces’ secre- 
tariats display substantial instability, with the rela- 
tively more stable ones, those of Kiangsu and Shang- 
hai, probably owing their Stability to the recent or 
current presence of powerful national figures—Hsii 
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Shih-yu and Chang Ch’un-ch’iao. The region as a 
whole is close to the national average in the repre- 
sentation of military, party-administrative cadres, 
and mass representatives, but the 3 provincial secre- 
tariats other than that of Shanghai have high mili- 
tary representation (especially Chekiang and Kiang- 
su) and weak mass representation. In Fukien, there 
are several prominent civilian cadres who have been 
rehabilitated after serious declines during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. In contrast, the Shanghai cadres 
represent those who profited most from the Cultural 
Revolution in terms of career advancement. Linkage 
to the party center also looks different depending 
upon whether or not Shanghai is included. Including 
Shanghai, 14 of the 22 full secretaries are 10th CC 
members—3 on the Politburo, plus 8 other full and 
3 alternate CC members. Without Shanghai, the 
figure falls to 7 CC members out of 15, with only 4 
of these serving as full CC members and the rest as 
alternates. 

In the South-Central region, the cradle of the con- 


Li Te-sheng (left) and Hua Kuo-feng (right), former party bosses in Anhwei and Hunan Pr 
tively. Li is pictured in Shenyang in October 1974, ten months after being transferred there to replace Ch’en 
Hsi-lien as Commander of the Shenyang Military Region. Hua is shown in Peking shortly before he began his 
rapid rise through the post of Minister of Public Security to Premier of the People’s Republic of China. 
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temporary Chinese Communist Party, a similar situa- 
tion prevails. Two of the 4 provinces making up this 
region, namely, Hupeh and Kiangsi, have witnessed 
significant changes in their secretariats, resulting 
from a combination of factors—death, transfer, and 
dismissals. The relative stability of Anhwei and 
Hunan again may be due in part to the credentials 
of two strong men recently connected with these 
provinces, Li Te-sheng and Hua Kuo-feng. Military 
representation is quite strong, 14 of the 29 full sec- 
retaries being professional military men, 12 being 
party-administrative cadres, and 3 being mass rep- 
resentatives. Many of the second category, more- 
over, are recently rehabilitated. Ties with the party 
center are relatively weak, with only 10 of the 29 
full secretaries serving on the 10th CC, including 1 
Politburo member, 4 other full and 5 alternate CC 
members. . 

In the Southwest also, significant changes have 
occurred, some of them as a result of natural causes 
and others as a result of political upheaval. For ex- 


ovinces, respec- 


—Photos by UPI and Charles Paynter/Camera Press. 


ample, while the First Secretary of Szechwan died in 


1972, about a year later the Second Secretary of the 
province disappeared. The First Secretary of Kwei- 
chow also left the political scene for unknown rea- 
sons. Many of the new party-administrative cadres 
are rehabilitated men, some having undergone severe 
criticism and dismissal earlier. Here, too, the mili- 
tary play a sizable role, holding precisely one-half 
of the 16 full secretaryships, with the remainder held 
by party-administrative cadres, there being no mass 
representatives. Linkage to the party center is good, 
with 10 of the 16 full secretaries on the 10th CG: 
albeit at relatively low levels (5 full and 5 alternate 
members). 

Looking at the South, we note that once again 
changes have been both significant and recent. The 
Kwangtung First Secretary has been shifted and re- 
placed by the Kwangsi First Secretary, and there 
have been other changes due to death and transfer. 
Again, a certain “civilianization” has taken place. 
Military representation in this region is relatively 
low, with only 3 out of 10 identifiable secretaries 
being professional military men as against 7 party- 
administrative cadres (including some who were 
recently rehabilitated) and no known mass repre- 
sentatives (2 secretaries were unidentified). Ties to 
the party center are reasonably strong, with 6 out 
of 12 secretaries of the two provinces being on the 


10th CC. 


Finally, there is the far West. Comprising the two 


| border provinces of Sinkiang and Tibet, this region 


shows the stability at the top characteristic of most 
frontier areas. While the military comprise only 7 
of the 14 identifiable full secretaries, they occupy 
Strategic positions. The 6 party-administrative cadres 
have a heavy representation of the non-Han elements 


| SO important in these two provinces, and the single 
| Mass representative is likewise of local ethnic Origin. 


Linkage to the center is reasonably good, with 5 full 
and 1 alternate CC members out of a total of 15 
secretaries. 


A Summary 


What conclusions are warranted on the basis of 
this examination? First, betokening this era of tran- 
sition and uncertainty—still less than a decade re- 
moved from the Cultural Revolution—the role of 
professional military men in the Chinese Communist 
Party is still very substantial. It is vastly greater than 
in the Soviet Union, or in other established Com- 
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munist regimes. This becomes apparent when we 
survey the current status of the military in provincial 
and municipal party secretariats. The military ac- 
counts for between 40 and 50 percent of the secre- 
taries in all frontier areas, in the three municipalities 
as a group, and in all but one of the main geographic 
regions. Only in the South did the military drop 
below this percentage (to 30 percent) as of the end 
of 1975. Shanghai, to be sure, stands out as a major 
individual exception, a fact that may continue to 
have important political implications. The military 
also provide a majority of the provincial first secre- 
taries. Their presence is particularly Strong in the 
frontier areas; the first secretaries of all six provinces 
facing the USSR and Outer Mongolia are military 
men, signaling the supreme importance of security. 
In the metropolitan secretariats, on the other hand, 
the first secretaries are in each case veteran party- 
administrative cadres. 

However, the percentage of military professionals 
among provincial secretaries has declined appre- 
ciably in the past five years, going from approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the full secretaryships in 1971 
to slightly less than one-half of such positions at the 
end of 1975. More significant may be the pro- 
nounced shift that has taken place in the kind of 
military professionals serving as provincial/metro- 
politan secretaries. Both in numbers and as a 
percentage of the total persons holding provincial 
secretaryships, troop commanders have declined 
sharply; on the other hand, political commissars 
continue to account for one-fourth of all such offi- 
cials. This is logical, of course, if the party is to 
reduce the risk of military control, for the com- 
missars are in fact political-military cadres, i.e., 
liaison officials between army and party, and—since 
they have no military authority over troops—are 
presumably less inclined to violate the principle of 
“the party in control.” The extent to which they can 
serve as party watchdogs over the armed forces and 
influence or direct the actions of commanders in the 
event of crisis remains uncertain, to be sure. 

Of equal importance, perhaps, is the fact that 
Currently a high percentage of the military men on 
the provincial secretariats, both commissars and 
commanders, hold service posts only within military 
districts (which are coterminous with the provinces), 
whereas officers of the larger military regions have 
been largely removed from party roles at the provin- 
cial-municipal level. Presumably, this was done to 
reduce the danger of a new “warlordism,” since the 
commanders of China’s eleven military regions have 
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enormous power at their disposal and have, in some 
cases in the past, evidently posed a threat to party 
Supremacy. 

When these points have been made, however, the 
initial conclusion still holds. The military role within 
the CCP continues to be a truly formidable one at 
the provincial as well as other levels, lending a strong 
element of uncertainty to the future of Chinese poli- 
tics. Here, of course, it is difficult to separate cause 
and effect. While the history of the Chinese Commu- 
nists bears out Mao’s thesis that power comes out of 
the barrel of a gun, recent develooments— including 
the very great instabilities emanating from the Cul- 
tural Revolution—have provided continuing justifi- 
cation for the military to play a powerful political role, 
regardless of any ambitions the military might have 
on its own account. Nor can one guarantee that 
future increases in the scope of that role will not 
occur; this will depend upon developments in the 
coming years. Does the substantial emphasis on the 
people’s militia in the recent past represent an 
additional effort (emanating from the so-called “radi- 
cals’) to build up their power against potential oppo- 
sition within the PLA? 

When we turn to the party-administrative con- 
tingent among the provincial secretaries, we can 
discern three impressive developments over the past 
four years. First, a “civilianization” process has taken 
place since the immediate post-Cultural Revolution 
period when China was close to martial law. The 
share of civilian cadres has grown from 28 to 43 
percent of the total full secretaries, with important 
increases also occurring in the share of civilians 
among the first secretaries. 

Second, while the Cultural Revolution was a catas- 
trophe for a large majority of the old cadres, it was 
beneficial to the particular group which managed to 
ride the victorious tides. This group is especially 
strong in Shanghai, but it has representatives in a 
great many of the provincial and municipal secre- 
tariats. 

Finally, the past few years have witnessed the re- 
markable return to political life of many who were 
purged or mistreated during the Cultural Revolution. 
Indeed, approximately one-half of the current full 
secretaries classified as party-administrative cadres 
fit into this category. 

Needless to say, the ingredients of conflict are 
mightily present in this situation. When purger and 
purgee are being pushed back together, can past 
memories be blotted out? When the Cultural Revolu- 
tion itself remains a burning issue, are there not 
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bound to be conflicting interpretations of its value? 
When policies, old and new, are being debated, will 
not the shadow of the recent past hang over the 
political landscape? And while Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
could be heralded at one point as a man who had 
seen the error of his ways and made a “‘sincere self- 
criticism,” was he not also a constant symbol of 
those who had been wronged by zealots? In any case, 
his second demise must send waves of uneasiness 
among those whose rehabilitations parallel his, and 
who owe their restoration to him and like-minded 
individuals. Despite pledges that the current anti- 
rightist campaign is to be limited, with culprits being 
allowed to purify themselves and mend their ways, 
do not the removal of Teng and the stormy waves 
that lash at Chou En-lai’s memorial suggest the diffi- 
culties invo!ved in containing that campaign? 

We also find signs that another product of the 
Cultural Revolution—the mass representative—is 
slowly acquiring an increased presence at the pro- 
vincial-municipal secretariat level. More importantly, 
those from the group that seem destined for long 
and successful political careers are becoming insti- 
tutionalized not merely through the party, but also 
via the traditional front organizations that were 
stripped of their old leadership in the course of the 
Cultural Revolution. A new elite is emerging via the 
labor, peasant, women’s, and youth organizations. 
The revamping of these units and the ouster of num- 
erous older cadres have provided opportunities for 
some younger or at least fresher elements to move 
up rapidly. How firm or how precarious their position 
in the new order will be remains to be determined, 
but it seems likely that, as individuals, some of them 
are destined to become part of the post-Mao political 
elite. 

If the mass representatives provide the party with 
a growing but still fragile horizontal link with the 
front organizations, paralleling the linkage provided 
by military figures (particularly the political com- 
missars) with the armed forces, what are the vertical 
linkages from the provinces to the party center? 
Here, as we have seen, the connection is a solid one, 
with 49 percent of all provincial full secretaries cur- 
rently sitting on the party Central Committee. More- 
over, in this regard, the mass representatives and 
party-administrative cadres are both favored over 
the military secretaries. This no doubt represents an 
effort to bolster civilian control of the party at the 
national level and in some measure to counter- 
balance the regional and provincial power of the 
military. It is also clear from the data that the degree 
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the “victors” of the Cultural Revolution period are 
entrenched. 

As we have indicated, such Stability in the pro- 
vinces is related in part to the presence or continu- 
ing influence of local-regional “strong men,” indi- 
viduals whose upward political mobility and presence 
at the center serves to protect subordinates. In such 
cases, seeming stability can mask a highly trouble- 
some local situation, and one cannot preclude rapid 
and unexpected changes in the future. At the same 
time, there can be no doubt that in those provinces 
where serious problems are rife and protracted, 
whether the issues are essentially factional or policy- 
oriented, changes at the secretariat level are likely 
to become ultimately necessary. It is hardly acci- 
dentat that Chekiang has witnessed major changes in 
its secretariat in recent times and that important 
aiterations have also occurred in Kwangtung. 

Finally, one cannot emphasize too strongly the 
unique political character of the Shanghai secre- 
tariat. In terms of the high degree of party-cadre and 
mass representation and the paucity of professional 
military men, in the age-mix of the leading secre- 
taries and their relationship to the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, and in terms of interaction with the center, this 
body is truly different from the secretariats of the 
other municipalities and provinces. But is it a har- 
binger of the future as Chairman Mao undoubtedly 
hopes, or merely symbol of his last hurrah—destined 
to be challenged by other, possibly more powerful 
forces? 

In sum, while it would be foolish to attempt any 
precise forecasts concerning the Chinese leadership, 
it seems clear that political instability is likely 
to be a recurrent phenomenon in this still embrycnic 
State. Mao will leave behind him a combination of 
weak institutions and strong personalities, a recent 
histery of deep and bitter factionalism, and a poiitical 
style which periodically directs campaigns against 
those persons who would claim a share of central 
power. Future instability may continue to be con- 
fined to elitist circles as it has essentially been since 
the Cultural Revolution, or it may, spill over into the 
mass sector, affecting productivity and public order. 
But the most improbable development would be the 
continuation of widespread tranquillity in the im- 
mediate post-Mao era. 
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of linkage to the center is closely correlated to the 
relative importance of a municipality or province 
within the national political and economic structure. 
Thus, Shanghai enjoys clear Supremacy at this point, 
followed by Peking, with such geographic regions as 
the North, Southeast, Southwest, and South also 
prominently represented. Proportionate to their re- 
spective numbers of full secretaries, the degree of 
representation of the Northeast, Northwest, and 
South-Central regions is much lower. Similarly, 
frontier regions get disproportionately low represen- 
tation. As one might expect, linkages to the center 
are greatest for the “heartland” areas of China, es- 
pecially the eastern regions below the Great Wall, 
which form the hub of national politics and the locus 
of much of the nation’s production and where the 
great bulk of China’s population resides. 

The basic threefold division of the PRC’s political 
elite used for purposes of analysis here appears to 
be accepted, at least implicity, by Chinese spokes- 
men as well. At the same time, as noted earlier, one 
must be aware of the growing tendency to assign 
individuals from each of these categories—the mili- 
tary, party-administrative cadres, and mass repre- 
sentatives—to dual and triple roles cutting across 
the institutional spectrum. This tends to create a 
new kind of ‘generalist’ and complex new linkages. 
This process of interpenetration may provide checks 
on the type of narrow institutional allegiances which 
would represent a further threat to political Stability. 
This is a method sanctioned by both Communist and 
centuries-old Chinese tradition. 

As we have earlier emphasized, there is no neces- 
Sary correlation between the degree of Stability of 
membership of a given secretariat and stability of 
the province or municipality concerned. Yet we can 
detect some relationships of this nature by matching 
the known events of recent years against the data 
pertaining to secretariats. In broad terms, South 
China—the site of China’s modern rebellions and 
revolutionary movements—remains subject to the 
greatest fluctuations within top party levels. In com- 
parative terms, the North has been very stable during 
the past five years. And particularly stable have been 
the frontier regions where the presence of the mili- 
tary at the very top of the party structure is uni- 
formly strong. Stability has also characterized the 
municipalities, notably Shanghai and Peking, where 
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Peking and the Asian Power Balance 


By A. Doak Barnett 


ince the late 1960's, the far-reaching changes 
that have taken place in China’s foreign policies 
and international relationships, paralleling im- 
portant changes in the policies and positions of the 
other major powers in East Asia, have profoundly 
altered the basic pattern of international relations 
in the region. The development of a bitter military 
confrontation between China and the Soviet Union 
and the intense competition between these two pow- 
ers throughout East Asia (and worldwide), the limited 
détente between Peking and Washington, and the 
full normalization of Sino-Japanese relations rapidly 
and dramatically altered the basic configuration of 
big-power relations in the region between 1968 and 
1972. During this same period, the United States’ 
disengagement from the Indochinese states and its 
moves to reduce its military presence elsewhere in 
Asia, the Soviet Union’s efforts to step up its diplo- 
matic, economic, and naval activities in the region, 
and Japan’s steady expansion of its economic in- 
fluence also had far-reaching effects. The result has 
been the emergence of a new kind of four-power 
pattern of relationships among the major powers, to 
which all the smaller nations in the region have been 
compelled to adjust in varying ways and degrees. 
Although, as indicated, changes in the policies of 
all four major powers have helped to create this new 
situation, it is clear that shifts in Peking’s foreign 
policy strategy have been fundamental in transform- 
ing the nature of the international balance in the 
EO RN rn eo SE nD Os MP at Mie sie Ee 
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region. Many of these shifts have appeared to involve 
dramatic reversals of past policies, and the seeming 
suddenness of some of them has startled world opin- 
ion. Inevitably, they have posed a variety of questions 
about the basic motivations and objectives underly- 
ing Peking’s foreign policies. 

When and why did China’s leaders decide to adopt 
what seemed to be a radically new overall foreign 
policy strategy? Are Peking’s new policies likely to 
continue unchanged into the indefinite future, or 
are further major changes possible or likely? What 
variables are likely to work for continuity, or for 
change, in Chinese policies in the period immediately 
ahead? What can one deduce from Peking’s recent 
policy shifts about fundamental Chinese priorities 
and goals in dealing with the outside world? 


The Military-Security Factor 


It is obvious to any student of Peking’s foreign 
policies that there is no single key to an understand- 
ing of what the Chinese Communists’ basic approach 
to foreign affairs is. China’s policies, like those of 
other nations, are shaped by a multiplicity of atti- 
tudes, forces, and factors. Ideological beliefs clearly 
have a significant influence on the Chinese leaders’ 
world views and strategic prescriptions, especially 
regarding long-term goals. So, too, do historically- 
rooted cultural attitudes and the intense nationalist 
feelings that have moved all modern Chinese leaders. 
Many of Peking’s policies can best be understood as 
quite pragmatic, ad hoc attempts to pursue very 
limited and immediate national interests and to 
enhance in a very general way China’s international 
influence. Some Chinese policies represent deliber- 
ate initiatives taken by Peking’s leaders. Many, how- 
ever, are essentially reactive; Chinese leaders, like 
leaders elsewhere, spend much of their time and en- 
ergy determining how to respond to actions taken by 


others—that is, deciding how to cope with external 
pressures and forces impinging on them from the 
changing international environment. Domestic politics 
and debates determine many foreign policy decisions 
in China, as elsewhere. So, too, do economic impera- 
tives and the changing views within the Chinese 
leadership on how best to achieve their development 
goals. 

Analysis of the Chinese Communists’ approach to 
international affairs must take full account of the 
multiplicity of such factors that influence particular 
policies; when realities are complex, there is no 
virtue in ignoring the complexities. However, it is also 
important to try to understand what Chinese priori- 
ties are, to assess what weight Peking gives to dif- 
ferent concerns and objectives (especially when 
various goals appear to be in conflict), and to try to 
judge what factors have been the primary deter- 
minants of the major shifts that have periodically 
taken place in Peking’s overail foreign policy strategy. 

The central thesis of this brief essay is that, al- 
though ideology clearly influences Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders’ perceptions of the world, and of how 
to deal with it, in important ways, and although 
many economic and other interests shape particular 
Chinese policies, the primary factors determining 
Peking’s most important decisions on overall foreign 
policy strategy are related above all to their military- 
security concerns, viewed in a broad geopolitical 
context. The major shifts in China’s overall foreign 
policy can best be understood, therefore, in terms 
of changes in the Peking leaders’ perception of 
external threats and in their strategic decisions 
on how best to try to cope with such threats.’ 

In the late 1960's, for example, the crucial factor 
influencing Chinese policy was the deterioration of 
Sino-Soviet re!ations to the point of possible military 
conflict, a development which led Peking’s leaders to 
conclude—apparently during 1968-69—that the 
Russians now posed a greater and more immediate 
danger to China’s security than the Americans did. 
The Chinese leaders’ opening to the United States 
and their normalization of relations with Japan, as 
we!l as important adjustments they made in policies 
toward both Northeast and Southeast Asia, followed 
logically from that conclusion. 

More than is generally recognized, moreover, 
military-security factors were the critical ones at 
al i a YT A a a 


1 This article draws upon research and analysis that the author has 
done for a book-length study, China and the Major Powers in 
East Asia, which is now completed in draft and is to be published by 
the Brookings Institution in late 1976 or early 1977. 
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Key Stages in the development of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict from the late 1950's on. Much of the writing 
on the Sino-Soviet conflict, especially in the 1960’s, 
focused on the ideological differences between 
Peking and Moscow. There is no doubt that ideologi- 
cal—as well as cultural, economic, and many other 
—factors must be taken fully into account in any 
comprehensive analysis of how the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute evolved over the years. On balance, however, 
the evidence we now have suggests that the most 
important Sino-Soviet differences were precipitated 
by conflicts over military-security issues. 

In my view, there were three crucial turning points 
in the Sino-Soviet conflict, each of which qualitative- 
ly changed relationships between the two countries. 
The first was during 1957-59. These years witnessed 
a divergence of broad Soviet and Chinese strategies 
toward the United States. Moscow moved toward a 
coexistence policy (or what would now be called 
détente) vis-a-vis Washington, and Peking feared 
that this would seriously compromise important 
Chinese national interests—in the Taiwan area and 
elsewhere—which the Chinese leaders at that time 
believed to require a confrontation policy toward the 
United States. The crisis resulting from Peking’s 
bombardment of the Chinese Nationalist-held island 
of Quemoy in 1958 made clear to the Chinese Com- 
munists the limits of the assistance which the 
Russians were prepared to give them under the 
Sino-Soviet alliance; it also heightened Soviet anxie- 
ties that the Chinese could involve the USSR in 
military conflicts that Moscow wished to stay out of. 
'n this same period, disputes over naval issues fur- 
ther highlighted Sino-Soviet differences on basic 
military-security questions. Finally, in 1959, soon 
after the disagreements over the offshore islands 
crisis and naval issues, Moscow ended its aid to 
China’s nuclear weapons development program— 
clearly a major blow to Peking. The net effect of 
these developments was to convince Chinese leaders 
that the Sino-Soviet alliance was of limited utility to 
them (and to create doubts about the alliance in 
Moscow as well). (Peking’s 1960 ideological offen- 
sive against Moscow, it should be noted, followed 
rather than preceded these developments.) 

The second major turning point was in 1962-63. 
Again, basic differences focused on nuclear issues. 
When the Russians moved toward agreement with 
the Americans on a limited nuclear test-ban treaty, 


2 For a detailed supporting analysis of the 1958 offshore islands 
crisis—with documentation—see the discussion on pp. 38-39. 
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the Chinese requested Moscow not to go through with 
it. The Russians, however, chose to do so anyway, 
and the Chinese regarded this as an act of Soviet- 
American collusion aimed primarily at them. From 
Peking’s perspective, the signing of the agreement 
was probably a “point of no return” symbolizing the 
end, for all practical purposes, of the Sino-Soviet 
pact aS an operative military alliance. (Again, 
Peking’s intensification of ideological debate with 
Moscow followed rather than preceded a major 
falling-out on concrete policy issues. In 1963-64, the 
Chinese brought many previous policy disagreements 
touching upon concrete national interests into the 
open.) 


Text footnotes 3 through 8 appear on p. 40. 


IT IS THIS WRITER’S judgment that the offshore islands crisis 
of 1958 was a critical event which helped to increase the 
mutual disenchantment between Peking and Moscow and 
probably had a direct influence on Moscow's decision to cut 
off nuclear-weapons aid to China—an act which clearly had 
far-reaching effects on overall Sino-Soviet relations. 

Within both the scholarly and the government research 
communities, there have been different judgments as to the 
nature of Sino-Soviet relations during the crisis and the effects 
of the crisis. Some analysts have long maintained that the 
Crisis resulted in serious strains between Peking and Moscow.? 
Others have argued, however, that the Soviets gave the 
Chinese the kind of support they wanted.2 

Although it is impossible to find definitive “proof” for any 
One view, the information now available—ncluding new data 
that have only recently come to light—strongly supports the 
thesis that the crisis did contribute significantly to growing 
Sino-Soviet strains and to the ultimate split. 

As is well known, the Chinese have publicly charged that 
Moscow's statements of support for China on September 7 
and 19, 1958, did not come until after “there was no possi- 
bility that a nuclear war [with the United States] would break 
out and no need for the Soviet Union to support China with its 
nuclear weapons. It was only when they were clear that this 
was the situation that the Soviet leaders expressed their sup- 
port for China.” * Although some analysts have expressed 
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1 See, for example, Donald S. Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet Conflict, 
1956-61, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1967, pp. 206-16, 
and John R. Thomas, ‘‘The Limits of Alliance: The Quemoy Crisis of 
1958,’’ in Raymond L. Garthoff, Ed., Sino-Soviet Military Relations, 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1966, pp. 114-49. 

2 See, for example, Morton H. Halperin, China and the Bomb, New 
York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1965, p. 55, footnote 46. 

3 See “Statement by the Spokesman of the Chinese Government,” 
Sept. 1, 1963; text in Garthoff, op. cit., pp. 233 ff. 
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The third major turning point converted the long- 
developing rift between Peking and Moscow from 
a political conflict into a military confrontation. From 
the Chinese perspective, the combination of the 
Soviet military buildup around China from 1965 on, 
Moscow's intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
and the Sino-Soviet border clashes in 1969 raised 
the possibility that Moscow might be considering a 
military attack on China.* Moreover, Peking’s leaders 
probably felt that even if Moscow was not planning 
to attack, it was nevertheless pursuing a hostile 
policy of military-backed pressure on China (similar, 
in Chinese eyes, to American policy during the Dulles 
era). Their conclusion, clearly, was that China’s pri- 
ority immediate foreign policy objective should be to 
do everything possible to deter any Soviet attack and 


The 1958 Quemoy Crisis: 


skepticism about the validity of this claim, it seems quite 
plausible in light of a number of facts that have subsequently 
emerged. 

It now appears very likely, on the basis of statements made 
by both the Russians and the Chinese, that Mao Tse-tung did 
not inform Nikita Khrushchev about what China really planned 
to do regarding the offshore islands, when Khrushchev visited 
Peking on July 31-August 3, 1958, just before the serious 
Crisis developed. One of Moscow’s top government China spe- 
cialists, M. S. Kapitsa, says that although Chinese plans for 
action at Quemoy had been made during Khrushchev’s stay 
in Peking, the Chinese “did not consider it necessary to 
inform him of this.” * Mao has also indicated that his talks 
with Khrushchev “did not contain a word about the question 
of the Taiwan situation.” ° 

Some recent Soviet statements directly link the crisis with 
the problem of nuclear risks and the change in Moscow’s 
nuclear aid policy. In an interview with this writer in Moscow 
on April 26, 1974, M. S. Kapitsa, the Soviet China specialist 
just cited, who is chief of the First Far Eastern Department, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, threw new light on the importance 
of the crisis from the Soviet perspective. He stated the fol- 
lowing: In part because Mao had not informed Khrushchev of 
his specific plans regarding the offshore islands, the Soviet 
leadership was disturbed when the crisis heated up. To dis- 
cuss the situation, Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko made a 
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4 See M. S. Kapitsa, Communist China—Two Decades—Two Policies, 
Moscow, The Political Literature Publishing House, 1969, trans. in 
Joint Publications Research Service, Reports (Washington, DC), No. 
51425, Sept. 22, 1971, p. 194. 

5 See Allen S. Whiting, ‘‘New Light on Mao—3. Quemoy 1958: Mao’s 
Miscalculations,”’ The China Quarterly (London), June 19755 ps269) 
quoting from a speech by Mao on November 30, 1958, unpublished 
at the time in China but contained in Mao Tse-tung Ssu-hsiang 
Wan-sui (Long Live Mao Tse-tung’s Thought), n.p., August 1969, p. 254. 


to try to build new counterweights to check the 
growth of Soviet influence—first of all in East Asia, 
but worldwide as well. The decisions to open rela- 
tions with the United States (which was seen as a 
nation whose power had peaked and begun to wane’®) 
and to normalize relations with Japan (which was 


seen as a prime target of Soviet efforts to encircle. 


China in both a political and a broad strategic sense‘) 
were accompanied by significant shifts in Chinese 
policy toward both Northeast Asia and Southeast 
Asia. 

Peking’s primary immediate preoccupation in both 
of these areas now was competition with Moscow for 
influence, rather than competition with Washington. 
The Chinese position regarding Japanese-American 
security ties changed fundamentally; instead of de- 
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secret trip to Peking, taking Kapitsa with him.® In Peking, 
Gromyko and Kapitsa met with the Chinese Politburo on 
September 6. At that meeting, Mao made statements seem- 
ingly indicating a relative lack of concern about the dangers 
of possible nuclear conflict, which the Russians found very 
disturbing. (The plausibility of Kapitsa’s claim is bolstered by 
the fact that in a speech at a Supreme State Conference on 
September 5, the day before the Politburo meeting Kapitsa 
describes, Mao did discuss the nuclear problem and ex- 
pressed his willingness to take risks regarding possible nu- 
clear attack.’) 

Kapitsa went on to say that shortly after this Moscow 
reassessed its policy of nuclear-weapons assistance to China, 
Clearly implying a linkage between the crisis and the change 
in Moscow's policy on nuclear aid. (The Chinese have asserted 
that on June 20, 1959, the Russians unilaterally “tore up” 
their October 15, 1957, agreement to aid China’s nuclear- 
weapons development by providing it with “a sample of an 
atomic bomb and technical data concerning its manufac- 
ture.’’®) 

Thus, the chronology of certain key events during the criti- 
Cal September 4-7 period apparently was as follows: Septem- 
ber 5—Mao’s speech to the Supreme State Conference; ° 


© This trip has never been explicitly mentioned in public print, as 
far as | know, although Kapitsa, on p. 194 of his book, refers in 
passing to a talk between Gromyko and Mao “‘in the beginning of 
September 1958.” 

7 See the extracts of the speech—taken from the text in Mao 
Tse-tung Ssu-hsiang Wan-sui, 1969, pp. 236-37—which are quoted in 
Whiting, /oc. cit., p. 268. 

8 See the August 15, 1963, ‘‘Statement by the Spokesman of the 
Chinese Government—A Comment on the Soviet Government Statement 
of August 3,” in Peking Review, Aug. 16, 1963, p. 14. 

9 See footnote 5. Mao, Chou En-lai, and others made additional 
speeches to the Supreme State Conference, which met September 5-9. 
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nouncing the US-Japan security treaty, the Chinese 
now endorsed it.’ With respect to Korea, Peking, in 
order to outdo Moscow, increased its political sup- 
port of Pyongyang against Seoul and Washington, 
although it apparently continued at the same time to 
exercise a restraining hand on Kim II Sung to dis- 
courage him from military adventurism.® In Southeast 
Asia, Chinese fear of increased Soviet influence (and, 
to a lesser extent, of increased North Vietnamese 
influence as well)—especially in the Indochina area 
—led Peking to do all it could to outbid the Russians 
in a struggle for influence, but its efforts have had 
only mixed results. During 1975, although Cambodia 
adopted a definitely pro-Peking stance, new strains 
developed In relations between Peking and Hanoi 
(which tilted slightly toward Moscow), and Laos tried 


September 6—the Politburo meeting attended by Gromyko, 
as described by Kapitsa, and Radio Peking’s public broadcast 
of Chou En-lai’s statement at the Supreme State Conference 
that China was prepared to resume ambassadorial talks with 
the United States; September 7—Khrushchev’s first letter to 
President Eisenhower supporting China. One plausible hy- 
pothesis, based on these data, is that the Chinese and Soviet 
reactions to US actions were quite different—that Mao 
seemed, to the Russians, to be too willing to take risks, and 
that Khrushchev made his September 7 statement of support 
only after the Russians had made clear to the Chinese the 
limits of Soviet support and induced them to offer to reopen 
Sino-American negotiations. This hypothesis is not “provable,” 
and there are some facts that seem inconsistent with it. It 
can be argued, for example, that the real military dangers of 
the crisis did not recede until after the US Navy had broken 
the blockade of Quemoy in late September, or perhaps not 
even until Peking had issued cease-fire orders in October. 
Moreover, Khrushchev in his memoirs asserts that “we were 
all in favor of Mao Tse-tung’s liquidating these two islands as 
points for assault” on China and indicates that the Russians 
were perplexed when the Chinese later told them that Peking 
had not really wanted to take the islands.?° 

Whether or not one accepts the foregoing hypothesis about 
events during the period September 4-7, however, the state- 
ments made by both the Chinese and Russians convince this 
writer that there were very serious differences between the 
two over the crisis, that these increased Sino-Soviet strains 
significantly, and that they influenced Moscow’s decision to 
cut off Soviet nuclear aid. 


A.D.B. 


10 See Khrushchev Remembers: The Last Testament, trans. and ed. 
by Strcbe Talbott, Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1974, pp. 
262-63. 
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US Secretary of State Dean Rusk is welcomed at the 
Kremlin by Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev for 
the signing of the partial nuclear test-ban treaty on 
August 5, 1963. 


—USIA Photo. 


to balance its relations with both the major Commu- 
nist powers and Vietnam.’ Elsewhere, in non-Commu- 
nist Southeast Asia, China deemphasized (without 
abandoning) the revolutionary component in its poli- 
cies, instead stressing normalized state-to-state re- 


3 See, for example, the August 15, 1963, ‘‘Statement by the 
Spokesman of the Chinese Government—A Comment on the Soviet 
Government Statement of August 3,” in Peking Review, Aug. 16, 1963, 
p. 15. This statement said that the Chinese had sent three memoranda 
to the Soviet government before the signing of the test-ban treaty 
and declared that Peking had ‘‘hoped the Soviet Government would 
not infringe on China’s sovereign rights and act for China in 
assuming an obligation to refrain from manufacturing nuclear 
weapons. ... We hoped that after such earnest counsel from us, the 
Soviet leaders would rein in before reaching the precipice and would 
not render matters irretrievable.” 

4 There is little doubt that the Russians took actions designed to 
exert pressure on China and eventually to pose the threat of possible 
attack, and that the Chinese were genuinely fearful of attack at that 
time. As early as September 1968, Peking charged Moscow with 
‘military provocations over China’s air space,’’ asserting that these 
were “‘in support of atrocities of aggression against Czechoslovakia.” 
(See Peking Review, Sept. 20, 1968, p. 41.) Soviet nuclear and other 
threats during 1968 are discussed in The New York Times, Sept. 18, 
1969, and Harold C. Hinton, The Bear at the Gate, Washington, DC, 
American Enterprise Institute and Hoover Institution, 1971, pp. 29-30. 

5 See, for example, ‘‘Outline of Education on Situation for 
Companies,” translated in /ssues and Studies (Taipei), June 1974, 
pp. 90 ff., and July 1974, pp. 99 ff. This document will be discussed in 
greater detail later. 

® For a brief period during 1970-71, Peking’s propaganda strongly 
attacked Japanese ‘‘militarism,” and Chinese leaders at that time may 
well have actually feared that a decline in the US position in Asia 


lations with Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land.’® Beyond establishing diplomatic ties, it also 
made clear that under existing circumstances—i.e., 
the potential threat that it now sees the Soviet Union 
as posing in the area— it tacitly approves of con- 
tinuing security relationships between non-Commu- 
nist Southeast Asian nations and the United States.” 
Now, Peking repeatedly warns that one should not, 
while expelling a wolf from the front door, let a tiger 
in the back door. 


The New Strategic World View 


In light of these and other changes in Chinese 
policies, as well as in broad international alignments 
affecting the region, it is not surprising that Peking 
has been impelled to redefine publicly its overall 
Strategic world view and to try to explain its new 
policies, and justify them, to skeptics in China. The 
most dramatic official statement of that strategic 
world view was contained in Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s 1974 
UN speech, which analyzed global affairs in terms 
of three worlds.’* Teng identified the two super- 
powers as the First World, the other industrialized 
nations as the Second World, and the developing 
nations in Asia, Africa, and Latin America as the 
Third World. The most important struggle in the 
world, he asserted, is that between the Third World 


might stimulate Tokyo to rearm on a large scale and move toward 
assuming a regional military role. Peking quickly dropped this 
line when openings to the United States and Japan were in the 
offing. ° 

7 As early as the beginning of 1973, Chou En-lai reportedly told a 
visiting Japanese official: ‘Inasmuch as Japan constitutes a nation, 
weapons of self-defense are essential to it.’’ (See the interview with 
Takeo Kimura, Japan's former Minister of Construction, upon his 
return from a visit to China, in Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), Jan. 27, 
1973.) In late 1973, Foreign Minister Chi P’eng-fei reportedly declared 
that ‘“‘it is quite natural for Japan to maintain the security treaty with 
the United States while it lacks sufficient self-defense capacity.” 

(See Kyodo News Service, Dec. 17, 1973.) By 1975, Chou En-lai was 
saying: ‘Japan and the United States should develop even more 
intimate ties.”’ (See “Quarterly Chronicle and Documentation,’ The 
China Quarterly [London], June 1975, pp. 373-74.) Privately, Chinese 
leaders now assert that US-Japan ties are more important than 
China-Japan ties. 

8 When Kim visited Peking in April 1975, the Chinese declared that 
they viewed his regime as the “‘sole legal sovereign state” of Korea 
and strongly backed his demands for a withdrawal of US forces from 
South Korea. By this time, the Chinese were no longer telling 
diplomats of countries other than the US, as they had earlier, that 
they were tolerant of US forces in South Korea. However, the Chinese 
firmly stressed (when Kim was in Peking) the need for ‘peaceful’ 
reunification, and their statements were notably less militant than 
Kim’s. (See the speeches and communiqué in Peking Review, April 25 
and May 2, 1975.) 
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and the First, with support for the Third World to be 
expected from the Second on some issues. Teng also 
proclaimed publicly what had been implicit in 
Peking’s policy for some time—namely, that in the 
Chinese view the socialist camp no longer exists and 
China now belongs to the Third World. 

This new schema (which in some respects is the 
logical culmination of long-developing trends in Chi- 
nese policy that had led to a steadily increasing 
identification with the developing nations on China’s 
part) reveals important aspects of Peking’s current 
approach to what it calls a world of “turbulence and 
unrest.” It is also, however, quite misleading in many 
respects. Despite their current stress on the political 
importance of the Third World, Chinese leaders are 
still concerned, above all, with potential threats to 
their security, and with the need to create effective 
counterweights to such threats. As they now view 
their security problems in a broad geopolitical con- 
text, their perceptions of the current distribution of 
military-relevant power appear to be very similar in 
some respects to the views articulated by Richard 


Nixon and Henry Kissinger in 1971-72—namely, 
a a ee 

* The strains in Sino-Vietnamese relations were doubtless 
exacerbated by Chinese seizure of the Paracel Islands, which North 
Vietnam also claimed. 

10 Peking, while endorsing anti-subversion statements, did not, 
however, stop its public encouragement of Southeast Asian Communist 
parties or the radio broadcasts originating in China directed to them, 
and this continued to disturb non-Communist Southeast Asian 
governments. 

11 See “Quarterly Chronicle and Documentation,’”’ The China 
Quarterly, September 1975, pp. 597-600; December 1975, pp. 809-12. 

12 See the text in Peking Review, April 12, 1974, Supplement. 
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that there are really five major power centers which 
can play key roles in the current balance in the 
world: the Soviet Union, the United States, Western 
Europe, China, and Japan. To judge by Peking’s ac- 
tual foreign policy behavior, as well as by many 
Chinese leaders’ statements (especially private state- 
ments), the central task of all the latter four, as 
Peking sees it, is—or should be—to check the 
Spread of Soviet influence. The Chinese leaders’ 
actions, in short, suggest that they recognize that, 
in relation to immediate security problems, the in- 
dustrial nations are far more important than the 
developing nations. Moreover, Peking does not, in 
reality, treat the two superpowers as a unit, but 
instead distinguishes fairly clearly between them, 
arguing that the contradictions between the two are 
“irreconcilable,” and explicitly or tacitly supporting 
US positions in most conflict situations where Ameri- 
can and Soviet interests clash. 

In sum, Peking now appears to base its policies on 
two different conceptualizations: on the one hand, 
its publicly-articulated three-world schema, in which 
both superpowers are labeled adversaries; and, on 
the other, its unstated view of five major power 
centers, in which the United States is regarded as 
a limited “ally” against the Soviet Union. Although 
overlapping to some extent, these two world views 
are very different in their implications and involve 
inevitable “contradictions.” Both are important, 


since each reveals the basis for certain aspects of 
Chinese policy. But the unstated view is by far the 
more important of the two, at least for the immedi- 


969: at left, an observer post in the Soviet Central Asian oblast of 


Semipalatinsk near Kamennaya Heights, the scene of a clash between Soviet and Chinese troops on August 
13, 1969; at right, armored personnel carriers on Damansky Island in the Ussuri River, several weeks after 
the March 1969 clash between Soviet and Chinese border guards. 
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—Photos by A. Nogaybayev/TASS via Sovfoto and UPI. 
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ate future, because it is more directly relevant to 
Peking’s pressing concerns about China’s security 
problems and to current Maoist thinking on the best 
way to cope with these problems. 

In many respects, a careful examination of what 
Peking actually does is more helpful to an under- 
standing of its basic strategic approach to China’s 
security problems than an exegesis of its public 
programmatic statements. Nevertheless, there are 
several official statements, some published in China 
and some not, which are extremely revealing with 
regard to the strategic premises and assumptions 
underlying the current approach of Chinese leaders 
to their priority foreign policy problems. Here it will 
Suffice to cite only two: Mao’s 1940 directive “On 
Policy,’ which was republished—with commentary 
emphasizing its contemporary relevance—in 1971 
(after Kissinger’s visit to China and before Nixon had 
come to Peking);’* and a classified document en- 
titled “Outline of Education on Situation for Com- 
panies,” which was issued by a Yunnan People’s 


Teng Hsiao-p’ing, then Deputy Premier of the State 
Council of the People’s Republic of China, addresses 
the United Nations General Assembly’s special ses- 
sion on raw materials and development on April 10, 
1974. 


—Pictorial Parade. 
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Liberation Army Political Department in April 1973 
for use in indoctrinating PLA men (a copy of this 
document was obtained by the Chinese Nationalists 
and published in 1974). 

“On Policy” is a very revealing exposition of Mao’s | 
basic strategic approach to the problem of coping | 
with the main threat facing China and the Communist | 
Party at any particular time. This approach, which 
crystallized during the war against Japan, embodies 
a distinctive balance-of-power strategy based on | 
united front concepts. The Chinese Communist Party, © 
Mao said in “On Policy,” must follow a “revolutionary 
dual policy.” It must draw distinctions between vari- 
ous sorts of enemies (identifying the main one at any 
time) and also between different sorts of “allies.” 
“We build our policy on these distinctions,” he de- 
Clared. lt is essential, he emphasized, to maintain 
“independence and initiative’; nevertheless, ‘‘our 
basic line is to use all possible foreign help, subject 
to the principle of independent prosecution of the 
war and reliance on our own efforts.’’ However, in 
building a united front, the party should pursue a 
policy that is “neither all alliance and no struggle 
nor all struggle and no alliance, but [which] com- 
bines alliance and struggle,”; it should be a policy of 
“uniting with [potential allies], in so far as they are 
still in favor of resisting” the main enemy and “‘iso- 
lating them, in so far as they are determined to 
oppose” us. “Our tactics,’ he stressed, ‘‘are guided | 
by ...the... principle: to make use of contradic- 
tions, win over the many, oppose the few, and 
crush our enemies one by one.” 

The 1971 commentary written at the time of the 
republication of “On Policy” was designed to use the 
concepts elaborated in that document to explain and © 
justify China’s current moves in the direction of an 
opening toward the United States, and it made 
explicit certain basic points that had been implicit 
but not directly stated in the original. “Chairman 
Mao,” said the commentary, “most clearly distin- 
guished between the primary enemy and the second- 
ary enemy and between the temporary allies and 
the indirect allies.” His “tactical principles” involved 


‘a dialectical unity of firm principles and great flexi- 


13 For the text of ‘‘On Policy,’’ see Mao Tse-tung, Se/ected Works, 
Peking Foreign Languages Press, 1965, Vol. 2, pp. 441 ff. For the 
commentary, see ‘‘Strong Weapon to Unite the People and Defeat the 
Enemy—Study ‘On Policy,’ ”’ in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC), Aug. 18, 
1971. The following quotations are from these texts. 

14 See ‘‘Outline of Education on Situation for Companies,” Joc. cit. 
The following quotations are from this text. There is good reason to 
accept the authenticity of the document. 
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The February 1972 meeting between American President Richard M. Nixon and Chinese Party Chairman 
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Mao Tse-tung in Peking. From the left, Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, interpreter Tang Wen-sheng, Chairman 
Mao, President Nixon, and US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. 


bility” and explicated “the art of waging all kinds of 
struggles in a flexible way” so as to “isolate the pri- 
mary enemy.” The commentary also stressed that 
“the dual policy of alliance and struggle is built on 
the dual character of all allies in the united front.” 
The secret Yunnan document issued in 1973 
analyzed China’s strategic problems in even more 
explicit terms, applying the kind of Maoist concepts 
outlined in “On Policy” to the concrete situation of 
the 1970’s. “The two archenemies facing us are US 
imperialism and Soviet revisionism,” it said. 


We are to fight for the overthrow of these 
two enemies. This has already been written 
into the new party constitution. Nevertheless, are 
we to fight these two enemies simultaneously, using 
the same might? No. Are we to ally ourselves with 
one against the other? Definitely not. We act in light 
of changes in situations, tipping the scale diversely 
at different times. But where is our main point of 
attack, and how are we to exploit their contradic- 
tions? This involves a high level of tactics. 


It then stated, bluntly, that today “Soviet revisionism 
is Our country’s most threatening enemy,” which “has 
been trying to control us and subvert us and destroy 
us”; moreover, it added: “in terms of geographical 
positions, Soviet revisionism abuts on China. From 
this point of view, its threat to our country is much 
greater than that of the United States and much 
more direct.’’ Comparing the United States and the 
Soviet Union, it said: 


The present situation is: US imperialism’s counter- 
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revolutionary global strategy has met with repeated 
setbacks; its aggressive power has been weakened; 
and hence, it has had to make some retraction and 
adjustment of its strategy. Soviet revisionism, on the 
other hand, is stretching its arms in all directions 
and is expanding desperately. It is more crazy, adven- 
turist and deceptive. That is why Soviet revisionism 
has become our country’s most dangerous and most 
important enemy. 


The document denounced “‘some comrades” who 
“slander and vilify us, saying that our talks with the 
United States meant a ‘collusion between China and 
the United States,’ an ‘alliance with the United States 
against the Soviet Union,’ etc.” Such people have a 
“low ability to make distinctions”; in reality, though 
Sino-American talks are “alike in form” to Soviet- 
American talks, they are ‘different in essence.” “It 
is necessary to have problems settled with Nixon, 
temporarily,” in part because this will ‘open up the 
gate of contacts between the people of China and the 
United States,” but also because the US-China open- 
ing “frustrates the strategic deployment of the Soviet 
revisionists,” aggravates the contradictions between 
the United States and the Soviet Union,” “aggra- 
vates the contradictions between US imperialism and 
its lackeys,” “benefits our liberation of Taiwan,” and 
“delays a world war and gains time for us to step up 
domestic construction and to make good prepara- 
tions for a world war.” 

These analyses highlight Mao’s distinctive balance- 
of-power approach to dealing with external threats. 
The essence of this approach can be summarized, 
in simplified form, in the following basic principles: 
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(1) The party (and China) should first of all clearly 
identify the principal enemy at any particular time 
and then should focus its main efforts on combating 
that enemy. (2) In confronting this enemy, it should 
be flexible and exploit all possible contradictions, and 
it should try to form as broad a united front as feasi- 
ble, one that will include all who can be induced to 
Oppose the main enemy. (3) In doing this, however, 
it should maintain a strong posture of self-reliance 
and should not compromise its essential “independ- 
ence and initiative.” (4) This means that united front 
“alliances” should be viewed as tactical alignments 
that are essentially limited and temporary. 

This distinctive Maoist approach was first evolved, 
as already noted, during the Chinese Communists’ 
domestic struggle for power, but it was then applied 
to foreign policy problems, especially in the early 
1940’s. In the 1970’s, it was revived and strongly 
reemphasized. It represents a conscious effort to 
apply to foreign policy the kind of flexible united 
front strategies that Mao had promoted during 
China’s internal struggles; in a subtle fashion, it also 
reflects the longstanding Chinese tradition of using 
“barbarians to oppose barbarians.”’ One can argue that 
most Chinese leaders during the past century, in 
attempting to cope with external threats from a 
position of weakness, have pursued strategies that 
are comparable in some respects.” 


The Overall Historical Record 


Returning to the fundamental question of the 
impact of military-security problems, and Chinese 
Communist conceptions of how best to deal with 
them, on China’s overall foreign policy strategies 
during the past three to four decades, | would argue 
that to understand Chinese Communist foreign policy 
behavior it is important to keep the following facts 
(or, if you prefer, propositions) in mind: 

(1) For 30-plus years—since well before 1949 
(when the Chinese Communist Party was. still 
struggling for power, although it already was, in 
effect, a “state within a state” and had begun evolv- 
ing a “foreign policy” of its own)—the Chinese Com- 
munists’ overriding foreign policy preoccupation has 
been how to deal with the three major powers most 
deeply involved in Chinese affairs: Japan, the Soviet 


15 The Nationalists’ policy of alignment with the United States 
against Japan, while different in many respects, had certain 
features in common with the Maoist approach. 


Union, and the United States. (2) For virtually all of 


this period, they have seen at least one of these 
powers as posing an actual or imminent military 
threat to China’s (and the CCP’s) basic security or 
very Survival. (3) Generally, they have identified one 
of these powers as posing the main threat (Japan 
from the 1930’s until the mid-1940’s, the United 
States from at least 1950 until the late 1960’s, and 
the Soviet Union from the late 1960’s on), and they 
have usually focused their main efforts on the task of 
deterring or combating that power. (4) Throughout 
this period, they have been in a position of great 
military inferiority vis-a-vis the other powers which 
they have seen as threatening them, and they have 
been acutely aware of this fact. Their problem, 
therefore, has been how to deal with militarily- 
Superior and actually or potentially threatening 
powers from a position of relative weakness. (5) 
Their fundamental approach has been, while building 
up their own power to the extent they could, to try 
to strengthen their own position and weaken that of 
their main enemy by employing united-front-based | 
balance-of-power strategies and tactics. In doing so, 
they have been very sensitive to the real military | 
balance; however, they have also placed great em- | 
phasis on political and psychological factors in the 
changing ‘“‘balance of forces.” While their strategies: | 
have been essentially defensive in a basic military 
sense, their policies have often been offensive in a | 
political sense (and, it should be added, have fre- 
quently been seen by their adversaries as posing 
threats to these adversaries’ security interests, there- 
by helping to create situations of tension and con- 
flict which have on many occasions increased the | 
apparent threats to China’s security). | 

Despite the validity, in my view, of the above | 
generalizations, Peking over the years has by no |. 
means been consistent, or consistently successful, | 
in applying all of the concepts involved in what might |. 
be labeled the “classical Maoist united-front, balance- 
of-power strategy,” as articulated by Mao in 1940. 
The prescriptions outlined in “On Policy” did shape 
the Chinese Communists’ foreign policies in the early 
1940’s, when the party pursued a very flexible | 
united-front approach in its attempt to mobilize all 
possible support in the struggle against Japan. New 
data that have recently come to light on the late 
1930’s and early 1940’s, as well as new studies of | 
Chinese Communist foreign policies in that period, 
indicate, for example, that the party’s leaders were 
prepared to go considerably further than has gen- 
erally been assumed to try to form a tactical align- | 
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ment with the United States in order to obtain 
American military aid.’® 

In the late 1940’s, however, Peking’s decision to 
ally with the Soviet Union in order to cope with 
what the Chinese Communist leaders apparently saw 
as a serious potential threat from US power based in 
Japan (and still linked to the Chinese Nationalists), 
was consistent with the principles outlined in “On 
Policy” in some respects, but not in others. For a 
period of time, especially in the cold war years just 
before and during the Korean conflict, Peking (and 
Moscow as well) adopted a rigid ‘“two-camp” view of 
the world, which involved a virtual abandonment of 
the kind of flexibility that Mao had earlier espoused. 
This began to change from 1952 on, and eventually 
Peking worked assiduously to build an anti-American 
united front, periodically changing and_ steadily 
broadening its definition of whom to try to include 
in it. During 1955-56, at the height of the so-called 
Bandung period, Chinese policy was extraordinarily 
flexible; at that time, Peking took various initiatives 
apparently designed to reduce the level of tension in 
China’s confrontation with the United States, even 
though the Chinese leadership still regarded Wash- 
ington as Peking’s principal enemy. 

In a basic sense, however, the policy of close 
alliance with the Soviet Union compromised certain 
important Maoist concepts—or instincts. Instead of 
maintaining a self-reliant posture, the Chinese Com- 
munists moved increasingly into a position of de- 
pendency on Moscow in the 1950’s in ways which 
seriously weakened China’s “independence and 
initiative.” This was, in many respects, an aberration, 
at least in terms of classical Maoist concepts, and 
there is little doubt that Mao himself subsequently 
regarded it as such. 

Then, as the Sino-Soviet split widened, China in 
the 1960's found itself in the worst of all possible 
worlds, particularly from the Maoist strategic per- 
Spective. Instead of confronting only one principal 
enemy, Peking now faced two (plus India and Japan), 
and the leadership became increasingly concerned 
about anti-Chinese collusion between Moscow and 
Washington. In this situation, with China increasing- 
se et ye 


16 See, especially, US Department of State, Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1944: China, Washington DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1967, and Foreign Relations of the United States, 1945: China, 
Washington DC, US Government Printing Office, 1969. | am grateful, 
also, to two scholars for sharing with me their still-unpublished drafts 
of two excellent studies on the period: Steven Goldstein, The View 
From Yenan: Chinese Communist Perspectives on International 
Relations, 1937-1941, and James Reardon-Anderson, Yenan: The 
Foreign Policy of Self-Reliance. 
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Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, center, flanked by 
other members of the PRC’s delegation at the open- 
ing of the Asian-African Conference in Bandung, In- 
donesia, on April 18, 1955. 


—Wide World. 


ly isolated, the Chinese leaders put more and more 
emphasis on the potential importance of Third World 
nations. However, their efforts to build a united front 
among these nations against both the superpowers 
had only limited results in the 1960's; in fact, at the 
height of the Cultural Revolution, when Peking’s 
leaders turned inward to an extreme degree, China 
was exceptionally isolated and vulnerable, lacking 
any effective foreign support to counterbalance the 
two superpowers, both of which, as Chinese leaders 
Saw it, now posed serious security threats to China. 

The dramatic shifts in China’s foreign policies 
between 1968 and 1972 were Peking’s response to 
this situation, and they represented, in many re- 
spects, a return to classical Maoist concepts such as 
those articulated in “On Policy.’’”” It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Mao’s earlier writings were resus- 
citated to justify and explain the far-reaching policy 
changes, which doubtless surprised most people in 
China just as much as they surprised people abroad. 


Prospects 


Looking ahead, should one expect that Peking’s 
current, distinctively Maoist foreign policy strategy 
will continue to shape China’s basic policies for the 
indefinite future? Should one assume, in short, that 


17 Goldstein, op. cit., also points this out. 
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Peking will continue to pursue a strategy based on 
the premise that in the pursuit of its security China 
should focus its prime efforts on how to deal with 
one “principal enemy” and, in doing so, should form 
limited and temporary “alliances” with virtually all 
enemies of its main enemy? If so, is it likely for the 
indefinite future to continue to see the Soviet Union 
as the principal threat, or to continue to believe 
that loose alignments with countries such as the 
United States and Japan, however “limited” or ‘‘tem- 
porary” it may regard these, are necessary to cope 
with the Soviet threat? The answer is: possibly, but 
not necessarily. In foreign as well as domestic affairs, 
it is risky to assume that there will be unbroken 
continuity between the Mao and post-Mao eras. 

Certain things do seem probable. For example, it 
seems highly likely that security problems will con- 
tinue to be a basic, probably the basic, foreign policy 
preoccupation of Peking’s leaders for many years; 
that, in regard to China’s security, Peking’s leaders 
will continue to be concerned above all with China’s 
relations with the three other major powers in East 
Asia; and that they will continue to view either the 
Soviet Union or the United States (or both) as the 
country (or countries) most likely (and able) to pose 
serious threats to China’s security in the foreseeable 
future (although they are also very much aware of 
the possibility that if Japan embarks on major re- 
armament, it could again pose a threat to China). 
It is also likely that China—because of its military 
inferiority—will continue to be very vulnerable to 
threats from the other major powers (especially the 
two superpowers); that Chinese leaders will continue 
to be acutely sensitive to this fact; and that to try 
to compensate for their relative military weakness 
they will probably continue pursuing a balance-of- 
power strategy of some sort. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean-that.China’s post- 
Mao leaders will necessarily pursue a ‘classical Mao- 
ist” strategy. It would not be surprising, in fact, if 


18 The quotation cited earlier about ‘‘some comrades” who “slander 
and vilify” the policy of opening contacts with Washington (taken from 
“Outline of Education on Situation for Companies,” /oc. cit.) is very 
revealing about existing doubts concerning, and opposition to, 
compromise with the United States; various kinds of circumstantial 
evidence suggest that such opposition came especially from 
ideological leftists, who have also criticized increased economic 
intercourse and—even more so—expanded cultural contacts with 
Western nations. In 1974, such attacks focused on a ‘‘slavish”’ 
mentality about foreign things and on being servile lackeys of 
imperialism who ‘‘view foreigners as one hundred percent perfect and 
ourselves as totally incompetent.’ See, as examples, articles in 
Peking Review, Feb. 1, 1974, pp. 7-10, and in Se/ections from People’s 
Republic of China Magazines (Hong Kong), Sept. 20, 1974, pp. 1-3. 
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they were to reassess China’s foreign policy options. 
Should they do so, their decisions on basic strategy 
could be influenced by numerous variables. Here | 
will mention only three. 

One crucial variable will be the kind of post-Mao 
leadership that emerges in China. There is consider- 
able evidence that in the past some important Chi- 
nese leaders have disagreed with Mao’s foreign policy 
strategies. These disagreements have probably 
focused less on whether China faced actual or poten- 
tia! threats to its security than on how best to cope 
with such threats. In recent years, for example, some 
—probably including certain of China’s most militant 
ideologues—appear to have questioned Mao’s will- 
ingness to compromise with the United States in 
order to strengthen the alignment of forces opposing 
the Soviet Union; their inclination seems to have 
been to oppose compromise with either imperialism 
or revisionism.’* Others, probably including some im- 
portant military leaders, appear to have disagreed 
with Mao’s apparent determination to maintain a 
posture of hostile confrontation with China’s principal 
enemy while trying to mobilize all possible opposition 


and Kakuei Tanaka exchange toasts at a banquet in 
Peking on the occasion of the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations and termination of the state of war 
between the two countries in September 1972. 
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Chinese and Japanese Prime Ministers Chou En-lai |. 


forces against it.’ Such people seem periodically to 
have argued, for example, in favor of a more com- 
promising policy toward Moscow, primarily to reduce 
the dangers of overt military conflict (without neces- 
sarily favoring a return to hostile confrontation with 
the United States). It is quite conceivable that’ if 
leaders with this view should come to the fore, there 
could be a limited Sino-Soviet détente, even though a 
far-reaching Sino-Soviet rapprochement would still 
appear highly unlikely. 

Future Chinese leaders conceivably could decide, 
therefore, to move toward a position of even greater 
flexibility and maneuverability than Mao has favored, 
adopting policies designed to balance all other pow- 
ers off against each other. If so, they might try to 
reduce potential threats to China by avoiding direct 
confrontations with any other power and perhaps 
even pursuing policies of cautious, limited détente 
toward all. 

As noted earlier, for a brief period in the mid- 
1950’s, when Chou En-lai’s influence on China’s for- 
eign policy seemed particularly great, it appeared 
that Peking might be considering steps in such a 
direction. It is significant, also, that in the course 
of defending China’s opening to the United States as 
well as the Maoist confrontation approach to dealing 
with the Soviet Union, the authors of the Yunnan 
document cited above revived earlier denunciations 
of Liu Shao-ch’i for allegedly having promoted a 
policy of “three reconciliations and one reduction” 
in the 1960’s (meaning, among other things, a policy 
aimed at improving relations with both the Soviet 
| Union and the United States). Whatever view one 

may have of the validity of this accusation,”° it is 
| plausible that some Chinese leaders have argued for 
a more compromising approach toward both super- 
powers, and it is certainly conceivable that if—after 
| Mao passes from the scene—a collective leadership 
dominated by pragmatic moderates were to emerge, 


19 The following are examples of recent articles that indicate 
continuing debate on whether to pursue a confrontation policy or a 
more compromising policy toward the Soviet Union: “‘Lo Ssu-ting 


| Discusses Patriotism, National Betrayal,” Hung Ch’i (Red Flag—Peking), 


No. 11, 1974, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
People’s Republic of China, Nov. 20, 1974, pp. E1-10, and An Miao, 
“Confucianist Capitulationism and Traitor Lin Piao,” Jen-min Jih-pao 
(People’s Daily—Peking), Aug. 12, 1975, in Survey of People’s 
Republic of China Press (Hong Kong), Aug. 22, 1975, pp. 171-80. 

20 Liu Shao-ch’i himself implied at one point that Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
had proposed such a policy, but Liu later claimed that he had not 
known about it. (See Co/lected Works of Liu Shao-ch’i, 1958-1967, 
Hong Kong, Union Research Institute, 1968, pp. 361 and 367.) Even if 
Liu himself did not promote this line, it is highly likely, in light of 
the charges made, that some important leader(s) did. 
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such a leadership could decide to move in that 
direction. 

A second important variable that will clearly influ- 
ence future strategic options as viewed from Peking 
will be trends affecting China’s actual defensive mili- 
tary capabilities vis-a-vis the two superpowers and 
Chinese leaders’ perceptions of their vulnerability to 
military threats. If, gradually, over time, Chinese lead- 
ers became confident of their ability to deter or 
counter military threats as the result of an improved 
military position, the basic arguments for pursuing 
a Classical Maoist balance-of-power strategy could be 
weakened. !n fact, the acquisition by the Chinese of 
an embryo nuclear deterrent in the late 1960’s and 
early 1970’s may already have had some influence 
on China’s strategic posture, contributing to the Chi- 
nese leaders’ decision to play down (beginning in 
late 1973) the dangers of any imminent direct Soviet 
military threat to China itself while stressing the 
global Soviet threat, particularly to Europe (although 
it is difficult to judge to what extent the Chinese 
really believe their current line on this or are merely 
promoting it for tactical reasons). 

It is not easy, however, to estimate what future 
trends in China’s comparative military position are 
likely to be or how these are likely to affect the Chi- 
nese leaders’ sense of military vulnerability. Peking’s 
limited defensive deterrent will probably become 
increasingly credible in the next few years, but China 
has no foreseeable prospect of approaching nuclear 
parity with either the US or the USSR. In fact, after 
China has achieved its initial goal of acquiring a 
minimal deterrent, the gap between China and the 
superpowers, in terms of total sophisticated nuclear 
capabilities, conceivably could actually widen. Nor 
can Chinese leaders be confident that their relative 
position in conventional military terms will soon im- 
prove in any dramatic fashion; in recent years, it has 
probably deteriorated in some respects as China’s 
aircraft and other items of materiel acquired in 
earlier years have become increasingly obsolete. 
Consequently, even if one assumes that Chinese 
leaders may acquire a greater sense of confidence in 
their ability to deter possible nuclear strikes—which 
would obviously reduce their sense of acute vulner- 
ability to certain kinds of foreign attack—their over- 
all inferiority in the military balance will doubtless 
continue. This fact will probably argue in favor of the 
reed to continue pursuing some kind of balance-of- 
power strategy designed to fend off potential mili- 
tary threats, whether or not this strategy is identical 
to Mao’s. 
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A third major variable which is certain to affect 
Peking’s overall strategy in the future, as in the past, 
will be the policies of other major powers toward 
China. Peking’s sense of threat in recent decades 
has not been without foundation. Even though, as 
stated earlier, Mao’s particular approach to dealing 
with external threats has tended at times to exacer- 
bate tensions in China’s foreign relations in ways 
that have sometimes increased rather than decreased 
China’s sense of danger, there is no question that 
both the United States and the Soviet Union, at 
different times, have pursued policies of contain- 
ment and pressure directed against China which 
have posed threats that have appeared very real 
from the Chinese perspective and to which Peking 
has responded with the kind of confrontation-cum- 
balance-of-power strategies described above. 

If in the future a limited Sino-Soviet détente were 
to occur in parallel with continuing limited détente 
between the United States and both China and the 
Soviet Union, one might hope for a break in the 
action-reaction cycle that has been such a funda- 
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mental factor shaping Chinese policies—and those | 
of the other major powers as well—in recent years. 
However, there is no basis for any confidence that 

this is likely to happen soon. If it does not, Peking’s | 
leaders will probably continue to feel in the period 
immediately ahead, and even after Mao’s demise, 
that because China is still relatively weak and vul- | 
nerable to potential (even if not imminent) threats, 
it must pursue some kind of balance-of-power | 
strategy to compensate for its own relative weakness. 
There remains, however, the question of whether 
China’s post-Mao leaders will choose to continue 
pursuing a classical Maoist balance-of-power strategy | 
or will opt for some new approach, possibly one that || 
calls for more flexibility in dealing with all potentially 
threatening powers rather than requiring hostile con- | 
frontation with one. The answer to that question will 
help to determine what the prospects are in the 
period ahead for developing the emerging four-power |) 
relationship in East Asia into an equilibrium that will |) 
be more stable than the situation that exists today. 


A Debate on Collectivization 
Was Stalin Really Necessary? 


James R. Millar and Alec Nove 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In recent years, a number of analysts have sought to gain a better 
understanding of the present Soviet political system by reexamining some of the traditional 
interpretations of the formative years of the USSR. The following debate on Soviet collectiviza- 
tion between the noted economist; James R. Millar and Alec Nove grew out of this effort. 
Originally an oral exchange of views, the debate took place on November 10, 1975, at Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. It wa; jointly sponsored by the Department of Political 
Science and the Committee for Russian and East European Studies, with a special helping hand 
from Professor Vladimir Treml of the Department of Economics. The moderator was Jerry F. 
Hough of the Department of Political Science, who transcribed and edited this record of the 
debate and added some afterthoughts of his own. 
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Introductory Remarks 


Jerry F. Hough 


| IN ALL SCHOLARLY fields, there are certain ques- 
| tions or subjects which for a time become the focus 
| of intense interest and study by a disproportionate 
| number of the best minds in the field. In Soviet 
Studies of the last decade, the question that, more 
ee La Pe ne 
Mr. Millar is Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of I/linois (Urbana) and Editor of Slavic Review 
(Urbana). He contributed to and edited The Soviet 
Rural Community, 1971. Mr. Nove is Professor of 
International Economics at the University of Glasgow 
and Chairman of the Editorial Board of Soviet Studies 
(Glasgow). His many writings include An Economic 
History of the USSR, 1969, and Stalinism and After, 
1975. 
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than any other, has caught the attention of a gener- 
ation of scholars and provided the basis for exciting 
reanalysis and debate has been the nature of the 
1920’s and the First Five-Year Plan—that is, the 
origins of the Stalin system and the validity of the 
basic assumptions of the totalitarian model which 
embodied our understanding of those origins. 

There have been a number of major (and, of 
course, controversial) attacks upon our fundamental 
assumptions about the Soviet system. It has been 
argued that Lenin came to accept NEP as the long- 
term road to communism rather than a temporary 
retreat; that Bukharin’s program rather than Stalin’s 
represented the logical culmination of Leninism; that 
“the revolution from above” of 1928-29 actually had 
many societal sources; that there was little need for 
massive renewal of capital stock in the First Five-Year 
Plan period and that relatively little occurred; that 
women were perhaps the major ‘source of accumu- 
lation” during the early industrialization drive; that 
Lysenko’s enshrinement as genetics tsar had little 
relationship to Marxist ideology other than an ex post 
facto one. All of these propositions have been force- 
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fully advanced—and challenged—by leading schol- 
ars of the last decade.’ 

Of all the events of the 1920’s and early 1930’s, 
however, none has received more serious reconsider- 
ation than the collectivization decision of 1928-29. 
At the center of attention has been not only the proc- 
ess by which the decision was taken, but, more im- 
portant, the relationship of the decision to the indus- 
trialization drive and “‘the Soviet model of economic 
development.” One of the leading figures in that re- 
consideration is James R. Millar of the Department 
of Economics of the University of Illinois (Urbana), 
and he has been asked to begin this discussion with 
a summary of the revisionist position as he sees it.’ 
The other participant in the debate is one of the most 
distinguished economists in the history of Soviet 
studies, Alec Nove of the University of Glasgow. The 
actual title of the debate is taken from the title of 
a famous article which he wrote in 1962.° 


What's Wrong 
with the “Standard Story’’ 


James R. Millar 


THERE ARE SEVERAL possibilities as to what the 
somewhat elliptical title “Was Stalin Really Neces- 
sary?” actually means. One is: Was Stalin somehow 
inevitable? Historians of the Soviet period have al- 
most all tended toward some degree of determinism 
in answering this question and have suggested that 
to some extent Stalin represented the culmination of 
forces set in motion at a much earlier date—say, at 
the turn of the century. But | am not going to charge 


1 The propositions are advanced, respectively, in Moshe Lewin, 
Lenin's Last Struggle, New York, Pantheon Books, 1968; 
Stephen F. Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution, 
New York, A. A. Knopf, 1973; Sheila Fitzpatrick, Ed., The Cultural 
Revolution in Russia, 1928-1931, forthcoming; David Granick, 
Soviet Metal-Fabrication and Economic Development, Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1967; Gail Warshofsky Lapidus, 
Women in Soviet Society, forthcoming; David Joravsky, The Lysenko 
Affair, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1970. 

2 The other two major proponents of a revisionist position 
in this area are Moshe Lewin and (especially) the late Jerzy F. Karcz. 
See Moshe Lewin, Russian Peasants and Soviet Power, London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1968; Jerzy F. Karcz, ‘‘Thoughts on 
the Grain Problem," Soviet Studies (Glasgow), April 1967, 
pp. 399-435; Jerzy F. Karcz, ‘‘Back on the Grain Front,” ibid., 
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Alec Nove with asserting some kind of historical in- 
evitability. | take the title to mean: Was collectiviza- 
tion really necessary? Was it necessary in order to 
achieve the ends—that is, to achieve the rapid rate of 
industrialization—that the Soviets, in fact, achieved? 
As we proceed, | want to change the question from 
“Was it necessary?” to “Was it optimal, given the 
development objectives of the Soviet leadership?” 

In dealing with this question, | could follow one 
of two strategies. | could attack on a very narrow 
corridor in hopes of overpowering my adversary with 
detailed statistics and highly abstruse formulations, 
or, on the contrary, | could attack broadly—launch 
a broadside against the standard interpretation for 
which the answer to the question ‘Was Stalin really 
necessary?” is the culmination. | have elected the 
latter course—to take a running shot at the overall 
interpretation of what | am calling the “standard 
story” of the role of agriculture in industrialization in 
the Soviet Union. We shall begin at the beginning, 
and we shall conclude at the end of the First Five- 
Year Plan. Along the way, | hope to attack a number 
of elements of what | consider to be the standard in- 
terpretation. 

The most convenient recent summary of the stand- 
ard story can be found in the new textbook by Paul 
R. Gregory and Robert C. Stuart, Soviet Economic 
Structure and Performance, which is based on the 
work of most of the economic historians who studied © 
the Soviet Union in the 1950's and early 1960’s.* In 
abbreviated form, the story goes something like this: _ 
Once the Bolsheviks had gained control, once the 
Civil War had come to a close and it became obvious | 
that it would be impossible to establish an economy — 
on the principles underlying War Communism, the — 
New Economy Policy (NEP) was introduced. Yevgeniy 
Preobrazhenskiy, among others, began to attempt to 
reconcile himself to the institutions of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy.* He noted that the policy established a_ 


October 1970, pp. 262-94; Jerzy F. Karcz, ‘‘From Stalin to Brezhnev: 
Soviet Agricultural Policy in Historical Perspective,’ in James R. 
Millar, Ed., The Soviet Rural Community, Urbana, IIl., University of 
Illinois Press, 1971, pp. 36-70; James R. Millar, ‘‘Soviet Rapid 
Development and the Agricultural Surplus Hypothesis,’ 
Soviet Studies, July 1970, pp. 77-93; James R. Millar, ‘‘Mass 
Collectivization and the Contribution of Soviet Agriculture to the 
First Five-Year Plan,’’ Slavic Review (Columbus, Ohio), 
December 1974, pp. 750-66. 

3 Encounter (London), April 1962, pp. 86-92. The article was 
republished in Nove’s collection, Economic Rationality and Soviet 


Politics, or Was Stalin Really Necessary, New York, Praeger, 1964. 


4 New York, Harper & Row, 1974. See esp. Chaps. 2, 3, 4, and 12. 
5 Yevgeniy Preobrazhenskiy, The New Economics, trans. by 
Brian Pearce, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1965. 


mixed economy, and he argued that the socialist 
sector would obviously have to grow more rapidly 
than the private sector during NEP if the socialist 
revolution was to have a favorable outcome. 

According to the standard story, however, Preo- 
brazenskiy said much more than this. He is said to 
have claimed the need for very rapid industrialization 
and to have developed the concept of “primitive 
socialist accumulation,” which is translated in the 
standard story to mean “exploiting the peasants in 
support of industrialization.” The story goes on to 
say that Nikolay Bukharin—perhaps the other major 
theorist of the period ‘—retorted with the argument 
that if the terms of trade were turned against the 
peasantry, or if the peasants were taxed heavily in 
any other way, the peasants would simply withdraw 
from the market, as they already allegedly had done 
during the “scissors crisis” of 1922-24.’ 

Thus, the historical issue is presented as a di- 
lemma. For the purposes of military defense against 
a possible renewed intervention by the West and for 
the purposes of establishing socialism in the Soviet 
Union, it was necessary for the economy to indus- 
trialize and modernize rapidly. The means proposed 
to do it—that is, taxing in one form or another the 
80 to 85 percent of the population who were peasants 
—was said to be not feasible, for the peasantry 
would withdraw from the market and, doing so, would 
sabotage the possibility of rapid industrialization. 

The standard story then turns from the dilemma 
of NEP to the grain crisis of 1927-28. Marketings of 
grain were off sharply at this time, and “emergency 


© See the very full discussion in Stephen F. Cohen, 

Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution: A Political Biography, 

1883-1938, New York, Vintage Books, 1975, esp. Chaps. 5 and 6. 
7The “scissors crisis’ was considered a crisis by the Bolsheviks 

because they expected that the sharp adverse change in the 

terms of trade that occurred in 1922-23 for agriculture 

would cause the peasants to cease bringing their products to 

market, thereby creating great hardships for the urban population. 

It Was apparently Leon Trotsky who first described the situation as 

the “scissors crisis.’ The phrase was based on the fact 

that the two indexes which were being used to measure the 

“adverse” change in the purchasing power of agricultural income, 

when portrayed on a graph, crossed each other and thus 

resembled an open pair of scissors. 

The most recent examination of the original data, of the price 
indexes, and of the various interpretations put forward by Soviet 
economists at the time of the crisis shows that the peasants 
did not in fact withdraw from the market and that there 
Was little reason to suppose that they would have done so sub- 
sequently. This study also argues that the data and indexes 
used in the famous scissors diagram are quite unreliable for 
measuring changes in the purchasing power of agricultural incomes. 
See Corinne Ann Guntzel, Soviet Agricu/tural Pricing Policy 
and the Scissors Crisis of 1922-23, unpublished PhD dissertation, 
University of Illinois (Urbana), 1972. 
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measures” were taken in 1928 to confiscate hoards 
of grain from the peasantry. These emergency meas- 
ures were ultimately followed by collectivization. Ac- 
cording to the argument, the First Five-Year Plan, 


| which had been approved in 1927, did call for a 


high rate of industrialization, and, just as had been 
foreseen, the peasants began—whether for political 
or economic reasons—to sabotage the hopes of in- 
dustrialization in Soviet Russia. 

Stalin then is said to have thought of something 
Preobrazhenskiy had not—coercion. He thought of 
forcing the peasants into the collective farm and 
thereby depriving them of discretion over the level 
of sowings and over the share of marketings. The 
State was therefore able to ensure rapid industrializa- 
tion at the expense of the peasantry. The story as- 
serts that collectivization did work in this sense, 
that it did permit the extraction or the mobilization 
of a surplus from the peasantry (grain marketings 
rose sharply during the First Five-Year Plan), and 
that this squeeze on the peasantry was a significant 
factor among the sources of rapid industralization. 
Preobrazhenskiy was right, it is said, in terms of 
where the resources had to come from, but he didn’t 
think of collectivization. Stalin was right and neces- 
sary because he saw that the extraction of the surplus 
required coercion, since peasants would not sur- 
render the resources voluntarily, and because he 
was willing to supply the coercion. 

That, briefly, is the standard story, and in many 
ways it is a neat one—easy to teach and easy to 
remember. Here was Preobrazhenskiy who had the 
principles clear as to what was necessary. There was 
Bukharin who pointed out the fatal flaw in the argu- 
ment. While in Preobrazhenskiy’s presumed view, 
this left a hopeless situation, Stalin arrived to re- 
resolve Preobrazhenskiy’s dilemma. Collectivization 
was a necessary step if the Soviet Union was to 
achieve the rate of industrialization that it did in the 
1930’s. If the on/y way to achieve that rate of indus- 
trialization was through collectivization—if it was the 
single means available—the word “necessary” would 
acquire the same value, or meaning, as the word 
optimal. From this it would follow that Stalin himself 
was also necessary—at least given the end. Neces- 
sary, but, of course, not necessarily desirable. 

This is the standard story. What is wrong with it? 
The answer is—almost everything. Almost every sin- 
gle proposition, every fundament of the story, is 
either misleading, false, or wrong-headed. 

The first problem with the standard story is that 
Alexander Erlich’s famous article on Preobrazhenskiy 
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contains more of Erlich (and of John Maynard 
Keynes) than it does of Preobrazhenskiy.® Erlich read 
a great deal more intelligence, consistency, and 
meaningfulness — particularly contemporary eco- 
nomic meaningfulness—into Preobrazhenskiy’s writ- 
ings than was ever there, and particularly more than 
was ever there during the time of the industrializa- 
tion debate itself, for Preobrazhenskiy continued to 
refine his arguments long after the original debate 
was over. 

Preobrazhenskiy spoke of primitive socialist ac- 
cumulation, and many mistakenly think that this con- 
cept is merely analogous to Marx’s primitive capitalist 
accumulation. (The people who say this have not 
understood what Marx meant by primitive capitalist 
accumulation.) What Preobrazhenskiy called for in 
his discussion of primitive socialist accumulation was 
simply the New Economic Policy. He says so very 
clearly in several footnotes and in the text of The 
New Economics (Novaya ekonomika). His proposal 
was little more than that the terms of trade be 
turned against the peasantry as a way of financing 
industrialization. 

The reason for Preobrazhenskiy’s proposal was 
very simple. Given the size of the private sector and 
the size of the public sector, socialism could succeed 
in Russia only if the public sector were to grow more 
rapidly than the private. Otherwise, the country would 
lapse back into a private economy. He argued for 
a more rapid public growth, and this required inter- 
cepting surplus value created in the private sector 
and transferring it into the public sector. Preobra- 
zhenskiy also called for “self-exploitation” by the 
workers in the public sector. In his view, rapid growth 
required not just exploitation of the peasants, there- 
fore—the proletariat would also have to make sacri- 
fices to finance industrialization. Preobrazhenskiy 
made a very important point that people in public 
finance will recognize: given the fact that the pre- 
modern direct taxes associated with the tsarist 
regime had been abandoned, the most efficient form 
of taxation was almost certainly some kind of in- 
direct taxation, whether imposed through an indirect 
sales tax or by turning the terms of trade against the 
peasantry. On this point Preobrazhenskiy was right 
in terms of modern fiscal theory, but he was more 
correct generally than most people have realized, as 
we Shall see. 


8 Alexander Erlich, ‘‘Preobrazenski and the Economics of Soviet 
Industrialization,’’ Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, 
Mass.), No. 1, February 1950, pp. 57-88. 


In this debate, Bukharin argued that the peasants 
would withdraw from the market in the face of such 
taxation. There is no evidence at all for his assertion. 
On the other hand, numerous studies of Russian 
peasant behavior in the 19th century and early 20th 
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century by Russian scholars (one notable example | 


is A.V. Chayanov’) 
would not react in this way. In fairly undeveloped 


suggest that the peasantry | 


countries, peasants do respond to changes in rela- | 


tive prices rather quickly (usually given a year’s lag, 
of course). Consequently, if the terms of trade turn 
against a particu/ar product, the peasants will quit 
producing and/or marketing it and transfer their 
efforts to other products. This is true and well- 
established. But what happens when the terms of 
trade turn as a whole against the peasantry? They 
maintain or even increase their production and their 
marketings (or leave the farm for nonrural employ- 
ment, but only where it is available). When, for ex- 
ample, the peasant family suffers an adverse change 
in its economic situation through the addition of 
an extra unproductive mouth to feed (whether a baby 
or an invalid doesn’t matter), the response is for the 


working members of the family to work harder.” This | 
effort of the family to maintain its standard of living | 
in the face of a general adverse economic change | 


takes place not only when there is the birth of a 
child, but also when there is a new tax, an across- 
the-board change in the terms of trade, and so forth. 
This is true not only of the Russian peasantry, but 
of every agricultural population for which any inves- 
tigation has been made. For example, it was true of 


farmers in the United States during the 1930's. — 


What’s more, it was true of the Soviet peasants dur- 
ing the 1922-23 “scissors crisis,” for, contrary to 
a widespread misconception in the profession today, 
they did not withdraw from the market then.” 


One of the factors that made many people feel | 
the peasants would withdraw from the market was — 


a fallacious notion of peasant self-sufficiency. The 


problem is partly that, as W.W. Rostow once en- 
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9A, V. Chayanov, The Theory of Peasant Economy, ed. by 


Daniel Thorner, Basile Kerblay, and R. E. F. Smith, Homewood, IIl., | 


Irwin, 1966. 

10 This is also true with respect to labor. In the urban sector 
of the Soviet Union during the 1930’s, the real wage fell. 

What was the response of the urban family? More members of the 
family entered the work force, and those who already had jobs 
worked longer hours in an attempt to maintain per capita 

family consumption. 

11 See Guntzel, op. cit., esp. Chap. 3. For an example of an 
unsupported assertion to the contrary, see William L. Blackwell, 
The Industrialization of Russia, New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1970, pp. 84-85. 


titled an article, “Marx was a city boy.” * So were 
the Bolsheviks, and so have been most Soviet and 
Western students of the period. They have not under- 
stood that there is no such thing as a self-sufficient 
peasant household, and there wasn’t in Russia in the 
1920's. Many have a notion that agriculture receives 
nothing from industry but a few luxuries like a pair 
of trousers or sugar. But the peasants also need 
kerosene, matches, soap, salt, condiments, steel for 
plows, milling services, and a number of other goods 
and services that a peasant community cannot pro- 
duce, or at least can in no way produce efficiently. 

Indeed, the peasants often weren’t even self- 
sufficient in agricultural products. We have a false 
picture of a peasant farmer who produced a full 
range of agricultural goods and marketed a little bit 
on the side, but that’s not the way it was. In the 
1920’s as well as in the late 19th century, certain 
peasants produced grain or industrial crops like cot- 
ton or flax for the market, and these peasants had 
to purchase other farm products from other peasants. 
There were others—in fact, most peasants—who 
produced the animal husbandry products, fruit, and 
vegetables for local or urban markets. The produc- 
tion functions and interdependencies of even the 
poorest peasants in the country were, therefore, 
very complicated. 

lf we turn to the grain crisis of 1928, then the 
standard story clearly is right in suggesting that this 
event persuaded many Bolsheviks that the end of the 
NEP had come—that the New Economic Policy had 
either served its usefulness or that the peasants had 
decided to sabotage Bolshevik plans. The Bolsheviks 
were city boys. They didn’t understand the peasants, 
they didn’t like the peasants, and there were an awful 
lot of peasants. Thus, the Bolsheviks were quite pre- 
pared to accept an alarming and sinister explanation 
for the falloff in grain marketings. 

However, if the standard story suggests that 
Draconian measures were necessary to solve the 
1928 grain crisis, then it is wrong. As the late Jerzy 
Karcz has argued—although this is somewhat more 
controversial—the grain crisis really was a conse- 
quence of unfavorable price policy with respect to 
grain products. The somewhat neglected Soviet econ- 
omist of the 1920’s, Yuriy Larin, pointed out that the 
peasants considered their animals, as well as their 
alcohol, their banks, and when grain prices were low, 


12 W. W. Rostow, ‘‘Marx Was A City Boy, or Why Communism 
May Fail,” Harper's Magazine (New York), February 1955, 
pp. 25-30. 
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they put grain in these “banks.” * In fact, an un- 
favorable price relationship had developed between 
grain and livestock prices during the 1920's, and 
simultaneously there had occurred a gradual falloff 
in the marketings of grain during the period. An 
adjustment of prices within the agricultural sector 
might well have solved the grain marketing problems 
rather easily, but the Bolshevik leadership certainly 
did not understand this. 

The final aspect of the standard story—and the 
crucial one from the point of view of the argument 
about the necessity of Stalin—is the belief that 
Preobrazhenskiy was at least right in suggesting that 
industrialization would occur at the expense of the 
peasantry. It is argued that since grain marketings 
did increase and the country did industrialize rapidly, 
industrialization must have been carried out at the 
expense of the peasants—that is, with resources 
extracted from them. 

Yet, as a Soviet economic historian named Barsov 
has recently shown, Soviet agriculture did not con- 
tribute in any significant measure to industrialization 
during the First Five-Year Plan. Although Barsov’s is 
a very serious and careful analysis, his conclusions 
may be questioned in the West because of his 
(Marxist) methodology.’* However, as | have shown 
elsewhere,” when his data are reworked according 
to Western conventions and measured in 1928 
prices, the contribution of Soviet agriculture— 
strictly defined as a Western, non-Marxist economist 
would define it’°—actually turns out to have been 
negative. The case seems to be even stronger than 
Barsov realized. Agriculture was a net recipient of 
real resources in the First Five-Year Plan from 1928 
through 1932. Far from there being a net flow of 


13 Yuriy Larin, Sovetskaya derevnya (The Soviet Countryside), 
Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn’, 1925, p. 217. 

14 A. A. Barsov, Ba/ans stoimostnykh obmenov mezhdu gorodom i 
derevney (The Balance of Value Exchanges between the City 
and the Countryside), Moscow, Nauka, 1969; see also his 
“Agriculture and the Sources of Socialist Accumulation in the Years 
of the First Five-Year Plan (1928-1933),’’ /storiya SSSR (Moscow), 
No. 3, 1968. For a sympathetic Western confirmation of Barsov’s 
findings, see Michael Ellman, ‘‘Did the Agricultural Surplus 
Provide the Resources for the Increase in Investment 
during the First Five-Year Plan?’ The Economic Journal (Cambridge, 
England), December 1975, pp. 844-64. 

15 James R. Millar, ‘‘Mass Collectivization .. .,’’ supra. 

16 In such a definition, a type-of-product distinction is made— 
that is, the agricultural sector is defined to include enterprises or 
portions of enterprises producing agricultural products only, 
and rural enterprises producing nonagricultural products are 
treated properly as part of the industrial sector. This is in opposition 
to a simple geographical distinction between urban and 
rural areas. 
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eat grain, and this left more grain available for 


resources out of agriculture into the industrial sector, 
there was a reverse flow—and a reverse flow of some 
consequence when measured in 1928 prices. What 
is most surprising of all is that the terms of trade did 
not turn against agriculture during the First Five- 
Year Plan. Prices changed—and significantly so—in 
favor of the agricultural sector. 

How did this favorable change in the terms of 
trade occur in the face of the terrible suffering? Why 
weren’t the peasants better off? The favorable change 
in the terms of trade for the peasantry does not mean 
that the peasants were better off. It simply means 
that they were able to pass a portion of the burden 
placed upon them by collectivization, and by the 
procurement system erected upon it, onto the urban 
sector.” 

What really happened? How did this flow of re- 
sources into agriculture take place, and how did 
people overlook it? In the first place, both the Bol- 
sheviks and Western scholars have focused far too 
exclusively upon a single crop—grain. This crop may 
have been the most important from the standpoint 
of the Bolsheviks, but from the standpoint of the 
peasantry that wasn’t the case. Before collectiviza- 
tion most peasants did not market grain at any time. 
When they marketed, they marketed animal hus- 
bandry products or other products raised on the plot. 
Grain was a major item marketed by some farms, 
but it was not the item marketed by the majority 
of peasant farms. 

The focus on grain was one of the factors that led 
people to think that collectivization was successful, 
at least initially. While grain marketing did rise sub- 
stantially, Jerzy Karcz has shown that if one takes 
livestock losses caused by peasant defiance of 
collectivization and multiplies this figure times offi- 
cial Soviet feeding norms of the period, one arrives 
at a surplus of grain for marketing purposes that is 
greater than the actual increase in grain marketings. 
That is, the animals that were slaughtered did not 


17 The terms of trade changed gradually but significantly in 
favor of American agriculture, for example, during 19th- and early 
20th-century US development. This does not mean that 
American farmers were made better off than American industrial 
workers as a result. It merely means that the greater productivity 
gains of the industrial sector were shared in this way with the 
agricultural sector, where productivity increases were 
smaller. The real income of farmers remained below that of 
workers throughout the period. The ‘‘favorable’’ change in the terms 
of trade for American agriculture merely nelped to keep 
the gap between the two from widening. See Ralph A. Loomis 
and Glen T. Barton, ‘‘Productivity of Agriculture, United States, 
1870-1958,” Technical Bulletin (Washington, DC, US Department of 
Agriculture), No. 1238, April 1961, esp. Table 7 and pp. 28-38. 


marketing.’* Of course, it also left less in the way 


| 


of animal husbandry products to market, so the value | 


of total marketings fell. 

In the second place, Stalin’s compromise with 
the peasantry, which left the private plot and the 
collective-farm market in existence, allowed the 
peasants to charge very, very high prices to the 
urban area for the products from their own private 
plots. If one thinks of exploitation in terms of the 
total Soviet population—urban and rural—the col- 
lective-farm market served as a valve tending to 
equalize the burden on the two sectors. Peasants on 
their own private account—their own private pur- 
chases and their own private sales—produced a net 
inflow of material resources during the First Five- 
Year Plan. 

In the third place, people neglected the fact that 
the state was obliged to invest heavily in the Machine- 
Tractor Stations and in the state farms in order to 
compensate for the loss of draft power caused by 
the slaughter of livestock. The state was obliged not 
only to produce more tractors than it had intended 
(and to finance their purchase and delivery to agri- 


culture) but also to import more tractors than had | 


been originally planned. 
Thus, resources came into agriculture in the form 


of capital investment in the Machine-Tractor Sta- | 


tions and the state farms, plus an increased and 
continuing charge for intermediate inputs such as 
fuel, lubrication, machine maintenance, and so forth. 
Material resources also flowed into agriculture in the 
form of peasant purchases of real products. There 
was only one subsector of agriculture from which 


there was a net outflow—the collective farm taken | 


by itself, independent of the Machine-Tractor Sta- 


tions and the peasant private plots. But this outflow | 
was not sufficient to counterbalance the reverse | 


flows. The fact that analysts have focused on the 
collective-farm sector alone is one of the reasons 
for the misunderstanding of this period. 

In short, rather than Stalin’s collectivization pro- 
gram being necessary to finance industrialization, 
rapid industrial development actually took place dur- 
ing the First Five-Year Plan without any net accumu- 
lation from agriculture—in fact, with a net overflow 
of resources to agriculture. While it might seem 
striking that the successful Soviet industrialization 
drive was accompanied by a turning of the terms 
of trade in favor of agriculture, the same pattern is 


18 Karcz, ‘From Stalin to Brezhnev . . .,’’ supra, pp. 42-46. 
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found in the industrialization of Western countries 
prior to the 1930’s. Throughout the 19th century 
and the early part of the 20th century, productivity 
changes everywhere (including in the United States) 
were occurring predominantly in the industrial sec- 
tor, not the agricultural. The only way the agricul- 
tural sector could survive was for the terms of trade 
to change gradually in its favor, so that it could share 
the productivity gains made in the industrial sector. 
It is only with the development of mechanization, 
pesticides, herbicides, and hybrids that the possi- 
bility of an agriculture-first policy has arisen, and 
this means only since the 1930's.” 

What there is evidence for in the late 1920's in 
Soviet agricultural policy is complete incompetence. 
There is no evidence whatsoever to indicate that the 
peasants would have withdrawn from the market even 
had the terms of trade been turned against them, 
and there is no evidence that the terms of trade even 
had to be turned against them. Collectivization was 
not necessary for the industrialization drive, and it 
was not optimal either. It was instead a disaster just 
like a hurricane or any other natural disaster. Eco- 
nomically, no one gained from collectivization, in- 
cluding those promoting rapid industrial develop- 
ment. 


| The ““Logic’’ and Cost 
of Collectivization 


| Alec Nove 


| “WAS STALIN really necessary?” and “Was collec- 
tivization really necessary?” are not quite the same 
/ question, although | agree they are related. | accept 
straightaway that there were alternatives to the pol- 
icy being followed and that in certain respects col- 
| lectivization was just the disaster that my colleague 
| said it was. But it was very difficult for the Bolsheviks 
| to accept any alternative. There are circumstances 
| in which people who have a particular set of beliefs 
| do not regard a particular practical alternative as a 
| practical alternative. If there is a genuine alternative 
| for me to eat either a cheese sandwich or a ham 
sandwich, this is not an alternative for a rabbi. 


19 Loomis and Barton, op. cit., esp. pp. 9-11 and pp. 28-29. 


In a review of my book, Alexander Gerschenkron 
strongly objected to the use of the term “neces- 
sity,” *° and perhaps it can be misleading. Certainly, 
as my article made clear, it has nothing to do with 
“desirability” as | use it, and nothing to do with 
inevitability. For Poland to survive as an independent 
state in the 18th century, it was necessary to make 
major political changes. They were not made, and 
Poland did not survive as an independent state 
at that time. Moreover, there are in the world a 
number of different ‘‘necessities’”—or, in Russian, 
“Zakonomernosti,” a nice word for which there is 
no easy English translation. There are trends, there 
are tendencies, which have an inner logic and which 
work themselves through. But, of course, they can 
be contradicted by other trends and tendencies, and 
at various crossing points in the processes of history, 
it is by no means obvious what the outcome will be. 
Yet one still can identify a series of regularities, a 
series of tendencies, which | think makes the word 
“necessity” meaningful. 

Whatever word is used, the essence of the argu- 
ment about Stalinism in general rests on the totali- 
tarian logic of the seizure of power by a small so- 
cialist minority in an overwhelmingly peasant country. 
There is the logic of the one-party state, there is the 
logic of trying to change society from above, which js 
part of the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks in the 
name of building socialism in a peasant country. 
There is the logic of the tough, organized bureauc- 
racy which the party had to become in order to carry 
out these changes. There is also involved here the 
Russian autocratic tradition—a tradition of which 
Stalin was acutely aware. (He thought that there was 
a necessity for a substitute tsar and naturally pre- 
ferred, for good personal reasons, that the mantle be 
his rather than anybody else’s.) All of this was exac- 
erbated by the sense of isolation, the sense of dan- 
ger, and the consequent need for speed as perceived 
by Stalin and his cohorts. This is not an excuse, of 
course, for the wi/d excesses that, in fact, occurred 
during the First Five-Year Plan in a race that was run 
much too fast. Still, the felt need for speed really was 
genuine. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, and | happily 
concentrate on that aspect of the question, we must 
begin with the fact that peasant attitudes really went 


20 Review of Nove, op. cit. (see footnote 3), in Economic History 
Review (Welwyn Garden City, England). No. 3, April 1965, 
pp. 606-09. Reprinted in Alexander Gerschenkron, Continuity in 
History and Other Essays, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1968, pp. 485-89. 
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back to medieval times. It is interesting to note that 
the peasant program which the Bolsheviks found it 
politically convenient to adopt at the time of the 
revolution included a ban on the purchase and sale 
of land, a ban on employment of labor, and a gearing 
of the size of the family holding to the number of 
people available for work and the number of mouths 
to feed. This program reflected the pre-Stolypin- 
reform attitudes which still were dominant in the 
minds of the peasants,” but such attitudes also rep- 
resented a problem for the Bolsheviks as they con- 
templated rapid change in the face of what appeared 
to them to be an obsolete peasant agriculture. 

| recall a conversation with a former official who 
said, “You know, at the time when we were imposing 
on the peasants a policy which we knew they didn’t 
like, some of us who knew our history remembered 
the potato riots under Catherine.” Catherine || had 
ordered the Russian peasants to grow potatoes, 
which was, of course, the right thing to do. Peasants, 
being a lot of conservative dunderheads, refused, 
whereupon Catherine ordered that any peasants not 
growing potatoes be whipped. After a while, the 
peasants, having been whipped, planted potatoes and 
within a number of years were happily eating them. 
If the Bolsheviks were convinced that the peasants 
still were outmoded in their thinking and didn’t know 
what was good for them, then it surely must have 
seemed as proper for the Bolsheviks as for the tsars 
to make the peasants do something for their own 
good. 

We must also recognize that the effect of the revo- 
lution on agriculture was profoundly reactionary. 
The commercial estates were largely wrecked and 
redivided, and many, though not all, of the peasant 
holdings that were consolidated as a result of the 
Stolypin reforms were also divided. Back it all went 
into the three-field medieval system—strips, periodic 
redistributions in some cases, etc., etc. This was an 
antique system of agriculture, and everybody, in- 
cluding Chayanov, agreed that it was even incon- 
sistent with efficient small holdings, let alone large- 
scale production.” The Bolsheviks may have over- 
estimated the technical advantages of large-scale 
agriculture, as Marxists have tended to do in the 
past, but the extent to which they were wrong was 
perhaps disguised from them by the fact that the 


21 The reform introduced by P. A. Stolypin in 1906-11 was 
intended to break up traditional peasant communal-land tenure 
and gradually replace it by private ownership of land. 

22 See footnote 9. 
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existing arrangements in agriculture were very, very 
obsolete. 

The statement that agriculture was not self-suffi- 
cient in the 1920's, if taken literally, is, of course, 
perfectly true. If, however, the statement seems to 
imply that there was not a reversion to greater self- 
sufficiency as a result of the revolution, then obvi- 
ously the statement is wrong. Jerzy Karcz, Robert 
Davies, | myself, and others have joined in discus- 
sions about the measure of marketings, but in the 
end | am convinced by the following simple argu- 
ment. In 1913—admittedly a very good year—the 
total of all out-of-the village marketings was some- 
thing like 21 million tons. Stalin claimed that by 
1928-29 they had fallen to 12 million. The difference 
of 9 million tons equals the level of exports in 1913, 
and exports in 1926-27 were negligible.** Since the 
size of towns was approximately the same in 1913 
and 1926, it seems to me that what, in fact, hap- 
pened is that the peasants and their animals—and 
| acknowledge that the focus is on grain alone here— 
were eating what was once exported. It seems to me 
that the peasants regarded themselves, quite prop- 
erly, as beneficiaries of their own acquisition of land 
and as a result ate better than before the revolution. 
They were eating a potential exportable surplus. 
There is no doubt whatever that if the economic 
conditions of a family decline, if an extra mouth 
exists to feed, people will make an effort to feed it, 
but there should not be a confusion between produc- |. 
tion response and selling on the market. What the 
Bolsheviks were concerned about was marketings. 
While peasants are not completely self-sufficient, 
they can at the margin make the decision to shift 
more toward consumption rather than take produce | 
to the market. Industrial workers are in a different 
position. If you are working more and producing more |, 
ball-bearings, you can’t eat them. You can eat more 
cabbage and meat. 

One can view primitive socialist accumulation— | 
however defined—as a means of mobilizing agricul- |) 
tural exports to pay for the imports of capital goods || 
from the West. That is just one way of looking at the 
first stages of industrialization from the vantage point 
of the Soviet leadership—and not an entirely un- 
realistic way of looking at it. Now, James Millar very 
properly says that there were alternative means of 


23 The marketing figures are discussed in the two Karcz 
Soviet Studies articles cited in footnote 2 and in R. W. Davies, 
“A Note on Grain Statistics,’’ Soviet Studies, January 1970, 
pp. 314-29. 


getting more marketings, and I’m sure there were. 


The great problem is—what would the consequences 
of the alternatives be? It seems that both Bukharin 
and Preobrazhenskiy did run into a dilemma, for 
| Preobrazhenskiy said more than that there was a 
need to turn the terms of trade against the peasant. 
He also said that there is a terrible danger from 
kulaks. And what on earth is a kulak? A kulak is a 
prosperous peasant. So long as you have this atti- 


) tude (which Bukharin at first didn’t have, but which 


| even he later came to share, or said that he did), 
| you must base yourself and the health of agriculture 


} on the middle peasant. What is a middle peasant? 


A moderately unsuccessful one. 
So long as all the Bolsheviks, including Bukharin 


| (at least after 1925), agreed that the emergence 
| of a powerful, commercially-minded peasantry was 
| a deadly danger to them, they had closed off one 


| rabbis and ham sandwiches. 


potentially viable alternative. This is my point about 
If this alternative— 
which did exist and which may have been a much 
healthier one even for accumulation (I'll grant that) 
—was foreclosed, the Bolsheviks were in a fix. |’ll 
also grant at once (and this is in my book) that their 
fix was rendered considerably worse by the price 
policy they adopted in agriculture. The grain crisis 
of the winter of 1927-28 was due much more to 
price relationships, which were very unfavorable to 
grain, than to any other single cause in the short 
run. That | completely accept. But in the longer run, 
the general level of productivity of agriculture was 
limited by the settlement of the revolution. The belief 
that the successful peasant was a kulak and an 
enemy prevented what would otherwise have been 
the natural development of a prosperous, commer- 
Cially-minded peasant agriculture. 

The Bolshevik’s range of choice was also limited 
by their attitude toward the market. The whole price 
| policy of the second half of NEP was inconsistent 
jwith the maintenance of any sort of market equi- 
| librium, and a number of persons at the time made 
| this point. However, most of the Bolsheviks (though 
not Bukharin, | think) followed Preobrazhenskiy in 
/regarding the market as the enemy. They saw no 
| reason to make the adjustments required in order 
| to maintain equilibrium. They would say: ‘The mar- 
| kets, the traders, the uncontrolled part of the econ- 
omy are something we have tolerated since 1921 
‘through dire necessity, but really we ought to fight 
all this.” Preobrazhenskiy only accepted NEP be- 
Cause there was no alternative. As Bukharin pointed 

out, he saw a conflict between socialist planning and 
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what he called “the law of value,” i.e., the market.” 
This kind of approach awoke responsive chords 
among the Bolsheviks because they were who they 
were. This is also part of the pattern we are dis- 
cussing. 

Finally, it should be recognized that, while the 
solution adopted was partly due to Stalin’s personal 
predilections for violence and to the spirit of en- 
thusiasm of the First Five-Year Plan, the Bolsheviks 
were the first ever to try such a policy, and they 
had few guidelines. Western economics at the time 
was interested in equilibrium and in the explanation 
for trade cycles. The word ‘“‘growth” was never men- 
tioned, and discussion of appropriate investment 
strategies for development was unheard of. Develop- 
ment economics was born in the West after World 
War Il. | don’t want to excuse the absurdities of some 
of Stalin’s policies, because a number of people 
warned him that they were absurd and were re- 
warded with prison. But at the very least, we have 
to admit that had he, in fact, studied Western 
economists of the time, he would have learned very 
little that was of the slightest relevance to the prob- 
lems the Bolsheviks were facing. 

Now, what about the role of agriculture as a source 
of accumulation? This is a difficult question because 
we have here a distinction between intention and 
outcome, and we also have the problem of measure- 
ment in the wake of a disaster. It is not a source of 
disagreement that there was a disaster. Indeed, even 
Stalin would probably agree about that. It was, of 
course, not intended that one-half of the horses and 
most of the livestock. in the USSR should be slaught- 
ered in three years. It was an appalling situation. 

So far as intentions are concerned, it is clear 
that Stalin and his cohorts were discussing ways and 
means of mobilizing material and financial resources 
largely, although not exclusively, from agriculture. 
The term “pumping over” (perekachka) was widely 
used in the discussions. When Stalin began his policy 
of industrializing rapidly in tandem with “soaking” 
the peasants, Bukharin called it ‘“military-feudal 
exploitation of the peasantry” (this is the language 
he used in 1928).*° In the outcome, Stalin et a/. may 
have been wrong, but that they thought they were 
soaking and exploiting the peasantry was certainly 


24 See the discussion in Alev Nove, ‘‘Some Observations on 
Bukharin and His Ideas,’”’ in S. Abramsky and Beryl J. Williams, Eds., 
Essays in Honour of E. H. Carr, London, The Macmillan Press Ltd., 
1974, pp. 183-203. 

25 Quoted in V. M. Molotov, ‘On Two Fronts,” Bo/shevik 
(Moscow), Jan. 21, 1930, p. 14. See Cohen, op. cit., pp. 306-07. 
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the case, even though the text of the First Five-Year 
Plan (an absurd document in this respect) indicated 
that not only accumulation but also consumption 
would go up at a fast rate. 

So far as outcome is concerned, | think we agree 
that the agricultural disaster resulting from the 
Slaughter of farm animals and the precipitous de- 
cline in farm output completely transformed the 
situation. It is perfectly true, therefore, that (1) the 
total amount the Bolsheviks could get out of agri- 
culture was notably less than they expected, and 
(2) the amount that they had to put in (primarily as 
the result of the slaughter) was greater than they 
expected. All this is completely true. 

However, | have looked at Barsov and puzzled over 
the implications of his argument that the burden of 
industrialization was carried on the shoulders of the 
working class. | put this argument to one of the 
Russian émigrés, and he said, “Oh, my God. Who 
starved during this period?” 

What, then, is wrong with the argument that is 
put forward? Firstly, it all ends in 1932, because 
Barsov ends his article with 1932. If one carried the 
analysis on through 1935, one would find a reduction 
in the investment in agriculture in the years follow- 
ing 1932. Moreover, the free market prices were 
extremely high in 1932-33 (25-30-35 times higher 
than the official prices for foodstuffs), which certainly 
benefited those peasants who were able to get to 
the nearest town and sell their cabbage or some 
flour. By 1935 these prices were very sharply re- 
duced, and | strongly suspect that if we had the 
average prices of these years, they would be much 
lower than in 1932. Thus, it may very well be that 
emergency inputs to maintain agricultural produc- 
tion in the wake of the draft-animal disaster were 


Food Consumption, 1928-32 


(kilograms per capita) 


Bread & Grains Potatoes Meat 
Urban 
1928 174.4 87.6 51.7 
1932 211.3 110.0 16.9 
Rural 
1928 250.4 141.1 24.8 
1932 214.6 125.0 ie 


SOURCE: Yu. A. Moshkov, Zernovaya problema v gody sploshnoy kollekti- 
vizatsii sel’skogo khozyaystva SSSR—1929-1933 gg. (The Grain Prob- 
lem in the Years of All-Round Collectivization of USSR Agriculture— 
1929-1933), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Moskovskogo Universiteta, 1966. 
P. 136. 
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followed by a much more effective mobilization of 
agricultural products in subsequent years. 

Indeed, | think that if the relevant figures were 
available, they would show that the maximum degree 
of exploitation of the peasantry—in the sense of 
pumping resources out of agriculture while providing 
the minimum returns for people and the minimum 
of technical inputs—took place from 1948 to 1953. 
In the late Stalin period the government was still 
paying for compulsory procurements the same prices 
or almost the same prices as in 1928, and delivery 
quotas were higher. The undersupply of inputs to the 
peasants at the time was appalling. 

Secondly, | am much bothered by the argument 
with respect to the prices of 1928 and the alleged 
improvement in the terms of trade thereafter. Part 
of the problem is a suspicion that such improvement 
is notably weighted by the relatively low prices of | 
industrial inputs into agricultural production (e.g., 
items such as tractors), and that it does not neces- 
sarily reflect the kind of prices peasants had to pay | 
for consumer goods. If one looks at Malafeyev’s 
book,** for instance, one finds that prices were rising 
toward the end of the First Five-Year Plan, and always | 
more rapidly for rural areas than for uban areas. 

An even greater problem is the fact that this was | 
a time of grave shortage. Precisely by the end of | 
1932, and even worse in 1933, a number of things | 
could not be bought at any price. For a peasant, 
trousers were by no means unfavorably priced in 
relation to the price he was able to get for the 
cabbage he sold in town, but, most unfortunately, 
there were no trousers to be had. The price system 
in 1932-33 was unbelievably complicated, with some 
goods rationed, others distributed through closed 
shops which were accessible only to those with spe- 
cial cards, etc., etc. Under those conditions, what |. 
on earth did prices mean? | know there is also evi- |. 
dence about the volume of movements of goods, but 
| am worried about these prices which have to be 
used as weights. The analysis just doesn’t seem to 
square with the realities of the time. 

It does seem to me that figures on food consump- 
tion graphically illustrate who actually bore the brunt 
of the worsening situation. From the accompanying 
table, one can see that by 1932 there was a very sharp 
decline in the quality of food consumption in the 
towns, with the population filling their bellies with 
more bread and potatoes and eating less of the 


26 A. Malafeyev, /storiya tsenoobrazovaniya v SSSR (History 
of Price Formation in the USSR), Moscow, Mysl’, 1964, p. 148. 


better food (specifically meat). On the other hand, 
the rural population ate less of everything by 1932, 
and this was before the famine of 1933. These fig- 
| ures suggest that the burden was not borne pri- 
marily by the urban population (although unmis- 
| takably a decline in the income of the urban 
} population contributed substantially to the high level 
} of investment in agriculture). 
| Finally, one should not forget the export of labor 
from the villages. This was both planned and un- 
planned, and it was massive. Life in the villages was 
| so miserable, and people were so frightened of being 
| labeled kulaks and arrested, that perhaps up to 10 
| million of them fled to the construction sites and 
| factories that were being built. | don’t quite know 
} how to measure it, but it was an important contri- 
} bution of agriculture to industrialization. The peas- 
| ants’ arrival helped to depress the per capita con- 
sumption figures (and the labor productivity) in the 
cities, thereby creating the impression that the 
original urban inhabitants suffered more than they 
did. 

In conclusion, let me repeat once more ‘my belief 
that the actual collectivization program carried out 
| by Stalin, which was a most dreadful thing, was not 
inexorably predetermined and that it was not morally 
| justified by the outcome of the industrialization drive 
| of the 1930’s. One can say that the events which 
occurred have a pretty powerful explanation, given 
the nature of the Bolsheviks, the extent to which 
other alternatives seemed closed to them, and the 
extent to which they were ideologically predisposed 
in certain directions. The survival of the regime, 
_ given the Bolsheviks’ aims and their rapid industrial- 
ization program, required a harsh, autocratic type of 
regime. Yet, as Roy Medvedev has contended in his 
book,”’ if there is an inherent logic in a cult of 
personality, much depends on the nature of the 
personality. When Stalin was in a position to make 
| arbitrary and personal decisions, he went in for wild 
- excesses, both in economic policy and, of course, 
| in the terror. Not for a moment, and certainly not in 
| my article, did | suggest that this was in any sense 

necessary. This was Stalin showing the face of an 

Oriental despot and behaving in a manner which 
only became possible after he had succeeded in 
‘getting into power, having shown a more moderate 
and human face while doing so. 


EEE a 


27 Roy A. Medvedev, Let History Judge: The Origins and 
Consequences of Stalinism, ed. by David Joravsky and Georges Haupt, 
New York, Knopf, 1972. 
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Rejoinders 


Mr. Millar: 


IT SEEMS TO ME that the disagreements between 
Professor Nove and myself are of two different types. 
In the first place, our images of the Russian country- 
side in the 1920’s are somewhat different. | don’t 
agree, for instance, that Chayanov’s studies demon- 
strate the antique nature of Russian agriculture. On 
the contrary, the implication of Chayanov’s argument 
is that peasant agriculture could have survived the 
Soviet regime, as it had the Tsarist, had it not been 
for the Bolsheviks’ misperceptions of the peasantry. 

| also do not agree that the decline in marketings 
can be attributed simply to increased peasant con- 
sumption. The great famine of 1921-22 caused a 
very sharp reduction in animal stocks, and these had 
to be rebuilt in 1923-24, naturally at some cost in 
grain. Moreover, the international grain market was 
a disaster during the 1920’s, particularly during the 
early part of the 1920’s. The international price of 
grain had fallen precipitously, and the Soviet regime 
had not established an institution to organize the 
export of grains in these conditions. (The regime did 
put together an organization to export flax, and this 
did help to create the necessary demand to maintain 
the production and sowings of flax.) It does seem 
absolutely clear to me that the peasants were not 
self-sufficient and that a turning of the general 
terms of trade against them would have increased 
marketings, not just production. 

| might add that | also do not believe that the labor 
which moved out of agriculture in the First Five-Year 
Plan should be considered a contribution to indus- 
trialization. There is no evidence of a shortage of 
labor in Soviet Russia of the 1920’s and the 1930's, 
nor any evidence of a need to take extraordinary 
measures to mobilize labor from the countryside. The 
experience of most developing countries both before 
and since the Soviet industrialization drive has been 
an excessive off-farm flow of population, and this 
without collectivization or anything like it. The un- 
skilled, uneducated Soviet peasants who poured into 
the cities at that time were in many ways more of 
a nuisance than a help. 

But much more important than any disagreements 
between us on interpretation of detailed questions is, 
| think, a fundamental methodological difference in 
our approaches. Professor Nove is concerned with 


Was Stalin Really Necessary? 


-——_——————————————————————————————— 


explaining how things happened, and he is trying to 
say that, given the Bolsheviks, given the circum- 
stances they faced, given their understanding of the 
agricultural situation, given the backwardness of 
Soviet agriculture, given the world situation—given 
all these factors, how could anything else have been 
decided? 

It seems to me, therefore, that Professor Nove 
comes perilously close to a determinist position at 
times, but | am not concerned with arguing this 
point. | am trying not only to explain what happened, 
but to evaluate it as a means-end relation. Professor 
Nove uses “necessity” in two senses: first, as a 
“tendency that has an inner logic’; second, as some- 
thing that is needed. It was this latter meaning of 
“necessity” that he had in mind when he cited the 
example, ‘For Poland to survive as an independent 
state in the 18th century, it was necessary to make 
major political changes.” And it is this latter mean- 
ing of “necessity” that primarily interests me. | 
don’t care whether or not Bukharin or Preobrazhen- 
skiy or Stalin or anyone else considered the various 
alternatives, for that is irrevelant in eva/uating the 
appropriateness (optimality) of collectivization as 
a means to achieve the goal of rapid industrializa- 
tion. My interest is in assessing whether collectivi- 
zation or some similar coercive “squeezing” of the 
peasantry was needed for the Soviet rapid indus- 
trialization program to succeed. 

The essence of my argument is that collectiviza- 
tion could not have been necessary for rapid indus- 
trialization for the simple reason that it did not, in 
fact, contribute net resources to the industrial sec- 
tor. An analysis in terms of “surplus” is very con- 
fusing to anyone raised in neoclassical economic 
analysis, for what we are talking about is a net sur- 
plus, a net of the movement of goods flowing out of 
and into agriculture. We are putting prices on these 
counterflows and measuring the net difference. The 
approach is akin to measuring an export or an im- 
port surplus in a country’s foreign trade, and treating 
agriculture and nonagriculture as though they were 
different countries. In my opinion, Professor Nove 
is right about the contribution of capital stocks (in 
contrast to consumer goods) to the improvement in 
the terms of trade, but since the argument concerns 
agriculture vs. nonagriculture, the fact that many 
of the resources flowing into agriculture were di- 
rected toward maintaining production simply but- 
tresses my case. 

Our knowledge about the net flow between agricul- 
ture and the nonagricultural sector after 1932 is, 
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unfortunately, rather meager. Not only does Barsov’s 
main study stop in that year, but on the basis of an 
examination of the archives, he says we never will 
have a definitive understanding of the question be- 
cause some of the necessary data were not col- 
lected.** In any case, the “standard story” has always 
focused on the First Five-Year Plan, not the Second, 
and it is already a significant revision of the standard 
theory to say that the contribution of agriculture 
was postponed until after 1932. | personally am 
doubtful that the situation changed much after 1932. 
So far as the postwar period is concerned, | thought 
that no one argued that collectivization was bene- 
ficial to the industrialization drive over a 15- to 
20-year span. Collectivization was supposed to have 
solved an immediate procurement problem, but at 
a long-term cost to the economy as a whole. As 
recent developments in the Soviet Union have shown, 
SO many raw materials for industrial production come 
out of agriculture that there is no way to discrim- 
inate sharply against the agricultural sector without 
in the end discriminating against overall growth. — 

In my opinion, we don’t really know about the 
relative suffering produced by collectivization. That 
is, we don’t know how the burden was shared be- 
tween the agricultural and nonagricultural popula- 
tions. We just know that both suffered losses in real 
wages and probably losses in real income. The 
measure in Nove’s Table 1 is not definitive, but | 
don’t disagree with it. It is not relevant to the issue 
between us.” In any case, | certainly never said or 
meant to imply that the burden was placed primarily 
on the working class. ft fell on both classes. The 
crucial point is that so much of this suffering was 
completely unnecessary and contributed in no way to 
industrialization. : 

In conclusion, let me emphasize one point very 
strongly. One of the reasons that | have been attack: 
ing the standard story is that the question at hance 
is not merely of historical interest. The standarc 
story has worked its way into the accepted Western 
developmental literature as “the Soviet model for 
economic development.” This model (one famous 


28 Barsov, Balans . . ., supra, pp. 186-90. However, see his 
recent article, ‘‘The NEP: The Leveling of Economic Relations 
between the City and the Countryside,’”’ in M. P. Kim, Ed. 
Novaya ekonomicheskaya politika (New Economic Policy), Moscow: 
Nauka, 1974, where he attempts some analysis of the Second 
Five-Year Plan period. 

29 See note 17 above. The lower real income of American 
agricultural workers during the 19th century does not imply that 
industrial growth occurred at the expense of the agricultural 
sector. The truth is quite the opposite. 


version is the Ranis and Fei model’) describes an 
experience of industrialization in which very rapid 
growth is achieved, with the agricultural sector play- 
ing a real and substantial role as a source of in- 
vestment resources. But if this model does not 
describe the actual Soviet experience—and it doesn’t 
—we are left with the question: How did the Soviet 
Union achieve rapid industrial development? Once 
we get rid of some simple notion that the Soviets 
extracted resources out of a particular sector, we 
may be able to start thinking about this question 
seriously and to come to some accurate understand- 
ing of what the Soviet model for economic develop- 
ment really was. 


Mr. Nove: 


IT IS, | THINK, wrong to say that | am arguing for 
a determinist position so far as the initiation of 
collectivization is concerned. | have contended that 
there were powerful objective reasons for a despot 
to be in a position to act and that there were power- 
ful ideological reasons for him to be suspicious of 
any agricultural policy that created a strong and 
independent peasantry. But almost by definition, a 
despot has a range of choices. Of course, Stalin had 
around him a group of people—a stratum of semi- 
educated, tough commissars whom he represented 
and whose interests on the whole they thought 
he was defending until he killed half of them—but 
some of the choices were his own. 

| have also emphasized that some aspects of the 
collectivization program were counterproductive in 
‘the literal sense. There is nothing to be gained from 
‘taking grain away from starving peasants and then 
rexporting it in order to buy machinery which was 
‘then wrecked by former peasants who hadn’t been 
‘taught how to use it. This kind of thing is completely 
icounterproductive, and obviously it occurred. 
' | recall listening to a woman who was defending 
‘a PhD thesis in Moscow University. In the course of 
discussion, she said: “| would regard the Soviet agri- 
‘cultural model not as a model for socialism in agri- 
‘culture, but at best as a tragic necessity. We must 
hope that no other socialist country would be com- 
ipelled to follow that road.” She said it to an audi- 
ence of 100, none of whom rose to object. “At best,” 


30 Gustave Ranis and John C. H. Fei, ‘‘A Theory of Economic 
Development,” The American Economic Review (Nashville, Tenn.), 
September 1961. 
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therefore, ‘‘a necessary tragedy’—and the word 
“necessary” in this connection can very well be 
argued about, for in the end Stalin’s course proved 
so counterproductive with respect both to the agri- 
cultural sector and to the aims of the First Five-Year 
Plan. | agree entirely that there could well have 
been an unexplored range of possibilities, for exam- 
ple, in the form of increased taxation. It is one of 
the astonishing features of the 1920’s that the tax- 
ation on the peasants was always rather low, until 
it became penal as part of the policy of destroying 
individual peasant farming. 

Yet, it does seem to me that the collectivization 
decision should be treated with some historical per- 
spective. The policy of rapid tempos—of breaking 
out of what the pro-Stalin Bolsheviks believed to be 
the vicious circles that were holding them back—is 
quite understandable. It is quite logical that they 
should have tried. Moreover, if one adopts a par- 
ticular strategy for good or for ill, then along with 
that strategy inevitably go a number of disadvan- 
tages which can be seen as costs of the chosen 
strategy. Look at the Western war economy and all 
its bureaucratic deformations. If one assumes that 
a strategy is rational—which it may not be—the 
errors and waste with which it is associated also in 
a paradoxical way have a rationality of their own. 
In a “great leap forward” strategy, at least some— 
though not all—of the waste and deformations, in- 
cluding excesses on the part of overenthusiastic 
comrades, must be expected. 

So far as the burden of the industrialization drive 
is concerned, | agree, of course, that it was not 
limited to the peasants. (After all, the high free 
market prices were paid not by the state but by the 
urban citizens.) Nevertheless, | continue to worry 
about any calculation based on 1928 prices. In any 
other circumstances, the consequences of collec- 
tivization would naturally have included much higher 
prices of agricultural products simply by reason of 
the extreme shortages. The use of highly artificial 
prices both for outputs and inputs can produce very 
misleading results. 

The best indicator, | think, is the relative welfare, 
the relative income, of different strata of the popula- 
tion. One must study the relativities and dynamics 
of peasant and urban incomes during and after col- 
lectivization. At the time of Stalin’s death, the dif- 
ference of income between the urban worker and 
any kolkhoz peasant not within very easy reach of 
the market was very strongly in favor of the urban 
worker, whatever way one weighs the evidence. 
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If one looks at the post-Stalin statistics, one sees 
a trend in the direction of evening out this difference 
to a very considerable extent. Today, the difference 
is much smaller and more the kind one would expect 
in a society at the Soviet Union’s level of develop- 
ment. A fiscal reflection of this change is the gigantic 
budgetary subsidy that is given to maintain the 
difference between the quite high purchase prices 
for meat at the farms and the lower retail prices for 
meats in the shops. Instead of a high turnover tax 
revenue originating through the resale of agricul- 
tural products obtained at low prices, this particular 
item of revenue probably is insignificant today. 

It is only with such an evening-out of the income 
difference that one can say the original Soviet 
method of socialist construction—if that is the name 
to give it—was finally, by stages, abandoned. Indus- 
trialization involving the pressing down of peasant 
standards—or in a sense, the exploitation of agri- 
culture—cannot be said to have ended until some- 
time in the late 1960's. 


A Moderator’s Afterthoughts 


Mr. Hough: 


FEW DEBATES HAVE, | think, been so successful as 
this one in clarifying issues and advancing our under- 
standing. The debate makes clear that several quite 
separate issues have been intertwined in our argu- 
ments about the collectivization phenomenon. The 
first question is the historical one: Why did it occur? 
Clearly this is a question that interests Professor 
Nove very much and Professor Millar very little. On 
this question, Professor Nove’s real protagonists 
would seem to be those scholars, such as Moshe 
Lewin and Stephen Cohen, who see Bukharin’s pro- 
gram in the late 1920’s as the true Leninist one and 
who see NEP as a viable (maybe even natural) long- 
term Bolshevik alternative. While Professor Nove 
obviously believes that Bukharin’s program was eco- 
nomically viable (and even desirable), he seems to 
be saying that that program was not politically viable 
and that any Bolshevik would have been pushed 
toward something like collectivization at the end 
of the 1920's. 

The second question is: Who suffered most as a 
consequence of collectivization? To me, the most 
important contribution of the debate was to clarify 
that this question can be quite distinct from the 
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question: Which sector contributed most to indus- 
trialization? A regime may willingly or unwillingly 
invest so much in agricultural mechanization that 
little “‘net surplus” is received from the agricultural 
sector, but, of course, peasants can’t eat tractors. 
Undoubtedly, the question of relative suffering is 
partly a metaphysical one (What did groups receive 
in comparison with what was proper or “natural” for 
them to receive?), and undoubtedly any accurate 
analysis of it would have to be quite subtle and dif- 
ferentiated. Many peasant youths surely rejoiced at 
the newly-created opportunity to move to city jobs, 
and those peasants near the cities suffered less than 
more remote peasants. Cotton farmers fared better 
than those in the non-black-earth region. Similarly, 
those workers who became Stakhanovites or who 
simply took advantage of new programs to raise their 
skills or even to receive higher education are in a 
much different category from those who remained 
unskilled. The gross distinction that may make the 
most sense is one based on age (the young being: 
seen as beneficiaries in overall terms, the middle-. 
aged and the old as the greatest losers), but in gen-. 
eral terms Professor Nove must be right in empha- 
sizing that conditions were not good in the villages. 
Whatever the relative costs borne by the urban and! 
rural family in statistical terms, the urban family,, 
unlike the peasant, often had an unemployed wife: 
who could go to work in an effort to maintain family) 
standards of living. 

The third question—or set of questionseeinvolvell 
the concerns that interest Professor Millar most: Did! 
the suffering of the peasants and workers at least! 
“buy” a rapid rate of industrial growth for the Soviet! 
Union? Was collectivization or something like iti 
necessary for such growth, at least given the regime’s: 
reluctance to seek large-scale foreign investment?’ 
lf it turns out that, whatever the intentions of the: 
leadership, agriculture did not provide much (if any-! 
thing) in the way of a net surplus to the industrial’ 
sector, what was going on that explains the very, 
high rates of industrial growth? What was the “real” 
Soviet model of economic development in the sense’ 
of the way in which resources were actually mo-. 
bilized for the industrialization drive? Professor Millar 
is surely right in holding that this is a question 
which deserves a most serious reexamination on the’ 
basis of new data. It is a question of vital interest 
not only to historians of the Soviet period but also 
to theorists of economic development in general— 
and to those charged with promoting such develop- 
ment in the Third World. 
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China and Grain: A Matter of Import 


By Kenneth R. Walker 


US CONGRESS, JOINT ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE: China: A 
Reassessment of the Economy— 
A Compendium of Papers. 
Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1975. 

DWIGHT H. PERKINS, Ed.: China’s 
Modern Economy in Historical. 
Perspective. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1975. 


We realize that China’s grain pro- 
duction is not yet abundant; never- 
theless, China is a country in which 
an extremely large agricultural 
population produces grain. Pro- 
vided that it is rationally distrib- 
‘uted, not only will we have no need 
to import it; we can, moreover, con- 
tinue to export a certain amount. 
To reduce essential grain exports 
would be harmful to the state, be- 
cause if we do so, then we shall 
have to cut our imports of indus- 
trial equipment and consequently 
slow down the rate of socialist in- 
dustrialization. To import a large 
quantity of grain is, therefore, 
lharmful and unnecessary: apart 
from causing the rate of socialist 
industrialization to fall, in a large 
jcountry like ours with such a vast 
|population, we simply cannot rely 
on grain imports to solve the peo- 
iple’s grain requirements. 


ITHIS STATEMENT by Ch’en Yin, 
(China’s leading economic expert 
iduring the first decade of Com- 

unist government, appeared in 


1955." And yet, even though one 
would not find an identical quota- 
tion in a published speech of any 
of the current Chinese leaders, 
Ch’en Ytin’s analysis remains as 
relevant in 1976 as it was twenty- 
one years ago. Indeed it is certain 
that the inadequacy of domestic 
grain production and the implica- 
tions for the economy of the re- 
sulting need to import grain are 
well recognized, in private, by the 
Chinese government, and it is 
equally certain that China’s lead- 
ers are deeply divided over how 
to deal with this situation. 

There are basically two strands 
to the issue as put by Ch’en Yiin: 
an economic aspect, focusing on 
the interrelationship between agri- 
cultural and industrial growth; 
and, secondly, a more political or 
“cultural” aspect, i.e., the desire 
of the Chinese to be independent 
of foreign countries. The two re- 
cent volumes reviewed here enrich 
Our understanding of both these 
themes and, taken together, pro- 
vide the most comprehensive anal- 
ysis yet available of the /ong-run 
development of China, from the 
late 19th century to the mid- 
1970's. 

The first, a volume of the Joint 
Economic Committee of the US 


1 See Chen Yin, ‘“‘Questions Concerning 
the Central Purchase and Supply 
of Grain,’ Hsin-hua Yueh-pao (Peking) 
No. 8, 1955, pp. 50-54. 
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Congress (hereafter JEC) which 
supplements earlier JEC com- 
pendia of 1967 and 1972,” assem- 
bles 27 papers written by leading 
analysts of China (all American 
except one) at universities and 
government agencies. The papers 
are particularly interesting since 
they reflect (a) the increasing 
availability of Chinese economic 
Statistics; (b) the knowledge ob- 
tained from the large number of 
visits made to China in recent 
years by American scholars (in- 
cluding some of the authors); and 
(c) the adoption by many Amer- 
ican analysts of a less hostile ap- 
proach to China than that discern- 
ible in earlier publications—for 
example, the 1967 JEC volume.? 

The second book, edited by 
Dwight H. Perkins, will surely help 
to correct the all too prevalent 
view among Western students of 
China that anything of interest to 
be said about Chinese economic 
development must pertain to the 
Communist period. The subjects 


2 See JEC, An Economic Profile of 
Mainland China, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1967, and 
People’s Republic of China: An Economic 
Assessment, Washington, DC, US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1972. 

3 John Gurley criticized the tone adopted 
by some of the authors of the papers 
in An Economic Profile . .., op. cit., in his 
testimony published in JEC, Mainland 
China in the World Economy: Hearings 
before the Joint Economic Committee, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1967, pp. 184-89. 
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covered in the nine essays in this 
volume are varied, reflecting the 
authors’ individual interests rather 
than any clear, unifying theme.* 
For example, there are papers on 
the role of the foreigner in China’s 
economic development, on skills 
and resources in late traditional 
China, and on cooperation in tra- 
ditional agriculture, to mention 
just three. Perhaps inevitably, the 
Perkins volume lacks the coher- 
ence of the JEC collection and will 
seem rather specialized for the 
general reader, but it, too, belongs 
on the shelves of all serious stu- 
dents of modern China, including 
those who wish to understand 
China’s current economic prob- 
lems and also to speculate about 
the future. 

Although both books deal with 
a multitude of subjects, one is 
constantly brought back to the 
overwhelming importance of agri- 
culture (and especially the basic 
question of food supply) in China’s 
long-run development. And while 
some of the contributors to these 
collections would probably dis- 
agree, the reviewer finds little in 


4 The contributors include Robert F. 
Dernberger, Carl Riskin, Mark Elvin, Kang 
Chao, Thomas G. Rawski, John C. H. Fei, 
Ramon H. Myers, Peter Schran, and 
Perkins (who also provided an introduction). 

5 All production figures used here are 
official ones except that for 1958, when the 
collapse of the Chinese statistical system led 
to the publication of figures that were totally 
unacceptable. For that year, the author 
has therefore used the careful estimate 
provided by Kang Chao in his study, 
Agricultural Production in Communist China, 
1949-1965, Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1970, p. 260. The 1974 grain output 
was given by Yang Li-kung, Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture and Forestry at the Rome 
Conference of the UN’s Food and Agriculture 
Organization in November 1975. 

No firm figure for 1975 output has been 
published, but the New China News Agency 
on November 13, 1975, claimed that it was 
“sreater than that of 1974’’"—a statement 
interpreted by the author as indicating a 
small rise of perhaps 1 million tons over 
1974. 


these books to warrant any but 
the most cautious predictions re- 
garding the prospects for this sec- 
tor and hence for China’s economy 
as a whole. Let us explore briefly 
the basis for such an assessment 
of the PRC’s situation. 


IN THE FIRST place, we have the 
startling fact that grain output per 
capita in the mid-1970’s remains 
at virtually the same level as in 
the mid-1950’s (before the disrup- 
tions of the Great Leap). Based on 
China’s own published statements 
relating to grain output,” and on 
the assumption of even a conserv- 
ative population figure for the end 
of 1974,° grain output per head of 
total population in the years 1974 
and 1975 turns out to have been, 
at most, 12-18 kilograms greater 
than the 295 kilograms achieved 
in 1957, the last year of the 
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1950’s for which there are reliable | 


official data. Perhaps more reveal- 
ing, if we compare averages for 


two six-year periods, we find that | 


average annual output of grain 


per capita for the years 1970-75 


(298 kilograms) was only mar-| 


ginally above the average for the 


years 1953-58 (293 kilograms), | 
and in no year has grain produc- | 


tion per head reached the 316- | 


kilogram peak of 1958 suggested 


by Kang Chao’s production figures 


for that year.” Furthermore, annual 
per capita output has remained | 
more or less constant since 1970) 


Sf 


6 A population of 879 million (as of the end | 


of 1974) has been assumed, although a 
somewhat higher estimate of 920 million— 
for mid-1974—is used in the new JEC 
compendium. See Arthur G. Ashbrook, Jr., 
“China: Economic Review, 1975” (p. 35), and’ 
Alva Lewis Erisman, ‘‘China: Agriculture in 
the 1970's” (p. 342). 

7 See fn. 5. 
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(with the possible exception of 
1974). 

Given the existing commodity 
Structure of grain output in China, 
current levels of per capita output 
would provide an average of ap- 
proximately 2,280 calories per 
head per day (net of seed and a 
small deduction for livestock and 
industrial requirements, but with- 
out any allowance for stocks). This 
(fairly liberal) estimate is clearly 
above minimum subsistence lev- 
els. It is, however, only an aver- 
age figure, and one must therefore 
bear in mind Ch’en Yin’s point 
about rational distribution. 

Looking at China’s record in this 
regard, we find that during the 
1950’s—in fact right up until the 
crisis year of 1960—Ch’en Yiin’s 
policy of mobilizing the grain “sur- 
| plus” within the People’s Republic 
of China so as to provide adequate 
supplies for all was implemented 
by the government with remark- 
able success. Potential surpluses 
had, of course, existed for many 
years in the 1920’s and 1930’s,? 
but they had not been used in the 
interests of China’s overall eco- 
nomic development, because of 
the behavior of landlords, the 
| weakness of government, and the 
gross inadequacy of the transport 
system. In the period 1953-58, the 
Communist government, which re- 
placed the landlords and private 
traders as the mobilizing agent 
and imposed strict controls on 
consumption, was able to transfer 
as much as 9-10 million tons of 
grain each year from surplus to 

8 For an analysis of the economic surplus 
(broadly defined) potentially available to a 
Chinese government in the 1930's, see 
Carl Riskin’s essay, ‘“‘Surplus and Stagnation 
in Modern China” (Perkins, pp. 49-84). 
Somewhat surprisingly, Riskin gives scant 
attention to the grain surplus, but one can 
find much information on this in Perkins’ 


earlier book, Agricu/tural Development in 
China, 1368-1968, Chicago, Aldine, 1969. 
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deficit provinces (including the 
great urban areas of Shanghai, 
Peking and Tientsin)? and addi- 
tionally managed to export (net) 
over 2 million tons a year to pay 
for imports of machinery and other 
industrial goods. 

In recent years, however, the 
situation has changed, even though 
China’s per capita grain output re- 
mains at the same level as in the 
1950’s or may even be marginally 
higher. While we do not know how 
much grain is now transported 
from surplus to deficit areas, it is 
clear China is no longer “self- 
reliant” in respect of grain. In 
recent years, the People’s Repub- 
lic has imported (gross) 6.5 mil- 
lion tons of grain per annum, 
accounting for 13-16 per cent of 
the total import bill, at an annual 
cost of over US$600 million. And 
even after grain exports (1.7 mil- 
lion tons a year) have been de- 
ducted, net imports have still 
reached almost 5 million tons, and 
the net cost has been around 
US$250 million per year. The pol- 
icy of importing grain, begun in 
1960 as an emergency measure, 
has thus become a chronic feature 
of China’s economic life.’° 


WE RECALL that in the mid-1950’s 
Ch’en Yun was determined that 
grain must not be allowed to com- 
pete with those imports upon 
which the industrialization of 


9 This is the author’s estimate. 

10 The import burden created by Chinese 
agriculture is even more severe than 
suggested by the figures for grain imports. As 
a result of intense pressure to raise grain 
production, no additional acreage can be 
made available for producing raw cotton. 
Although cotton production has increased by 
50 percent since 1964 (mainly through 
increasing yields), raw cotton imports are 
still necessary and now cost US$360 million 
per annum. Thus, in 1973 and 1974, the 
value of grain and cotton imports was 
US$1,360 million, or 20 percent of total 
imports. 
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China depended. His argument. 
against importing grain has, per- 
haps, even greater force today, for 
during the 1970's, in contrast to 
the 1950’s, a meaningful increase 
in the rate of growth of agriculture 
can only be achieved by the in- 
jection into this sector of inputs 
produced by modern industry,” 
and to achieve this end will re- 
quire significant imports for the 
corresponding industrial branches. 
Hence, future competition for 
scarce foreign currency between 
plants producing industrial prod- 
ucts and those producing for agri- 
culture is going to be very keen. 
Irrespective of whether China (a) 
emphasizes increasing rice pro- 
duction in south and central China 
(with the aim of stepping up rice 
exports to finance wheat and 
maize imports); (b) attempts to 
increase wheat output in the 
northern half of China (to permit 
the reduction or even the elimina- 
tion of wheat imports); or (c) sub- 
stitutes rice for wheat in northern 
China on the ground that the 
calorie yield of rice per hectare in 
China may be as much as two and 
a half times that of wheat *W—the 
demand for tractors, earth-mov- 
ing equipment, irrigation ma- 
chinery, chemical fertilizers, oil, 


11 See Erisman’s essay cited above (fn. 6) 
and Dwight H. Perkins, ‘‘Constraints 
Influencing China’s Agricultural Perform- 
ance,” also in the reviewed JEC volume 
(pp. 350-65). 

12 This estimate of calorie yields is based 
on data concerning total areas sown to wheat 
and rice in 1973, given to the author in 
Peking in 1974 by an official of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry. These figures 
were applied to official production figures for 
rice and wheat to arrive at physical yield 
figures for the two grains. It is worth noting 
that, despite the improvement in economic 
statistics published by the PRC in recent years 
(a trend which has perhaps been exaggerated 
by some authors in the JEC report), there 
are still significant gaps in our knowledge, 
and one of the most important is the lack of 
data relating to land utilization and crop 
yields. 
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and electric power will rise fast 
and, with it, the level of demand 
for related industrial imports. 
Quite apart from the needs of 
agriculture, serious deficiencies in 
the overall structure of industry 
must also be remedied, again 
largely through the importation of 
capital equipment, as noted in sev- 
eral of the papers in the new JEC 
volume.** Some of these weak- 
nesses themselves are the direct 
result of the sluggish growth of 
agricultural production in the 
1960’s, which forced the gov- 
ernment to channel limited in- 
vestment resources into those 
branches of industry which could 
assist agriculture in the shortest 
time. For example, coal and iron- 
ore mining and steel finishing 
were neglected, and the conse- 
quent shortages have had to be 
made up out of imports.** Those 
who are optimistic about China’s 
ability to finance the needed im- 
ports expect an enormous rise in 
Chinese oil exports. However, as 
Bobby A. Williams makes clear in 
his essay in the JEC collection,” 
the very expansion of oil produc- 
tion will depend to a significant 
extent on China’s willingness and 
ability to import equipment for 
oil exploration and extraction. 
Recently, despite the lip service 
paid to the doctrine of ‘‘self-reli- 
ance,” China has stepped up her 
imports of plant dramatically.’ 


13 See especially Alfred H. Usack, Jr., and 
James D. Egan, “China’s Iron and Steel 
Industry” (pp. 164-88), and Robert Michael 
Field, “Civilian Industrial Production in the 
People’s Republic of China, 1949-74” 

(pp. 146-74). 

14 For example, the value of iron and steel 
imports per year in the period 1970-72 was in 
the range of US$400-500 million, and in 
1973, it jumped to US$930 million. See 
Nai-Ruenn Chen, ‘‘China’s Foreign Trade, 
1950-74,” in the JEC volume (pp. 617-72). 

15 “The Chinese Petroleum Industry: 
Growth and Prospects” (pp. 225-63). 


She has bought petroleum equip- 
ment worth US$127 million, plus 
thirteen large ammonium-urea fer- 
tilizer complexes and eleven man- 
made fiber plants, valued at 
around US$1,400 million.” The 
total value of plant imports for 
which contracts were signed in 
1973-74 is roughly US$2,000 mil- 
lion. To this, one must add heavy 
imports of cotton and_= grain, 
which, as noted above, amounted 
to US$1,360 million in 1974 
alone. Consequently, one can 
hardly doubt the desire of the 
Chinese government to reduce the 
burden of agricultural imports. 

In time, of course, the imported 
fertilizer and fiber plants will re- 
duce the need to import grain and 
cotton. The provision of more fer- 
tilizer alone, however, will not be 
enough to promote rapid agricul- 
tural growth. For this, the proper 
balance between water, high- 
yielding seeds, and fertilizer must 
be obtained. Both Perkins and 
Erisman suggest in their JEC con- 
tributions that the future supply 
of these complementary inputs 
may not be sufficient. They point, 
especially, to weaknesses in the 
basic research into plant breeding 
being carried out in China. 

Moreover, even if a// the neces- 
sary agricultural inputs are avail- 
able in optimum amounts, there 
is still the sensitive problem of 
how to provide relevant financial 
incentives to encourage the peas- 


16 An excellent review of China’s changing 
attitude toward foreign technology is provided 
in Hans Heymann’s essay in the JEC 
compendium, “Acquisition and Diffusion of 
Technology in China’ (pp. 678-729). A 
complementary essay is Robert F. 
Dernberger’s “The Role of the Foreigner in 
China’s Economic Development, 1840-1949” 
in the Perkins collection (pp. 19-47). 

17 Ashbrook points out that these imports 
will do nothing to increase China’s machine- 
building and mining capacity (p. 31 of the 
JEC volume). 
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ants to make efficient use of them. 
China’s collective agriculture has) 
had a checkered history in regard! 
to incentives, and although there 
has been considerable organiza- 
tional stability since 1963,” there 
always lurks the temptation for 
the leaders to buy a few years’ 
“breathing space” by trying to re- 
store the “redistributionist” solu- 
tion, with its inevitable squeeze on 
the consumption of the relatively, 
rich peasants. It is by no means 
clear, however, at what point the 
peasants’ limit of tolerance would 
be reached.’® Any new pressure, 
including an extension of the col- 
lective sector or a more central- 
ized form of organization, could 
have a disastrous effect on incen- 
tives at a time when the food- 
population balance is precarious. 

What does all this bode for the 
future of the PRC’s economy? In 
1968 Mao is reported to have said: 
“When we have two things—grain 
and steel—we shall have no diffi- 
culty in carrying out any under- 
takings.” 7° Today, China not only 
remains short of both, but in exist- 
ing circumstances grain produc-| 
tion is dependent on steel pro- 
duction and vice versa. To break 
out of this vicious circle will pro- 
vide a severe test of the politica! 
and economic skills of the Chinese 
leaders during the coming acer 


18 See Frederick W. Crook’s article, ‘‘The 
Commune System in the People’s Republic Oo 
China, 1963-1974,” in the JEC study 
(pp. 366-410). 

19 Some basis for judgment in this regard 
is provided in Ramon H. Myers’ thoughtful | 
contribution to the Perkins volume, | 
“Cooperation in Traditional Agriculture and | 
Its Implications for Team Farming in the 
People’s Republic of China’ (pp. 261-77). 

20 This statement has frequently been 
quoted by the Chinese, but for a particularly 
interesting article in which it appeared, see 
“Why Do We Say Agriculture Is the 
Foundation of National Economic Develop- 
ment?” Liaoning Jih-pao (Shenyang), Sept. 23 
1960. 
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ANY ELEMENTS of the current 
ampaign to build Tachai-type 
ounties throughout China are 
reminiscent of previous efforts to 
rectify and revitalize basic-level 
organs in the countryside, but we 
should resist the mood of déja vu 
land the temptation to regard the 
tampaign as simply old wine in 
new bottles." We have observed 
barlier campaigns from a distance, 
but China’s peasants and rural 
eadres have experienced them 
Hirectly; it would be a mistake to 
Hiscount the differing effects of 
political and social learning or to 
assume that the rural population 
ill respond to old slogans pre- 
risely as it did in the past. Al- 


| 11t may or may not be significant that the 
burrent campaign is said to be based, in part, 
yn a speech by Teng Hsiao-p’ing to the 
beptember-October conference in Tachai. That 
speech has not been released, but parallels 
between the present campaign and the period 
pf the Second Ten Points (to be discussed in 
Hietail later) may reflect Teng’s dominant role 
in both. If so, systematic analysis of this 
tampaign and comparison with that 
Hecribed by Baum may provide important 
lues to the issues and political maneuver 
hat led to Teng’s dismissal in April. 


though the components of the 
campaign are familiar, they have 
been fitted together in new ways 
and within a substantially altered 
political context. Are the differ- 
ences significant? Perhaps not, 
but we should not assume so from 
the beginning. 

The first step toward under- 
standing the present is to know 
what has occurred in the past. 
What were the content and conse- 
quences of earlier campaigns 
which bear at least superficial 
similarities to the present move- 
ment to “learn from  Tachai’’? 
What kinds of policy debate or po- 
litical maneuver preceded or be- 
came associated with earlier cam- 
paigns? How were the mix and 
ranking of campaign objectives 
determined, and why was the 
campaign style adopted rather 
than some other mode of political 
activity? These are difficult and 
important questions—and_ they 
have been addressed head on by 
two recently published studies. 
Professor Baum’s Prelude to Revo- 
lution both chronicles and ana- 
lyzes developments in the 1962-66 
Socialist Education Movement 
(SEM). It is a well-written com- 
panion to his earlier monograph 
(written with Frederick Teiwes)’ 
and provides a useful basis for 


2 Richard Baum and Frederick C. Teiwes, 
Ssu-Ch’ing: The Socialist Education Movement 
of 1962-1966, Berkeley, Calif., Center for 
Chinese Studies, 1968. 
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placing elements of the current 
campaign in historical perspec- 
tive. Power and Policy in China, 
by Parris Chang, is a revised ver- 
sion of his doctoral thesis, one of 
the most frequently cited disser- 
tations on modern China.’ Con- 
cerned less with what happened 
in the course of particular cam- 
paigns than with the political ac- 
tivity that preceded them, Profes- 
sor Chang employs an interesting 
approach to policymaking which, 
with the caveats indicated below, 
is also useful for analyzing con- 
temporary developments. 

The campaign to transform one- 
third of China’s counties into 
counterparts of the famous Tachai 
Production Brigade by the end of 
this decade evidences both objec- 
tives and procedures found in 
earlier campaigns. The dispatch 
of urban cadres to the rural areas, 
for example, recalls the hsia-fang 
(“to the countryside”) campaigns 
of the 1950’s and 1960's; the 
concerted effort to teach peasants 
the differences between socialism 
and capitalism in their daily activ- 
ities reminds one of campaigns 
during the Yenan years and of the 
1957 Socialist Education Move- 
ment; and the drive for agricul- 
tural mechanization seems at 
least superficially similar to the 


3 Parris Chang, Patterns and Processes of 
Policy-Making in Communist China 1955-62: 
Three Case Studies, Columbia University PhD 
dissertation, 1969. 
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one which followed the March 
1958 Chengtu Conference. Viewed 
in its entirety, however, the pres- 
ent campaign — which was 
launched at a State Council- 
sponsored conference on the les- 
sons of Tachai in September- 
October 1975—-seems most simi- 
lar to the second phase of the 
1960’s SEM. Baum’s book is 
therefore of particular importance 
not only for an understanding of 
the mid-1960’s but for the analy- 
sis of contemporary policies. 


BAUM’S ANALYSIS divides the 
1960’s SEM into four carefully-de- 
lineated stages. The first phase 
lasted roughly from the spring 
through the autumn of 1963. This 
was the period of the so-called 
“First Ten Points,” which en- 
visioned revitalization of the Poor 
and Lower-Middle Peasant Asso- 
ciations (PLMPA) for the purpose 
of monitoring the activities of 
basic-level cadres and for educat- 
ing the peasants through direct 
participation. 

In September 1963 the First 
Ten Points, which purportedly had 
been drafted by Mao, were re- 
placed by the “Second Ten 
Points,’”’ authored by Teng Hsiao- 
ping. This ushered in the second 
phase of the campaign, which 
lasted until the following Septem- 
ber. Whereas the First Ten Points 
had predicated a strong monitoring 
role for the PLMPA, Teng’s formu- 
lation assigned responsibility for 
supervision and rectification of 
cadres to party-led work teams 
from higher-level organs. The 
peasant associations were accord- 
ed only vaguely-stated rights and 
relegated to the task of cheering 
on efforts to raise production. At 
the hsien (county) level and 
above, party units were to conduct 
self-rectification. At the same 
time, the work teams dispatched 


to supervise rectification in basic- 
level units were instructed not to 
undermine the leadership role of 
local cadres. Guidelines specified 
that only a very small percentage 
of local cadres were to be found 
guilty of serious deviations and 
that the party cadres were to be 
examined in “closed door” meet- 
ings. Only nonparty cadres were 
to be rectified in “open door” ses- 
sions at which the masses could 
participate as individuals (rather 
than through the PLMPA). 
Persuaded that the methods of 
the second phase were inadequate 
to cope with the problems of cadre 
corruption, Liu Shao-ch’i issued a 
new set of guidelines in Septem- 
ber 1964. Known as the “Revised 
Second Ten Points,” these guide- 
lines broke sharply with the earlier 
practice of self-rectification and 
generally lenient treatment of 
errant officials. Outside work 
teams were empowered to mete 
out immediate and harsh criticism 
wherever they deemed it war- 


ranted and without regard to the 


kind of “quotas” that had previ- 
ously been in effect. 

This phase ended in January 
1965 with promulgation of the so- 
called “Twenty-three Points.” In 
the new (fourth) stage, work-team 
excesses were condemned, and 
the focus of criticism was shifted 
from local cadres to high-level 
officials. Baum does an excellent 
job of delineating the differences 
between all of these stages. 

It is perhaps too early to make 
firm judgments about the objec- 
tives and style of the current cam- 
paign, but there seem to be a 
number of parallels to the period 
of the Second Ten Points (as de- 
scribed by Baum). For example, 
even though rectification of hsien 
party committees is assigned high 
priority, it appears that the initia- 
tive and responsibility for carry- 
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ing out rectification are being left 
primarily to the members of those 
committees themselves. Work 
teams from higher levels assigned 
to assist in the rectification effort 
at the hsien level and below ap- 
pear to have only a vaguely-de- 
fined mandate to intervene if the 
locals do not do a proper job of 
self-cleansing. In any event, the 
repeated assertion that 95 percent 
of the cadres are good, and that 
most of those who have erred can 
be reformed, seems to presage the 
kind of “light breeze and gentle 
rain” rectification of 1963-64. 

A second parallel between the 
present campaign and the Second 
Ten Points period concerns the 
role of the masses and, more spe- 
cifically, the PLMPA. In 1963-64, 
the rights and duties assigned to 
the peasant associations were 
vague and imprecise. In the cur- 
rent campaign the associations 
have been given no formal role at 
all; they are not even mentioned 
in the hundreds of documents 
which have been published since 
the September-October  confer- 
ence. What kind of monitoring role, 
if any, should be assigned the 
masses has been a matter of dis- 
pute since the Hundred Flowers | 
Campaign of 1957, and it would | 
appear that those favoring super- 
vision of, rather than by, the © 
masses have carried the day in the | 
latest round of debate. | 

Although there are similarities, 
there are also important differ- — 
ences between the current Tachai | 
Campaign and the period of the 
Second Ten Points. In the gener- | 
ally tolerant atmosphere of 1963- | 
64, little effort was made to edu- | 
cate the peasants about the vir- | 
tues and requirements of social- 
ism. Private sideline activities 
were encouraged, and appeals 
were made to the peasants’ self- 
interest in order to raise produc- — 


tion. Traces of this attitude can be 
found in the current campaign, 
but the predominant theme seems 
to be that placing collective, let 
alone individual, interests ahead 
of the interests of the nation as 
a whole is a manifestation of 
bourgeois thinking. Past emphasis 
on self-reliance and local initiative 
appears to have been interpreted 
by some local cadres as providing 
the rationale for circumventing 
Production plans worked out by 
higher authorities. Press com- 
ments indicate that some cadres 
have reduced grain or cotton acre- 
age in order to grow more profit- 
able crops, and that others have 
“neglected” agriculture by chan- 
neling manpower and other re- 
sources into commercial or indus- 
trial activities. These cadres seem 
to have reasoned that departures 
from the plan are justified if they 
aise the income and living stand- 
ard of the local production teams, 
brigades, or communes (the suc- 
cessive levels of local collective 
Organization). Departures may 
accord with the wishes of the 
masses, at least within the pro- 
duction unit, but they impede the 
attainment of national targets. The 
task of educating the peasants— 
and perhaps some cadres—about 
the need to follow the proletarian 
path (/.e., to subjugate individual 
and collective interests to those of 
the nation as a whole) has been 
assigned to the militia. This in it- 
self is an important new depar- 
ture. 


THESE EXAMPLES merely _illus- 
trate the kinds of comparisons 
which can and should be made to 
determine if and how current poli- 
cies relate to those of previous 
Campaigns. Studies such as Pro- 
fessor Baum’s are especially val- 
uable because of the light they 
can shed, at least indirectly, on 


contemporary developments. Pre- 
lude to Revolution does not, how- 
ever, examine the means through 
which particular policies are 
adopted. This problem is ad- 
dressed by Professor Chang, but 
his Power and Policy in China re- 
veals the limits of his approach 
even as it alerts us to a new set 
of questions about campaigns or 
any policies adopted by the lead- 
ers in Peking. 

Whereas’ Professor Baum’s 
study almost totally avoids the 
questions of whether—and how— 
Chinese leaders sought support 
for particular policies, Power and 
Policy in China faces them di- 
rectly and concludes, inter alia, 
that policymaking in the PRC in- 
volves a complicated process of 
conflict and consensus-building 
similar to political processes else- 
where (p. 2). This and the book’s 
other conclusions are said to be 
based on an analysis of five issue- 
areas—the Twelve-Year Agricul- 
tural Program, administrative de- 
centralization, the |©commune 
movement, the Socialist Education 
Movement, and ideological rectifi- 
cation—but the latter two receive 
such perfunctory treatment (only 
22 pages) that it is difficult to de- 
termine whether they support the 
hypotheses or not. | use the term 
“hypotheses” deliberately — be- 
cause, even though | am sympa- 
thetic to most of Chang’s con- 
clusions, | do not feel that he has 
Sustained them or that he has 
adequately considered alternative 
or supplementary explanations. 

My discomfort with the Chang 
analysis (and mutatis mutandis 
with that of Baum) stems from the 
way in which the issue-areas are 
compartmentalized. No issue ex- 
ists in isolation, but Professor 
Chang fails to indicate that Chi- 
nese policymakers always con- 
fronted a number of problems 
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simultaneously and that many 
other issues became linked to 
those few which he examines in 
detail. If studies of governmental 
policymaking in other countries 
tell us anything, it is that issues 
compete for attention, are of dif- 
ferent salience to different partici- 
pants, and frequently become 
linked either through conscious 
manipulation designed to build a 
consensus or winning coalition, or 
simply because they are active at 
the same time. Were other issues 
drawn into policy debates in order 
to recruit support for programs of 
particular importance to key par- 
ticipants (including but not lim- 
ited to Mao), or, conversely, were 
new participants added because 
the mix of issues expanded in a 
certain manner? What kind of bar- 
gains were struck between partici- 
pants, and what impact, if any, did 
they have on subsequent rounds 
of policymaking? Unfortunately, 
Power and Policy in China focuses 
almost exclusively on expansion 
and contraction of the pool of par- 
ticipants through changes in the 
“locus of decision” and/or Mao’s 
Success in adding provincial-level 
supporters to the decision-making 
circle. By neglecting issue link- 
ages and alternative forms of 
political maneuver, Chang  pre- 
sents a picture of Chinese politics 
which is considerably less dy- 
namic or exciting than we might 
anticipate from the kinds of ques- 
tions posed in his introduction. 
Perhaps issue linkages and the 
simultaneous (and often partially 
contradictory) efforts to recruit 
Coalition partners across a wide 
range of matters were not terribly 
important in the PRC. Perhaps it 
is true, as Professor Chang con- 
cludes, that policy shifts resulted 
from slight alterations in the bal- 
ance between “conservative/ prag- 
matic” and “radical” orientations 
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to economic development; but 
this is something that should be 
determined empirically and not by 
oversight. 

Given both the similarities and 
differences between the current 
Tachai campaign and others which 
have waxed and waned in China, 
what tentative judgments can be 
advanced about the politics under- 
lying present policies, and what 
predictions can be made about 
future developments in the cur- 
rent campaign? Since the present 


campaign contains elements of 
programs previously advocated by 
“radicals,” as well as components 
of “conservative” approaches to 
rural problems, we might specu- 
late that current policies signify 
either consensus or stalemate be- 
tween the two groupings described 
by Chang. It could also indicate, 
however, that the categories are 
not now (and perhaps never were) 
as sharply differentiated as he 
suggests. Regarding the future, it 
would be rash to assume that de- 


Mao, the Teacher 
Society, the School 


By David M. Raddock 


velopments will closely parallel 
those of the 1960’s as Baum 
describes them, but we should 
carefully consider if and why they 
might or might not. The precise 
nature of future developments 
and their impact on the politics 
of policymaking will, | suspect, de- 
pend more on the particular prob- | 
lems or successes associated with © 
current policies than on any in-— 
herent tendency for PRC policy to 
oscillate between “radical” and 
“conservative” poles. 


JOHN N. HAWKINS: Mao Tse-tung 
and Education: His Thoughts and 
Teachings. Hamden, Conn., The 
Shoe String Press, 1974. 
THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN: The 
Maoist Educational Revolution. 
New York, Praeger Publishers, 
1974. 


AS A FORMER revolutionary guer- 
rilla leader who has remained at 
the helm of state for more than 
two decades since the triumph of 
the revolution that he headed, 
Mao Tse-tung has suffered from a 
confusion of roles, and this has 
in recent years led him to take 
concrete steps to try to prevent 
modernization from causing China 
to veer away from revolutionary 
goals. An important area of his 
efforts has been the ongoing ex- 


perimentation since the beginning 
of the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution (GPCR) with the use of 
education as an agency for radical 
social change. The two books un- 
der review afford a basis to form 
some judgments about Mao’s 
vision of social change and the 
practical attempts to implement 
this vision during the last several 
years. 

As a preface to discussion of 
this theme, let us briefly survey 
the contents of the books. Drawing 
on the corpus of Mao’s available 
works,’ John Hawkins has traced 


1 |ncluding the Japanese collection, 
Mo Taku-to Shu (Mao Tse-tung’s Collected 
Works), Tokyo, Hokubo-sha, 1971; 
Jerome Chen, Mao’s Papers, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1970; and other 
miscellaneous translations. 
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a continuum of Mao’s pedagogical | 
thinking and statements on educa- | 
tion throughout his life—from his | 
student days and his early forma- | 
tion of a self-study university in|! 
his native Hunan Province in 
1921, through the Kiangsi Soviet | 
and Yenan periods, and then 
through the  post-revolutionary ’ 
epoch, culminating in the Cultural 
Revolution and its attendant re- 
vamping of the educational sys- 
tem. Hawkins contends that, in an | 
almost unilinear fashion, Mao has) 
been developing a mix of control 
and decentralization and of theo- 
retical and practical work in edu- 
cation in order to arrive at an 
equation for the new socialist per- 
son—that individual who can com-) 
bine spontaneity and initiative with 
conformity to the collective inter- 


jest and who can unite political 
“redness” with technical expertise. 
\In tracing the development of 
|Mao’s thought, particularly since 
the 1940’s in Yenan, the author 
seems to place more emphasis on 
| the opportunities that Mao seized 
upon in order to implement his 
jideals rather than on the objective 
|circumstances that may have gen- 
Jerated new ideas and reshaped old 
ones. While Mao may now perceive 
jhimself as “the teacher’”—as he 
\indicated in a 1970 interview with 
\Edgar Snow2—an assessment of 
jhis Capacity to continue to be a 
\“schoolboy”—as he described 
himself in 1966*—would have 
| been highly desirable. 
Theodore Chen’s The Maoist Ea- 
ucational Revolution focuses, in 
remarkable detail, on the concrete 
changes in educational institutions 
and procedures which have been 
implemented in the wake of the 
GPCR; it also furnishes the reader 
with a very useful appendix con- 
taining translations of relevant arti- 
cles and directives in the Chinese 
press. The first chapter depicts 
the conventional modern school 
system that prevailed in China 
after 1949 and underscores the 
elitism that it bred, leading to 
disparagement of coexisting work- 
‘study and spare-time schools. 
(Strangely, however, Chen’s la- 
ment in his final chapter over the 
disappearance of a sector of the 
‘educational system devoted to 
Hmener- quality education designed 
to produce broadly-trained leaders 
‘seems to overlook the problem of 
elitism in connection with higher 
learning i in China.) The bulk of the 
book comprehensively describes 
the new work-study orientation of 
the entire school system at all 
levels and the pervasiveness of 
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? Life (New York), April 30, 1971, p. 46. 
3 “His Wish”, in Chen, op. cit., p. 115. 
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political controls on youths, teach- 
ers, intellectuals, and cadres. 

In essence, then, the two books 
are complementary. One provides 
an overview of Mao’s educational 
purpose, and the other describes 
and analyzes current efforts to 
transform that purpose into reality. 


THIS BRINGS us to the question 
of whether or not it is actually 
possible for China to produce 
Mao’s brand of “revolutionary suc- 
cessors.” Both authors seem to 
agree that the current innovations 
have had positive results with re- 
spect to the popularizing of educa- 
tion and the training of middle- 
level technicians, but only Hawk- 
ins appears to have unwavering 
faith in the realization of Mao’s 
vision of the new socialist person- 
ality. Nevertheless, it may be 
swinging to the opposite extreme 
to argue that the continued incul- 
cation of political values holds no 
prospect of success. Problems 
such as individual psychological 
defenses against group study at 
school and the large number of 
“drop-out” youths during the early 
phase of the Cultural Revolution in 
the schools might not, in the end, 
prove insoluble. To get a better 
feel for what the true outlook may 
be, we need to have a firm under- 
Standing of the difficulties with 
which the Maoists are trying to 
grapple. 

Although some Western schol- 
ars thought that they observed a 
uniformity of socialization between 
home and school in China by the 
early 1960’s,* the Cultural Revo- 
lution exposed the contradictions 
between the two. In effect, the 
family often constituted an offi- 


4 Lucy Jen Huang and Alan G. Hickrod, 
“Communist Chinese and American 
Adolescent Sub-Cultures,’’ China Quarterly 
(London), April-June 1965. 
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cially undesired negative focus of 
indentification alternative to iden- 
tification with the peer group (and 
its accompanying ideology). 
Several factors entered into the 
explanation for this situation. To 
begin with, there was a conspicu- 
ous lack of personal coordination 
between socializing agents in the 
home and at school in the cities 
during the period before the GPCR 
—indeed, parents seldom set foot 
on the campuses of “regular” mid- 
dle schools and universities. Sec- 
ond, on the eve of the GPCR, in 
the spring of 1966,.an estimated 
two-thirds of the student bodies in 
“regular” middle schools in large 
cities like Canton were from fam- 
ilies of nonproletarian class back- 
ground,” and a substantial portion 
of this group had probably been 
exposed to “politically backward” 
ideas in the home and had devel- 
Oped similar viewpoints. Third, the 
intensification of the schools’ ef- 
forts to politicize students and to 
impose sanctions for resistance 
through in-group ostracism prior 
to the Cultural Revolution tended 
to force many youths into primary 
identification with their families. 
Parents and elder siblings who 
had suffered from attack in previ- 
ous political campaigns because 
of questionable class background 
often urged youngsters to be cau- 
tious about political involvement. 
Youths who might have liked to 
“draw a clear line” between them- 
selves and their families were fre- 
quently reluctant to do so because 
they could not be sure that they 
would be allowed to find alternate 
outlets through affiliation with the 
class-conscious Youth League at 
school. A number of youngsters 
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5 Based on reports of respondents this 
reviewer interviewed in Hong Kong in 1971-72 
and corroborated in a lecture by Professor 
R. Sinha at Columbia University, East Asian 
Institute, Spring 1973. 
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could not find the psychological 
strength to make a total break 
with their families and hence, con- 
fronted with a conflict of loyalties, 
chose their families. Finally, chil- 
dren of the urban proletariat some- 
times looked upon their families as 
protectors of their right to pursue 
values not totally in keeping with 
those of the regime. One such 
youth now in Hong Kong told the 
present author that he had attend- 
ed a university in quest of the 
formal education that his father 
did not have (in Chinese literature, 
no less!) and had managed to 
avoid political participation by hid- 
ing behind the “redness” of his 
Class background; however, when 
his worker father had appeared on 
Campus after the GPCR as the new 
type of auxiliary, proletarian teach- 
er, he himself had disgustedly 
withdrawn from school. 

To the extent that the home and 
the school socialized youth in the 
same way, the result was often not 
a positive one from the regime’s 
perspective. Both encouraged 
youths to pursue upward mobility 
and thereby to eschew the humil- 
ity necessary not just to act for 
the masses, but to serve them in 
the literal sense and to identify 
with them emotionally. Many stu- 
dents found themselves aspiring 
either to intellectual or political 
position in order to be a “credit’’ 
to their families in the traditional 
Chinese manner. 


NOW, the Chinese leadership is 
trying to meet the challenge of 
this general state of affairs by pro- 
letarianizing the whole educational 
system and “making all society 
into a school.” One technique it 
has used has been the widespread 
establishment of min-pan (people- 
run or neighborhood) schools, 
which are patterned after the ideal 
decentralized educational model 


employed in the prewar revolution- 
ary base area of Yenan (not, it 
should be noted, after the schools 
of the same name which were set 
up after 1949 and which subse- 
quently fell into disrepute’). This 
approach to primary and second- 
ary education is intended to make 
the learning process the coopera- 
tive responsibility of school, place 
of work, and neighborhood. All 
schools are tied into factory or 
rural Commune work. Teachers, 
parents, and representatives of 
revolutionary committees, youth 
organizations, worker-peasant- sol- 
dier propaganda teams (who actu- 
ally share in the teaching respon- 
sibilities at schools and universi- 
ties), and party convene to plan a 
coordinated program of extra- 
Curricular activities for the stu- 
dent. The student has a program 
of labor and_ political study 
mapped out for him even during 
vacations. Teachers bring stu- 
dents’ problems to the attention of 
their parents and attempt to work 
out solutions. Thus, in these 
schools a major attempt has been 
made to eradicate the basis of the 
elitism of the past. According to 
one person whom this author in- 
terviewed in Hong Kong, ending up 
in a min-pan upper middle school 
after previously having attended 
“regular” schools was like “falling 
from heaven to earth.” 

The informal political education 
process extends to all areas of 
society. When educated youths in 
the countryside receive leave to 
return home for a holiday, wel- 
come committees greet their ar- 


6 After the Communist takeover of the 
Chinese mainland in 1949, a dual-track 
system of schools was established. This 
consisted of (1) ‘‘regular’’ six-year middle 
schools (lower and upper), admission to 
which was based on competitive examinations, 
and (2) various types of neighborhood, 
vocational, and spare-time schools. Qualifying 
for the former became a matter of prestige. 
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rival and hold symposia for par- 
ents and others to discuss the 
positive lessons of working in the 
countryside. And before peasants 
going to university in the cities 
leave their homes, they are given 
farewell rallies, the main point of: 
which is to remind them of their 
origins. These experiments may be 
abhorrent to “bourgeois intellect- 
uals,” but they represent a unique 
plan for coordinating educational 
efforts in a single direction. 

At the same time, there remains 
the question of whether human 
beings can be remolded so that 
the continued development of the 
self is not at cross-purposes with 
submissiveness and responsive- 
ness to the masses. While 
the GPCR and the subsequent 
transfer of youths to the coun-) 
tryside for a lifetime of labor 
may be viewed as_ two as- 
pects of a movement designed to 
combine individual spontaneity, 
with submission to the authority of 
the people, some young people 
who left China after the GPCR 
could not resolve the contradiction 
between self-assertion and sub- 
missiveness: “If | could not fulfill! 
myself in society, society was mis- 
directed.” If similar difficulties in) 
psychological adjustment i 
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exist, 
among youths to a greater or 
lesser extent in China today, new) 
totalistic schemes of socialization 
like those described above may, 
provide a corrective. As long as’ 
there is no perceived discontinuity 
between socializing agents and the 
grass roots of society, it is con- 
ceivable that self-improvement 
through formal education could 
produce a new socialist person 
who derives his social rewards 
from family, workers, peasants, 
and soldiers for his dedicated serv- 
ice rather than as a consequence 
of his position. 

Still, one wonders whether the 


issociation of education from the 
lesire for status in China is suffi- 
ient to forestall a general quest 
jor position and a subjective feel- 
Ing of superiority such as many 
ouths now in Hong Kong recall 
$0 fondly from participating in the 
GPCR. While the majority of young 
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people throughout China qualify 
for the “Little Red Soldiers” (the 
present-day counterpart of the 
Young Pioneers), fewer are ad- 
mitted to the older-aged Youth 
League, and still fewer to the 
party. As long as such a hierarchy 
continues to exist, there is always 


the possibility that those on the 
inside, who have the power to de- 
cide in large measure which per- 
sons will be admitted, may abuse 
their power and positions. The 
mere existence of a hierarchical 
structure, in short, can foster self- 
serving ambition. 
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VITH THE termination of hostili- 
jes in Southeast Asia, the Amer- 
Can approach to the Chinese 
>eople’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
vas shifted away from threat as- 
‘essments and toward analyses of 
he military’s domestic peacetime 
unctions. The massive political 
ise of the PLA during the Great 
tata Cultural Revolution 
ind the later power struggle be- 
ween the former Defense Min- 
- Lin Piao, and Mao Tse-tung 
rompted a number of books and 
rticles on party-army relations, 
ie PLA history, and the 
drospective role of the military in 


the post-Mao period. A subsidiary 
topic, recently receiving increased 
attention, is the socioeconomic 
function of the PLA. Numerous 
foreign visitors to the showcase 
196th Division have come away 
deeply impressed with its ongoing 
agricultural and industrial under- 
takings. Civil-military relations 
seem unusually close and_ har- 
monious at the grass-roots level, 
and young people are so eager to 
get into the PLA that the conscrip- 
tion system is in the enviable po- 
sition of selecting only the most 
highly qualified and motivated 
candidates to fill the ranks of the 
world’s second-largest military es- 
tablishment. 

Peking has gone to consider- 
able lengths to convince the out- 
side world and its own populace 
that the PLA approaches the ideal 
of the civic-action army. This re- 
view will try to distinguish some 
of the images from the realities. 
The perspective that must not be 
lost, despite the changed empha- 
sis in Western scholarship, is that 
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the PLA remains first and foremost 
a fighting force. Two authors of 
the works discussed here remind 
us of this fact, and one of them 
raises interesting questions con- 
cerning the rates of moderniza- 
tion and improvement of capabili- 
ties of the Chinese military ma- 
chine. These questions will be ex- 
plored after a short introduction 
to the books under review. 


GERARD CORR is a British jour- 
nalist who worked for some years 
in the Far East. He correctly sur- 
mised that a book was needed 
which would introduce the gen- 
eral reader to the PLA. He has 
succeeded in writing such a vol- 
ume, and therein lie the strengths 
and weaknesses of the book. It is 
doubtless the most readable work 
yet written on the PLA. Its scope 
is extremely broad, including dis- 
cussions of origins and develop- 
ment, PLA campaigns since 1949, 
internal political roles, and capa- 
bilities in the 1970’s. The author 
also provides praiseworthy treat- 
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ment of the prolonged civil war in 
Tibet, the Korean War, and the 
border conflict with India. 

At the same time, students of 
the PLA and scholars in general 
will find The Chinese Red Army a 
frustrating reading experience. 
The book contains a number of er- 
rors and distortions, most of them 
caused by _ overgeneralizations 
inherent in a work of such large 
scope and so few pages (150 pp. 
of text). There are no footnotes and 
only a brief bibliography. But the 
greatest difficulty in using the 
book for any scholarly purpose is 
that Mr. Corr provides no means 
for the reader to distinguish 
among the author’s speculations, 
judgments based on limited evi- 
dence, and historical fact. Qualifi- 
cations interfere with a smooth 
style; apparently for that reason, 
they are not used. On every topic, 
regardless of the availability of 
evidence, Mr. Corr makes flat as- 
sertions. Therefore, the book must 
be considered on the terms in- 
tended by the author—as an in- 
troduction to the Chinese military 
for the general reader. Despite its 
errors, it fills that role quite well, 
especially since the author has no 
ideological axe to grind and thus 
presents a balanced treatment 
which indulges in neither puffery 
nor disparagement of the PLA. 


YING-MAO KAU’S book also has a 
considerable historical sweep, but 
it is less demanding of its author 
—first, because it focuses strictly 
On peacetime domestic functions 
of the military, and second, be- 
cause it is a selection of docu- 
ments requiring only an introduc- 
tion and logical organization of 
the materials. The 50-page intro- 
duction is replete with lucidly pre- 
sented, thought-provoking analy- 
sis. Professor Kau attempts the 
difficult task of defining the Maoist 


military model, describing the 
challenges to it since 1949, and 
speculating on the likelihood of 
its survival after its creator departs 
the scene. The author draws freely 
from the concepts of military- 
civilian interrelationships devel- 
oped by the American scholars 
Samuel Huntington and Morris 
Janowitz, contrasting them with 
the Maoist model.’ 

Summarizing Professor Kau’s 
presentation requires oversimpli- 
fication, but essentially he argues 
that the Maoist concept is unique 
in its use of the military for politi- 
cal mobilization and training, eco- 
nomic construction, and_ social 
change. The PLA has been used as 
a “great school,’’ to quote Mao’s 
term. It is the largest single 
source of Communist Party mem- 
bers. Veterans are an elite who 
usually receive responsible jobs, 
a fact that makes the military one 
of the most attractive ladders to 
success in China. The PLA does 
a great deal of political work with- 
in the society, disseminating in- 
formation and generally helping 
to mobilize the population for the 
aims of the state. Professor Kau 
also maintains that the PLA plays 
a significant role in building the 
national economy (a point which 
is discussed further below). 

In Kau’s view, the greatest po- 
tential challenge to Mao’s con- 
cept of the PLA’s role is posed by 
military professionalism, which 
nurtures the view that soldiers 
must concentrate on soldiering if 
the PLA is to be an effective fight- 
ing force and if the military is to 
master modern arms and _ tech- 


1 The seminal works of these two authors 
are: Samuel P. Huntington, The So/dier and 
the State: The Theory and Practice of 
Civil-Military Relationships, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1957; and Morris 
Janowitz, The Military in the Political 
Development of New Nations, Chicago, III., 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. 
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niques. Kau concludes that the 
Maoist approach may be scrapped 
in coming years, when it is 
deemed ineffective and no longer 
needed; he adds, however, that as 
long as China relies on mass mo- 
bilization in its nation-building 
efforts, the Maoist military model 
will still have relevance. 

A shortcoming of Kau’s study 
is the fact that the documents he 
has selected for publication often 
do not sufficiently speak for them- 
selves. The author might have con- 
sidered writing introductions for 
each of his organizational cate- 
gories, since out of context the 
selections lose some of their mean- | 
ing and could even mislead those | 
attempting to understand the con- 
temporary PLA. Also, in one case | 
Professor Kau put too much faith 
in materials supplied by the Chi- 
nese Nationalist government. His 
Document 27—allegedly a central 
directive concerning the role in 
the Cultural Revolution of “cen-. 
tral-support-the-left” PLA units— | 
is probably a forgery.? The Nation- | 
alist government, in its eagerness | 
to discover and circulate materials 
which reflect unfavorably on the. 
People’s Republic, still occasion-— 
ally purchases and publishes docu- ' 
ments of dubious authenticity 
which other governments have | 
wisely passed over. These pose a) 
danger for scholars who are ill-. 


2 After the document was published in the | 
Nationalist periodical, Fei-ching Yen-chiu 
(Taipei), the US Central Intelligence Agency | 
traced its source to a known forger in 
Hong Kong. There is also some internal 
evidence which points to a forgery: the 
document—dated June 1968—implies that 
the ‘‘central-support-the-left’’ units were 
something new as of that date, but such units 
were first used no later than the summer of 
1967. This spurious directive was to have 
been excluded from all US government- 
produced materials, but was accidentally 
included in Translations on Communist 
China, produced by the Joint Publications 
Research Service of the US Department of 
Commerce, Washington, DC. 
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equipped to identify a skillful fake 
and have no way of determining a 
document’s true origins. 


ANGUS M. FRASER’S The People’s 
Liberation Army is the least am- 
bitious of the three books but per- 
haps the most successful in at- 
taining the author’s objectives. 
Colonel Fraser, a research analyst 
since his retirement from the US 
Marine Corps in 1964, seeks to 
analyze China’s military capabili- 
ties—the extent to which the PLA 
menaces other countries, and vice 
versa. He does this quite well with- 
in the confines of a monograph- 
length volume. But there is one 
problem—the fact that informa- 
tion on capabilities is relatively 
perishable. Thus, even since the 
1973 copyright date, certain 
changes have taken place, and 
some new information has become 
available. 

What is the current status of 
PLA capabilities? Using five ques- 
tions posed, and some of the in- 
formation provided, by Colonel 
Fraser, the reviewer would like to 
Suggest some up-to-date answers.’ 


(1) First, what has been done 
to improve the firepower of the 
ground forces? China now has 
about the same number of tanks 
as does the United States (10,000) 
but only one-fourth of the Soviet 
Union’s inventory. It has consid- 
erably more artillery than the US, 
including longer-range weapons, 
but due to the huge size of the 
ground forces (over three million), 
it is still short of artillery on a 
per-unit basis. Conclusion: the 
PLA is relatively better off now 
than in the past, but there is still 


3 The following information on military 
Capabilities is from the reviewer’s forthcoming 
Study, The Chinese Military System, in 
addition to Colonel Fraser’s book. 


a considerable gap between its 
firepower and that of more mod- 
ern armies. 

(2) What scale of improvement 
has been sought in tactical and 
logistical mobility? The PLA is 
tactically foot-mobile and, within 
China, strategically rail-mobile. 
Except for some armored person- 
nel carriers and expanded truck 
production, nothing has been done 
to mechanize the Chinese infan- 
try. Size substitutes for tactical 
mobility. However, the logistical 
system is much stronger and less 
vulnerable to attack than in the 
past, due to a 600-percent in- 
crease in roads, a 200-percent in- 
crease in rail lines, and a great ex- 
pansion and dispersion of industry 
since 1949. Also, tactical commu- 
nications equipment is greatly 
improved. 

(3) Have any measures been 
developed to extend attack capa- 
bilities, thus rendering vulnerable 
the rear areas and lines of com- 
munications of the enemy? China 
still relies on the “people’s war’ 
concept of drawing the enemy 
deep into hostile territory, thus 
allowing guerrillas to harass rear 
areas, rather than developing 
heliborne or other special forces 
for this purpose. However, the 
PLA is in the process of develop- 
ing a tactical missile system. Such 
weapons are invaluable under nu- 
clear combat conditions but vir- 
tually useless in conventional 
warfare. 

(4) What about the air force? 
Has anything been done to 
strengthen air support and de- 
fense? Relative to advances in 
other nations, very little. Herein 
lies the PLA’s greatest technologi- 
cal failure. It has so far been un- 
able to design and build an ad- 
vanced fighter-interceptor aircraft. 
The Chinese copy of the ob- 
solescent MIG-21 is a failure, and 
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production has been halted. The 
indigenously designed ‘“Sino-A”’ 
interceptor has been in testing 
stages for over six years; produc- 
tion has yet to begin. China’s new 
F-9 fighter-bomber is a decade be- 
hind similar US, European, and 
Soviet aircraft. Peking may be 
forced to purchase fighters and 
advanced jet engines on the inter- 
national market. China’s surface- 
to-air missiles are also obsoles- 
cent, but its conventional anti- 
aircraft artillery proved effective 
against US aircraft in North Viet- 
nam. 

(5) Finally, what about naval 
strength? The Chinese navy is pri- 
marily a coastal defense force, and 
not a very good one at that. Its 50 
to 60 submarines are old-design 
diesels which are easily detected, 
and its guided-missile patrol-boat 
fleet, while large, uses old missiles 
which are very vulnerable to elec- 
tronic countermeasures. 

In sum, the PLA is in a strong 
position to defend its homeland 
against land invasion, but China 
remains vulnerable from the air 
and sea and cannot project its 
power abroad over discontinuous 
lines of communications. 


APART FROM capabilities, there 
are four persistent questions about 
the PLA which these books implic- 
itly or explicitly raise. 

First, is the military under tight 
civilian control? As of early 1976, 
yes, but none of these authors in- 
dicates the extent to which the 
PLA was politically out of hand in 
the 1967-71 period. In the sequen- 
tial developments of the Cultural 
Revolution, the Communist Party 
apparatus was first weakened by 
attacks from mass organizations, 
the latter were in turn wracked by 
increasingly severe factional strug- 
gles, and Mao Tse-tung was finally 
forced to rely heavily on the armed 
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forces in order to protect the econ- 
omy and carry out political recon- 
struction. The upshot was that 
Mao exchanged one unresponsive 
bureaucracy (the party) for an- 
other—the PLA. That situation 
was a major cause of Mao’s power 
struggle with the late Defense 
Minister, Lin Piao. The “Great 
Helmsman” was forced to travel 
to various military region com- 
mands eliciting support against 
his rival. Following Lin’s death in 
1971, most of the top military po- 
sitions remained vacant for three 
years, and when a Chief of Staff 
and General Political Department 
Director were finally named last 
year, Peking felt compelled to ap- 
point civilians. 

Second, is the PLA unique or 
even special with respect to its 
contribution to the economy? In 
the reviewer’s opinion, no—at 
least not in the sense argued by 
Ying-mao Kau. Professor Kau uses 
documents from the Great Leap 
Forward of 1958-60 to show mas- 
sive commitments of PLA man- 
power to civilian projects. He ig- 
nores the well-established fact 
that such usage of the PLA de- 
clined drastically under Lin Piao’s 
leadership and shows no sign of 
an upswing in the 1970's. It can 
be shown, moreover, that armies 
in many emerging nations contrib- 
ute at least as much to the civilian 
economic sector as does the PLA. 
Of couse, bridges built by the En- 
gineering Corps and track laid by 
the Railway Corps for military pur- 
poses benefit the civil sector, but 
there is nothing exceptional about 
these contributions. In short, the 
notion that the PLA is a significant 
force in the civilian economy is a 
myth, carefully nurtured by Pe- 
king as part of its effort to main- 
tain close civil-military relations. 

It is true that the paramilitary 
“production-construction corps” 


have made significant contribu- 
tions in land reclamation and pub- 
lic works, especially in frontier 
areas. However, these corps are 
not part of the regular army, and 
there is now some doubt whether 
they remain under military control. 

It is also true that the PLA /s 
unique in its degree of economic 
self-sufficiency. No other army 
grows so much of its own food, 
and few others produce as many 
industrial items. This greatly re- 
duces the national cost of main- 
taining the world’s largest stand- 
ing ground force and is more ef- 
ficient than sending soldiers back 
and forth between military bases 
and civilian communes to labor in 
the fields. But only in this auxiliary 
sense can the PLA’s self-suffi- 
ciency be counted as a contribu- 
tion to the economy. 

Third, is the PLA special in 
terms of its sociopolitical role? 
Probably, but is the PLA more ac- 
tive in this regard than, for in- 
stance, the Cuban army? Until a 
book is written which compares 
the military’s role in socialist so- 
cieties with that in emerging na- 
tions generally, it is difficult to 
say. As Professor Kau amply docu- 
ments, the PLA is an extremely 
important institution in terms of 
Communist Party recruitment and 
ideological training. Veterans are 
relied upon to help effect social 
change and generate enthusiasm 
for state goals. However, there is 
room for doubt regarding the ex- 
tent to which the PLA assists in 
disseminating propaganda and 
mobilizing the civilian population. 
Peking paints an image of contin- 
uous liaison at the grass-roots 
level. However, it seems that this 
has been the case only when the 
PLA has been overcommitted to 
functions of political control, such 
as in the 1949-53 period of mar- 
tial law and during the Cultural 
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Revolution, when the party appa- 
ratus was under attack. 

Finally, does China intend to 
use the PLA for expansionist pur- 
poses? No—at least not beyond 
the area encompassing long-estab- 
lished Chinese territorial claims. 
Gerard Corr argues convincingly 
that the PLA has been used to date 
only to protect and consolidate. 
China’s borders. Angus Fraser 
demonstrates conclusively that the 
force structure is defensive. How- 
ever, he adds an important caveat. 
Some US historians have argued 
that the agrarian nature of Chi-. 
nese society makes it a peaceful, 
stay-at-home nation. Fraser rejects’ 
that argument as false and irrele- 
vant. In a tough-minded analysis, 
he attributes the fact that China: 
presents very little threat to its’ 
neighbors to political, economic, 
and military constraints—both do- 
mestic and foreign. This relegates: 
any dreams of hegemony to the 
indefinite future (but by implica-. 
tion does not rule them out). 

In summing up the military’s: 
peacetime role and wartime poten- 
tial, it is fair to say that the PLA’s: 
high morale and prestige at home: 
are due more to the elite status. 
accorded its troops and veterans’ 
than to the direct assistance it! 
gives to the civilian economy. At! 
the same time, the military’s ef- 
forts at self- -sufficiency render the’ 
PLA a remarkably inexpensive: 
army in terms of national cost per’ 
soldier. There is no reason to’ 
doubt the dedication and fine 
fighting ability of the infantry. 
Yet, despite steady advances, the 
PLA has not closed the technologi- 
cal gap between itself and other 
modern armed forces. Happily for 
China, its growing nuclear capa- 
bilities should overcome the temp- | 
tation for present and future rivals” 
to take advantage of its relativelyg 
weak air and naval forces. 
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ONE RESULT of the post-1972 
transfiguration of relations be- 
tween the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China has 
been to redirect public attention to 
the whole subject of the American 
experience in China during World 
War Il—and, more particularly, 
the highly controversial question 
of whether the United States did 
not then miss a favorable oppor- 
tunity to reach an understanding 
with the Chinese Communists that 
might have greatly altered the 
postwar evolution of international 
politics in East Asia. The books re- 
viewed here all have to do with 
these matters, directly or indi- 
rectly, but they are by no means 
all authoritative or enlightening 
Easily the least enlightening 
and authoritative are the purported 


“diaries” of P.P. Vladimirov, who 
served as liaison officer for the 
Comintern and _ military  corre- 
spondent for the Soviet news 
agency TASS at the Chinese Com- 
munists’ Northwest China head- 
quarters at Yenan from May 1942 
to November 1945. The circum- 
stances surrounding the publica- 
tion of the “diaries” were curious, 
to say the least. Vladimirov evi- 
dently died in 1953, and the man- 
uscript reportedly was later ‘“‘dis- 
covered” by his son, who turned it 
over to the Soviet feature service 
Novosti, which published a Rus- 
sian version in 1973. The first 
English-language version, as indi- 
cated in the list of books under 
review, appeared in India in 1974 
under the title, China’s Special 
Area, 1942-1945, and a second 
English version was published in 
the United States by Doubleday & 
Company in December 1975 
(under the title, The Viadimirov 
Diaries, Yenan, China: 1942-1945) 
amidst a furor of controversy over 
its authenticity.’ The latter version 
includes passages totaling five or 
six pages that were not in the for- 
mer and omits a smaller amount 


1 See Bernard Gwertzman, ‘‘A Soviet ‘Diary’ 
Critical of Mao,’’ The New York Times, Dec. 
17, 1975, and ‘‘Fake Books as International 
Weapons,” ibid., Jan. 11, 1976. According to 
these reports, Doubleday consulted John S. 
Service before publishing the book but went 
ahead with its publication despite a critique 
submitted by Service strongly questioning the 
authenticity of the diaries. 
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of material that was; otherwise, 
the two versions are the same, ex- 
cept for some changes in spellings. 

The furor caused by Double- 
day’s publication of the “diaries” 
was well justified, for they can 
hardly be taken at face value. 
While they contain some details 
that almost certainly came from 
Vladimirov’s actual experiences in 
Yenan, they also contain a much 
larger number of passages which 
could not have been written by an 
honest and well-informed observer 
in Mr. Vladimirov’s position. Either 
large parts of the book were writ- 
ten after the Sino-Soviet split by 
someone who wanted to denigrate 
the Chinese Communists and the 
Americans, and who knew very lit- 
tle about North China in the 
1940’s; or else Mr. Viadimirov was 
so isolated at Yenan that he got 
very little information and wrote 
his diary largely from imagination. 
The two explanations are not mu- 
tually exclusive; both may be true. 

To begin with, the book reveals 
a curious ignorance about the 
military situation. In 1942-43, the 
Japanese were gradually gaining 
ground in North China through 
their fort-and-blockade-line strat- 
egy and a succession of ‘“mopping- 
up” campaigns against the Com- 
munist base areas. However, as 
the Japanese began shifting their 
first-line troops from North China 
to other, more critical war fronts, 
the Communists started to recover 
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territory at an accelerating rate in 
1944-45. While the book has many 
entries about the war in Europe 
and about the Japanese campaigns 
against the Kuomintang forces, it 
strangely says nothing about these 
developments in the Communist 
areas. Instead, without offering 
any supporting evidence, it dis- 
misses Communist claims of suc- 
cess as fiction and criticizes the 
Communists for lack of activity 
against the Japanese. 

The Diaries also reveal a re- 
markable ignorance of even such 
a simple and noncontroversial sub- 
ject as the organization of the 
Communist areas. One of the ear- 
lier parts shows confusion about 
the distinction between the Com- 
munists’ “Special Area” (i.e., the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia Border Re- 
gion) and the other regions where 
Communist forces operated. Only 
in January 1944 does the diary re- 
cord information received from 
K’ang Sheng, then a Communist 
security official, about the military 
and governmental regions in North 
China, and not until November 
1944 is there an entry giving a 
complete list of the areas where 
Communist forces were active, 
taken from a book published in 
Yenan. Even these later entries 
show some confusion: e.g., Hopei- 
Jehol-Liaoning was not a separate 
region but an extension of Shansi- 
Chahar-Hopei. If Vladimirov had 
ever had a briefing from someone 
in the Communist 18th Group 
Army Command, he would have 


scale operations was severely re- 
stricted by a lack of heavy weap- 
ons and an extreme shortage of 
ammunition except for locally-pro- 
duced hand grenades and land 
mines. Members of the US Army 
Observer Group stationed in Yenan 
reported that even limited supplies 
would enable the Communists to 
expand their operations against 
the Japanese greatly. Yet, Vladi- 
mirov’s diary entry of May 5, 
1945, says, “It was not at all be- 
cause of the lack of arms or the 
superiority of the Japanese that 
Mao Tse-tung switched the Army 
over to passive defense.” The 
American military observers trav- 
eled widely over the front-line re- 
gions, often crossing Japanese- 
held railways, whereas Vladimir- 
ov'’s diary records only two brief 
visits to Shansi-Suiyuan, one by 
himself and another by a Soviet 
colleague. 


Even the diary report of Vladi) 
mirov’s visit to Ho Lung’s Shansi 
Suiyuan operational area in Sep! 
tember-October 1942 seems large! 
ly fictional. There are grotesqué 
errors such as references to buf 
falo (limited to South China) a: 
the main farm animal and to Kir) 
ghiz and Uighur racial minorities 
(found only in Sinkiang). The dia 
ries’ general picture of poor mo 
rale in the Communist armec 
forces, of widespread banditry: 
etc., is completely at variance wit 
the accounts of other foreign ob) 
servers (which are summarized ir 
Professor Shewmaker’s book). The 
diary refers to talk of a blockade 
of the Communists’ Special Aree 

s “a propaganda hoax started by 
K’ang Sheng,” claiming that it was) 
easy to cross “both the front line! 
and the border of the Specia’ 
Area.”’ However, there is nothing 


to indicate that Vladimirov ever 


A 1944 picture showing Weleciiers waiting on the: airflele at vera to 
greet the arrival of the second contingent of the US Observer Mission. 

Some of those appearing in the picture are: (1) Colonel David D. Bar- 
rett, first commanding officer of the group (only partially visible); (2) 
Mrs. Michael Lindsay, wife of the reviewer; (7) Chou En-lai; and (8)! 
P. P. Vladimirov, TASS correspondent in Yenan and author of the! 
“diaries” reviewed here. . 
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understood the basic organization 
of the Communist regions (and 
even some study of the Commu- 
nist newspaper published in Yenan 
would have told him a great deal). 


AS A military correspondent for 
TASS, Vladimirov should also have 
learned that the ability of the Com- 
munist forces to stage any large- 


—Photo of David D. Barrett, published in his book, Dixie Mission: The United States Army: 
Observer Group in Yenan, 1944, China Research Monograph No. 6, Berkeley, Center for) 
Chinese Studies, University of California, 1970. 
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ctually crossed the front line into 
apanese-held territory—and cer- 
ainly no one could expect a block- 
de between two Communist base 
reas separated only by the Yellow 
River. Besides, it was common 
nowledge in Yenan that the block- 
de from the Kuomintang areas 
aused real economic difficulties 
by cutting off the Shansi-Kansu- 
ingsia region from its normal 
upplies of cotton and other com- 
Odities. 
The diaries contain many com- 
ents on the US Army Observer 
roup, but with curious omissions 
and errors. The successive com- 
anding officers (or acting com- 
anders) of the Observer Group 
p to Lt. Col. Wilbur J. Peterkin 
ire correcily reported, but there 
S no mention of a later commanda- 
sr, Col. lvan D. Yeaton, who should 
ave been of special interest to 
ladimirov not only because he 
ad previously served in Moscow 
but also because he made a real 
effort to improve the Group’s rela- 
ions with the Communists. 
An entry dated March 22, 1945, 
S pure fiction. It describes the 
Americans as lavish in distributing 
aie of whisky. (‘Now in the 
Ouses of party and local govern- 
nent workers, | fairly often notice 
3lack & White on the tables’), and 
n giving parties for lower-ranking 
Sommunists (“. . . only the pawns 
of both sides are here. And they 
drink, drink, drink . . . both in 
thirst and in the performance of 
heir official duty, in order to 
oosen the other side’s tongues’). 
The Americans may have made 
some presents of whisky, but cer- 
tainly not on any lavish scale. Post 
Exchange supplies at this time did 
not even meet the Group’s own de- 
mand for alcohol, and some of its 
members, after denuding the local 
shops of regular pai-kan’rh (a 
strong distilled liquor) started 
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drinking the medicinal hu-ku (‘ti- 
ger bone’) wine. As for the alleged 
drunken parties, the reviewer 
would almost certainly have heard 
about them if they had actually 
occurred. Moreover, by March 
1945, the Chinese Communists’ 
relations with the Observer Group 
had become strained to the point 
where no_ lower-ranking party 
member would have dared to ac- 
cept an American invitation. It was 
only after some argument with a 
sentry and with liaison officers 
that Mrs. Lindsay and the reviewer 
were able to take two Chinese 
friends to visit the Americans. 

The examples cited above rep- 
resent only a sampling of the 
many passages in the diaries 
which are completely implausible 
as the reporting of a supposedly 
informed observer in Vladimirov’s 
position. When those parts of the 
book which can be checked show 
so much that is false or confused, 
it is reasonable to entertain the 
gravest doubts about the accu- 
racy of the parts which cannot be 
checked, such as the reports of 
interviews Vladimirov claims to 
have had with Mao Tse-tung—es- 
pecially when they so conveniently 
support the current Soviet anti- 
Chinese propaganda line (Vladi- 
mirov portrays Mao as a petty- 
bourgeois nationalist ready to 
abandon his allegiance to interna- 
tional communism for an alliance 
with the US if only the Americans 
had been willing to cooperate). It 
seems odd that Novosti did not at- 
tempt to make the alleged Vladi- 
mirov manuscript more plausible 
by getting one of Moscow’s well- 
qualified China experts to remove 
some of the obvious errors. Per- 
haps the agency felt that capitalist 
publishers would be more inter- 
ested in whether the book would 
sell than in whether or not it was 
authentic. 
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IT IS somewhat ironic that Vladi- 
mirov’s portrayal of Mao as ready 
to sacrifice the international Com- 
munist cause for the sake of an 
understanding with the United 
States appears, at least superfi- 
cially, to tie in with the central 
theme of Joseph W. Esherick’s 
study, Lost Chance in China, based 
on the World War || despatches of 
John S. Service, a Foreign Service 
officer who was then stationed in 
China and was sent to Yenan as a 
political observer attached to the 
US Army Observer Group. Service 
was one of several younger Ameri- 
can diplomatic officers serving in 
China who recommended a more 
cooperative US attitude toward the 
Chinese Communists and whose 
Careers consequently suffered 
damage in the bitter controversies 
of the 1950’s over US China pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Service’s despatches reveal 
him to have been an accurate re- 
porter,” but one can raise some 
questions about his judgment. His 
main argument for US cooperation 
with the Communists was the mili- 
tary contribution they could make 
against Japan. However, by mid- 
1945, this consideration had be- 
come much less important. John 
Paton Davies, another member of 
the same group of younger “China 
hands,” showed better judgment 
in perceiving that the crucial ques- 
tion was the Chinese Communists’ 


2 The reviewer could detect only one slight 
factual inaccuracy in the dispatches cited by 
Esherick. The captured general who gave 
an account of Yen Hsi-shan’s cooperation with 
the Japanese did not visit Mrs. Lindsay on 
his own initiative as indicated in one of these 
dispatches (see p. 58). He was brought to 
see us by a Communist officer who had been 
18th Group Army liaison officer to Yen 
Hsi-shan, in response to an inquiry by the 
reviewer as to whether there was any 
evidence to support the purely abusive 
attacks on Yen Hsi-shan published in the 
Communists’ Yenan newspaper, Chieh-fang 
Jih-pao (Liberation Daily). Service’s despatch 
correctly reports what the general said. 
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relationship to the Soviet Union. 
Service did not entirely ignore this 
issue but did not press it very vig- 
orously in his conversations with 
the Chinese Communist leaders. 
Consequently, his reports did not 
meet the argument that Commu- 
nist control of North China would 
merely replace a Japanese puppet 
state with a Soviet one—an argu- 
ment put forward by Everett F. 
Drumwright, then Chief of the 
State Department’s Division of 
Chinese Affairs, and accepted by 
General George C. Marshall on the 
eve of his mission to China to try 
to effect a postwar accord between 
the Communists and the Kuomin- 
tang.® (It is a weakness of Profes- 
sor Esherick’s concluding analysis 
that he does not mention the im- 
portance of this consideration for 
US policy.) 

In fact, neither Drumwright nor 
Service recognized that there was 
inadequate evidence for coming to 
any conclusions about the Chinese 
Communists’ relationship to Mos- 
cow. Only Davies argued that the 
US authorities simply did not 
know whether the Chinese Com- 
munists would behave like the 
Communist parties of Europe in 
uncritically following the Soviet 
line and that it was important to 
try to find out.* 

When the then US Ambassador 
to Chungking, General Patrick J. 
Hurley, blocked the reporting of 
any information that conflicted 
with his own misinformed preju- 
dices, Service, as a patriotic For- 
eign Service officer, could under- 
Standably feel it his duty to break 
the rules and publish the informa- 
tion which Hurley was trying to 
Suppress. However, his choice of 


3 See US Department of State, Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1945, Vol. 7, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1969, pp. 633 and 768. 

4 /bid., pp. 157 and, especially, 768. 


the magazine Amerasia as the out- 
let was certainly poor judgment. 
The material would have been 
more effective if it had appeared 
in a publication without any Com- 
munist connections,’ and Service 
himself would have avoided a 
great deal of trouble. 

Service’s reports on the Kuo- 
mintang areas very clearly de- 
scribe the defects of the National- 
ist government system but tend to 
ascribe everything wrong to a lack 
of democracy. This was almost 
certainly a wrong diagnosis. What 
was most seriously wrong with the 
Kuomintang in the 1940’s was an 
increasing lack of competence. 
The Nationalist regime had _ be- 
come involved in an interacting 
set of vicious circles, the most ser- 
ious of which was that the Kuomin- 
tang leaders reacted to increasing 
difficulties with an increasing re- 
fusal to face reality. Once this syn- 
drome was broken by the shock 
treatment of complete defeat on 
the mainland, the performance of 
the Kuomintang rapidly improved. 

The reviewer generally supports 
the contention that there was a 
“lost chance” in China but would 
argue that the question was not as 
simple as Professor Esherick 
makes it appear. After all, in Yu- 
goslavia, Britain and the US fol- 
lowed the very policy that Service 
recommended for China—.e., full 
cooperation with Communists for 
the common war effort—yet this 
did not prevent Tito from becom- 
ing violently hostile to the West in 


5 The chairman of the editorial board of 
Amerasia was Frederick V. Field, who was 
also editor (and later managing editor) of 
New Masses. In May 1945 he was listed by 
the Communist Political Association (as the 
US Communist Party then called itself) as a 
correspondent of the New York Daily Worker. 
See US Congress, Senate, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Subcommittee on Internal Security, 
Hearings on the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1951-52, pp. 30, 114, 118, and 125. 
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1945, even though he eventually 
broke with Stalin in 1948. 

Nevertheless, on the evidence 
available in 1945, a break between 
Mao and Stalin had to be seen as 
more likely than a break between 
Tito and Stalin. Mao had gained 
leadership of the CCP by displac- 
ing the earlier Moscow-trained 
Chinese Communist leaders; he 
was Claiming the right to apply his 
own interpretation of Marxism- 
Leninism; and his practical poli- 
cies deviated in many respects 
from Stalinist orthodoxy. Suppose 
that the US had given some coop- 
eration to the Chinese Communists 
in 1945 instead of taking a policy 
line based on Hurley’s misguided 
views—a policy line seen by the 
Chinese Communist leaders as an 
expression of bad faith. Suppose 
also that the US had then used the 
issue of Soviet behavior in Man- 
churia to present the Communists 
with a clear-cut choice between 
Chinese patriotism and loyalty tc 
international communism—cer- 
tainly no patriotic Chinese coulc 
excuse the Soviet looting of Man: 
churian industry under the pretext 
of “war booty” or the undisciplinec’ 
behavior of Soviet occupation 
troops toward the local civiliar 
population. Had the US taken suc 
a course, the Chinese Communists 
might have broken with Stalin ir 
early 1946, or the party might 
have split. And even if all the party 
leaders had chosen loyalty te 
Stalin, they would have found i 
hard to retain the support of the 
large majority of rank-and-file 
Communists who had joined the 
party out of patriotic motives afte 
1937. 


THE DEFECTS in Western thinking 
about the Chinese Communists. 
that caused the US to “lose its 
chance” in China can be seen ir 
Professor Shewmaker’s Americans 


and Chinese Communists, 1927- 
1945. The author has produced a 
ery interesting and readable book 
n which he examines the attitudes 
of all the important Americans— 
and some non-Americans—who 
ad contacts with the Chinese 
ommunists during this period. It 
ot only summarizes the material 
they published about the Chinese 
ommunists but also gives excel- 
ent characterizations of most of 
he main figures involved. The re- 
iewer could spot ony a few omis- 
sions and some minor errors, the 
pnly really bad error being a very 
naccurate map of the Communist 
areas as of August 1945. 
Professor Shewmaker’s sum- 
aries show that few of the for- 
eigners in contact with the Chi- 
ese Communists had _ sufficient 
nowledge of communism or of 
Ddlitical philosophy to understand 
he different lines of development 
hat were possible for the Chinese 
communist Party. The Chinese 
Sommunists won admiration from 
many non-Communist observers 
jJuring the 1936-45 period be- 
cause their system was very dif- 
ferent from Stalinism, though not 
all observers recognized this. The 
question was whether the Chinese 
Sommunist leaders should be 
faken seriously when they said 
that they would continue their rea- 
sonable policies for a long period. 
In his own contacts with the 
Shinese Communists, the reviewer 
Noted a wide range of differences 
xetween doctrinaires and reason- 
able people in the CCP, though he 
sadly underestimated the strength 
Mf doctrinaire views. The doctrin- 
aires were philosophical idealists 
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for whom the set of ideas cumula- 
tively developed by Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin represented the 
highest source of truth. The rea- 
sonable people were materialists 
for whom the highest source of 
truth was evidence from what 
Lenin called ‘the external world 
. . . things outside and independ- 
ent of our mind.” * The term ‘“‘ma- 
terialists’” Seems more accurate 
than the term ‘“pragmatists,” 
which is confusing because it of- 
ten means concentration on im- 
mediate results and refusal to con- 
sider indirect and long-term con- 
sequences. 

If the materialist attitude had 
become dominant in the CCP, the 
Chinese Communists would have 
accepted the evidence that their 
moderate reformist policies really 
served the people while the Stalin- 
ist system did not, and they would 
eventually have seen the need to 
revise their Marxist-Leninist postu- 
lates. In fact, the idealist attitude 
became dominant—helped by an 
American policy that forced the 
CCP to rely on the Soviet Union. 
The later Chinese Communist split 
with the Soviet Union was only the 
product of a conflict between rival 
forms of idealism—or, perhaps, of 
a conflict between Chinese ideal- 
ism and a pragmatic Soviet deter- 
mination to preserve the primacy 
of the CPSU. 

Shewmaker’s book also reveals 
a Western tendency to treat orga- 
nizations as constants instead of 
judging changing organizations by 


6 V. 1. Lenin, Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism, Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 
1972, p. 86. 


constant principles. The Western 
view of the Kuomintang as leading 
a united China in gallant resist- 
ance to Japan had some truth in 
the early period of the war, but 
Western observers maintained this 
view up to 1943, long after unity 
had disappeared. Professor Shew- 
maker himself shows a similar un- 
willingness to recognize the 
change that has taken place in 
Chinese communism since 1945. 
He pictures the Communists as 
having welcomed foreign observ- 
ers and not restricted their report- 
ing, while the Kuomintang reacted 
violently to any criticism, tried to 
censor or Suppress any critical re- 
ports, and often refused reentry to 
foreigners who were critical. He 
explains this by arguing that the 
influence of Confucian tradition 
was stronger in the Kuomintang, 
whereas “. . . the values of the 
CCP were more compatible with 
American values” (p. 346). This 
explanation ignores the subse- 
quent reversal of roles between 
the KMT and the CCP. Today, the 
Nationalist government of the Re- 
public of China (on Taiwan) wel- 
comes foreign observers: and im- 
poses few restrictions, while the 
government of the People’s Re- 
public of China reacts violently to 
criticism and goes much further 
than the Kuomintang regime ever 
did in refusing visas and restrict- 
ing the movements and contacts 
of foreign observers. A better ex- 
planation than Professor Shew- 
maker’s is that any regime will re- 
Strict criticism and reporting when 
it is trying to maintain a public 
image that is widely at variance 
with its actual performance. 
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Sino-Soviet Relations: Moscow’s View 


By Kenneth G. Lieberthal 


O. B. BORISOV and B. T. 
KOLOSKOV: Soviet-Chinese 
Relations, 1945-1970. A 
translation of Sovetsko-Kitayskiye 
Otnosheniya, Moscow, 1971. 
Trans. and ed. by Vladimir Petrov. 
Bloomington, Ind., and London, 
England, Indiana University Press, 
1975. 

O. B. BORISOV and B. T. 
KOLOSKOV: Sino-Soviet Relations 
1949-1973. Trans. by Yuri 
Shirokov. Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 1975. 


WHY DID the Soviets put out two 
versions of largely the same book? 
Indeed, why did they publish the 
1971 edition (which Vladimir 
Petrov translates) only in Russian 
and the updated 1975 edition only 
in English? One can only guess, 
but the answer most likely relates 
to the fact that the Sino-US rap- 
prochement became a reality al- 
most immediately after the 1971 
edition of this volume went to 
press. The volume had probably 
been conceived both as a standard 
Soviet text on a very sensitive 
political issue and as the major 
Soviet effort to influence Western 
analyses of the origins, develop- 
ment, and probable future of Sino- 
Soviet relations. Almost certainly, 
the dramatic trips to China by 
Henry Kissinger in 1971 and Rich- 
ard Nixon in 972 required serious 
rewriting to make the book of con- 


temporary interest to a foreign 
audience. 

The “updated” version of this 
work, however, is generally dis- 
appointing. Its major potential in- 
terest lies in a new chapter on 
Sino-Soviet relations during the 
early 1970’s, but the authors have 
chosen to keep this chapter super- 
ficial. It does not, for instance, 
even bring together all the Soviet 
offers to China that have been re- 
vealed in the Soviet press during 
these years. There are some inter- 
esting tidbits—such as a passing 
reference to a Central Committee 
Plenum in China in late August- 
early September 1972 (p. 354) 
that has not previously been men- 
tioned in either the Chinese or 
Western media—but the pickings 
are slim. Like the 1971 edition, 
this version strongly articulates 
the fundamental Soviet position 
that a Sino-Soviet rapprochement 
remains a distinct possibility in 
the post-Mao era. 

Should anyone buy the Petrov 
translation when the updated 
Soviet version is available in Eng- 
lish for about one-third the price? 
Petrov’s volume has two elements 
not available in its Soviet counter- 
part—an introductory essay by the 
editor and an excellent index. The 
latter considerably enhances the 
worth of the book; the former does 
not. One must also consider that 
the 1975 Soviet edition presents 
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an abridged version of the materia 
covered in the 1971 edition. In < 
book whose value for the Westerr 
Specialist inheres in its details 
rather than in the general thrust 
of its argument, this is a serious 
shortcoming—although the chap- 
ter on the Cultural Revolution bore 
the brunt of these cuts, and nc 
other chapter of the 1971 editior 
so richly deserved such treatment. 
Petrov has himself pruned some 
15 percent from the 1971 Russian 
work, but his edition still retains 
many of the details missing in the 
1975 Soviet edition. On balance, 
for a specialist conducting re- 
search on Sino-Soviet affairs, both’ 
versions are a must (Petrov for 
the period to 1970; the 1975 
Soviet edition for the post-Cultural 
Revolution years). However, some. 
one less concerned with the 
minutiae of the subject might dc 
well to purchase the less expensive’ 
1975 Soviet edition. | 
f 
SUBSTANTIVELY, the major por- 
tion of both volumes by Borisoy# 
and Koloskov* focuses on Sino-} 
Soviet bilateral agreements of the 
1950’s and 1960’s and their im-} 
plementation. Both books alsof 
Clearly present the standard Soviet} 
analysis of Chinese factional poli-f 


ts 
EE 


1 According to Petrov (p. xiii), these are 
pseudonyms for two high-ranking 
nonacademic specialists on Chinese affairs. 


cs concerning the “Soviet ques- 
on” during the two decades. 
hese two components of the 
ooks, in turn, provide insights 
to an important aspect of cur- 
ent Chinese and Soviet strategies. 

Throughout their narrative, 

orisov and Koloskov view Chinese 

Olitics in terms of a_ two-line 
truggle between the anti-Soviet 
aoist nationalist/chauvinists and 
€ pro-Soviet internationalists. 
ccording to the two authors, the 
Maoists had by 1962 gained the 
;nitiative—for a variety of reasons 
pot systematically analyzed—and 
yubsequent Chinese political his- 
jory reflects their attempt to retain 
ynis advantage. The major thrust 
)f the Maoist strategy aimed at 
fompletely isolating China from 
Wl contact with the Soviet Union. 
| How did the USSR respond to 
jhis challenge? According to 
Borisov and Koloskov, the Soviet 
btrategy* sought to limit the 
Hamage while Mao retained power, 
pnd to build bridges to the less 
anti-Soviet people in the Chinese 
pureaucracies in anticipation of 
the post-Mao era in China. Al- 
hough the Chinese tried to erect 
humerous obstacles to normal 
state-to-state relations, Moscow 
ersisted in these efforts so as to 
blace “those among the Chinese 
leadership who stubbornly and ac- 
ively opposed the [Soviet] pro- 
Bram[s] in a difficult position” 
‘Petrov ed., p. 266). 

Mao must have been keenly 
aware of the persistent Soviet 
effort to keep in contact with peo- 
Dle outside the highest ranks of 
the Chinese Communist Party 
‘symbolized by the offer, when all 
Ise had failed, to negotiate an 


greement to allow Chinese tour- 


2 Other than the famous Central Committee 
20lemics that have received ample attention 
n the Western literature. 
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ists to vacation in the USSR), and 
this may well help to explain why 
he now remains so adamantly op- 
posed to accepting any Soviet 
offers of economic, scientific, and 
cultural aid. He correctly per- 
ceives that the Soviets are still 
trying to communicate to potential 
friends in China that the USSR 
remains willing to reestablish 


many of the programs of the 


1950’s when the Chinese become 
agreeable. 

Moscow also learned some les- 
sons from its experiences during 
the early 1960’s. Specifically, it 
now recognizes that its offers are 
unlikely to elicit a positive re- 
sponse while Mao retains power. 
lronically, the longer the Chinese 
Party Chairman refuses to ‘‘go to 
see Karl Marx,” the fewer “healthy 
forces” from the earlier years will 
remain in the Chinese bureauc- 
racy. The fact that there have 
been no Soviet offers mentioned in 
the press since the summer of 
1974* suggests that Moscow is 
sensitive to this problem. 

Other sources have itemized the 
formal agreements reached _ be- 
tween the PRC and the USSR,* but 
in no other place can one find in 
such detail the Soviet offers that 
did not produce agreements, the 
initial negotiating positions of both 
sides prior to some agreements, 
and the problems in implementing 
many agreements once they had 
been signed. Thus, while the 
Borisov and Koloskov books were 
clearly written to highlight Soviet 
grievances, they nevertheless pro- 
vide many fascinating items of in- 
formation regarding bilateral ex- 


——_—_————————————— 


3 For the last reference to one, see TASS, 
Aug. 19, 1974. 

4 For example, Douglas M. Johnston and 
Hungdah Chiu, Agreements of the People’s 
Republic of China, 1949-1967: A Calendar, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1968. 
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changes and thus contribute sub- 
Stantially to our knowledge and 
understanding of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions during the 1950’s and 
1960's. 


IN THE ABOVE WAYS, the Borisov 
and Koloskov volumes speak di- 
rectly to current (and future?) So- 
viet policy toward China. Not only 
do they enhance our understand- 
ing of the extensive history of bi- 
lateral exchanges between the 
USSR and China; they also drive 
home the fact that the Soviets 
have used these exchanges for 
many years to cultivate individuals 
and organizations in China that 
might oppose Mao on the Russian 
issue. By strongly affirming that 
the Chinese apostasy is attribut- 
able to Mao and his “clique,” the 
authors make clear that there re- 
mains hope for China’s future re- 
turn to the socialist fold. 

The narrative of the two books, 
in addition, is sprinkled with fas- 
cinating tidbits of various sorts. 
While it is not easy to generalize 
about these gems, they appear 
sufficiently frequently throughout 
the volumes to provide the special- 
ist reader with a steady stream of 
pleasant surprises. For instance, 
Borisov and Koloskov often use 
the same conceptual tools to ana- 
lyze the Chinese press that West- 
ern observers employ (see Petrov 
ed., p. 256); they hint at K’ang 
Sheng’s betrayal of the CCP under- 
ground apparatus in the 1930’s 


CORRECTION 


In Robert F. Zimmerman’s article, “In- 
surgency in Thailand” (Problems of 


Communism, May-June 1976), the place 
of publication for The Nation, mentioned 
in Footnote 6 (p. 20), should be Bang- 
kok. 


Book Reviews 


(Petrov ed., p. 113); they reveal 
that the Soviet embassy in Peking 
continued to receive the Chinese 
provincial periodicals to which it 
subscribed until February 1968 
(Petrov ed., p. 317); they note 
that during 1948-49 Manchuria 
under Communist rule exported 
more to the USSR than it imported 
from there (Petrov ed., p. 54); and 
so forth. 

As might be expected, Borisov 
and Koloskov choose to ignore and 


distort major elements in the his- 
tory of Sino-Soviet relations. Thus, 
they argue that the only personal 
idiosyncracies that have affected 
the relationship have been Mao 
Tse-tung’s (Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchev’s name never finds its 
way onto these pages); that the 
USSR has successfully avoided 
tactical blunders in its relations 
with China (apparently Soviet lead- 
ers, like all good Samaritans, fully 
expect that their beneficent works 


will not always inspire an appr 
priate sense of gratitude in the 


recipients); and that the thre!) 


and use of force have never forr 


ed a part of Soviet policy (tk 


bourgeois press and _ Chines 
slanders notwithstanding). 

These volumes, then, rema: 
only partially instructive regardir: 
Soviet policies toward Chin’ 
Nevertheless, they provide a si 
nificant addition to the availab: 


literature on Sino-Soviet affairs. © 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 

This September marks the retirement of Clarke H. 
Kawakami from government service and from the 
position of Senior Text Editor of Problems of 
Communism. His 21 years of distinguished service 
to the magazine were highly valued, and his many 
friends and professional associates here and abroad 
will be pleased to know that he retains a relationship 
to the journal. He will continue to use its mailing 
address for professional correspondence. 


By Adam Bromke 


A New Juncture in Poland 


n October 13, 1975, shortly before the Sev- 

enth Congress of the Polish United Workers’ 

Party (PUWP), Communist chief Edward 
Gierek visited the shipyards in Gdansk. It was a 
nostalgic visit, for it was there, in January of 1971, 
that he had faced rebellious workers as the newly- 
appointed First Secretary of the PUWP and pleaded 
for their support of his program. This meeting was 
different: it was carefully staged, and its mood was 
joyful. One speaker after another hailed the success- 
ful completion of the 1971-75 Five-Year Plan and 
emphasized the substantial improvement in the 
Polish standard of living. They all heaped praise upon 
the First Secretary as a leader “closely bound up with 
the working class.” In turn, Gierek promised further 
improvement in living conditions and urged the work- 
ers to intensify their efforts to meet the targets as- 
signed to them by the party under the new Plan for 
1976-80." 

There is no doubt that since 1971 there has been 
considerable economic progress in Poland, and the 
Gdansk shipyard workers have been looked after 
particularly well by the Communist authorities. Yet 
on June 24, 1976, when new food price increases 
were announced, the workers in that city once again 
promptly went on strike. This time they were joined 
by laborers in various other parts of the country. The 
workers from the Ursus tractor factory south of War- 
saw blocked the railroad tracks, stopping trains to 
the capital, and in Radom there was widespread riot- 
ing. To avoid a bloody confrontation, perhaps more 


Mr. Bromke is Professor of Political Science at Mc- 
Master University (Hamilton, Ontario). A widely rec- 
ognized authority on Polish communism, he is the 
author of Communist States at the Crossroads, 1965, 
and Poland’s Politics: Idealism vs. Realism, 1967, 
and he coedited Communist States in Disarray, 1972, 
and Gierek’s Poland, 1973. 


serious than that of December 1970, the Communist 
government backed down. In a terse television state- 
ment, Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz announced that the 
bill in question had been withdrawn for further con- 
Sideration.’ 

The disturbances were barely over when the Com- 
munist Party staged a counteroffensive. In the next 
several days, massive rallies in support of the gov- 
ernment policy were organized throughout the 
country. On June 28, more than 100,000 people 
demonstrated in Warsaw,* and on July 2 more than 
200,000 people gathered to listen to speeches 
by Gierek and Jaroszewicz in Katowice. The latter 
assemblage was characterized by public media as a 
“powerful patriotic demonstration of trust in the 
party and state leadership.” * 


At the rallies, the demonstrators criticized the 
strikers and denounced the rioters as “firebrands 
and hooligans.” The press claimed that there was 
“universal condemnation of those who had disturbed 
public order in Radom and Ursus” ° and demanded 
that they be severely punished. Indeed, trials were 
soon staged for seven of the workers from Ursus and 
six from Radom. All were found guilty and were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from 
three to ten years.° 


At the same time, the government stuck to its 
argument that food prices must be increased. In his 
speech in Katowice, Premier Jaroszewicz claimed 
that “the present structure of prices has become a 
barrier to further development.” However, he did 
soften his statement by promising that the increases 


1 Radio Warsaw, Oct. 17, 1975. 

2 The New York Times, June 27 and 28, 1976. 

3 Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), June 29, 1976. 

4 Radio Warsaw, July 2, 1976. 

5 Slowo powszechne (Warsaw), June 20, 1976. 

6 The New York Times, July 18, 1976; Zwiazkowiec (Toronto), 
July 28, 1976. 
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will be smaller than originally planned and will be 
introduced only after extensive consultation with the 
workers.’ 

In recent years, and especially since 1974, eco- 
nomic progress has slackened, and inflation has 
made inroads in Poland. The government thus had 
valid reasons for seeking to raise food prices, which 
had remained frozen since 1970. Yet it aggravated 
the impact of this highly unpopular decision by 
serious errors—both political and psychological—in 
its approach to the public. In a period when it needed 
the people’s trust, the Gierek regime has managed 
to undermine its own credibility and has helped to 
create a climate of apprehension and stress in 
Poland.® 

Gierek’s blunder has been to develop a program 
that contains an inherent discrepancy between its 
economic and its political goals. He has not matched 
his economic pragmatism with political liberaliza- 
tion; if anything, in recent years there has been a 
return to doctrinal orthodoxy in Poland. Gierek has 
rightly acknowledged that an improvement in the 
Standard of living represents an important stimulus 
to economic growth; however, he has failed to per- 
ceive that freedom also can contribute to creative 
economic activity. In this respect, he has very badly 
misjudged the Polish national character. 

The present article will look at trends in the 
economic and political spheres that have led to the 
current tensions in Poland. Then it will weigh the 
country’s prospects for the future. 


aida i i OE 
Economic Pragmatism 
ea a Ee Ee PRR SE ee 


Overall, Gierek’s policies in the economic realm 
have been both innovative and practical. However, 
they have also helped to create new economic prob- 
lems which have intensified sharply in the last 
two years. 

Ever since he came to power, the main thrust of 
Gierek’s policies has been to promote Poland’s eco- 
nomic growth and to improve the living conditions 
of the population.’ Unlike his predecessor, Wlady- 


7 Radio Warsaw, July 2, 1976. 

8 For an analysis of the situation in Poland in the fall of 1975, 
see Thomas E. Heneghan, ‘‘Poland on the Eve of the Seventh Party 
Congress,’’ Radio Free Europe Research (Munich), Dec. 3, 1976. 

° For evaluations of early Gierek policies, see Adam Bromke, 
“Poland Under Gierek: A New Political Style,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 1972; and M. K. 
Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of Poland, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1976, Chap. 17. 


slaw Gomulka, who concentrated on the former and 
ignored the latter, Gierek believes that advancement 
toward these two objectives should be simultaneous. 
In his eyes, a higher standard of living not only keeps - 
the people contented but also induces them to work | 
harder. In short, Gierek has rehabilitated the profit. 
motive—although strictly within the limits of a 
socialist system—as a valuable stimulus to economic 
growth. He made his view clear at a party confer- | 
ence held toward the end of 1973: | 


The objective of our system is equality. Socialist 
equality means, above all, the equality of Opportu- | 
nity in life. Beyond that, the share of each citizen | 
in the goods produced by the society must correspond 
to the quantity and quality of his work. Those who 
work better, who have higher qualifications and con- | 


tribute more to the society, deserve greater moral | 


and material satisfaction. 


To promote these goals the Gierek savernmetin | 
introduced two major innovations in the economic | 


system (in addition to a substantial revision of agri-. 
cultural policy, which need not be discussed here.??) 
First, a so-called “small economic reform” was 
adopted.’* Unlike some of the economic experiments. 
in other Communist countries, this reform did not 
aim at a modification of centralized planning and | 


management; if anything, Warsaw’s control over | 
major industrial enterprises was strengthened. Cen-. 
tral guidance, however, was combined with a greater | 
scope for initiative in the key industries, in which. 
the principle of the interrelationship of efficency ” 
and remuneration was established. In January 1973, 


\ 
i 


this new system was introduced on an experimental | 


basis in 28 industrial units responsible for 20 per- 
cent of national production. By mid-1974, units ac- 
counting for nearly half of Poland’s industrial pro-- 


duction had already adopted the new scheme, and’ 


it was still continuing to spread into many other 
branches of the national economy.” } 


rr 


10 Trybuna /udu, Dec. 10, 1973. 

11 Gierek’s new agricultural policy, which was introduced in 1971, 
is discussed in Bromke, /oc. cit. I 

12 For an analysis of Gierek’s economic policy, see Stanislaw 


Gomulka, ‘‘The Present Economic Situation in Poland,” Kultura i 


(Paris), November 1975. For earlier evaluations, see Michael 
Gamarnikow, ‘‘Poland under Gierek: A New Economic Approach,” 


Problems of Communism, September-October 1972; also Zbigniew | 


Fallenbuchl, ‘‘The Strategy of Development and Gierek’s Economic 
Maneuvre,"’ in Adam Bromke and John W. Strong, Eds., Gierek’s 
Poland, New York, Praeger, 1973. 


13 Zycie gospodarcze (Warsaw), July 28, 1974. f 
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Second, and once again in striking contrast to 
the Gomulka era, foreign trade was recognized as 
an important instrument of economic advance. A 
strategy of stimulating growth through imports was 
adopted to modernize Polish industry. To obtain 
modern technology, Poland turned primarily to the 
West. The Gierek government strove to expand trad- 
ing relations with various Western countries and to 
obtain extensive credits from them. A temporary 
disequilibrium in Polish foreign trade in favor of 
imports was accepted, but it was hoped that with in- 
dustrial progress Polish exports to the West would 
increase and that ultimately a balance would be 
restored. 


Détente with the West 


In developing economic relations with the West, 
Poland has used the overall climate of East-West 
détente as a protective umbrella. At every turn, the 
Poles have emphasized that they are following in 
the footsteps of their powerful eastern neighbor, and 
Gierek has never tired of proclaiming his unswerv- 
ing loyalty both to the USSR and to Brezhnev per- 
sonally. Indeed, Poland has stayed safely within the 
limits of solidarity with the rest of the Communist 
bloc. But at the same time, Warsaw’s relations with 
the various Western capitals have expanded beyond 
purely commercial contacts into cultural, diplo- 
matic, and even political spheres. 

Poland’s interest in reducing East-West tensions 
in Europe was already evident under Gomulka; the 
Gierek regime’s commitment to détente, if only 
because of the regime’s economic program, has been 
beyond doubt. The Poles were in the forefront of 
the move to promote the Conference on European 
Security and Cooperation—which culminated in the 
summit meeting in Helsinki in July 1975—and they 
played a constructive role (although more as a mat- 
ter of style than of substance) during the preceding 
intricate negotiations in Geneva. 

Since 1970, Poland’s relations with most of the 
West European countries have undergone substan- 
tial improvement. Warsaw’s contacts with Paris have 
turned into what the Poles like to label a model of 
relations between countries with different socio- 
political systems. In October 1972, Gierek paid a 
visit to Paris, and in June 1975 President Valery 


14 For fuller discussion of this subject, see Adam Bromke, ‘Polish 
Foreign Policy in the 1970's,” in Bromke and Strong, op. cit. 


Giscard d’Estaing visited Warsaw. Close relations 
have also developed between Poland and the Scandi- 
navian countries, especially Sweden, highlighted by 
Premier Olof Palme’s trip to Warsaw in April 1974 
and Gierek’s return visit to Stockholm in June 1975. 
There has been noticeable improvement, too, in 
Poland’s relations with Britain, Belgium, Austria, and 
several other countries in Western Europe. Last but 
not least, since the visit to Poland of Archbishop 
Agostino Casaroli early in 1974, working diplomatic 
contacts have been maintained between Warsaw and 
the Vatican through the regular exchange of diplo- 
matic visits. 

It has taken longer to improve Poland’s relations 
with the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG), owing 
to the burden of some legacies of World War Il. The 
Poles initially assumed a hard negotiating stance but 
subsequently showed considerable flexibility. Par- 
ticularly thorny problems, having to do with the 
repatriation from Poland of ethnic Germans and 
indemnification by pensions of Poles who had worked 
during the war for German companies, were re- 
solved in a personal meeting (stretching into the 
small hours of the morning) between Gierek and 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt early in August 1975 
during the summit in Helsinki. After the agreement 
was finally signed and ratified, Gierek paid a visit to 
West Germany in June 1976. To enhance the sym- 


Polish First Secretary Edward Gierek, left, and West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt at a June 11, 
1976, press conference in Bonn. 
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bolic importance of the visit, Gierek stayed overnight 
at Schmidt’s personal residence in Hamburg before 
proceeding to Bonn. 

Polish-American relations took a dramatic turn for 
the better soon after Gierek came to power. In 
the spring of 1972, on his way back from a summit 
session in Moscow, US President Richard Nixon 
Stopped over in Warsaw. In October 1974 Gierek 
paid a visit to the United States, and in July 1975 
Nixon’s successor, President Gerald Ford, visited 
Poland. On all of these occasions, manifold agree- 
ments providing for broad cooperation between 
the two countries were concluded. Relations be- 
tween Warsaw and Washington clearly went beyond 
purely businesslike contacts; the historic tradition 
of friendship between the two nations was empha- 
sized by both sides.*® 

In its efforts to improve relations with the West, 
the Gierek regime did not ignore the Polish ethnic 
communities in the Western countries. Travel re- 
Strictions for people of Polish origin visiting Poland 
and for Poles visiting their relatives in the West were 
eased. The activities of the ‘Polonia Society,” whose 
task is to maintain cultural contacts with Poles 
abroad, were considerably expanded. During his 
visits to France and the United States, Gierek paid 
tribute to the achievements of people of Polish 
background in those countries. 

In general, détente with the West has paid off 
handsomely for Poland. Not only has foreign trade 
been dramatically expanded, but Warsaw has also 
obtained substantial Western credits. West Germany 
has become Poland’s fourth trading partner, with 
France and Britain occupying the next two places. 
Polish commerce with the United States, which in 
the early 1970’s was negligible, climbed to over 
$700 million in 1974. While economic cooperation 
with the Communist countries has been simultane- 
ously advanced (in 1970-74, Polish-Soviet trade rose 
by approximately 50 percent), economic relations 
with the West have expanded even more rapidly. 
As a result, in 1970-74 the Comecon countries’ 
share of Poland’s trade was reduced from 63.2 to 
47 percent, while that of the capitalist countries 
rose from 27 to 44.3 percent." 

One price which Poland has had to pay for its 
expansion of trade with the West is a serious im- 


—_———— 


15 See, e.g., the pamphlet Edward Gierek’s Visit to the United 
States, Warsaw, Interpress Publishers, 1974. 

16 Thomas E. Heneghan, “‘Polish Trade and Polish Trends: Economic 
and Political Considerations,” Radio Free Europe Research, Nov. 13, 
1975. 


balance between imports and exports. While jn 
1971-75 the former increased four times, the latter 
rose only two and a half times.” This gap, however, 
has been covered by Western credits, which in the 
period of recession were readily available and rela- 
tively inexpensive. In 1972, US Export-Import Bank 
credits were granted to Poland. Since then the Poles 
have obtained many other government and private 
loans, by now totaling some $7 billion, from the 
United States and Western Europe." | 


Economic Progress and Problems 
eee 


In the first years after Gierek’s assumption of 
power, his new economic policies brought about 
highly positive results. As early as 1971, there was. 
a noticeable improvement in economic conditions, 
and in the next few years Poland underwent a veri- 
table boom, unprecedented in the entire postwar 
period. Summing up the economic progress on the 
eve of the Seventh Congress, an editorial in the 
party daily Trybuna /udu boasted: 


Never in the past have we achieved so much within 
such a short period of time. This is true of our efforts 
both to develop the material base of socialism and 
to improve living conditions in the society.’® 


In point of fact, Poland’s rate of economic growth 
in the early 1970’s was one of the highest in the 
world. During the 1971-75 Five-Year Plan, national 
income increased by about 60 percent (amounting) 
to over $65 billion in 1975), and industrial produc- 
tion by over 70 percent.” The level of investments 
Stayed very high, at about 20 percent a year. Some 
branches of Polish industry were completely mod- 
ernized. About one-third of the industrial machinery’ 
is less than five years old. Equipment for entire fac 
tories was often acquired in the West. 

During the plan period, there was also a marke 
improvement in living conditions. In the later years” 

17 Contemporary Poland (Warsaw), November 1975. 

18 Toward the end of 1975, Poland’s foreign debt was estimated at 
over $6 billion (The New York Times, Dec. 14, 1975). Since that time, 
Poland has obtained substantial additional credits from West Germany, 
the United States, and some other Western countries. 

19 Trybuna /udu, Dec. 8, 1975. 

20 Most of the figures quoted in this and the next several paragrai 
are from Wytyczne Komitetu Centrainego na VI! Zjazd PZPR 
(Guidelines of the Central Committee for the Seventh PUWP Congress), 


Warsaw, Edition Trybuna /udu, 1975. Wherever possible, they have 
been checked against various other Polish as well as Western sources. i 


of the Gomulka regime, real wages had increased by 
only 1.8 percent annually; by contrast, in 1971-75 
they rose at an average of 8 percent a year. Through- 
out this entire period, the prices of basic foodstuffs 
remained frozen. The regime also made an effort to 
provide more and better consumer goods. Produc- 
tion in the consumer sector increased by 79 percent 
over five years, and additional goods, including West- 
ern items, were imported from abroad. Gierek’s be- 
lief that an improved standard of living should ac- 
celerate economic growth was apparently confirmed: 
70 percent of the increase in wages in the plan 
period was attributed to higher labor productivity 
under the new economic system—although there is 
little doubt that improved technology, imported from 
the West, also played a key role in the upswing. 

Not only was full employment maintained during 
‘the entire period, but close to three million young 
people were absorbed into the economy. Various 
/social services were expanded. Old-age pensions 
were increased, maternity leaves were extended, and 
free medical services were offered to 6.5 million peo- 
ple in the countryside. All in all, these were impres- 
sive results—in many respects, they even exceeded 
the original targets of the 1971-75 Plan. 

Yet, at the same time—and especially since 1974 
—there has been evidence of mounting economic 
problems and consequent growing dissatisfaction 
among the Polish people. These economic difficul- 
ties have not been unexpected. To a large extent, 
they stem from the very success of Gierek’s policies. 
The greater interaction with the West has made 
Poland more vulnerable to changing trends in the 


Signs of growth: left, test borings drilled in 1972 in Silesia at the site of the giant Katowice 
dry; right, installation of storage tanks of the new Gdansk Petroleum Refinery in February 1974. 
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world economy, and the dynamic growth of earnings 
has brought about inflation and severe market dis- 
locations. 

Since 1974, several developments in the world 
economy have adversely affected Poland. Inflation 
in the West has increased the price of imports, while 
the simultaneous recession has reduced the demand 
there for Polish exports, making it more difficult 
for Poland to close the gap between the two. More- 
over, Poland’s indebtedness has already reached a 
relatively high level, a factor that could render 
further credits from the West less easily accessible. 
To make matters worse, the oil crisis in 1973 led 
the Soviet Union drastically to increase the price of 
crude oil, which hitherto had been available to the 
Comecon countries at preferential rates. 

The spillover of Western inflation into Poland has 
aggravated the already severe inflationary tenden- 
cies created by the discrepancy between rapidly 
rising incomes and an insufficient quantity of con- 
sumer goods. In 1974 and again in 1975, agricul- 
ture—already lagging badly behind industry (in 
1971-75 agricultural production increased by only 
27 percent)—was hit by severe droughts. Serious 
shortages of food, and especially of meat, ensued. 

To compound the Poles’ frustrations, a housing 
shortage has continued unabated. There are at pre- 
sent some one and a half million families without 
their own separate dwelling space, and with the 
postwar generation reaching marriageable age, the 
situation is becoming even more acute.” The wait- 
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ing period before obtaining one’s own apartment 
is frequently ten years. The fortunate people who 
finally get their own place to live still have to wait 
for furniture. With the drastic gasoline price in- 
creases of 1974, the dream of early motorization— 
which in 1971 Gierek had enticingly dangled before 
the Poles—also largely faded away. 

The short-lived economic boom in the early 1970’s 
produced a climate of rising expectations in the 
country. The Poles believed that they would not 
only maintain their newly-won prosperity but im- 
prove it. When this did not happen, the credibility 
of the Gierek government increasingly came into 
question. The situation has been made worse by 
the postures struck in domestic propaganda. On 
the one hand, economic difficulties have been mini- 
mized: Inflation has been blamed on fluctuations 
in world prices, and its rate of increase under-re- 
ported at 2-3 percent a year, while shortages of 
food have been explained away as a consequence of 
temporary bad weather conditions.” On the other 
hand, economic achievements have been exagger- 
ated beyond all reality. In the mass media, the PUWP 
has been touted as a force capable of building ‘the 
second Poland” (in the sense of doubling the 
country’s national capital), and Gierek has emerged 
as a veritable superman who could cope with any 
adversity. 

In the new economic plan for the remainder of 
the 1970’s, which was announced at the Seventh 
Party Congress in December 1975, the policies and 
priorities of the past five years continue basically 
unchanged. Yet, significantly, among the targets 
which are to be scaled down, the most substantially 
reduced are wage increases, which in 1976-80 are 
to be only half as great as in 1971-75.” 

Under these circumstances the population’s frus- 
tration has increasingly manifested itself in open 
demonstrations of discontent. In the summer of 
1974, there were labor disturbances among the 
dockers in Gdynia, and in the fall of the same year, 
there were reports of unrest among the miners in 
Katowice. In the spring of 1975, exasperated house- 
wives demolished a grocery store in Warsaw.”* And 
in the autumn, when a series of fires broke out in 
the capital, rumors of arson by a mysterious anti- 


22 Contemporary Poland, November 1975. 

23 See Wytyczne. .. . For a pessimistic evaluation of Poland’s future 
economic prospects, see the statement by Z. M. Fallenbuchl in 
“Poland in the Last Quarter of the 20th Century,” Slavic Review 
(Urbana, III.), December 1975. 

24 Glos wybrzeza (Gdansk), Aug. 28, 1974;Polityka (Warsaw), 

March 14, 1975. 
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Gierek group were widely circulated. The outbreaks 
in June 1976 suggest the volatile nature of the 
tensions that continue to mark the atmosphere in 
Poland today. 


Gierek’s Consolidation of Power 


In the political domain, Gierek has sought to con- 
solidate his power and has pursued a vigorous pro- 
gram to promote ideological conformity and firm 
allegiance to the Soviet line, both within party ranks - 
and in Polish society at large. While he has suc-— 
ceeded in establishing his supreme authority in the 
top echelons of the PUWP and in streamlining the 
middle levels of the party organization to assure 
adherence to his leadership, his efforts to impose 
ideological orthodoxy and his pro-Soviet policies 
have provoked controversy and strong opposition. 
The latter in particular have worked to the regime’s - 
disadvantage in relations with key elements in Polish 
society, most notably the intellectuals and the. 
Catholic Church. 

To turn first to party developments, the recent 
Seventh Congress, held December 8-12, 1975, con- 


Franciszek Szlachcic, whose removal as PUWP Polit-_ | 
buro member in December 1975 and as Minister of 
Internal Affairs early in 1976 marked the culmination 
of a rapid drop from political power. 


—CAF via Eastfoto. 
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Members of the inner core of the PUWP leadership around Edward Gierek: from left, Edward Babiuch, Jan 
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Szydlak, and Stanislaw Kania—all party secretaries and Politburo members; and Polish Premier Piotr 


Jaroszewicz, also a member of the Politburo. 


irmed Gierek’s dominant position in the PUWP. 
From the beginning to the end of its proceedings, 
the First Secretary occupied a central role, and his 
leadership was hailed by many speakers. Gierek 
also received warm praise for his achievements from 
Leonid Brezhnev, who came to Warsaw for the occa- 
sion.” In contrast to the Sixth Congress in 1971, 
when many former supporters of Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and of ex-security chief Mieczyslaw Moczar had to 
be eliminated, there were few changes in the top 
‘echelons of the PUWP. 
| The only significant exception was the removal 
from the Politburo of Franciszek Szlachcic, a final 
step in the eclipse of a man who earlier seemed to 
‘pose a potential challenge to the party chief. 
)Szlachcic, as Minister of Interior, had helped Gierek 
‘to consolidate his position during the political crisis 
‘in 1970-71 and had been rewarded with seats on 
‘both the Politburo and the Secretariat at the Sixth 
‘Congress. An_ intelligent and dynamic person, 
'Szlachcic soon emerged as one of the key figures 
‘in the Communist leadership. Perhaps to compen- 
sate for his security background, he assumed a rela- 
tively liberal stance, cultivating connections with 
‘intellectual circles and letting it be known that he 
'might advocate Poland’s greater autonomy from the 
USSR. At the same time, through political patronage, 
‘he nourished his own base in the party and the 
administration. 
In 1974 the leadership moved against Szlachcic, 
and his fall from power was swift. From February 


25 Trybuna /udu, Dec. 10, 1975. 


—The first two photos from Camera Press, the last two by Eastfoto. 


onward, he largely disappeared from public view, 
and in June he was shifted from the Party Secre- 
tariat to a relatively insignificant position as one of 
several deputy premiers. After his removal from the 
Politburo he was also dropped from the government 
and has since been relegated to complete obscurity. 
Meanwhile, an extensive purge of Szlachcic’s sup- 
porters (the “Franciscans,” as they were called in 
Poland) has been conducted in the administration, 
especially in the security apparatus. 

In the present leadership, Gierek’s supreme posi- 
tion is clearly unchallenged. There is no one who 
stands out as his deputy; instead, the responsibility 
for political decisions is divided among several indi- 
viduals. The “inner” leadership is composed of five 
persons: Gierek; the three other Politburo members 
who, like him, combine this position with a seat on 
the Secretariat—Edward Babiuch, Jan Szydlak, and 
Stanislaw Kania; and Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz. 
Their authority is in many respects interlocking. 
Babiuch, who is in charge of party affairs, is respon- 
sible directly to Gierek. Szydlak is entrusted with the 
overall supervision of the government on behalf of 
the PUWP. Kania has responsibility for security 
affairs, although the present Minister of the Interior, 
Stanislaw Kowalczyk, is likewise a full member of 
the Politburo. 

The diffusion of authority immediately under 
Gierek was reflected in decisions at the Seventh 
Congress expanding the size of the Politburo from 
14 members (11 full members and 3 candidates) to 
17 (14 full members and 3 candidates). The Central 
Committee was also expanded to increase the num- 
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ber of full members from 115 to 140 and of deputy 
members from 93 to 111.** The Committee is now 
predominantly filled with men who can be presumed 
to be Gierek loyalists. Close to three-fourths of the 
full members and almost all of the deputy members 
have been elected since his rise (/.e., in 1971 or 
1975). The province of Katowice, where Gierek 
served for many years as_ provincial secretary, is 
particularly well represented on the Central Com- 
mittee—topped only by Warsaw, where many CC 


members are from the party’s central apparatus. 


In advance of the Seventh Congress, the Gierek 
leadership also acted to bring the middle ranks of 


the PUWP under more effective control. A reform 
of the territorial administration in the spring of 1975 


provided the opportunity for a drastic shake-up of 


Party personnel at the district and provincial levels. 
The districts were altogether eliminated, while the 
provinces—which have often been the power bases 
of ambitious local secretaries—were increased in 
number from 17 to 46.” The obvious aim of the new 
two-tier organization is to make the party apparatus 
more responsive to the center. 

Thus, in contrast to the 1960’s and even the 
early 1970’s, when the PUWP was repeatedly torn 
apart by factional struggles, Gierek has largely re- 
Stored party unity. At present, there are no visible 
groups in the PUWP which could pose a challenge 
to his authority, and as long as the country stays 
calm, there is little chance that any will arise. How- 
ever, the situation could change overnight in the 
event of a major crisis, since the consolidation of 
the party has been imposed artificially from the top 
and since many of the First Secretary’s former 
opponents are still around. 


The Ideological Offensive 
eh eae 


Gierek’s ventures in the ideological realm have 
been something of a surprise. When he came to 
power, his image in the eyes of the Poles—an image 
he had gained as the successful Secretary of the 
industrial province of Katowice—was that of an 
able administrator. At the same time, he was known 
for his paternalistic—if not autocratic—political 
style, and he was generally not expected to under- 
take any major liberalization. However, the Poles 
did hope that his economic pragmatism might spill 
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26 /bid., Dec. 16, 1975. 
27 Polish Perspectives (Warsaw), September 1975. 


over into the cultural sphere, in that while Carrying 
out his economic program he would probably deem 
it expedient to avoid confrontations over ideology. 
Indeed, in the first few years of Gierek’s rule it ap- 
peared that a compromise along those lines was 
feasible. A fragile, but nevertheless real, modus 
vivendi was worked out by the party with Poland’s 
intellectuals as well as with the Catholic Church, 
and at least for a time some degree of pluralism of 
opinions was tolerated.”* 

As soon as Gierek established his dominant posi- 
tion in the Communist Party, however, he began 
moving toward greater ideological conformity. The: 
political indoctrination of PUWP members was grad- 
ually accelerated. In 1971, the Higher School of. 
Social Sciences, attached to the Central Committee. 
and responsible for the training of party cadres, was 
reorganized to expand its program.” At the lower 
levels of the party, political education was also 
stepped up. By the end of 1972, out of 125,000) 
members of the Warsaw party organization, 80,000 | 
were undergoing some part-time political training.*°’ 

In this revived ideological activity, special atten- 
tion was paid to the role of the USSR. The Soviet. 
Union was presented in PUWP propaganda as a) 
leader of the socialist commonwealth whose experi-_ 
ence should be emulated by all the Communist 
countries. As East-West détente progressed, Poland’s 
Close attachment to its powerful neighbor was re- 
peatedly and ostentatiously emphasized. Gierek him- 
self set the tone. In an address at the Kremlin on the | 
20th anniversary of the USSR, he declared: 


Our most important task is to strengthen ideologi- . 
cal and political unity with the CPSU and with the 
Soviet state... . The international position and fu-- 
ture prospects of People’s Poland are inseparably ° 
linked to our alliance and friendship with the Soviet 
Union, which . . . is the keystone of our ideological’ 
education and the chief element in the thinking of 
the majority of our citizens. 

Solving the present era’s most significant pro- 
lem—the question of war or peace—is closely linked 
with the historical experiences and the leading role 
of the Soviet Union and with the great personal con- 
tribution made by the CPSU’s leader, Comrade 
Leonid Brezhnev.” 


28 See Bromke, ‘‘Poland Under Gierek ... 1 fOCS CIE 

29 Trybuna ludu, May 22, 1971. 

3° /bid., July 1 and Aug. 14, 1973. 

31 As quoted by J. Lukaszewicz in Nowe drogi (Warsaw), 
February 1974, 


There was little surprise, then, when—soon after 
fa conference in Moscow of the East European party 
wsecretaries for ideological affairs in December 1973 
§—a so-called “ideological offensive” was launched 
Hin Poland. In February 1974 a new Institute for 
mBasic Problems of Marxism-Leninism, attached to 
ithe PUWP Central Committee, was established under 
the direction of the ideologist Andrzej Werblan, who 
Nwas simultaneously promoted to the rank of Party 
Secretary. The Institute’s task was to develop the 
stheory of Marxism-Leninism with particular reference 
to “socialist construction” in Poland.” 

In March 1974, a national conference of ideologi- 
ical activists was convened in Warsaw. In his keynote 
address, Politburo member Jan Szydlak hammered 
fout the theme that East-West détente does not re- 
"duce but, on the contrary, intensifies ideological 
conflict: 
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Soviet party leader L. |. Brezhnev addressing the Seventh Co 
in Warsaw on December 9, 1975. Standing immediately to his rear are (from left): Premier Piotr Jarosze- 
wicz, PUWP First Secretary Edward Gierek, PUWP Secretary and Politburo member Edward Babiuch, Polit- 
buro members H. Jablonski and W. Kruczek, and PUWP Secretary and Politburo member J. Szydlak. 
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Peaceful coexistence cannot be identified with the 
termination of class struggle, either now or in the 
future. It does not remove the antagonistic contra- 
dictions between socialism and capitalism. It is a 
form of class struggle, a form of historical strife be- 
tween socialism and capitalism in many different 
spheres. . . . Under conditions of peaceful coexist- 
ence the significance of ideological struggle in- 
creases considerably, and its outcome will more than 
ever affect the nature and the rate of social trans- 
formation.** 


The “ideological offensive” of the PUWP, accord- 
ing to Szydlak, should have two major objectives. 
On the one hand, it should “present Poland as an 


32 Trybuna /udu, Feb. 27, 1974. 
33 Nowe drogi, July 1974. 
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distinguished Polish poet and 
champion of free cultural expression. Pictured here 
in 1958, Slonimski perished in an automobile acci- 
dent in mid-1976. 


Antoni Slonimski, 


—Wide World. 


integral part of the socialist commonwealth, insep- 
arably linked by ideology, alliance, and many-sided 
cooperation with the USSR”; on the other hand, it 
should “unmask the false image of capitalism by 
revealing its internal contradictions and the many 
manifestations of its advancing crisis.” Szydlak 
criticized academe as well as the mass media 
for not following these precepts. He castigated the 
historians for trying to rehabilitate bourgeois politi- 
cal movements while not paying enough attention 
to the achievements of the Communist Party; and he 
chided the social scientists for not resisting—and 
for even espousing—Western ideas. 

Szydlak reserved a particularly vicious denuncia- 
tion for what he called the “reactionary” core of the 
Catholic Church: 


The main organized anti-socialist power in our 
country, a veritable center uniting all the anti-state 
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currents while at the same time representing their 
last hope, is the reactionary wing of the Episcopate 
deriving its support from the institutional structure | 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is the only center 
of social rightist forces which has at its disposal a 
coherent philosophic outlook, a strong organizational 
base and numerous cadres... . Its political strategy 
is aimed, above all, at exploiting our difficulties and 

failures. 


A Countertide of Protest 


As the party’s “ideological offensive’ gathered 
momentum, its relations with intellectual circles de- 
teriorated. The intellectuals not only refused to be 
intimidated but more and more often resorted to 
open defiance of the Communist authorities. Despite 
valiant efforts made by Minister of Culture Jozef 
Tejchma, one of the moderate Politburo members, — 
to mitigate the conflict, the situation soon went from 
bad to worse. 

The ferment in the intellectual milieu first came 
into the the open toward the end of 1974. In a peti- 
tion addressed to Tejchma, written by the noted poet | 
Antoni Slonimski and signed by 15 well-known — 
writers, scholars, and artists, the sensitive issue of 
the fate of Poles in the Soviet Union was raised. The | 
signatories argued that parallel with the expansion 
of relations with the Polish communities in the West, 
contacts should be established with Poles in the 
USSR. The petition also demanded freedom of cul- 
ture, education, and religion for the Soviet Poles.** 
The Communist authorities responded with petty 
administrative measures against some of the signa- 
tories but otherwise refrained from confrontation | 
over this highly sensitive issue. Indeed, in Novem- 
ber 1975, on the occasion of Slonimski’s 80th 
birthday, Tejchma ostentatiously sent him a con- § 
gratulatory message.*® 1 

In September 1975, a letter by the popular Cath- J 
lic writer, Stefan Kisielewski, bitterly denouncing 
the restrictions imposed on the study of history in 
Poland appeared in the émigré historical quarterly j 
Zeszyty Historyczne, published in Paris. Kisielewski 
gave many specific examples of books on Polish 


34 /bid. 

35 For the text of the petition in English, see Radio Free Europe 
Research, Dec. 20, 1974. 

36 Krajowa Agencja Informacjina (Warsaw), Nov. 19, 1975. 
Slonimski, it should be noted, died in a car accident in the summer 
of 1976. 


modern history which had been either banned for 
publication or substantially revised by the censors. 
He ironically observed that the ban extended to 
many episodes in the history of the Polish Com- 
munist Party—nothing could even be said, for 
instance, about Wladyslaw Gomulka! Kisielewski 
concluded that for all practical intents and purposes, 


... the study of recent Polish history is nonexistent. 
In its place there is a superficial and one-sided com- 
pilation, artificially put together, . . . geared to politi- 


Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Catholic Primate of 
Poland, addressing a large open-air mass. 


—Caio Carrubba/Camera Press. 
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cal propaganda, and exclusively serving to mold the 
minds of the students in a way desired by the party. 
The speciality of our system, as Orwell envisaged it, 
is history in the service of politics, adjusted and 
transmuted backward.” 


The Catholic Church was not silent either. In a 
series of sermons delivered in 1974, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski castigated various aspects of the Gierek 
regime’s policies.**° The Primate of Poland com- 
plained about obstacles impeding the creation of 
new churches and decried incidents in which the 
Communist authorities had closed down provisional 
chapels. He voiced concern that a planned reform 
of education did not provide sufficient room for 
religious instruction. He also criticized the amalga- 
mation of all youth organizations into a single Union 
of Polish Socialist Youth directly subordinate to the 
PUWP. 

The Polish Primate did not restrict himself to 
religious matters but touched upon political issues 
as well. He asserted that in view of the role which 
the Church had played for over 1,000 years in 
Poland’s history, it was entitled to voice concern 
over crucial problems affecting the nation’s future. 
He demanded respect from the Communist govern- 
ment for several basic democratic freedoms: 


A wise organization of society precludes application 
everywhere of the same narrow schemata; on the 
contrary, it provides the opportunity for free and 
unrestrained activity by various social groups and 
Strata. . . . This requires a courageous defense of 
the right to free association as well as the rights to 
freedom of the press, expression of opinion, and un- 
restrained scientific research... .*° 


Cardinal Wyszynski also challenged Communist 
claims of the identity of Poland’s interests with those 
of the Soviet Union. In a passionately patriotic ser- 
mon, he declared: 


For us, next to God, our first love is Poland. After 
God one must above al/ remain faithful to our Home- 
land, to the Polish national culture. We will love all 
the people in the world, but only in such an order 
of priorities. 

And if we see everywhere slogans advocating love 
for all the peoples and all the nations, we do not 


37 Zeszyty historyczne (Paris), No. 34, 1975. 
38 Mys/ Polska (London), April 1, 1974. 
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oppose them; yet above all we demand the right to 
live in accordance with the spirit, history, culture, 
and language of our own Polish land—the same 
which have been used by our ancestors for cen- 
turies.”° 


By 1975 the Gierek regime was clearly on a colli- 
sion course with both the intellectuals and the 
Catholic hierarchy. The former climate of moderation 
had largely evaporated, and the stakes were increas- 
ing on both sides. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that when the PUWP came out with a proposal to 
amend the country’s Constitution—ostensibly to 
bring it more into line with advanced “socialist con- 
struction’’—the opposition took on the government 
directly. 


The Constitutional Conflict 


The regime’s intention to change the Constitution 
was first publicly announced in the “Guidelines” for 
the Seventh PUWP Congress, published in October 
1975. The document referred to the need to affirm 
the socialist character of the Polish state, which it 
defined as ‘derived from the same class-revolution- 
ary principles which originally triumphed in the 
Great October Socialist Revolution.” ** On Decem- 
ber 19, 1975, Edward Babiuch revealed in the Sejm 
(the Polish parliament) that the amendments would 
also enumerate the basic principles of Poland’s 
foreign policy and, above all, its “unshakable fra- 
ternal bond with the Soviet Union.” * 

The first reaction came even before the text of 
the proposed amendments was made public. On 
December 5, a group of 59 intellectuals, led by the 
respected senior economist Professor Edward 
Lipinski, sent a petition to the Sejm elaborating the 
principles which they felt should be included in the 
new Constitution. The memorandum, which invoked 
the Helsinki Declaration in support, amounted to a 
plea for the restoration of democratic liberties. It 
stopped short of endorsing a multiparty system and 
free elections, but it called for freedom of conscience 
and religion, freedom to work, freedom of expression 
and information, and freedom of scholarly pursuit 
and learning. Among specific proposals, it advocated 
admission of people with religious beliefs into all 
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State positions, independence for the trade unions, 
the abolition of censorship, and autonomy for the 
universities.*° 

The petition of the 59 was followed by a veritable 
flood of protests. Several hundred people of all ages | 
and from all walks of life—writers, scholars, artists, | 
soldiers, priests, and lawyers—publicly expressed 
their support, in the form of open letters addressed | 
to the Sejm. When the text of the proposed constitu- | 
tional revisions was made available, new protests 
against its formulation on Polish-Soviet relations took | 
place. A proposal to have the leading role of the | 
Communist Party enshrined in the Constitution and |. 
a Clause making citizens’ rights contingent upon fui- 
fillment of their duties came under especially heavy | 
fire. In January 1976, Cardinal Wyszynski threw his | 
enormous authority behind the dissenters and in | 
three Warsaw sermons voiced strong concern over | 
the proposed constitutional changes.“* 

The Communist leaders were clearly taken aback 
by the strength of the opposition. The. government’s } 
official spokesman, Wlodzimierz Janiurek, tried to |) 
minimize the amount of protest by claiming that 90 | 
percent of the people supported the constitutional | 
changes (by Communist standards, this less-than- | 
unanimous figure was an unusual admission in | 
itself).“° Nevertheless, in response to popular pres- | 
sure the party backed down. The Constitutional Com- |) 
mittee of the Sejm modified the amendments by re- i 
moving several particularly objectionable phrases. 
In the new text, Poland was still defined as a socialist || 
State; however, no reference was made to its simi- || 
larity with the USSR, and the name of “Polish Peo- |) 
ple’s Republic” was retained.** The controversial | 
phrase about the “unshakable fraternal bond” with | 
the Soviet Union was eliminated in favor of a watered- 
down statement that “Poland strengthens its friend- 
ship and cooperation with the Soviet Union and other || 
socialist states.” The PUWP was acknowledged as a | 


43 For the text of the memorandum in English, see Radio Free 
Europe Research, Dec. 31, 1975. 

44 libre Belgique (Brussels), Jan. 27, 1976. 

45 Zycie Warszawy, Feb. 5, 1976. 

46 The modifications discussed in this paragraph were published 
in Trybuna /udu, Jan. 27, 1976. While the original amendments had 
continued no explicit reference to changing the name of “Polish 
People’s Republic,” their allusion to Poland’s advance to the higher 
Stage of ‘building socialism” implied that Poland might be declared 
a “socialist republic,” as all the other East European countries 
have been. Moreover, in Polish there is a distinction between 
republika and rzeczpospolita—the latter being a traditional historical 
term used even when the country was a kingdom. Since 
socjialistyczna rzeczpospolita would not fit well together, many people 
feared that the state would become a socjalistyczna republika, 
which would follow closely the Soviet terminology. 


“leading political force in society in the construction 
of socialism,” but it was not given any formal role 
in the state. The linking of citizens’ rights and duties 
vas dropped altogether; indeed, a clause explicitly 
providing for the possibility of participation by peo- 
ple with religious beliefs in the Front of National 
Unity was added. Still, when the constitutional 
amendments were submitted for approval by the 
Sejm on February 10, the leader of the Catholic Znak 
group, Professor Stanislaw Stomma, abstained from 
voting.*’ 

The Communist leaders had met the opposition 
halfway, but it was a grudging compromise. Once 
again, administrative measures were applied against 
some signatories of the petitions, and Professor 
Stomma was ostentatiously omitted from the list of 
candidates for the new parliament. Gierek himself 
did not conceal his irritation over the protests. At a 
conference with Polish journalists, he characterized 
the petition of the 59 as “. . . a miserable attempt 
to revive obsolete Polish bourgeois concepts .. . and 
to try to apply long-dead ideas to a new era.” “° 


Continuing Ferment 


The Communists’ lack of grace in conceding their 
defeat only widened the chasm between the PUWP 
and the opposition and led to still further polemics. 
In April 1976, the Episcopate issued a tersely- 
‘worded communiqué elaborating its position on the 
recently enacted constitutional changes. The com- 
muniqué, pointing to the Helsinki Declaration, 
strongly endorsed both the principle of respect for 
human rights and the principle of the right to na- 
|tional self-determination. It also explicitly cautioned 
ithe Communist authorities not to use sanctions 
jagainst signers of the various protests.” 

__ In an open letter addressed to Gierek, Professor 
|Lipinski answered the First Secretary’s charges 
lagainst the signatories of the appeal of the 59. As 
a veteran socialist, Lipinski asserted that he had a 
right to be concerned about the nature of socialism 
‘in Poland. Declaring himself in favor of the pluralistic 
model of socialism espoused by the Italian and 
‘the French Communists, he repudiated the Soviet 
‘totalitarian model as incompatible with Polish demo- 
cratic traditions. The old professor did not mince 
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words in describing the negative aspects of Soviet 
influence on Poland: 


The imposition of the Soviet system has devastated 
our social and moral life. It represents a great mis- 
fortune in the history of the nation. We are being 
compelled to support Soviet foreign policy uncondi- 
tionally, and we have ceased to be an independent 
element in world politics. This is often contrary to 
Polish national interests. We took part in the military 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, helping to suppress the 
process of renewal in that country at the very time 
when it was emancipating itself from Soviet influ- 
ence.... 

Today there is no more important goal for Poland 
than the reassertion of its sovereignty. Only after 
regaining political independence will it be possible 
to undertake systematic economic reform and to re- 
structure the political and social system, which will 
release the creative potential of the nation.” 


Another open letter to the Communist leadership, 
highly critical of the constitutional changes, came 
from Wladyslaw Bienkowski. Bienkowski is a veteran 
Communist and was a close collaborator of Gomulka 
until the late 1950’s, when he resigned from the 
PUWP and subsequently wrote several books critical 
of various aspects of the political system in Poland. 
Never in the past, however, had he been so out- 
spoken in his denunciation of Soviet interference in 
Polish domestic affairs. In a direct attack on the 
Soviet Ambassador in Warsaw, Stanislaw Pilotowicz, 
Bienkowski compared the present situation with that 
which existed in Polish-Russian relations toward the 
end of the 18th century, just before Poland’s final 
partitioning: 


We have our own censors, but . . . the position of 
main censor is now occupied by the representative 
of the Soviet Union in Poland, whose main function, 
it seems, is to oversee the ideological purity of the 
allied country. He does not even conceal his mission 
and often intervenes personally. Under his pressure, 
books are refused publication, and books which have 
already been published . . . are withdrawn from 
circulation. In historical works entire sections are 
deleted, even when they deal with long-ago Polish- 
Russian relations—as if the Soviet authorities iden- 
tified themselves with policies of the Russian Tsars. 
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It closely resembles the situation of two centuries 
ago, when, in a still independent Poland, the repre- 
sentative of the Russian Empress acted as a de facto 
governor and with the assistance of corrupted ele- 
ments and the support of the Russian army . 

Suppressed any attempt at renewal in the country.™ 


Dissident opinion of a more radical nature is 
reflected in an interesting document which has re- 
cently been circulated in Poland in samizdat form— 
the Program of the Polish Coalition for Independence. 
It goes beyond anything that has emanated from 
Opposition circles in the past in that it is issued in 
the name of an organized political group (though its 
members are not identified) and proposes a totally 
different alternative to Poland’s present political and 
economic system. 


A photo of Wladyslaw Bienkowski in 1956 when he 
was Polish Minister of Culture. 


—Eastfoto. 
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The program asserts that the Communist leaders 
are not interested in cooperation with Polish society 
but simply manipulate the people to stay in power. 
It calls for resolute opposition to communism and 
advocates the restoration of parliamentary democ- 
racy and at least a partial return to capitalism. The 
anonymous authors have no illusions that their ob- 
jectives can be accomplished immediately, but they 
claim that the Communist countries, including the 
USSR, are already in the throes of a grave crisis. 
They write: 


It is impossible to anticipate when the crisis will 
come into the open. .. . [But it] may begin in Poland. 
We must be ready for this, and consequently we 
should be conscious not only of what we reject, but 
also of what we want to accomplish. . . . : 

The opposition must not be reduced to mere 
grumbling and gossiping. We must at all times be 
prepared with alternative plans and goals. This is’ 
above all the duty of the Polish intelligentsia, which’ 
historically has been burdened with responsibility for | 
the spiritual fortunes of our nation. It is also the 
task of the most numerous social group, namely, the 
industrial workers, who command the greatest 
power.” 


Parallels and Portents 


The confrontation between the government and’ 
the workers in June 1976 gravely deepened the: 
political crisis in Poland. Ironically, its scenario was: 
somewhat similar to the upheaval in 1970. Gomulka: 
had raised prices shortly after his great success in’ 
foreign policy—the visit to Warsaw by the then West! 
German Chancellor, Willy Brandt; Gierek took the? 
Same step soon after his triumphant visit to Bonn. 
IN one important respect, however, Gierek’s position’ 
is worse than that of Gomulka. The intellectuals: 
came out openly against Gomulka in March 1968, 
but at that time the workers remained passive. Con- 
versely, when the workers struck in December 1970, 
the intellectuals were taken by surprise and played 
no role in the crisis whatsoever. By contrast, in the: 
present situation both intellectual circles and the 
working class are opposing Gierek’s policies. 

In comparison with Gomulka, Gierek has been 


51 Kultura, April 1976. This letter circulated in Poland in samizdat 
form. 


52 Glos Polski (Toronto), May 27-June 24, 1976. 


handicapped from the very start. When Gomulka 
came to power in 1956, he enjoyed considerable 
prestige among the Poles for his opposition to Stalin- 
ism, while Gierek in 1970 has no such record to his 
credit. Also, the Poles’ eventual disillusionment with 
Gomulka made them more reserved toward his suc- 
cessor. In January 1971, the rebellious Szczecin 
workers told Gierek this to his face: 


We must give Comrade Gierek a chance... .We 
must have confidence in him, as we had confidence 
in Gomulka. Except that the latter failed us... . 

We have to give the government a chance for a 
year or two... we must do it! If in a year or two 
there is no improvement, then we will say: Comrades, 
we were deceived.” 


In 1956, the mood of the Poles was one of political 
realism. The memories of their immense but futile 
losses during World War II were fresh in their minds, 
and they were wary of staging another costly revolt. 
Thus, they eagerly embraced the compromise offered 
by Gomulka—which gave them at least a modicum 
of freedom after years of Stalinist oppression. The 
present mood of the Poles is different; they have 
shifted markedly toward political idealism. The losses 
wreaked by the war have been made up, and today 
the members of the young generation are no longer 
under the defeatist spell of the 1940’s. They are 
more assertive and impatient. The spontaneous re- 

‘action of a major segment of the workers to the 
recent price increases clearly illustrated this. By 
taking to the streets in 1956, the workers brought 
Gomulka to power, and in 1970 they overthrew him. 
At present, the workers seem to be confident that 
‘they can depose Gierek in the same fashion. The 
government’s prompt retreat from food price in- 
‘creases probably only confirmed them in this con- 
Viction. 

_ When he came to power in 1970, Gierek tried to 
play his own game. He cultivated his image as an 
able administrator. He gave his first attention to 
economic progress. His objective, it seems, was to 
buy the workers’ political acquiescence with an im- 
provement in their standard of living. Yet, economic 
progress produced other results. It helped increase 


53 Ewa Wacowska, Rewolta szczecinska i je; znaczenie (The 
Szczecin Revolt and Its Significance), Paris, Instytut Literacki, 1971. 
For excerpts in English, see Problems of Communism, 
_September-October 1972, p. 4. 

54 For a comprehensive discussion of this subject, see Adam 
: Bromke, Poland’s Politics, |dealism vs. Realism, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1967. 
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Fire rages at the headquarters of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party in Szczecin on December 17, 1970, 
during the unrest that led to Edward Gierek’s emer- 
gence as PUWP First Secretary in the place of 
Wladyslaw Gomulka. 


—A private photo by a Polish citizen now in the West. 


the Poles’ confidence, and it intensified their eco- 
nomic as well as their political demands. 

With the first sign of economic difficulties in 1974, 
Gierek abandoned his earlier stance and tried to 
overcome the crisis by political means. He sought 
to arouse the workers to greater efforts by a renewed 
stress on Communist propaganda. Yet, by resorting 
to practices which had been thoroughly compro- 
mised under Gomulka, Gierek damaged his credi- 
bility even more. Soon the country was caught up in 
a vicious descending spiral. The more popular dis- 
satisfaction the Communists encountered, the more 
they intensified their propaganda drive; and the 
wider the gap between the slogans and the existing 
facts became, the less authority the PUWP com- 
manded. 

Since the confrontation in June, there has been 
an impasse between the Communist government and 
the workers. Sooner or later, for economic reasons, 


A New Juncture in Poland 


Polish First Secretary Edward Gierek and Soviet General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev converse during the July. 
1975 Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe held in Helsinki, Finland. In the right foreground is | 


British Prime Minister Harold Wilson. 


food prices will have to be increased. This, however, 
is likely to lead to new strikes and conceivably even 
to a large-scale workers’ rebellion. Resolving the con- 
flict by replacing one Communist leader with another 
might be difficult, for at present there are no figures 
in the top echelon of the PUWP who enjoy a stature 
comparable to that of Gomulka in 1956 or even to 
that of Gierek in 1970. Yet crushing a rebellion by 
force—if it could be done at all—would compromise 
the PUWP even more. At the same time, it would 
disrupt economic progress and worsen the workers’ 
plight. It would also adversely affect Poland’s co- 
Operation with the West, which is crucial to the 
country’s progress. 

The intellectuals and the Catholic leaders are well 
aware of the dangers inherent in the present situa- 
tion. They watch the government’s impasse with the 
workers with a certain Schadenfreude (a mixture of 
sorrow and satisfaction), but they would not like to 
see the situation deteriorate to the point of no return. 
Most of them have not forgotten the lesson of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. The Program of the Polish 
Coalition for Independence does not seem to repre- 
sent the views of the general intellectual milieu, for 
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—A. Nogues and P. Ledru/Sygma. 


most intellectuals appear to believe that in Poland’s 


present position democracy and capitalism are un-/ 


{ 
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realistic goals. Yet, there is no question that more’ 
and more of the intellectuals have been pushed to’ 
embrace extreme positions. Their mood of frustration « 


seems to have deepened into one of desperation. 
In the last few years Polish society has thus be- 


come largely polarized, with emotions on both sides: 
running high. The parallel escalation of demands has: 
made compromise increasingly difficult, and it seems: 
very possible that a major explosion threatens. By’ 
1976, the situation in the country has come danger- ’ 


ously close to the pessimistic prediction offered two 
years ago by Professor Jan Szczepanski: 


Polish politics is governed by emotions. We still’ 
believe that development of the country is a function’ 
of patriotic involvement, devotion, readiness to sacri-| 


fice, etc., and in education and propaganda we em- 
phasize emotions. . . . This is playing with fire, for’ 
aroused emotions often can produce quite unex- 
pected results. 

The basic question is whether our society will have’ 
enough determination to continue the efforts under-| 
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taken in 1971... or whether it is going to be carried 
away by the emotional traditions which worked with 
such regularity in our history... .*° 


The Test of Helsinki 


The Poles’ more assertive mood has been reflected 
not only in domestic developments but also in their 
attitude toward foreign relations. They have been 
pleased by the expansion of Poland’s contacts with 
the West; Gierek’s exchange of visits with various 
Western statesmen has undoubtedly enhanced his 
prestige at home. However, many Poles also hoped 
that in the climate of international détente they 
would be able to improve their position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. They would have liked the Helsinki 
Declaration’s provisions for noninterference in do- 
mestic affairs to apply to Polish-Soviet relations. Yet, 
since 1971 the trend has been in the opposite direc- 
tion. As if to compensate for his expanded contacts 
with the West, Gierek has gone out of his way to 
demonstrate his unconditional loyalty to the Kremlin. 

Warsaw undoubtedly was put under pressure by 
Moscow to conform with the general ideological 
tightening in the Soviet bloc in the wake of East-West 
détente. But Gierek apparently needed no urging. His 
repeated discourses about Poland’s unshakable 
bonds with the USSR and his profuse praise of the 
CPSU and of Brezhnev personally have gone far 
beyond what is expected of a loyal ally. His state- 
ments have annoyed the Poles no end and have 
become the object of widespread scorn in the coun- 
try. Soviet Ambassador Pilotowicz’s overbearing be- 
havior has only added insult to injury. In such a 
Climate, the proposal to enshrine Poland’s subordi- 
nate position with respect to the Soviet Union in the 
Polish Constitution was viewed by many Poles with 
genuine alarm. They regarded it as a first step toward 
incorporation of the Polish People’s Republic into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Poles are well aware of the necessity of main- 
taining good relations with the USSR; however, they 
want Poland to be Russia’s ally, not its satellite— 
even less a Soviet republic.°** A popular saying in 
Warsaw, attributed to disgraced Communist leader 
Franciszek Szlachcic, has it that Polish-Soviet friend- 
ship should be like “good Russian tea—strong, warm, 

5¢ For fuller treatment of this subject, see Adam Bromke, ‘‘Beyond 
the Gomulka Era,” Foreign Affairs (New York), April 1971; also 


Andrzej Micewski, ‘Polish Foreign Policy: Historical Perspectives,” 
in Bromke and Strong, op. cit. 


but not too sweet.” It is important to remember that 
several leading figures now in the ranks of the oppo- 
sition—notably, Stomma, Slonimski, Bienkowski, and 
Kisielewski—have been known in the past as strong 
supporters of the Polish-Soviet alliance. They were 
driven to their present positions by sheer dismay. 
Instead of a gradual improvement in Poland’s position 
vis-a-vis Russia, they have seen a steady deteriora- 
tion—even as compared to the Gomulka era. 

The Polish people have no illusions about the 
prospects of any assistance from the West should a 
crisis develop. Among all the various documents 
emanating from opposition circles, not a single one 
anticipates direct Western support for Poland. The 
Poles, do expect, however, that the climate of East- 
West détente will have a restraining influence on 
Moscow, reducing the chances of Soviet interven- 
tion. They also hope that the prospect of criticism 
from the influential Italian and French Communist 
parties—who were openly indignant over the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968—will be a sim- 
iliar deterrent to rash action on Moscow’s part. While 
these attitudes seem realistic enough, many Poles 
have a distorted picture of the internal situation in 
the USSR. Under the influence of the Western media 
and émigré publications, they tend to exaggerate the 
impact of the Soviet dissidents, and many even seem 
to believe that a major upheaval is imminent in that 
country. 

The growing divergence between internal and ex- 
ternal trends in Poland is potentially threatening to 
détente in Europe. Should the internal political situa- 
tion culminate in an open rebellion, the Polish Com- 
munist regime might be unable to cope on its own 
and might turn to Moscow for assistance. Yet Soviet 
military intervention, which would almost certainly 
encounter armed resistance in Poland, would doubt- 
less be viewed by the West as a flagrant violation of 
the Helsinki Declaration. The last several years of 
painstaking progress in East-West relations would 
thus be gravely imperiled. 

The tug-of-war between the Communist regime 
and the Polish people has by now gone on for a gen- 
eration. The latest workers’ strikes occurred almost 
20 years to the date after the “Black Thursday” in 
Poznan on June 28, 1956. There were popular up- 
heavals in Poland in 1968 and: again in 1970. Today 
the Polish people are in a more assertive mood than 
ever before, and the present confrontation—unless 
handled with great caution—could evolve into a 
more acute crisis than those in the past. 


By George W. Breslauer 


ince the dismissal of Nikita Khrushchev in 
October 1964, scholars have debated at 
length the nature of the Brezhnev-Kosygin 
regime and the features that make it similar to, or 
different from, the regime under Khrushchev. There 
are, Of course, some very obvious differences about 
which few disagree. First, Leonid Brezhnev is clearly 
not the arbitrary interventionist that Khrushchev 
was—despite the increasingly effusive praise of 
his personality. He seems to respect the process of 
group decision-making and the development of 
tacit procedures for interaction among members 
of the top leadership. Second, neither Brezhnev 
nor his colleagues have made major assaults on 
the main institutional bases of power in the system 
through widespread purging, frequent reorganiza- 
tions, or radical alterations of budgetary priorities. 
Third, Khrushchev’s ebullient optimism about, and 
impatience for, rapid transformation and economic 
progress have been toned down, as has his tendency 
to pressure cadres into pursuing wildly unrealistic 
and unattainable goals—and then to blame those 
cadres for malfeasance when the targets were not 
met. Of course, it remains the case that optimism, 
pressure, and political intervention in operational 
decision-making are important principles of rule in 
the USSR; but in comparison to the situation under 
Khrushchev, there have been considerable changes 
in the precise nature of each principle and the 
degree to which each is actually applied. 
Major disagreements arise, however, when we 
attempt to interpret the meaning and significance 
of these changes. To some scholars, alterations in 
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political style since Khrushchev have also been 
accompanied by a fundamental shift in the values 
of the dominant coalition in the Soviet leadership— 
away from transformist goals in the direction of a 
“conservative restoration.” Other scholars emphasize 
continuity. 

To some extent these differences can be recon- 
ciled, for they are often determined by the types of 
issues on which the analyst focuses his attention. 
Those who deal with problems of economic growth 
are led to emphasize the many features of con- 
tinuity between Khrushchev and his successors: the 
commitment to raising the standard of living and 
overcoming Stalinist austerity; the turn away from 
dogma in the natural, and some of the social, sci- 
ences; the steady increase in material incentives: 
and investments in previously neglected sectors of 
the economy; the end of mass terror as an instru- 
ment of rule; the expanded recruitment of techni- 
cally skilled cadres into public administration; and: 
the much greater emphasis on economic perform- 
ance in judging the results of administrative work. 
When one focuses on this realm of policy, one can 
legitimately characterize Khrushchev as a “transi- 
tional leader” * who steered the Soviet Union away. 
from the rigidity and austerity of late Stalinism 
toward a new era of material and physical security, 
for the masses—and who differed from his succes- 
sors with respect to means, but not ends. 

Those who focus on issues of social transforma- 
tion, on the other hand, often reach the conclusion’ 
that Khrushchev’s overthrow was accompanied by a’ 
conservative restoration — away from “utopian’” 
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the abandonment of “revolutions from above” 
directed against the private sector in agriculture; 
the renewed emphasis on individual rewards at the 
expense of collective rewards in the allocation of 
material incentives; and the reduced urgency about 
radical changes in social structure and university 
access—all are viewed as fundamental reductions 
in the regime’s commitment to radical social trans- 
formation, despite continuing efforts to reduce in- 
come inequality in Soviet society. 

The image of Khrushchev’s successors as the 
architects of a conservative restoration has, until 
recently, been further reinforced by a focus upon 
issues of political participation. Khrushchev has been 
regarded as a Soviet-style “populist” who tried to 
draw the masses into the implementation of public 
policy, and who allied with the masses against the 
bureaucrats in order to foster administrative control 
and responsibility. His successors, in turn, have 
been viewed as “restorationists” for having reduced 
the opportunities for mass involvement in public 
affairs, having restricted the scope of public dis- 
cussion on most issues of social and economic 
policy, and having increased political control and 
intervention.’ 

In a series of important articles, Professor Jerry 
‘Hough has recently challenged this image of the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin regime.* He points out that the 
present Soviet leadership has continued to draw 
the population into mass organizations at rates that 
far exceed the rate of growth of the population as 
a whole. Moreover, he takes issue with the notion 
‘that debate has been constricted, noting that “with 
‘the exception of a few of those in the past, nearly 
all debates are richer and freer than they were 
under Khrushchev.” ° Finally, Hough observes that 
there has been a steady expansion in the opportuni- 
ties for specialists and masses alike to make inputs 


2 See Richard Lowenthal, ‘‘Development vs. Utopia in Communist 
Policy,” in Chalmers A. Johnson, Ed., Change in Communist Systems, 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1970, pp. 33-116. 
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goals and toward “developmental” goals.? Thus, | into the political system on issues of interest to 


them. Accordingly, he concludes that the current 
regime has been no less “populist” than Khrush- 
chev’s was. 

Hough’s critique is a telling one and ought to 
give pause to those who apply the label of “im- 
mobilism” to the Brezhnev administration and to 
those who have underplayed the expanded oppor- 
tunities for input since the years of Khrushchev’s 
high-pressured, unpredictable, and impatient lead- 
ership. Yet, before we apply such labels as ‘“‘popu- 
list” to this phenomenon, we should bear in mind 
that, in the Soviet context, a populist ruler is not 
one who is concerned simply with expanded societal 
input or with drawing the masses into social or- 
ganizations in ever-larger numbers. “Drawing in” 
(privlecheniye) is a traditional goal in Leninist re- 
gimes, though one that was stifled during the 
Stalinist period of “cadres decide everything.” Ex- 
panded input, moreover, is a common goal of 
Leninist and non-Leninist bureaucratic regimes that 
are trying to increase the responsiveness of their 
institutions to societal inputs and that wish to 
increase their capacity for more rational manipula- 
tion of societal affairs. A populist leader, on the 
other hand, is concerned not just with numbers 
and inputs, but with the nature of the authority re- 
lationship between leaders and led. |In the Soviet 
context, thus, populism would take the form of an 
attack on elitism among officials: it would challenge 
the higher political and ideological status of state 
and party officials vis-a-vis the masses; and it would 
attempt to reduce the immunity of officials to 
criticism of their political prerogatives and leader- 
ship orientation. 

Whether or not one wishes to accept this defini- 
tion is a matter of taste, but whether or not Khrush- 
chev and his successors differ in their approaches 
to questions of political participation is a matter 
for investigation. Most Westerners who have stressed 
Khrushchev’s populism have tended either to over- 
emphasize the uniqueness of priviecheniye (and 
therefore to misinterpret trends since Khrushchev) 
or to view Khrushchev’s turning of the masses 
against the bureaucrats in purely instrumental terms 
—as Khrushchev’s way of increasing administrative 
control. Those who now argue that the current 
regime is no less populist than Khrushchev’s tend 
to ignore dimensions of political participation other 
than priviecheniye and expanded input. 

The present article will highlight some very im- 
portant differences between the two administrations 
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relating to the nature of political authority. As 
this writer sees things, Khrushchev deserves the 
label of “populist” (of the Soviet variety), for de- 
Spite the fact that he propagated a personality cult 
of his own, he led an attack on elitism among Soviet 
officials. He did not measure the quality of participa- 
tion by simply asking whether there existed ‘‘the 
opportunity for a very small percentage of the 
population to inform themselves about some 
specialized realm of decision-making and to have 
some impact on those decisions,” * important as 
this may be in the eyes of most Soviet citizens. 
Khrushchev was concerned with the much broader 
question of expanding the rights of the masses 
vis-a-vis Soviet officials, and with establishing mech- 
anisms whereby the population might be protected 
from arbitrary official behavior. For a number of 
reasons (to be discussed below), Khrushchev’s efforts 
were unsuccessful, but they deserve to be recorded. 

Khrushchev’s successors, in turn, may be more 
popular with the masses than Khrushchev was, 
because they have improved economic performance, 
abandoned “revolutions from above,” and expanded 
the opportunities for input on questions related to 
economic efficiency and social relations. However, 
they certainly are not as “populist” as Khrushchev 
was, since they do not address the questions of 
political authority tackled by Khrushchev. On this 
dimension, debate under Brezhnev and Kosygin is 
not “richer and freer’ than it was earlier, and the 
policies of the regime are not as populist. 


Khrushchev and Stalin’s Legacy 


While under Stalin ultimate political authority, of 
course, resided in the hands of the dictator him- 
self, Soviet officials exercised almost-unlimited dis- 
cretionary power over the masses within their 
domains in the execution of his will. It was taken 
for granted among Soviet officials that any decom- 
pression of police controls would lead to “anarchy” 
and that most groups in the nonofficial sector of 
society could not be trusted to advance regime 
goals in the absence of coercion. Distrust and fear 
of the masses were accompanied by a profound dis- 
trust of the critical instincts of the intelligentsia, 
expressed in the imposition of dogmatic controls 
on most areas of inquiry and an almost exclusive 
emphasis on political reliability in recruitment. The 
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Premier Khrushchev chatting with the Moscow popu- 
lace outside the Historical Museum in 1963. 


—K. Mustafin/TASS via Sovfoto. 


institutional expression of these orientations was a’ 
secret-police hierarchy that sought to atomize the 
populace, and a highly prescriptive bureaucratic 
system that aspired to reduce an individual’s dis- 
cretion to a minimum. Though the regime professed: 
to want Soviet citizens to exercise “initiative” and 
to criticize official malfeasance, the paranoid atmos- 
phere of the time, coupled with the emphasis on 
political control, militated against such initiative. 

Khrushchev, however, was more interested in 
stimulating the growth of the Soviet economy than 
in reinforcing the political controls of late Stalinism. 
He operated on the basis of a core belief that prob- 
lems of economic growth could not be solved without’ 
eliciting authentic mass initiative—and he searched 
constantly for new methods of mobilization and 
leadership that might elicit such initiative. In the 
process, he was forced to confront the exclusivist, 
dogmatic, and heavy-handed orientations of Stalinist 
officialdom. This eventually led him to the opinion 
that only a radical redefinition of authority relation- 
ships could create the conditions for genuine mass 
initiative. Let us, then, look in greater detail at the 
evolution of his outlook. 


Khrushchev’s much-noted economic ‘“pragma- 
tism” forced him to address some very controversial 
questions of political life in the USSR: What should 
be the status of the peasantry in a socialist society? 
Could technical specialists be freed from the 
shackles of dogma and included in decision-making 
processes without threatening the integrity of the 
ideology and the political prerogatives of officials? 
How much discretion and local initiative could be 
delegated to the citizenry without stimulating 
“spontaneity?” The issue, then, was one of trust: 
Could the new socialist society be trusted? Had it 
been decisively reconstructed? 

_. Khrushchev’s repudiation, at the 20th Party Con- 
gress in 1956, of the Stalinist dictum that the “class 
struggle intensifies as the building of socialism ad- 
vances” ’ was perhaps his most dramatic attack, 
during the initial years of his tenure, on the notion 
that society still could not be trusted. Yet, if one 
examines his speeches during 1953-59, one notices 
that, in varied forms, the calls for “trust in society” 
were a constant refrain in his articulations. 

In the case of the peasantry, Khrushchev argued 
that the regime could no longer afford to base its 
relationship with the peasant on forced exploitation 
and neglect. Those who wished to perpetuate such 
an exploitative relationship, he proclaimed, ‘‘do not 
understand the simple truth that, without an advance 
in agriculture, the problems of building communism 
cannot be successfully solved.” ®° After 1953, there- 
fore, agricultural advance was billed, at most Central 
Committee plenary sessions devoted to agriculture, 
as a “‘task of all the people” (vsenarodnaya zadacha). 
Yet, establishing a national commitment to rural 
development required more than just a recognition 
of the socioeconomic interdependence of urban and 
rural sectors; it also called for a dilution of the 
Stalinist distrust of the peasant and peasant initia- 
tive.’ This crucial sociopolitical issue found its way 
into Khrushchev’s speeches. In 1953, he criticized 
the “lordly and bureacratic attitude toward the 
village which has arisen among some Communists.” 
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8 Nikita Khrushchev, Stroite/’stvo kommunizma v SSSR i razvitiye 
sel'skogo khozyaystva (The Construction of Communism in the USSR 
and the Development of Agriculture), 8 vols., Moscow, Politizdat, 
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In the same speech, he chastised those who believed 
that private peasant livestock “can constitute any 
sort of danger to the socialist system.” ’? In 1958, 
in defense of his plan to transfer the technology of 
the machine-tractor station to the kolkhoz itself, 
Khrushchev criticized those who regard “collective 
farm property .. . from the positions of the initial 
period of collectivization,” as well as those who “‘con- 
sider the collective farm a foreign body in the socialist 
organism.” * That this opposition came not from 
utopians wanting to abolish collective farm property 
but from those who distrusted peasant loyalties was 
confirmed by Khrushchev in the same speech, when 
he declared that “one wonders how it can be 
assumed that the development of collective farm 
Ownership can be used against the state, against 
the working class,” and then went on to list the 
entire battery of remaining controls that the state 
could wield over the peasantry.” 

Thus, in attempting to modernize Soviet agricul- 
ture, Khrushchev was forced to confront the ques- 
tion of political community. The peasant, Khrushchev 
contended, could be trusted; he no longer embodied 
the threat of restoration. Hence, he ought no longer 
to treated like a subject; he had to be accepted 
as a citizen. 

If Khrushchev must be credited with convincing 
the Soviet elite that the status of the peasant had to 
be reevaluated, he must also be credited with 
integrating the scientific and technical intelligentsia 
into the political community. Throughout his tenure 
in office, Khrushchev could be found arguing not 
only for an end to dogma in many fields, but for a 
new approach to the political status of specialists 
as well. His secret speech denouncing Stalin had 
many motives, but surely one of these was to expand 
the boundaries of decision-making arenas (“collec- 
tive leadership’) so as to incorporate multiple com- 
petences. Moreover, his speeches are replete with 
calls for party officials to treat specialists with 
“consideration,” to create good working conditions 
for them, and to respect their knowledge.” 
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Design engineer Gudkin 
“brain trust” 
Machine-building Plant. 


holds forth at a weekly 
meeting at the Krasnyy Kotel’shchik 


—Sovfoto. 


Khrushchev’s campaigns to draw people who were 
not functionaries into the decision-making process, 
regardless of their political status, naturally brought 
him into conflict with the exclusionary propensities 
of Stalinist officialdom. Already in 1954, we can 
find examples of the Khrushchevian approach to 
the problem: 


Both party and nonparty comrades are present at 
this meeting. Both are involved in the same general 
business. Therefore we critize both party workers 
and nonparty....™ 


And, in April 1955, when addressing a gathering of 
obkom secretaries, Khrushchev noted: 


Obkom secretaries are seated here, and they are 
probably thinking, why does Khrushchev speak 
that way; after all, there are nonparty people pres- 
ent. Comrades, all of us, party and nonparty alike, 
want the same thing—the prosperity of our home- 
land.** 


Even at the central levels, Khrushchev would invite 
nonparty specialists to Central Committee meetings 


14 Khrushchev, Stroitel’stvo kommunizma I, p. 192. 
15 Khrushchev, Stro/tel’stvo kommunizma II, p. 96; see also ibid., 
p. 114. 
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to offer their expertise. And when frustrated in his | 
efforts to move talented and energetic young people 
into positions of authority within the apparat, Khrush- | 
chev defined the problem in familiar terms: “The. 
young must be trusted.” ** In sum, Khrushchev’s | 
ideal conception of decision-making processes en- . 
visaged cooperative problem-solving among. tal- 
ented actors. The First Secretary had little patience 
with institutional boundaries or conceptions of. 
political exclusiveness that inhibited such inter- 
action. | 

The issue of official exclusiveness arose in other | 
contexts as well. In 1956, Khrushchev argued that. 
all Soviet citizens should be subject to the perform-. 
ance principle in evaluations of their work. A party | 
official should be no more exempt from meeting | 
economic performance goals than any other citizen, | 
and his pay should reflect this philosophy. Ap- 
parently, there were objections to these proposals | 


by those who felt that party leaders did not need 


material bonuses as incentives, in light of their. 
higher level of political consciousness. Khrushchev | 
did not accept this argument, declaring: 


lective farmer, and members of the intelligentsia— | 


is principled.”’ | 


All of these citations from Khrushchev’s speeches | 
have been from articulations during the 1950’s— | 


in the early years of his rule, Khrushchev was con- | 
fronting the problem of equal accountability in a_ 


reconstructed socialist society. A persistent theme | 
in his articulations during the 1950's, therefore, | 


| 


was that the boundaries of the political community 
had to be expanded to include the previously re- | 


pressed, neglected, or distrusted collectivities of 


Soviet society.” Beyond this, however, Khrushchev | 
believed that party cadres and nonparty people alike | 
required material incentives to induce them to con- 
tribute to national performance goals. Thus, judging 
performance by the performance principle, rather | 


16 Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 17, 1959. 
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before the radical changes introduced at the 22nd 
Party Congress in 1961 (see below). In short, already | 


| 


| 
Party workers are not the only principled [ideynyye] | 
people among us. Each Soviet person—worker, col- | 


| | 
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than simply by criteria of political reliability, was a 
leveling process in that it no longer accepted the 
contention that party cadres were privileged and 
beyond accountability. 


Toward the Active Society 


Khrushchev also perceived a redefinition of 
authority relationships to be necessary to the ad- 
vancement of still another goal: eliciting mass initia- 
tive through new patterns of leadership. He en- 
visaged a society in which the masses would con- 
tribute actively, enthusiastically, and voluntarily to 
the pursuit of centrally-prescribed goals. The key 
(in his mind) to synthesizing this centralist mode of 
integrating society and the vision of an enthusiastic, 
involved citizenry was the debureaucratization of 
leadership. He wanted to make Soviet centralism 
more effective by purging it of its bureaucratic- 
statist component. In this way, the citizenry would 
develop a greater sense of identification with the 
policies and personnel of the regime and would have 
greater incentive to become personally involved in 
the administration of public affairs. 

Thus, throughout the destalinization campaign, 
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Khrushchev called upon Soviet officials to abandon 
“leadership from the desk,” “rule by fiat,” and 
“commandism,” and demanded that they acquire 
the inspirational skills necessary to mobilize the 
masses without terror: 


Go to the workers, talk frankly with them, and say 
that it is necessary to raise labor productivity, .. . 
and they will understand you properly. But to do 
this it is necessary to go to the worker not as some 
administrator-bureaucrats do, but as a comrade of 
that worker; then the worker will open his heart and 
show the possibilities he has for raising labor produc- 
tivity and lowering costs.” 


lf party leaders alienated the masses with their 
behavior, Khrushchev felt, it would not be possible 
to develop local initiative. All forms of noncoercive 
incentives, after all, require a measure of trust on 
the part of those being led, for there is some degree 
of deferred gratification in any endeavor that does 
not promise a guaranteed payoff. It was critical, 
therefore, that local leaders impart to the masses a 
sense of confidence that a job well done would be 
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rewarded as promised. Or, as Khrushchev put it with 
characteristic bluntness: 


It is necessary to speak the truth to collective 
farmers, to persuade them, so that they will continue 
to believe you, so that they will believe your every 
word, because their pay will arrive in the spring, 
whereas the harvest must be collected in the 
winter.”° 


Thus, “trust in the masses” was a prerequisite for 
establishing greater ‘trust in government.” Khrush- 
chev was trying to change the basis for the mainte- 
nance of compliance from power to authority—and 
the nature of political authority from command to 
inspiration. This, he believed, required the establish- 
ment of direct ties between leaders and led and 
the eradication of the indirect, bureaucratized style 
of leadership that had been dominant under Stalin. 
Indeed, as First Secretary of the Communist Party 
in the Ukraine and as First Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), Khrush- 
chev served as a model of the mobilizational leader 
with his forays out among the people and his concern 
for first-hand contact with local conditions. 

In addition to these efforts to change the leader- 
ship style of Soviet officials, Khrushchev sponsored 
a three-pronged effort to expand the quantity and 
quality of mass participation and to elicit initiative 
from all those who had been driven into passivity by 
the orientations of the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” First, there began in 1957 a vast expansion 
in the size of the party, in the size of the party and 
nonparty aktivs, and in the role of social organiza- 
tions in the discussion and implementation of policy 
—the process of “drawing in” (priviecheniye) that 
Hough emphasizes in his article on political partici- 
pation. Yet even this priviecheniye had, under 
Khrushchev, a distinctly anti-elitist tinge. | have 
in mind the expansion and transformation of the 
party’s adult political education program (a mech- 
anism for recruitment into the aktiv), which now 
began to emphasize training of nonparty, nonofficial 
members of society. Whereas during the 1957-58 


20 Khrushchev, Stroitel’stvo kommunizma |, p. 126. For other 
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that the post-Stalin period was marked by a “near infinity” of 
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Politics, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1966, p. 232, 
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academic year there were just 6.2 million partici- 


pants in the program, of whom only some 15 per- | 


cent were nonparty people, by September 1964 
there were 36 million people enrolled in the system, 
of whom 78 percent were nonparty.”! 


The anti-official character of measures to expand — 


mass participation also found expression in a move- 


ment for the expansion of the rights (rasshireniye | 


prav) of such mass organizations as the soviets and 


the trade unions in line with Khrushchev's call for | 


them to “wrangle really hard” 7? with state officials 


and to protect their constituents against arbitrary © 
behavior by their own hierarchical superiors. In_ 


addition, there emerged at this time a movement for 


the transfer (peredacha) of some administrative 
functions of the state to public corporations or social 


organizations. 


Khrushchev was clearly in favor of such a trans-_ 


fer since it was entirely consistent with his belief 


in the need for debureaucratization of leadership. | 
Not surprisingly, this brought him into conflict with | 
the political orientations of party and state Officials, | 
whose distrust of unregulated political initiative — 
and whose broad definition of the “political” rein-— 


forced a bureaucratized style of leadership. It was 


in response to these orientations that Khrushchev | 


publicly developed his ideas about popular self- 
regulation. 


Speaking to the Congress of the Young Communist | 
League in April 1958, Khrushchev complained that | 
League organizations lacked the capacity genuinely 
to inspire youth and elicit initiative. Specifically, he | 


declared: 


Life in League organizations should literally seethe, | 
and initiative overflow. Then everyone will find some- 
thing interesting to do, and young people will not | 
complain that life is boring in League organizations, | 
whereas today you hear such complaints frequently.?? _ 


From our standpoint, however, the most significant _ 


passages of the speech relate to Khrushchev’s con- 


ception of what was at issue. As far as he was con- | 
cerned, the bureaucratization of all tasks and the 


pervasive state regulation of social behavior had 


been based upon a belief in the untrustworthiness _ 


of the population and a conviction that its behavior 
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needed to be circumscribed in all spheres. The First 
Secretary stated: 


Some comrades fear that the trade unions will be 
unable to organize physical culture work and that a 
state inspector is required. If there is such an in- 
spector, people will jump, run, and swim, but if 
there is no inspector, everything will go to pieces. 
This is nonsense. .. . It is wrong to reduce matters 
to channeling everything through state agencies.** 


Perhaps for this reason, Khrushchev’s speech at 
the 21st Party Congress less than a year later called 
for a diminished role for formal state agencies and 
the transfer of many social functions to public or- 
ganizations which would work “alongside and paral- 
lel with . . . state agencies.” * Popular initiative, 
then, would be stimulated by depoliticization of many 
social initiatives, thereby legitimizing their removal 
from formal subordination to state officials. 

Such depoliticization implied greater trust in so- 
ciety, for it assumed that a decompression of politi- 
cal controls would not foster political deviance. In- 
deed, the interpretation of the concept of obshchest- 
vennost’ (public-spiritedness) under Khrushchev dif- 
fered strikingly from that employed under Stalin. 
Under Stalin, the obshchestvenniki were, in prac- 
tice, “the leadership of the cbkoms, ispolkoms, ray- 
koms, republican central committees, etc.”—in 
other words, the officials themselves.”* In the late 
1950’s, however, the term obshchestvenniki referred 
to a stratum of mobilizers drawn from all groups in 
society and not just from among the full-time paid 
officials of the party and state bureaucracies. Efforts 
were made to enlist these activists from among the 
more technically competent “opinion leaders” in so- 
ciety.”” The hope was that the didactic relationship 
involved in mobilization would be based upon inter- 
action between social peers and would thus be less 
susceptible to considerations of ego, status, or for- 
mal position in the hierarchy. As Khrushchev put it 
in the speech to the YCL cited above, “What kind of 
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Aleksey Apalkov, Communist Party organizer of Shop 
42 at the Voronezh Electrosignal Plant, reflects on 
the criticisms he has just undergone at a shop meet- 
ing of party members and nonmembers. 


—Sovfoto. 


initiative is it when there are guides and nursemaids 
everywhere in the form of paid instructors, propa- 
gandists, physical culture inspectors, and other of- 
ficials?” *° 

Naturally, there was considerable resistance to 
this trend, as Soviet officials tried, wherever possible, 
to regulate the behavior of the activists, to give them 
menial tasks rather than real influence, and to blunt 
their ability to penetrate the inner workings of the 
decision-making process.”? For what was at stake 
was the political autonomy of Soviet officialdom—its 
prerogative to define the nature of problems, to 
establish criteria for evaluating success, and to judge 
whether a spontaneous initiative constituted political 
deviance. For those who feared that genuine self- 


28 Khrushchev, Stroite/’stvo kommunizma III, p. 173. 
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regulation would lead ultimately to anarchy, the right 
to channel all political initiative was jealously 
guarded. To Khrushchev’s way of thinking, on the 
other hand, social and political cohesion were not 
threatened by decompression precisely because he 
believed in the basic trustworthiness of the popula- 
tion and in the ability of rank-and-file activists to 
maintain control and exercise leadership without the 
regime’s having to resort to “administrative meth- 
ods” and police power. As the party program of 1961 
indicated, 


Comradely censure of antisocial acts will gradually 
become the principal means of eradicating manifes- 
tations of bourgeois views, customs and habits. The 
power of example in public affairs and in private life, 
in the performance of one’s public duty, acquires 
tremendous educational significance.*° 


Frustration and Reaction 


As is well known, Khrushchev’s ambitious plans 
for social transformation and economic growth were 
frustrated as early as the first years of the Seven-Year 
Plan (1959-65). During this period, serious ques- 
tions were raised about the wisdom of his policy of 
using pressure to try to elicit extraordinary economic 
performance. His campaigns for greater social homo- 
geneity were also strongly resisted by both officials 
and nonofficials. And behind the scenes, efforts were 
made to dilute the ideological innovations articulated 
at the 21st Party Congress of 1959. By 1961, then, 
serious doubt had been cast upon the efficacy of 
Khrushchev’s social, economic, and political pro- 
grams. The Party Program of 1961, in fact, is note- 
worthy for its repudiation of “revolutions from 
above,” for its advocacy of a policy of channeling 
mass initiative through state agencies (thereby 
downgrading the status of self-regulation), and for 
its view of sociopolitical transformation as a meas- 
ured outgrowth of long-term economic growth.” 

Moreover, aS many have observed, Khrushchev’s 
counterattack against these trends—his efforts to 
purge the party and the state administration through 


30 Charlotte Saikowski and Leo Gruliow, Eds., Current Soviet 
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the establishment of a “rotation system” among of- | 


ficials; his large-scale recruitment of specialists into 


generalist positions within the party apparatus, by- | 


passing political training in party schools; his bi- 


furcation of the party and state hierarchies into in- | 


dustrial and agricultural branches; and his broad 


mobilization of the masses to check up on the be- | 


havior of officials in discharging their administrative 
responsibilities—was highly unpopular with Soviet 
officials. The Western interpretation of these moves 
is usually cast in instrumental terms, viewing them 
solely from the perspective of Khrushchev’s concern 
for the solution of economic and administrative prob- 
lems; however, there was an additional dimension to 


Khrushchev’s undertakings that is ignored by any : 
single-factor explanation of his policies: namely, the — 


sociopolitical dimension that we have been high- 


lighting in this article. For what we find during the © 


1961-64 period are continuing attempts by Khrush- 
chev to solve economic problems through the further 


expansion of the boundaries of decision-making — 


arenas and further diminution of the political status 
of Soviet officials. 


Indeed, a careful reading of 


lines. Ideologically, the First Secretary sought to 


undermine still further the notion that officials have | 


a higher level of political consciousness than the 


masses and therefore are entitled to regulate mass _ 
initiative and make decisons in camera. In announc- | 
ing that the USSR had emerged as a “state of all the — 
people,” for example, Khrushchev indicated that this 
was a new form of state whose institutions were be- 
coming a nonpolitical organization of the working © 


people: “the domestic functions of the state will 


develop to the full, be transformed and gradually | 


lose their political character.” ** Similarly, in depict- 


ing the CPSU as a “party of all the people,” Khrush- | 


chev sought to upgrade the ideological status of the 
aktiv at the expense of the apparatchiki: 


The party must be a model in developing the very } 


best forms of Communist public self-government. In 


Khrushchev’s — 
speeches at the 22nd Party Congress (October 1961) | 
reveals an intensification of his efforts along these © 


practice this may mean, for instance, that the ap- | 


paratus of the party agencies will steadily shrink, : 


while the ranks of party aktivists grow. 


Such calls for depoliticization and debureaucrati- | 


32 Saikowski and Gruliow, Current Soviet Policies IV . . 
33 /bid., pp. 71-72. 
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zation could only be legitimized by a consensual 
image of society. Accordingly, Khrushchev _pro- 
claimed that “in our times nonparty people too are 
actively building communism arm in arm with the 
Communists, and the overwhelming majority of them 
reason like Communists.” * For similar reasons, 
Khrushchev needed to downgrade the notion that 
existing class differences warranted the continuation 


of an elitist pattern of decision-making at the local 
levels: “The distinctions between the working class 


and the peasantry have been eliminated in their 


_Major, decisive aspects; the final eradication of class 


differences will 


now proceed at an ever faster 
pace.” *° 

Of course, Khrushchev remained thoroughly com- 
mitted to the notion that the New Man was still to be 
created, but he felt that the locus of resocialization 
had to shift. Accordingly, he tried to downgrade still 
further the formal, educational function of party and 
state officials in a statement that would be repudi- 
ated by Brezhnev ten years later: 


The molding of the new man is influenced not only 
by the educational work of the party, the Soviet state, 
the trade unions and the Young Communist League, 
but by the entire pattern of society’s life. . . . All 


economic, social, political, and legal levers must be 


used to develop people’s Communist consciousness. 


y) 36 


And the concept of official “ties with the masses” 
was far more noticeable in the First Secretary’s 
speeches at the Congress than in the speeches of any 
other Soviet leader at a Party Congress before or 
since. 

The anti-official emphasis in Khrushchev’s_§ re- 
marks should not, however, be taken as a sign of 
liberalization within the system at large. After all, 


it was precisely during this period that Khrushchev, 
in response to signs of widespread corruption, spon- 
sored the extension of the death penalty to economic 
-crimes and a witchhunt against “parasites.” Never- 


34 /bid., p. 114 (emphasis added). Stalin, in his election speech of 
February 1946, also denigrated the party-nonparty distinction (Pravda, 
Feb. 10, 1946), but this must be interpreted in terms of Stalin’s 
larger effort at the time to reassert the ideological primacy of his own 
authority. Obviously, it was not accompanied by the pervasive 
Khrushchevian concern for transforming the authority relationship 
between officials and masses. 

35 Saikowski and Gruliow, Current Soviet Policies 1V..., Pp. 66. 

36 /bid., p. 104. 

37 Mary McAuley, Labor Disputes in Soviet Russia, 1957-1965, 
Oxford, England, Clarendon Press, 1969, p. 123. 
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theless, Khrushchev was trying to maintain a highly 
organized and centrally coordinated system without 
simultaneously reinforcing the administrative meth- 
ods and exclusionary policies that had pertained 
under Stalin. 

Thus, while the use of pressure was being in- 
creased during the early 1960’s, there was a simul- 
taneous introduction of a series of measures to 
reduce the scope of discretion of Soviet officials vis- 
a-vis their subordinates. Elected production commit- 
tees were established in the factories as a means of 
broadening worker participation in decision-making. 
A campaign was launched by the trade union news- 
paper 7Trud during 1961-63 to encourage factory 
union committees to protect workers against illegal 
overtime, dismissals, and underpayment for work 
done.” Within the party, Khrushchev pushed, unsuc- 
cessfully, to reduce the size of the secretariats, so as 


First Secretary Khrushchev reports to the 22nd 
CPSU Congress on the Draft Program of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union on October 18, 
1961. 


—V. Savostyanov and V. Egorov/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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to force party officials to rely more on the bureaus 
and the aktivs in decision-making.** Moreover, during 
1961-62, there took place a vast expansion in the 
number of nonstaff party instructors, and one of the 
purposes of an independent Party-State Control Com- 
mission was to see to it that ‘‘those who spoke criti- 
cally of party leaders in report meetings received 
equal time with other speakers.” *° 

An additional clue to Khrushchev’s dual motives 
during this period appeared in the semiannual slo- 
gans of the Central Committee. In October 1961, for 
the first time in the entire postwar period, all ref- 
erence to “labor discipline,” “technological and pro- 
duction discipline,” and “state discipline” disap- 
peared from the slogans, not to turn up again until 
October 1965.*° 

In light of the interpretation offered in this article, 
such a development should not be entirely surpris- 
ing. The concept of “discipline” is a Soviet euphem- 
ism for ‘administrative methods,” and the reinforce- 
ment of discipline is usually effected by increasing 
the discretionary powers of officials vis-a-vis their 
constituents. Since this was precisely what Khrush- 
chev was trying to move away from, it is understand- 
able that he sought to decouple the traditionally- 
paired concepts of “organization” and “discipline” 
in order to further his calls for cohesion based upon 
new patterns of social leadership. 

This interpretation is further supported by ideo- 
logical literature of the time which emphasized that 
the “state of all the people” needed to protect the 
citizen against the arbitrary power of state organs. 
The Party Program affirmed: 


The socialist state apparatus serves the people and 
is accountable to them... . It is the duty of Soviet 
people . . . not to tolerate any abuses but to fight 
them.” 


An authoritative commentary on the Program called 
for the development of legal norms to guarantee the 
individual against arbitrary behavior on the part of 
officials.“ And in outlining the “basic tasks of the 


38 Conyngham, op. cit., p. 148. 

39 Cocks, “Controlling Communist Bureaucracy ...,” p. 491. 

40 These slogans appear regularly in Pravda and /zvestiya in April 
and October of each year. The word ‘‘discipline’”’ was entirely 
expunged from the slogans during the period from October 1962 
through April 1965. In October 1961 and April 1962, it appeared only 
with reference to ‘‘military discipline.” 

41 Saikowski and Gruliow, Current Soviet Policies IV ..., p. 24. 

42 F. Burlatskiy, ‘‘Problems of the State in the Draft of the CPSU 
Program,’’ Kommunist (Moscow), No. 13, 1961, pp. 46-47. 
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future Constitution,” Khrushchev noted the need for 


that Constitution “‘to create still stronger guarantees — 
of the democratic rights and freedoms of the working — 
people and guarantees of the strict observance of © 


1) 43 


socialist legality. . . 


In light of the anti-official character of all these | 
innovations, it should not surprise us that Khrushchev | 
would later be accused of: (1) having “‘counterposed” — 
the “state of all the people” to the dictatorship of the © 
proletariat; ** (2) having turned the legislative organs | 
of state administration against the executive or- | 
gans; *° and (3) having overemphasized the degree — 
of homogeneity and consensus in society in order to | 


denigrate political criteria in party recruitment.* 


Nor, for that matter, is it unusual that “certain au- — 


thors” would later be accused of having claimed that 
the state had already lost its ‘class essence,” *’ for 
the innovations sponsored by Khrushchev unleashed 
social forces throughout the system which, for rea- 


sons of their own, were hostile to the political pre-— 


rogatives of Soviet officials. 


The Lessons of Khrushchev 


Khrushchev’s successors have not dealt kindly — 
with his historical image, presenting him as little | 
more than a harebrained schemer and arbitrary in- | 
A more balanced appreciation of | 
Khrushchev’s contribution to Soviet history, how- | 


terventionist. 


ever, would at least give him credit for addressing the © 
most crucial sociopolitical dilemma of destaliniza-_ 
tion: the relationship between initiative and criticism, | 


| 


on the one hand, and political authority and status, | 


on the other. On this score, Khrushchev opened > 
something of a Pandora’s box. He sought to integrate | 


previously repressed social groups into the political 


community by changing their political and ideologi- 
cal status, and he attempted to elicit their initiative — 
by urging them to criticize obsolete policies and re-— 


calcitrant officials. However, 


his Stalinist legacy 


came through in his continued commitment to cen-— 


tral definition of the direction and rate of change 


43 Pravda, April 26, 1962. 

44 D. Chesnokov, in /bid., Feb. 27, 1967. 

45 A. Luk’yanov and B. Lazarev, ‘‘The Soviets: The Development and 
Strengthening of [Their] Democratic Bases,’’ Kommunist, No. 13, 
1967, p. 57. 

46 Speech by |. V. Kapitonov, ‘‘The CPSU After the 23rd Party 
Congress,’”’ The World Marxist Review (Toronto), No. 9, 1966, p. 6. 

47 Ts. A. Stepanyan and V. S. Semenov, Eds., K/assy, sotsial’nye s/oj 
i gruppy v SSSR, (Classes, Social Strata, and Groups in the USSR), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1968, p. 27. 
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Workers of the open-hearth shop of the Magnitogorsk 
Stee/ Mill discuss their output quota at a shop pro- 


duction meeting. 


—Sovfoto. 


‘and his heavy emphasis on citizen obligation. He 
/envisaged a society in which all would “participate in 
ithe construction of communism as a single mono- 
lithic labor collective.” ** Thus, he never idealized the 
distinctiveness of the peasantry, the intelligentsia, or 
‘other groups. He would fight for their recognition as 
‘citizens who could be trusted, but he himself always 
treated them as equally liable to mobilization by a 
‘political leadership that made no binding commit- 
‘ments to specific interests in society. Accordingly, 
he would encourage the critical intelligentsia to criti- 
cize but would then feel impelled to urge them not to 
“overgeneralize” their criticism, lest this challenge 
the centralist bases of the system.” 

The commitment to centralism left Khrushchev 
lwith relatively few options in trying to stimulate ini- 
'tiative and criticism. He found common cause with 
certain liberal dissenters who urged the development 
of legal norms to protect the citizen against arbitrary 


48 Pravda, March 8, 1963. 

49 For an excellent example of Khrushchev’s effort to balance these 
conflicting requirements, see his speech to the Writers’ Congress, in 
ibid., May 24, 1959. 
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behavior by state and party officials, but he could not 
countenance the constraints on his own actions that 
would have been imposed by an independent legal 
order. Similarly, he flirted with the notion that the 
primary contradiction in society lay between “the 
state” and “society.” This flirtation strengthened the 
hand of those liberal academic philosophers who 
accepted the Yugoslav critique of bureaucratic cen- 
tralism and argued against their more traditional 
colleagues that “bureacracy,” not “anarchy,” was 
the main danger in Soviet society.°? However, the 
First Secretary could not explicitly endorse such a 
theoretical position because he was not interested in 
a genuine pluralism and dispersal of power. These 
would only have tied his hands and slowed his cam- 
paigns for social transformation. In the event, one of 
the few options that remained was for him to propa- 
gate a personality cult as a means of bolstering his 
own authority and to “ally” with the social activists 
against the full-time officials. Politically, this was a 
rather weak position, given the dominance of Soviet 
Officials in the political system. 

Yet the circumstances that pertained in the early 
1960’s make it hard to assess exactly how weak this 
position was, for Khrushchev combined his commit- 
ment to centralism with a commitment to urgency, 
pressure, and optimism. Thus, he called upon the 
aktiv to inspire people to deny their own self-interest 
at the same time that he applied pressure to induce 
workers and peasants to work very hard for a rather 
low reward. His use of pressure often frustrated ef- 
forts to upgrade the role of legislative branches of 
party and state and thereby to draw the broader aktiv 
into local decision-making; pressure simply height- 
ened traditional Soviet “session fever” and reinforced 
the tendency of party secretaries to make decisions 
rapidly and in camera.” Resort to high pressure was 
also detrimental to attempts to elicit a new leader- 
ship orientation, since insisting on rapid conformity 
to extreme demands was hardly conducive to a pos- 
ture based upon persuasion and trust. (The cam- 
paign to communalize private peasant livestock was 
a case in point, and it cast serious doubt on the 
Khrushchevian belief that high pressure was con- 
sistent with voluntary compliance.) Finally, Khrush- 
chev’s commitment to pressure alienated many of 
the specialists and technocrats whom he was cham- 


pioning, for they recognized the need for a more 


50 See F. Burlatskiy, Gosudarstvo i kommunizm (The State and 
Communism), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo sotsial’no-ekonomicheskoy 
literatury, 1963, pp. 172-73, 207 ff. 

51 Conyngham, op. cit., p. 203. 
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contemplative, “scientific” approach to the solution 
of economic and administrative problems, even as 
they were resentful of the dogmatic and exclusionary 
practices of Stalinist officials.” 

It is possible, then, that some form of alliance with 
the aktiv against Soviet officials is a viable political 
Strategy in a Soviet-type system (though the Maoist 
experience suggests that this would require police 
power). The Khrushchev experience is inconclusive 
on this score, clouded as it is by the disruptive im- 
pact of the First Secretary’s simultaneous commit- 
ment to high pressure, rapid transformation, and 
personal rulership. Yet, within the context of a dicta- 
torial system, Khrushchev’s primary insight may have 
been that genuine initiative could not be elicited 
without offering the citizen opportunities for regular 
public criticism of his hierarchical superiors. More- 
over, Khrushchev was also aware that such criticism 
could not be elicited without either upper-level or 
extra-bureaucratic protection from retribution, and 
his efforts toward redefining the political and ideo- 
logical status of Soviet officials were directed toward 
creating these conditions. 

From this standpoint, Khrushchev was far more 
than a transitional leader, for one of the central 
thrusts of the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime has been to 
restore the political status and prerogatives of official 
organs. 


The Brezhnev-Kosygin Approach 


Khrushchev’s successors probably raised their 
Stock with the Soviet masses by further extending 
certain trends that had begun after Stalin’s death: 
more rational economic and administrative policies, 
reduced reliance on pressure (despite Khrushchev’s 
commitment to the use of pressure, his employment 
of it did not in any way match Stalin’s in intensity), 
and assurances to the masses (lived up to in prac- 
tice) that political conformity ensures physical se- 
curity and hard work means the opportunity for ad- 
vancement and a higher standard of living. However, 


EE 


52 These included the academics (many of them liberals), whose 
hopes soared so high after Khrushchev’s overthrow—paradoxical as 
that may seem. On the one hand, they supported Khrushchev’s 
destalinization campaign and its implied attack on the political 
prerogatives of Soviet officials. On the other hand, they hoped that his 
overthrow would reduce the pressure for social transformation and 
thereby allow the extension of political changes he had begun. See, 
for example, A. |. Lepeshkin, in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 
(Moscow), February 1965, pp. 5- 15; F. Burlatskiy, in Pravda, Jan. 10, 
1965; and A. Rumyantsev, in ibid., Feb. 21, 1965, and Sept. 9, 1965. 
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the price of these changes, and the accompanying 


end of “revolutions from above” as mechanisms for 
social transformation, has been the abandonment of - 
Khrushchevian efforts to redefine the status of politi- 
cal authority. On this score, the Brezhnev-Kosygin — 
regime represents very much of a “conservative res- 
toration.” In contrast to the Khrushchevian emphasis - 
on trust in society, one now finds continual reference. 
a Re articulations to the need for “trust in cad- 

”" Most of the “diploma specialists” recruited di- 
realy into the apparat during 1962-64 were purged > : 


Shortly after Khrushchev’s overthrow, and the im-— 


portance of training in a party school before advance- - 


ment into, and within, the party apparat has been 


restored.” The dismantling of the Party-State Control - 


Commission eliminated an out-of-channels source of 
protection for those inclined to criticize party offi- 
cials, and turnover among primary party organization — 
secretaries has slowed dramatically. The practice of 
expanded plenary sessions of the Central Committee, 


attended by nonparty specialists, has been dropped, 


as has the publication of transcripts of CC proceed- 
ings. In addition, the role of the nonparty population 
in the adult political education program was rapidly 
reversed, as the accompanying table indicates. 
None of these trends is necessarily incompatible 
with greater openness on the part of Soviet officials 
to the advice of experts. Nor do they preclude a more 
rational division of decision-making labor among the 
various institutiorial centers of power in the system. 
These trends do, however, point to the determination 
of Soviet officials after Khrushchev’s fall to regulate 
both the quantity and quality of popular involvement 


in public affairs and to arrogate to themselves the | 
right to decide which decisions are routine (and 


therefore can be safely delegated) and which are 
fundamental or “‘political.’’ ™ 


Thus, despite the fact that more and more citizens | 
have been “drawn into” public affairs, the entire 


53 Conyngham, op. cit., p. 260. 

54 It is also important to bear in mind that greater secrecy of 
deliberations is not necessarily associated with greater dogmatism in 
the resolution of social and economic issues, though this may be the 
case, depending upon the realm of policy in question. (For contrasting 
conclusions on this score, see Ploss, /oc. cit., pp. 28-31; Peter H. 
Solomon, Jr., ‘‘Specialists in Soviet Policy-Making: Criminal Policy, 
1938-1970,” in Karl Ryavec, Ed., Adaptation and Change in Soviet 
Politics, study to be published in the near future: and 
George Breslauer, ‘‘Transformation and Adaptation in the Soviet Union 
Since Stalin,” in ibid.) Hence, evaluators of change in the USSR 
must look at four dimensions of political change: richness and 
freedom of debate; access to officials; responsiveness by officials to 
certain types of messages; and secrecy of deliberations (regardless of 
who takes part in them). 
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Adult Political Education Program 


1957 1964 1966 1974-75 
Size (millions) 6.2 36.0 12.0 19.6 
Percentage nonparty 
members 15.0 78.0 25.0 38.0 


SOURCES: Data through 1966 are from Ellen Mickiewicz, Soviet Politi- 
cal Schools, New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1967, pp. 10, 
13; data for 1974-75 are from ‘‘CPSU in Figures,’’ Partiynaya zhizn’ 
(Moscow), No. 10, May 1976, p. 23. 


ethos of elite articulations about the terms of this 
participation has changed radically since Khrush- 
chev’s overthrow. Calls for “discipline” have filled the 
press, and the term returned to the Central Commit- 
tee slogans in October 1965.°° During the past six 
years, special efforts have been made to activate 
party members and to increase the number of “social 
assignments” performed by the aktiv; however, this 
Campaign has been linked with continual calls for 
“iron discipline” among party members, rather than 
with efforts to upgrade the relative ideological status 
of the aktiv vis-a-vis the apparatchiki. In line with 
this reassertion of “trust in cadres,” Brezhnev used 
the term “ties with the masses” only once in his 
speech to the 25th Party Congress, and then only in 
reference to the central party organs’ on-going prac- 
tice of receiving workers’ letters, “examining” them, 
and “taking them into account” in decision-making.”® 

The current Soviet leadership has also redefined 
the problem of “self-regulation” in order to reassert 
both the higher political consciousness of Soviet 
Officials and the right of these officials to channel 
political initiatives into a bureaucratic, rather than a 
public, arena.°? Thus, M. Suslov has noted that the 
process of expanding mass participation in adminis- 


55 This means that the period between October 1961 and April 
1965 is the only one in the entire postwar period (1946-76) when the 
concept of discipline (other than ‘‘military discipline’) does not 
appear in the slogans. 

56 Pravda, Feb. 25, 1976. 

57 The commitment to channeling politics into a bureaucratic arena 
and hostility to the creation of an autonomous public arena are 
features that markedly distinguish the Soviet regime from liberal- 
democratic ones. On this point, see T. H. Rigby, ‘‘Hough on Political 
Participation in the Soviet Union,’’ Soviet Studies, April 1976, pp. 
257-61; and Kenneth T. Jowitt, ‘‘National, State, and Civic 
Development in Marxist-Leninist Regimes,’’ paper presented to the 
September 1975 meeting of the American Political Science Association 
in San Francisco. What | am suggesting in this article is that 
Khrushchev was moving away from this commitment to a bureaucratic 
channeling of demands, while his successors have strongly 
reaffirmed it. 


tration will proceed only as fast as the “political con- 
sciousness and spiritual maturity of the Soviet peo- 
ple” advance.” And the current regime rejects the 
Khrushchevian contention that societal activity is the 
principal arena within which popular consciousness 
is to be raised. Instead, it reasserts the educational 
function of formal organs, thereby also downgrading 
the relative political status of the aktiv. At the 24th 
Party Congress, Brezhnev seemed to sum up the 
perspective that underlay many of the policy changes 
of the late 1960’s with a statement that contrasted 
pointedly with Khrushchev’s innovation ten years 
previously. As mentioned earlier, Khrushchev had 
told the 22nd Party Congress: “The molding of the 
new man is influenced not only by the educational 
work of the party, the Soviet state, the trade unions 
and the Young Communist League, but by the entire 
pattern of society’s life... .”°’ In 1971, Brezhnev 
observed: “The moral and political qualities of Soviet 
people are molded by the entire socialist tenor of our 
life, by the entire course of affairs in society, but 
above al/ by the purposeful, persistent ideological- 
upbringing work of the party and all its crganiza- 
tions. 

There has likewise been a marked constriction of 
the terms of discussion in the ideological literature 
concerning political organization, in contrast to the 
“richer and freer” debate on other issues. The “state 
of all the people” and “party of all the people” have 
been redefined (but not dropped, for reasons dis- 
cussed below) in order to purge them of all com- 
ponents that contributed to “anarchy, disorder, and 
lack of discipline.” * It is now routine for Soviet 
leaders to refer to the CPSU as the “political leader 
[vozhd’] of the working class, of all working people, 
of all the people,” and to stress: 


Under conditions of developed socialism, when the 
Communist Party has become a party of all the peo- 
ple, it by no means loses its class character. By its 
nature, the CPSU has been and remains a party of 
the working class.” 


Similarly, there is no more flirtation in the ideological 
literature with defining the ‘“‘state of all the people” 


58 M. Suslov, ‘‘The CPSU—A Party of Creative Marxism,” 
Kommunist, No. 14, 1971, p. 21. 

59 Saikowski and Gruliow, Current Soviet Policies IV... 
Emphasis added. 

60 Pravda, March 31, 1971. Emphasis added. 

61 /bid., Dec. 6, 1964. 

62 /bid., Feb. 25, 1976. 
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as an entity which is in the process of evolution to- 
ward a nonpolitical form of self-regulation. Rather, 
the emphasis is on the politica! organization of so- 
ciety, achieved through the strengthening of the 
state.’ Also, incessant calls for “discipline” and 
“order” are now the mode in the ideological literd- 
ture, and those who see bureaucracy as the main 
evil do not receive much press. The Khrushchevian 
emphasis on “transferring functions” and “expand- 
ing rights” have been dropped as operative goals of 
political participation, while much attention is given 
to the notion of “drawing in.” ° 

The terms of discussion have narrowed, too, re- 
garding political innovations in the forthcoming Con- 
Stitution. In outlining the tasks that must be ad- 
dressed in formulating the new Constitution, the 
current regime no longer talks at all about establisn- 
ing guarantees against arbitrary official behavior.” 

One could argue that words are cheap and that 
citations from leaders’ speeches and the ideological 
literature prove nothing. In some cases, this may be 
true—but not in this case. With the end of the anti- 
Stalin campaign (which had implications far beyond 
mere historiography), and with the practical and 
ideological changes cited above, Soviet citizens know 
quite well that criticism of the political prerogatives 
of Soviet officials is not likely to receive support at 
the top or in a Party-State Control Commission. The 
scope of individual criticism on social and economic 
issues—instrumental feedback—has probably ex- 
panded. But when leaders and newspapers suddenly 
speak continually of ‘trust in cadres,” “strengthen- 
ing the state,” and the need for “iron discipline,” one 
wonders how many citizens are likely to exercise 
their right to engage in criticism directed toward 
political innovation. And under these circumstances, 


63 The literature here is extensive but rather homogeneous. For a 
sampling of it, see A. Butenko, ‘‘About the Developed Socialist 
Society,’”” Kommunist, No. 6, 1972, pp. 48-58; G. N. Manov, “The 
Soviet State—The Chief Instrument of the Building of Socialism and 
Communism,” Sovetskoye gosudarstvo ji pravo, No. 5, 1971, pp. 10-19; 
and N. P. Farberov, ‘‘The Strengthening of the Soviet State and the 
Development of Socialist Democracy,” ibid., No. 8, 1971, pp. 3-11. 

64 For the contemporary perspective, which is neither Stalinist nor 
Khrushchevian, see A. P. Kositsyn, Sotsialisticheskoye gosudarstvo 
(The Socialist State), Moscow, ‘‘Yuridicheskaya literatura,” 1970. For a 
dissent from the contemporary orthodoxy by one who strongly 
supported destalinization, see F. Burlatskiy, Lenin, gosudarstvo, 
politika (Lenin, the State, Politics), Moscow, Nauka, 1970, passim., 
but especially pp. 388, 393, 404. 

65 See Brezhnev’s remarks on the Constitution, Pravda, Feb. 25, 
1976, and the authoritative article by V. Kotok and N. Farberov, ‘“‘The 
Constitution of the USSR—The Developing Basic Law of Society 
and the State,’’ Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 6, 1973, pp. 3-12; 
then compare these with Khrushchev’s remarks in Pravda, April 26, 
1962. 
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one also wonders how many Soviet citizens will 
exercise their right to criticize their hierarchical 
superiors for anything but the most flagrant abuses — 


of authority. 


It is notewothy, however, that the regime has con- | 
tinued to affirm that the Soviet Union is directed by | 
a party and state of “all the people,” instead of re- 
verting to Stalinist formulations. This is not merely 
a manipulation of symbols, for although the anti- | 
official component of Khrushchev’s innovations has | 
been rejected, the other component—the post-Stalin | 


recognition that socialism has been fully victorious 


and that the regime need not face the masses in a 


posture of ideological confrontation—has remained. 


In a sense, this is testimony to the success of — 


Khrushchev’s efforts to convince the Molotovs to ex- 


pand the boundaries of the political community and | 


to recognize the needs of “all the people.” Soviet 


theorists now distinguish their own conception of the - 
relationship between officials and masses from those | 


of both the Yugoslavs and the Chinese.** The Yugo- 


slavs are accused of counterposing the interests of - 


the state to those of groups in society and thereby 
fostering ‘anarchy’; the Chinese are accused of 
going too far in the opposite direction in maintaining - 
a militant-transformist approach to society. In con- | 
trast to each of these, the Soviet affirmation of the 
“class essence” of the state and party of “all the 
people” upholds the higher political status and au- 
tonomy of executive organs but treats the state as no- 
longer relating to society in an arbitrary and revolu- 


tionary posture. | 


This perspective helps one better understand the 
evolution of the social sciences under Brezhnev’s: 
administration. Discussions that attempt to counter-. 
pose the interests of the state to those of society are’ 
now quite illegitimate, but there has been a vast 
expansion of discussion of the nature of group inter-- 
ests within Soviet society. Similarly, the study of! 
sociology based on “concrete sociological investiga-. 


tions” has been encouraged; however, the discipline! | 


of political science has been suppressed, not be-. 
cause Marx already provided such a mode of analysis 
(after all, he had a sociology too), but precisely be- 
cause it would concentrate upon the process of deci- 
sion-making within official organs. The regime needs 
to learn more about the environment it desires peace- 
fully to manipulate, but it does not want studies of: 
the process by which goals and priorities are deter- 
mined. 


66 For a typical example, see |. Kuzminov, in Pravda, April 16, 1969. 
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The current Soviet regime, then, is hardly a return 
to Stalinism. Contemporary calls for “discipline” lack 
the paranoid insistence on compulsive displays of 
political conformity that characterized the Stalin era. 
Today, “discipline” usually means that the masses 
are expected to be politically conformist and to re- 
main sober, arrive at work on time, labor hard and 
conscientiously, upgrade their skills, and participate 
in such occasional rituals as the subbotniki (dona- 
tions of off-work time to state projects) and political 
lectures. Moreover, while the political prerogatives 
of official organs have been restored, there has been 
no systematic return to the commandist and heavy- 
handed leadership orientation of earlier years. In- 
deed, the leadership orientation of most Soviet offi- 
cials, paradoxically enough, has probably become 
less harsh and disciplinarian (at least toward the 
politically conformist) since Khrushchev’s overthrow 
because of the reduced pressure for attaining unre- 
alistic goals. This reduction in pressure has also ex- 
panded the opportunities for official consultation with 
Specialists before decisions are made. 

The assumption of the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime, 
however, is that mass initiative can be stimulated 
without status equalization between the officials and 
the aktiv and that even-handed treatment in social 
and economic policy is more important to various 
groups in the population than equalization of political 

status. Soviet leaders assume—correctly, this writer 
would guess—that most Soviet citizens prefer a bu- 
reaucratic political system that is responsive to their 
basic socioeconomic needs, rather than a pattern of 
public politics in which officials are held more ac- 
countable to the masses than to their superiors. 


Conclusion 


The current arrangement may well be more popu- 
lar and more stable than that under Khrushctiev be- 
cause it accords material and physical security to the 
populace; however, it is certainly not as “populist” as 
Khrushchev’s regime since it does not address the 
question of status equalization tackled by Khrush- 
chev. More important, the Brezhnev-Kosygin ap- 
proach promises expanded opportunities for certain 
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types of input but does not permit formalization of 
these opportunites in legal guarantees that would tie 
the hands of Soviet officials or ensure that the input 
is heeded. Perhaps this state of affairs will pose a 
problem in the future—if, for example, various 
groups push for an upgrading of their ideological 
status vis-a-vis officialdom. Or maybe it will create 
problems for the Soviet leadership in that it will frus- 
trate attempts to reorganize public administration or 
to make Soviet officials more responsive in practice 
to the advice of experts. 

Speculation about contemporary events is, of 
course, hazardous, but | suspect that the latter proc- 
ess may be going on in the Soviet Union today. At 
the 25th Party Congress, Leonid Brezhnev sounded 
a strong note of impatience with the pace of admin- 
istrative reform and implied that Soviet officials were 
dragging their feet in responding to the inputs pro- 
vided by experts.®? Perhaps this accounts for the 
recent ideological upgrading of the intelligentsia, 
with its inclusion—for the first time in Soviet history 
—in the “indestructible alliance of the workers and 
peasants.” * It may also explain Brezhnev’s comment 
that the new Soviet Constitution should “record not 
only the general principles of the socialist system, 
expressing the class essence of our state, but a/so 
the fundamental features of an advanced socialist 
society and of its political organization.” *? Appar- 
ently, authority relationships are difficult to formalize 
in a regime that is based upon the relative political 
autonomy of its officials. Perhaps this fundamental 
dilemma of destalinization—so courageously, though 
ineffectively, addressed by Khrushchev—is now cre- 
ating difficulties for those charged with drawing up 
a new Constitution. 


67 | have analyzed this in ‘‘The Ethos of the Twenty-fifth Party 
Congress—Domestic Issues,’’ in Alexander Dallin, Ed., The Twenty-fifth 
Congress of the CPSU, Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution Press, 
forthcoming. 

68 See Bezhnev’s formulation at the 25th Party Congress (Pravda, 
Feb. 25, 1976), and the Central Committee slogans for October 1975 
and April 1976 (Pravda, Oct. 11, 1975, and April 15, 1976). This 
upgrading (if it is that) is tempered somewhat by continual references 
to the ‘‘people’s intelligentsia’’—which renders the meaning of 
the change ambiguous. 

69 Pravda, Feb. 25, 1976. Emphasis added. 


The “Militarization’’ 


of Soviet Society 


By William E. Odom 


Imost unnoticed by Western observers, an 
enormous military-educational complex is 
emerging in the Soviet Union today. It holds 
a commanding position in graduate education as 
well as in undergraduate training; it permeates the 
civil secondary-school system and ties up more than 
One-fourth of the population in voluntary work in 
Support of military skill training; and it touches 
every Soviet citizen by entangling him in a nation- 
wide civil defense structure. Before investigating 
this phenomenon, it may be useful to reflect on 
some of the reasons why a development of such 
significance has not drawn more of our attention. 
In his monumental study of the nature of war, the 
well-known American scholar of international law, 
Quincy Wright, observed: 


States at war have tended to become socialistic, and 
socialistic states have tended to be at war. Modern 
socialism has in fact been the war organization of 
capitalism, in the same sense that feudalism has 
been the war organization of agrarianism. The 
modern socialistic state resembles the feudal state 
in its spirit and its organization.’ 


To those who have not considered this viewpoint or 
who have been either too bored or too confused by 
the din of Soviet propaganda on the war-causing 
nature of capitalism to think seriously about the 


Co/. Odom is Associate Professor in the Department 
of Social Sciences at the US Military Academy at 
West Point (New York) and Senior Research Asso- 
ciate at the Research Institute on International 
Change at Columbia University (New York). His many 
writings on the Soviet military include The Soviet 
Volunteers: Modernization and Bureaucracy in a 
Public Mass Organization, 1973. 


relationship between war and socialism, Wright’s 
proposition may occasion surprise. The rhetoric of 
Marxism, intended to inspire moral indignation over 
the distribution of income in market economies, 
has not encouraged us to ponder the military im- 
plications of political organization. And while Stalin’s 
formula for Soviet development, “socialism in one 
country,” is familiar to students of Soviet politics, 
its military corollary, “the militarization of the entire 
population,” is not. Yet this was the policy advanced 
by the early Bolshevik military leader, M. V. Frunze, 
when he displaced Leon Trotsky in 1925 as head 
of the Red Army.’ 

Just as the slogan “socialism in one country” 
has substantive connotations, so, too, did Frunze’s 
“militarization of the entire population” envisage 
substantive programs. The next war, Frunze con- 
tended, could not be won simply by a regular army 


led by astute field commanders; a winning force 


structure would have to be much more. It would 


have to provide units not only for the front but also | 
for civil defense formations in rear areas, because 


modern aviation had made every village vulnerable 
to enemy attack. By the same token, moreover, the 


labor force of a war economy would have to be 


treated as part of the force structure. 
For Soviet Russia, however, Frunze recognized 
that cultural and economic backwardness com- 


plicated the attainment of a modern military posture. — 


It was impossible to employ such a total approach 


to organizing the society for war without also launch- - 


1A Study of War, 2nd ed., Chicago, IIl., University of Chicago Press, 


1965, p. 1172. 

2 See M. V. Frunze, /zbrannyye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1934, p. 180. Two essays in this collection, 
“A Unified Military Doctrine’ and “Front and Rear in Future War,” 
elaborate Frunze’s assumptions and make clear that he was quite 
serious about militarizing the state apparatus and the society. 
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ing an extensive program to train the society for war. 
In Soviet jargon, this meant achieving mass “military 
literacy”—which, as the Bolsheviks were quick to 
discern, was closely related to the mass technical- 
cultural level. There was, they believed, a common- 
ality here that would allow education policies to 
serve more than one purpose. In other words, the 
large overlap in training requirements for socialist 
industrialization on the one hand and for the 
society’s militarization on the other hand dictated 
as much civil-military integration as was practicable. 
It did not encourage the differentiation of military 
organization so characteristic of Western armies; 
nor did it encourage differentiation on the civil side, 
where such differentiation would provide no im- 
mediate advantage from the standpoint of military 
manpower needs. 

In actual practice, the principle of integration 
proved impossible to apply as completely as the 
Bolsheviks desired’—the ideal being the military 
and society woven into a single, seamless political 
garment—but it did produce a Soviet military in- 
frastructure different from the military infrastruc- 
tures found in Western democracies. The civil war 
experience, to be sure, forced the Bolsheviks to 
differentiate the military side from the civilian— 
that is, to build a regular army of the “barracks 
type.” On the other hand, integration on the civil 
side—that is, organizing the civil society to sup- 
port the military—was carried very far indeed, with 
results that Westerners found it difficult to com- 
prehend. The degree of difficulty could be seen in 
the prevailing Western assessments of the Red 
Army on the eve of World War Il. It was the excep- 
tional observer who did not allow Stalin’s purge 
of the officer corps to lead him to wrong conclusions 
about what remained of Soviet military power.* This 
was due in no small part to a mix of ethnocentrism 
and ignorance of Soviet military institutions.’ 


3 On the failure of A. V. Lunacharskiy, the first People’s Com- 
missar of Education, to orient the Soviet education system toward 
satisfying the Red Army’s demands, see Sheila Fitzpatrick, The 
Commissariat of Enlightenment, Cambridge, England, Cambridge 
University Press, 1970, pp. 284, 289. 

4 See, e.g., J. S. Herdon and J. O. Baylen, ‘Col. Philip R. Raymon- 
ville and the Red Army, 1934-43,’ Slavic Review (Champagne, 

Ill.), September 1975, pp. 483-505, for an interesting account of 
some of the Western reporting at the time. 

5 Since writing these lines, the author has seen John Erickson’s 
On Investigating Military Institutions, The Waverly Papers (Occa- 
sional Papers: Series 3), University of Edinburgh, Scotland, Novem- 
ber 1975. Erickson is unique in his early sensitivity to this problem, 
and his prodigious scholarship is leading the way in breaching 
the ethnocentric barrier. 


Ethnocentrism may be an even more important 
source of misperception of Soviet military policy 
than confusion about the programmatic implications 
of Soviet socialism. We in the West hold a unique 
view of civil-military relations, a view which derives 
from our particular experience with kings’ armies 
in the development of liberalism in Western Europe 
and America and which was complicated by our 
Special experiences in World War Il. We find it 
difficult to comprehend the military policies of a 
society where the imperial monarch’s army was for 
at least two centuries the fundament of domestic 
political order and where the successor “multina- 
tional” state has found its stability even more de- 
pendent on its military and police forces. 

The Russian Marxist philosopher Nikolay Berdya- 
yev put it perhaps too succinctly for us when he 
said, “Bolshevism entered into Russian life as a 
power which was militarized in the highest degree, 
but the old Russian State also had always been 
militarized.” © The clarity of his brevity embarrasses 
us for our blindness to two sources of the militariza- 
tion of the Soviet polity: (1) the military implications 
of Bolshevism; and (2) the military tradition that 
was always so strong in the Russian autocracy’s 
approach to political, economic, and social organiza- 
tion. Seen in this political perspective, the extra- 
ordinary compatibility between Marxism and Russian 
imperialism occasions much less surprise than it 
does when viewed in the usual economic perspec- 
tive of “Marx against the peasant,” to borrow David 
Mitrany’s felicitous phrase.’ 

lf we examine current Soviet military-education 
policy, it quickly becomes apparent that Frunze’s 
prescriptions of the 1920’s are highly descriptive 
of today’s realities. Nonetheless, that policy is little 
studied, and when it is, its significance is usually 
missed or misconstrued.® If the task undertaken in 
this discussion is more modest than discovering the 
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6 The Origins of Russian Communism, Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1960, p. 120. 

71n his Marx Against the Peasant: A Study in Social Dogmatism 
(London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1951), Mitrany calls attention to 
the stubborn emphasis that Marxists in Eastern Europe placed on 
the industrial worker despite the fact that the peasantry con- 
stituted the largest social stratum and the stratum of industrial 
workers was extremely small. Consequently, from the viewpoint 
of the socioeconomic structure, Marxian socialism seemed dogmatic 
and inappropriate. 

8 For example, Herbert Goldhamer, in his The Soviet Soldier, 
New York, Crane and Russack, 1975, manages to examine several 
features of the Soviet military-educational complex without grasping 
either their military or political implications (though admittedly 
(continued on page 36) 
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full significance of the present Soviet structure of 
military education, it does not preclude suggestive 
observations on that score. The author’s primary 
purpose, however, is to offer an elementary explora- 
tion of the nature of the Soviet military-educational 
complex—a sense of its extent, design, and pro- 
grams. At the same time, in looking for dynamic 
trends, we can perhaps infer something of the 
policy rationale behind them. 

Let us therefore examine the following specific 
areas: (1) the growth of the system of officer-edu- 
cational institutions; (2) the new disposition of the 
military basic training system in the secondary 
schools; (3) the altered role of the Voluntary Society 
for Assistance to the Army, Air Force and Navy 
(Dobrovol’noye obshchestvo sodeystviya armii, 
aviatsii i flotu—-DOSAAF) in specialist training; and 
(4) the changing structure of the civil defense sys- 
tem. If the subject matter appears diffuse, that is 
simply because the “militarization” of a society is 
a diffuse (as well as herculean) undertaking. 


Growth of Officer Education 


The Soviet Army has been plagued by a perennial 
shortage of officers adequately trained to cope with 
contemporary military technology. The educational 
effort to create a new class of “Red Commanders,” 
begun in the ashes of the civil war, yielded spotty 
results at best, and even what it did accomplish in 


his chosen task of proving that the Soviet soldier is not ten feet 
tall did not require that he discover such implications). Also, 
Jeffrey Record’s Sizing Up the Soviet Army, Washington, DC, The 
Brookings Institution, 1975, pp. 10-11, is at fault in giving an in- 
accurate view of the institutional arrangements for basic military 
training. Record goes astray in relying too heavily on Goldhamer 
and on James A. Barry, Jr.’s ‘Military Training of Soviet Youth,”’ in 
Military Review (Fort Leavenworth, Kansas), February 1973, 

pp. 92-103. Although Barry accurately describes the changing pre- 
service military training system, his reasoning about policy motives— 
notably his contention that the military vigorously opposed the 
changes—is unsupported by evidence and most likely wrong. On 
the other hand, Leon Gouré’s Civil Defense in the Soviet Union, 
Berkeley, Calif, University of California Press, 1962, is a valuable 
contribution, though outdated in some respects—a defect he is 
reportedly remedying in a forthcoming new volume. Similarly, 
Robert G. Wesson’s article, ‘‘War and Communism,” published in 
Survey (London), Winter 1974, pp. 101-17, shows a real appreciation 
of the military character of communism, although it unfortunately 
deals with the subject in general terms rather than in terms of 
specific programs. John Erickson is perhaps the outstanding excep- 
tion. His article, ‘‘Soviet Military Manpower Policies,” in Armed 
Forces and Society (Chicago), November 1974, pp. 29-48, provides 
solid, up-to-date data relevant to Soviet military-education policy. 
Some of the same evidence will be treated here in an effort to 
bring additional perspectives to bear. 


the way of producing better-trained officers wa 
largely sacrificed in the Great Purges of the 1930's. 
Then World War II brought into the armed forces a : 
new generation of young men who came largely from | 
the peasantry, had no chance to acquire a sound. 
education, and yet were thrust into top command 
posts. Bemedaled and over-ranked at war’s end, 
they were hardly equipped to preside over military 
preparations for the nuclear age. 

The twofold task in the postwar period, therefore, 
was to ease out the veterans and to develop a new 
corps of educated officers. A quick solution was 
impossible. Only a long-term program to develop 
a system of military education could provide a source 
of adequately trained officers. Siphoning them from | 
the civil higher-education sector, which was not a 
great deal better off, simply was not an option. Nor 
was purging the veterans an easy matter. Mass re- 
tirements raised morale problems, because pensions 
and benefits were so meager that many Soviet 
generals faced retirement with horror.’ Stalin’s re- | 
call of Marshal Georgiy Zhukov from the obscurity of | 
the Odessa Military District appears to have been 
related to a policy decision to get on with solving: 
this general personnel problem, but developments | 
of the period remain foggy for Western students.’® 
Clear evidence of the direction that Soviet policy 
was taking in this area only began to appear in the’ 
early 1960's. | 

The number of officer-training schools, according: 
to one Soviet source, commenced to grow not long: 
after the addition of a military pedagogical faculty. 
to the Lenin Military-Political Academy in 1959.** 
This was not, however, the first postwar expansion. | 
New institutions had begun to appear immediately: 
after the war with the creation of the Artillery Radio’ 
Technical Academy in 1946 and the Military In-- 
stitute of Physical Education in 1947, supplemented’ 
in 1953 by the Command Signal Academy and the” 
Military Artillery Command Academy.” In addition, 
several new officer schools with a course of three’ 
years or more and with authority to confer degrees 
in higher learning were opened, predominantly in’ 


9 For a description of senior officers’ sentiments about retirement, 
see The Penkovskiy Papers, Garden City, NY, Doubleday, 1965. 

10 See W. J. Spahr, ‘‘The Political Socialization of the Soviet High” 
Command, 1957-1967,’’ unpublished PhD dissertation, George | 
Washington University, Washington, DC, 1972, for some interesting 
glimpses through the fog. 

11 Voyennaya pedagogika (Military Pedagogy), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 
1973 pAw2: . 

12 50 let vooruzhénnykh sil SSSR (50 Years of the Armed Forces 
of the USSR), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1968, p. 489. ) 
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Soviet officers in training at the Order of Lenin Frunze Military Academy. 


—From 50 let sovetskikh vooruzhénnykh sil—fotodokumenty (50 Years of the Soviet Armed Forces— 


the 1949-52 period.’® The curricula of these new 
schools showed a strong engineering-technical pro- 
file, foreshadowing a trend that was to emerge more 
strongly in the 1960’s in response to what the Soviet 
authorities have called the “revolution in military 
affairs” since World War II.” 

To gain a rough idea of the base from which the 
postwar growth started, it is necessary to look at 
the prewar size of the officer-education system. By 
1939, it included 14 academies (for advanced and 
special training for company- and_ field-grade 
officers) and 109 officer-commissioning schools of 
all types.*® In other words, the postwar growth has 
presumably added to these 123 institutions. For 
purposes of comparison, a tally of all the military 
schools, academies, and institutes listed in the mili- 
tary press during 1973-75 yields a count of 161 
(see table on p. 38). Because this figure includes no 
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13 /bid. 

14Qn the Soviet conception of this revolution, see Nauchno- 
tekhnickeskiy progress i revolyutsiya v voyennom dele (Scientific- 
Technological Progress and the Revolution in Military Affairs), Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1973. See also John Erickson, Ed., The Military Technical 
Revolution, New York, Praeger, 1966, for a Western analysis of 
the same phenomenon, and W. L. Kintner and H. F. Scott, Eds., 
The Nuclear Revolution in Soviet Military Affairs, Norman, Okla., 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1968, for translated materials setting 
forth Soviet views. 

15 A. A. Grechko, Vooruzhénnyye sily Sovetskogo gosudarstva (The 
Armed Forces of the Soviet State), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1974, p. 
207. 
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Documentary Photos), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1967. 


officer-commissioning schools for the security police 
(KGB), not to mention any secret or unlisted institu- 
tions, it is a very conservative total. Even so, it shows 
that there has indeed been significant quantitative 
growth. 

A sense of the hugeness of the military school 
system may also be gained by comparing the civil 
and military sectors. In 1972, there were 811 civil 
institutes of higher education—VUZy.* If the 125 
military higher schools are added to this number, 
making a total of 936, the military schools amount 
to more than 13 percent; in other words, about one 
in every seven or eight college-level institutions 
in the USSR is an officer-commissioning school 
roughly analogous to the United States’ service 
academies at West Point, Annapolis, and Colorado 
Springs. The 23 Soviet military academies and in- 
stitutes, which require a higher-education degree 
for entrance, have no precise civil counterpart, but 
they may be roughly compared with the 52 Soviet 
universities, constituting more than 30 percent of 
the combined total of 75. 

It would be misleading, however, to assume that 
these percentages also reflect the military share of 
students. Available information suggests that this 
share is significantly less than the military’s share 
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16 Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR, 1922-1972 (The USSR National 
Economy, 1922-1972), Moscow, ‘Statistika,’ 1972, pp. 430-32. 
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Officer-Educational Institutions in the USSR 


Middle Higher Academies, 
Type Schools * Schools? Institutes 

Academies 16 
Institutes ri 
Combined-Arms Schools 1 9 
Tank Schools — 9 
Artillery Schools if 15 
Anti-aircraft 

Artillery Schools — 5 
PVO (Air Defense) Schools 5 9 
Airborne Schools — 1 
Aviation Schools 2 23 
Military Engineer Schools — 3 
Signal Schools — 12 
Motor Transport Schools — oS 
Chemical Defense Schools — 3 
Rear Services, Railroad, 

and Construction Schools 2 6 
Civil Defense Schools 1 — 
Naval Schools 1 10 
Military-Political Schools — 10 
Ministry of 

Internal Affairs Schools — 5 
Border Troops Schools — 2 
KGB Schools? ? ? 


————— 


TOTALS 13 23 


@“'‘School’”’ as used here refers to uchilishche. The “higher” uchilishche 


confers a degree roughly comparable to a BS from an American col- 


lege. 
’ KGB schools are publicly admitted to exist, but none has been openly 
identified in the last few years. 


SOURCES: This tally is based solely on reports published in the 
Soviet press since 1973. It should be considered incomplete, account- 
ing only for those institutions which have been mentioned in public 
print. 


of educational institutions. The average size of 
the student body in civil schools is 2,850 for full- 
time (that is, day) students and 3,640 if night 
students are included.” It is extremely doubtful that 
military schools have such large student bodies. 
Although the present average size is not known, 
figures provided by the late Marshal Grechko for 
the year 1941 indicate that the average student 
body in military schools at that time was about 
1,100.** The difference at the university level may be 
even greater. One can only guess at the student- 
body size for military academies, but it would have 
to be small indeed to offset the strikingly large 
military share of total university-level institutions. 


17 [bid., pp. 432 ff. 
18 Grechko, op. cit., p. 208. 
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Nor should one forget that the military academies | 
and schools have high priority in material support, 
student recruitment, and faculty selection. Com- 
pared to the provincial institutes of agriculture and 
pedagogy, which are the most numerous civil 
schools, the military schools are vastly superior. In 
any event, the military’s quantitative share of the 
overall educational system remains impressive. 

Quantity, however, may be less important than 
the change in the qualitative characteristics of Soviet 
military education. In order to appreciate this 
change we must first understand the general classifi- 
cations of Soviet military-educational institutions. 

The most numerous type of institution is the 
military uchilishche, or school. There are many sub- 
classifications within this general category (e.g., 
engineer, technical, command, etc.), but it is more 
important to underscore that the schools are of two 
different levels. First, the “middle” uchilishche is 
actually comparable to a Western secondary tech- 
nical school. It was the predominant type in the 
prewar period and usually offers a two-year cur- 
riculum. Second, the “higher” uchilishche normally 
offers a four-year course, although five-year courses 
have become increasingly common. Graduation 
from the higher school carries a “higher-education” 
degree, roughly equivalent to a bachelor of science 
degree in the United States. It is approved and: 
authorized by the Ministry of Education just like 
degrees conferred by any Soviet civil educational 
institution.” 

The “academies” have even higher status as the 
crowning institutions of this vast educational com- 
plex. Their faculties supervise original research and 
grant the highest academic degrees: the “candidate 
of sciences” and the “‘doctor of sciences.” The “‘insti- 
tutes” may be considered to stand on the academy 
level, but they are highly specialized—for example, 
in finance, languages, and even music. Graduate 
degrees from the academies are usually in military 
sciences but may also be in the natural and social 
sciences. The academies, therefore, can be thought 
of as military universities with graduate faculties. 
Officers, if they already have a “higher-education” 
degree, may apply for admission to an academy for 
a graduate degree program, normally three years in 
length.” 


19 For details on this classification of schools, the curricula, degrees, 
and entrance requirements, see Voyennyye akademii i uchilishcha 
(Military Academies and Schools), 2nd ed., Moscow, Voyenizdat, 

1974, pp. 100 ff. 

20 /bid., p. 192. 


A few additional administrative details about 
officer graduate and postdoctoral training are es- 
| sential to an appreciation of the vastness of the 
military-educational system. First, the graduate 
education program includes study by correspond- 
ence. If an officer is accepted for a graduate degree 
program in correspondence status, he is granted 
relief from some of his duties in his unit.** Nor- 
mally such a program can be completed in four or 
five years. Second, military officers may study in 
civilian institutions for a particular specialty. 
Although it is not entirely clear how this program 
works, it does help to train teachers for the 
military academies and schools,” and it probably 
provides specialists in areas where the military 
institutions have either no graduate programs or 
only weak ones. In the case of the Moscow Finance 
Institute, a military department has been established 
in this otherwise civilian institution. Third, officers 
who hold advanced degrees may be employed in 
civilian institutions for research purposes or activi- 
ties in which their training is needed. Throughout 

the prestigious USSR Academy of Sciences, for 
\| example, one may find generals, admirals, and offi- 
cers with advanced degrees working in their particu- 
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A chemistry class at the Suvorov military secondary 
school in Kazan in April 1975. 


E. Logvinov/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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Indicative of the increasing sophistication of Soviet 
officer training is this computer at the Order of Lenin 
Naval Academy, photographed in 1962. 


—From 50 let sovetskikh vooruzhénnykh sil—dokumenty. 


lar fields of expertise. Administratively they are 
usually on “reserve” status, receiving only part of 
their pay from the military and the remainder from 
the institution in which they work. Clearly the civil 
sector is quite porous, permitting the military to 
move in and out of almost all educational and 
research activities. 


Qualitative Change 


Having surveyed the growth of the officer-educa- 
tion system and the different types and levels of 
educational institutions the system now embraces, 
let us turn our attention to the change that has 
taken place in the quality of Soviet military educa- 
tion. One clue to this change is provided by the 
data in the table presented earlier. Fifteen years 
ago, the number of schools in the middle column 
(higher schools) would have been very small, with 
the largest number falling in the first column 
(middle schools). As the table shows, this profile is 
now essentially reversed. One Soviet military com- 
mentator noted in 1972 that “only in the last few 
years the proportion of higher schools and academies 
in the total number of schools . . . has almost 
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21 Spravochnik ofitsera (Officer’s Reference Book), Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1971, pp. 210-15. 
22 See V. Staritsyn, in Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow), March 12, 1975. 
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doubled.” * Furthermore, many of the higher schools 
now have graduate programs, bringing them closer 
to the status of the academies. As a consequence, 
the latter no longer hold a monopoly at the highest 
educational level, particularly in the scientific dis- 
ciplines and applied engineering. 

The buildup of the system of higher military 
education has entailed some problems. Merely to 
staff all the new faculties, the Ministry of Defense 
has obviously had to push officer graduate educa- 
tion to the system’s maximum capacity. The head 
of the Vilnius Higher Command School of Radio- 
Electronics—under the Air Defense Forces (Protivo- 
Vozdushnaya Oborona—PVO)—recently told of the 
harried experience his school went through in mov- 
ing up from “middle” to “higher” status. In 1971, 
only one member of the teaching staff possessed 
a higher degree; as of early 1976, 14 members had 
such degrees, and numerous others were completing 
dissertations.” 

At the same time, the buildup has made a con- 
siderable imprint on the officer corps. In the 
armed forces as a whole, 45 percent of the officers 
now are engineers or technicians with higher 
degrees, with the proportion 75 percent in the 
rocket forces.” All commanders at brigade level and 
above, and 80 percent of those at regimental and 
lower levels, have higher degrees, /.e., a BS equiva- 
lent or better.** Though such figures would hardly 
be impressive for a Western country, for the Soviet 
Union they reflect a remarkable transformation of 
the officer corps. 

Thus far we have mentioned only the education 
of officers within the domain of the Ministry of 
Defense. It no longer stops there, however, but 
has been extended into the civil sector through the 
introduction in 1970 of military departments into 
every civilian institution of higher education.” These 
departments were not always happily received, but 
their effect was to create a system not unlike the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in US civilian 
colleges. A crucial difference, however, is that 
every able-bodied Soviet male student at a civil 
“higher” educational institute is obligated to par- 
ticipate in the program and receives a reserve com- 


23 B. Sapunov, in ibid., Feb. 3, 1972. 

24K, Logvinovskiy in /bid., Feb. 1, 1976. 

25 XX/V_s’yezd Kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, 
stenograficheskiy otchét (24th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Stenographic Report), Moscow, Politizdat, 1972, 

p. 349. 
26 Grechko, op. cit., p. 212. 
27 See ‘‘In the Military Faculties,’ Krasnaya zvezda, Nov. 29, 1972. 
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mission upon graduation. This reserve system, of 
course, provides a great mobilization pool, but it 
also brings another advantage. Almost anyone with 
higher education can be coopted for military em- 
ployment by being called to active duty as a reserve 
officer. Thus, scientific and technical elites can 
easily be drawn from the civil sector to meet military 
research and development demands. Scientists and 
engineers simply put on uniforms. 

If the reserve officer program in some respects 
militarizes the civilian technical intelligentsia, the 
military academies and schools proper are creating 
a distinctive “military intelligentsia.” The regime is 
highly conscious of this social development and 
fosters a postive image of the educated and sophis- 
ticated officer. For example, a 1972 article in the 
military press stressed the need for developing the 
intellectual qualities of Soviet officer personnel. 
While admitting that the terms “intelligentsia” and 
“intellectuality” had pejorative connotations for 
many Soviet officers—especially because they had 
been applied to “reactionary” elements in the pre- 
revolutionary intelligentsia—the article emphasized 
that such ideas must be abandoned in the con- 
temporary epoch. “The cultured officer,” wrote the 
author, “is a man of moral conviction and deep 
learning in Marxism, one who has a broad under- 
standing of literature and art. It is possible to con- 
verse with him on many subjects, to discuss the 
latest literature, music, and painting.” The article 
hastened to add that such intellectuality is not 
ensured by mere possession of a diploma of higher 
learning.” 

Is the system of officer education described above 
—perhaps the most intensive as well as the most 
extensive the world has yet seen—an aberration in 
the Russian historical context? Not entirely. It was 
for military purposes that Peter the Great launched 
a special system of public schools for the sons of 
the service nobility. These soon faded, but by the 
end of the 18th century there were four cadet corps. 
The 19th century witnessed an exponential expan- 
sion of military schools which was not matched in 
the civil sector until the zemstva (organs of local 
government) much later became actively concerned 
with public education. Twenty percent of all ele- 
mentary school children were in military schools by 
1830, and 30 percent by 1850. On the secondary 
level, the number of cadet corps rose to 19 by mid- 
century. A number of specialized or ‘“‘technical” mili- 


28 |. Ovcharenko, “‘Intellectuality,”’ in ibid., March 11, 1972. 


tary secondary schools also appeared. At the higher- 
education level, the Military Surgical Academy was 
founded in 1800, and the General Staff Academy in 
1832. Then came the Military Engineering Academy, 
the Artillery Academy, and the Military Juridical 
Academy, followed by a proliferation of additional 
technical institutions in response to what could well 
have been called a forerunner of the “revolution in 
military affairs” that Soviet writers speak of today.” 

Thus, the Russian imperial system of military edu- 
cation, although it has been practically ignored by 
Western historians, was large indeed. However, it 
was not until after the military reforms implemented 
in the 1870's by D. A. Milyutin, then Minister of War, 
that the Russian Army slowly developed the mass 
mobilization capacity that allowed it to enter World 
War | on a grand scale. Nevertheless, as we turn our 
attention from officer education to the training of 
troops, we shall see that Russia’s late start in mass 
recruitment has not prevented the Soviet regime 
from developing an incredibly large troop-training 
capacity. 


The New Basic Training System 


The Soviet Army has never had a basic training 
system analogous to the American system of massive 
training centers where recruits receive 16 weeks of 
individual training before being posted to military 
units. Until recently it had a large number of smaller 
induction centers where new conscripts spent a so- 
called “quarantine” period of up to six weeks dura- 
tion before assignment to units. This allowed time 
for some basic training beyond the elementary mili- 
tary training which had been instituted in many 
areas of the civil society dating back to the Red 
Guard in 1917 and which had acquired a significant 
structural base in mass voluntary organizations, the 
trade unions, and occasionally on collective farms. 
Such elementary training was always supplemented 
by the training received at the induction centers 
during the “quarantine” period and later at regimen- 
tal schools in regular units. In the recent past, how- 
ever, the “quarantine” training has been dropped, 
and draftees now proceed directly from civil life to 
regular military units. 

In 1967, the government promulgated a new mili- 
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29 On the prerevolutionary development of military education, see 
L. G. Beskrovnyy, Russkaya armiya i flot v XIX veke (The Russian Army 
and Navy in the 19th Century), Moscow, Nauka, 1973, pp. 103 ff. and 
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tary service law that instituted fundamental changes. 
Only its most obvious feature caught the eye of most 
Western observers—namely, a reduction of the term 
of obligatory active service by one year. For most of 
the troops that was a change from three years to 
two, but for the naval and air forces, it was a change 
from four years to three. 

Actually, however, it is wrong to look upon the 
1967 law as reducing the term of service by a full 
year. In practice, part of that time has simply been 
pushed back into the civil sector—specifically, into 
the 9th and 10th grades of secondary schools, where 
all male students are required to go through a stand- 
ard military program that includes marching, rifle 
marksmanship, and individual and squad tactics, as 
well as military regulations, terminology, and _his- 


Field Marshal Count D. A. Milyutin, the leading force 
in the modernization of the Tsarist military educa- 
tion system in the 1870's. 


—Frontispiece in Voyenno-istoricheskiy sbornik 
(St. Petersburg), No. 1, 1914. 
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tory.*° The youth who has completed this program 
and is called to active duty does not enter a basic 
training program but proceeds directly to a regular 
unit. Drafted, say, in Kiev one day, he could be ina 
combat division in East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
or on the Chinese border two or three days later. 
This is quite a different situation from that in 
Western armies, where recruits receive at least four, 
and sometimes six to eight, months of training be- 
fore assignment to operational units. 

Each secondary school has a “military supervis- 
or,” usually a retired officer, approved by the local 
military commissariat. As a member of the school 
faculty, he is hired and paid by the school and in 
principle is subordinate to the school director, but 
frequent clashes between military supervisors and 
school directors have tended to confuse this suppos- 
edly subordinate relationship.** In 1972, the Deputy 


30 For the basic training text currently used in these secondary- 
school programs, see Uchebnoye posobiye po nachal’noy voyennoy 
podgotovke (Textbook for Basic Military Training), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
DOSAAF, 1973. 
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—From Voyennyye znaniya (Moscow), No. 4, 1972, p. 33. 


Minister of Education, F. Shtykalo, was called upon 
to answer publicly a growing number of questions 
about the role of the secondary-school military pro- 
gram, the military supervisors, and their duties in 
an effort to quell what seems to have been a wide- 
Spread mix of resentment and resistance against, 
and misuse of, the Supervisors. 

In other respects, too, this program has been far 
from trouble-free. For example, the State Committee 
for Construction Affairs (Gosudarstvennyy Komitet po 
Delam Stroitel’stva—GOSSTROY) cut corners on the 
building of rifle ranges at secondary schools, leaving 
many schools with no access to ranges, and in Belo- 
russia the Ministry of Education’s design for new 
schools omitted military offices, classrooms, and 
weapons-storage facilities.°* Moreover, such prob- 
lems are petty compared to the problem of putting 
all teenage youths into daytime secondary schools. 
Both in industrial areas and in rural areas, the 


31 See ‘‘Does the School Need a Military Supervisor?’’ Sovetskiy 
patriot (Moscow), Aug. 16, 1972. 
32 Krasnaya zvezda, June 14, 1972. 


secondary-school system has large lacunae. To rem- 
edy this deficiency, the practice thus far has been 
to retain the network of military training points set 
up in factories and collective farms by the trade 
unions, DOSAAF, or some other public organization, 
letting them close down only as secondary-school 
military programs become available. 

In summary, then, it is the USSR Ministry of Edu- 
cation, assisted locally by military commissariats, 
which bears the responsibility for providing basic 
military training through the civil secondary schools. 
The system is far from uniformly and completely 
installed, but in a fashion typical of Soviet military 
programs, it is being methodically and persistently 
developed, though possibly another decade may be 
required to get it into full swing. 

Beyond the features of the system itself as just 
described, the rationale behind it also merits at 
least cursory examination if its implications are to 
be fully understood. This rationale is more complex 
than is generally realized, for as a key element in 
the policy of “militarization of the entire population,” 
the 1967 military service law on which the system 
is now based is related to economic and general 
education policy as well as to state defense. 

One of the major considerations behind the 
changes instituted by the 1967 law is undoubtedly 
the desire to call up more youth each year and 
thereby move a larger number of experienced veter- 
ans into the reserve mobilization base. It is an old 
concern. Already at the 20th Party Congress in 1956, 
Defense Minister Marshal Zhukov explained that re- 
duction in the armed forces meant that an increased 


‘| number of youths would fail to receive active duty 


training.” The present system, with a shorter active 
duty term, is at least a partial remedy. 

Another consideration, a very complex one, is the 
technical imperative of modern weaponry. The num- 


| ber of specialties in the Soviet military has grown 
| from 400 in the 1950’s to about 2,000 in 1972.” 


One might be inclined to conclude from this that a 
reduced term of service would exacerbate the prob- 
lem of skilled manpower. If the Soviet force structure 
were designed with little regard for mobilization, 
such reasoning would be cogent, but that is not the 
case. Moreover, there has been a significant change 


33 XX s’'yezd Kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, steno- 
graficheskiy otchét (20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Stenographic Report), Moscow, Politizdat, 1956, 
p. 483. 

34B. Sapunov, in Krasnaya zvezda, Feb. 3, 1972. 
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in recruitment patterns. Traditionally, the Soviet 
armed forces recruited from a low-literacy rural 
manpower pool, while urban youth with more expos- 
ure to things industrial—machines, autos, factory 
work patterns—were more often reserved for the in- 
dustrial labor pool. However, as a greater and greater 
percentage of the population has become urban, and 
as the technical skills required by the military have 
grown, it has become compelling to shift the center 
of gravity of the recruiting base to the cities. Thus, 
by 1972, about 56 percent of all inductees were 
said to have worked in industry before call-up,** and 
in mid-1975, 84 percent of inductees were described 
as having already mastered “various civil special- 
ties” and as possessing “‘a high level of technical 
preparation.” ** If these Soviet claims are generally 
accurate, it is evident that the quality of the mili- 
tary’s recruiting base has changed radically from 
that of the 1950’s and 1960’s in response to the 
need for higher technical skills. 

A third consideration underlying the present serv- 
ice law concerns the social structure of the armed 
forces and the multinational character of the USSR. 
In line with the regime’s goal of national integration, 
the 1938 draft law declared national units in the 
armed forces no longer necessary or desirable, but 
in World War II language problems forced a retreat 
to the mobilization of homogeneous national forma- 
tions. Naturally, in the postwar period, wholly inte- 
grated units have once again become the rule in 
the armed forces. No other institution in Soviet so- 
ciety offers such a unique means of Russification, 
and this fact has not been missed by the Soviet lead- 
ership. As of 1968, over 100 national language 
groups were reportedly represented in the Strategic 
Rocket Forces.*” The regime has been surprisingly 
explicit about this integrative function of the armed 
forces in socializing youth from minority ethnic 
groups and providing a source of Russified cadres to 
feed back into the work force in minority regions. 
As a Soviet military journal put it, the “most impor- 
tant component part of the structuring of a multi- 
national state” is the make-up of the armed forces 
(voyennoye strojtel’stvo).** 
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Finally, if the motives for the new service law are 
diverse and not immediately obvious, the same is 
true of some of the consequences of the basic-train- 
ing system founded on it. One significant conse- 
quence is that, as the system comes to fruition, the 
training base becomes dispersed in a manner that 
makes it virtually invulnerable to a surgical nuclear 
strike—for the reason that, in a post-strike situation, 
any surviving secondary school can be used as a 
basic-training and mobilization center. Another con- 
sequence is a vast allocation of resources to defense 
through nonmilitary agencies. The individual stu- 
dent’s time and other contributions are nowhere re- 
flected in institutional budgets. Insofar as he re- 
ceives no pay or material support, such as food and 
living quarters, the student is making a large con- 
tribution toward financing his own military training. 
Finally, a more intangible consequence is the social 
and psychological impact of the “military-patriotic” 
propaganda that forms a central part of the training 
program. The system ensures that youthful school 
experiences are saturated with military rhetoric in 
the most extreme “heroic” idiom. 


The New Role of DOSAAF 


The modern technology of the Soviet armed 
forces, however, requires skills that cannot be im- 
parted in the secondary-school military training 
program. Consequently, it has been necessary to sub- 
plement this pre-service basic training with addi- 
tional specialized programs to teach as many as pos- 
sible of the more than 2,000 military occupational 
specialties. This task has been given to the Soviet 
Union’s largest mass voluntary organization, DOS- 
AAF. Actually the use of mass voluntary societies for 
purposes of military education is not new, its origins 
dating back to 1923.*° Between that time and World 
War Il, an intricate network of programs in the mass- 
organizational context developed astride the civil- 
military boundary, siphoning resources from the 
civil to the military sector and vice versa, but with 
the balance heavily favoring the military sector. Lot- 
teries, auto clubs, shooting galleries, radio opera- 
tions, parachuting, pilot training, and dozens of other 
activities were included in the programs, a mix 
clearly chosen to bring in resources and funds as 
well as to contribute to many kinds of military. edu- 


39 See W. E. Odom, The Soviet Volunteers, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1973, pp. 58-92. 
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cation. DOSAAF, established in 1951, is the postwar 
successor to this prewar union of voluntary defense 
societies (under a 1927 statute, this organization 
was designated the Society of Friends of Defense 
and Aviation-Chemical Construction, or OSOVIA- 
KHIM). 

Until 1967, DOSAAF more or less followed the 
pattern developed in the 1930’s. The 1967 military 
service law, however, explicitly shifted DOSAAF’s 
focus and military emphasis to specialist training— 
that is, to imparting to the pre-inductee some spe- 
cialized skill that he would employ after being 
drafted into active military service. The shift was 
made in response to a 1966 decree of the CPSU 
Central Committee and the Council of Ministers call- 
ing for improvement in the work of DOSAAF—par- 
ticularly with respect to the scope of its activities, 
the sharpening of its specialty training to comple- 
ment the secondary school program, and the mod- 
ernization of DOSAAF training facilities to make 
them capable of supporting specialty training of a 
quality acceptable to the Soviet army.*° 

By 1972, the results of the new policy were ap- 
parent, though hardly sufficient or complete. The 
report given at the 2nd Plenum of the All-Union 
DOSAAF Central Committee, held in Moscow in No- 
vember 1972, was revealing in its account of the 
status of organizational and construction work.*? 
According to the report, the list of concrete achieve- 
ments since 1966 included 800 units of “capital 
construction.” In the five years preceding the Ple- 
num, moreover, over 60 percent of DOSAAF training 
organizations had moved to better buildings with 
better equipment. And finally, a threefold increase 
in the all-union DOSAAF budget had been realized 
over the preceding six years. This growth, however, 
had not been accomplished without difficulty. Some 
organizations had simply ignored the growth policy; 
others had misused new facilities after struggling to 
obtain them; and supervision over construction had 
frequently failed to prevent excessive cost, squan- 
dering, and misappropriation. 

The report further noted that 570 new DOSAAF 
structures, including a new network of ‘Houses of 
Military-Technical Training,” were scheduled to be 
built under the Ninth Five-Year Plan (1971-75). 
Of particular interest are the new Houses of Military- 
Technical Training, which are to be better-equipped 


40 Krasnoznamennoye oboronnoye, (‘‘Red Banner’’ Defense 
[Society]) Moscow, Izdatel’stvo DOSAAF, 1972, pp. 196-204. 
41 Sovetskiy patriot, Dec. 3, 1972. 
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and better-staffed compared to most DOSAAF insti- 
tutions and therefore capable of supporting pro- 
grams of much higher quality than has been the 
general rule in past DOSAAF activities (with the ex- 
ception of aviation training “*). The aim is to build a 
House of Military-Technical Training in every oblast, 
kray, and republic center, or roughly 200 such units, 
during the period of the Ninth Five-Year Plan. The 
total number could be larger if the Ukrainian orga- 
nization makes good its aim to build one in every 
rayon and city. Construction, however, has not kept 
up to schedule. The goal of 112 new houses for 
1973 was reported to be only 25 percent complete 
by midyear.* 

The new post-1967 DOSAAF policy has also in- 
cluded a drive to expand membership in DOSAAF’s 
subsidiary organizations—a drive that has been sur- 
prisingly successful. According to a 1972 report,” 
the 1967-71 period witnessed a gain of 9 million 
new members and 20,000 new primary organiza- 
tions. Confirming the youthful profile of DOSAAF’s 
membership, the same report indicated that 70 per- 
cent of the total membership as of that time were 
also Komsomolites. Given a total of about 28 million 
Komsomolites in 1971,*° this would suggest an esti- 
mated possible maximum DOSAAF membership as 
of 1972 of some 40 million if one assumes every 
Komsomolite belonged to DOSAAF. In 1973, how- 
ever, public lecturers in Moscow and other cities 
were telling audiences that the organization was 65 
million strong, a figure amounting to more than 25 
percent of the entire population. Given the notorious 
| unreliability of Soviet statistics, this figure may well 
be high, but even a manpower pool of 30 or 40 mil- 
lion is a staggeringly large voluntary labor allocation 
to military programs. 
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42 The introduction of the ‘‘Houses of Military-Technical Training” 


| has a historical parallel in the evolution of the pre-World War Il 


Soviet program of voluntary aviation training. In order to achieve 
| the qualitative level of training required for military purposes, the 
mass character of the prewar civilian program had to be sacrificed 
In favor of consolidating it in fewer but better-equipped facilities. 
(See The Soviet Volunteers, pp. 214 ff.) It must be noted, 
however, that the trade-offs involved in the establishment of the 
“Houses of Military-Technical Training’? cannot be as severe in 
terms of cost because (1) more resources are available today, and 
(2) many specialist skills, such as motor mechanics, weapons 
repair, and radio maintenance, can be supported more cheaply 
than pilot training. A possible exception to (2) could be skills re- 
lated to computer technology and radar systems, which could 
require expensive equipment in training bases if taught above an 
elementary level. 

43 Sovetskiy patriot, Aug. 9, 1973. 

44 |bid., Oct. 8, 1972. 

45 Krasnoznamennoye oboronnoye, supra, p. 248. 
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Students of the Riga Maritime Club of the Voluntary 
Society for Assistance to the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy (DOSAAF) study the workings of the AVM-3 div- 
ing apparatus. The youths come from a fishing col- 
lective and a lumber combine. 


—From Voyennyye znaniya (Moscow), No. 7, 1972, p. 46. 


The DOSAAF cadre—that is, the paid organiza- 
tional staff of instructors and supervisors—seems to 
come largely from among retired and reserve military 
personnel. Not only low-ranking officers and enlisted 
men but droves of retired generals as well are drawn 
into DOSAAF work.** To what degree military patron- 
age enters into the staffing of the DOSAAF apparatus 
is impossible to say. While it probably plays some 
part, many press reports indicate that retired mili- 
tary personnel contribute their time to DOSAAF 
without remuneration. 

The sources of DOSAAF income are of special 
interest because they are largely outside the state 
budget. They include dues from members, donations 
by institutions, revenues generated by DOSAAF en- 
terprises, proceeds from an annual all-union lottery, 
and direct state grants. 

Dues from members of local DOSAAF organiza- 
tions reportedly amounted to about 25 million rubles 
in 1972,” not a very large sum in relation to the 
scale of DOSAAF programs. Donations are difficult 
to estimate but could be quite large. They include 
such things as buildings and grounds made available 
by factories and other institutions for DOSAAF ac- 
tivities. Occasionally, sums of money are given. For 
example, one factory gave DOSAAF 12,000 rubles 
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to be used for a boathouse facility on a nearby 
river.”° 

Profits from DOSAAF enterprises are a more im- 
portant source of income. These derive from a 
variety of money-making activities—e.g., from 
charges for the use of sports facilities and for trans- 
portation rendered by auto clubs; tuition fees for 
courses and schools; income from the manufacture 
of posters, training aids, and related items; and in- 
come from auto repair shops, shooting galleries, and 
boat rentals. The income from these sources is not 
petty. For example, the Rostov oblast organization 
reported a profit of 600,000 rubles in 1971, a figure 
which was also matched by the Mineral’nyye Vody 
city organization.*® Such profits accounted for about 
46 percent of the all-union DOSAAF budget—by no 
means a paltry portion.® 

Another large source of income has been a nation- 
wide lottery run by DOSAAF’s network of organiza- 
tions. In 1972, it reportedly took in tens of thousands 
of rubles in towns like Saratov and Kuybyshev °\—in- 
dicating that total proceeds from such lotteries at the 
all-union level must surely reach into the hundreds 
of millions. 

Finally, there are state donations to DOSAAF, al- 
though at present they probably account for only a 
small part of total annual income. The donations nor- 
mally take the form of transfers of military equip- 
ment, but thus far the equipment has usually been 
so worn that it was considered no longer serviceable 
for active military training. Moreover, the changing 
weapons technology required for the kinds and qual- 
ity of training now desired by the armed forces would 
seem to make it imperative to raise the quality—and 
hence the money value—of such transfers. 

Has the shift in DOSAAF policy, along with the 
allocation of enormous resources to this far-flung 
organization, brought significant results? If the im- 
pressionistic figures publicized in the Soviet press 
correspond even roughly to reality, the results have 
been impressive. The most striking claim has been 
that made in 1974 by General of the Army A. A. 
Yepishev, Chief of the armed forces’ Main Political 
Directorate, to the effect that one of every three in- 
ductees comes to active duty with a military specialty 
acquired in DOSAAF programs.” A slightly lower 
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proportion of one out of four was reported for a dis- 
trict of Moscow in 1973,** and since DOSAAF pro- 
grams generally receive greatest attention in urban 
areas, one would expect this figure to be above the 
all-union average. Yepishev’s figure may therefore 
be puffed up, but even if it were deflated by half, it 
would still be a significant ratio. 

As for the quality of the specialized training of- 
fered by DOSAAF, this is difficult to assess. Given 
the organization’s cottage-industry-like structure, one 
would suspect that the quality of instruction leaves 
much to be desired, and complaints from military 
unit commanders appear to vindicate this suspicion. 
General-Lieutenant A. |. Odintsov, chief of the Min- 
istry of Defense’s Civilian Training Directorate, has 
also spoken candidly about the quality problem.** On 
the other hand, there have been contrary reports of 
praise from receiving units.** In any case there is no 
sign that the system is in danger of dissolution or 
great change; on the contrary, its expansion and 
improvement continue unabated. 

This brief survey of DOSAAF’s evolving role should 
suffice to demonstrate that the organization is not 
the innocuous and feckless agitational phenomenon 
that most Westerners and even many Soviet citizens 
have supposed it to be. In fact, it has become a vast 
conduit for nonbudgetary allocations to the mili- 
tary-educational complex. Almost uniformly, recent 
émigrés from the Soviet Union give DOSAAF low 
marks, and by their own standards and their idea of 
the active Soviet Army’s standards, they are undoubt- 
edly correct. However, they seldom consider the 
total allocation it makes to Soviet national defense, 
or the ability it gives the regime to impart at least 
marginally useful military skills to otherwise amor- 
phous masses of young pre-draft-age Soviet youth. 

Mass voluntary organizations have long been rec- 
ognized as characteristic of mobilizational political 
systems. They have particular appeal for socialist 
leaders because they channel vast collective efforts 
toward public goals, and state defense, as a public 
goal, is among the easiest for any political leadership 
to justify at the expense of individual values. If 
Frunze could, in principle, justify the militarization of 
the entire population as a reasonable response to the 
appearance of aviation and chemical weapons in 
World War |, the advent of nuclear weapons in World 
War II has made his case all the more compelling in 
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the present age. Yet DOSAAF, as we have seen, em- 
braces only about one-fourth of the Soviet population. 
Consequently, we must turn to the fourth institu- 
tional arm of the Soviet military-educational complex 
in order to appreciate that its embrace is indeed 
total. 


The Civil Defense Structure 


When General-Colonel A. T. Altunin made his pub- 
lic debut as Deputy Minister of Defense and head of 
“Civil Defense USSR” in October 1972, he did so 
with an article ostensibly occasioned by the 40th 
anniversary of civil defense in the Soviet Union.” 
The advent of nuclear weapons, he declared, meant 
that “defense must be conducted in every city, vil- 
lage, and production unit in the economy, on the 
entire territory of the state.” In principle, Altunin 
was adding nothing to what Red Army leaders had 
said fifty years earlier about defense of rear areas.” 
Technically, however, nuclear weapons have com- 
plicated matters and made necessary a more com- 
plex system than the old tradition of localism in 
Soviet civil defense. Altunin: explained it thus: 


The tasks of defense of the population and the econ- 
omy from contemporary weapons demanded the cre- 
ation of a completely new all-state defense system 
which could, with the leadership of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, under a unified military 
command, together with all the armed forces, with 
active participation of the entire people, secure the 
life activity of the state in conditions of severest war. 
That system emerged as Civil Defense USSR. 


What is new in this system? Put briefly, two fea- 
tures are novel, both of which have developed within 
the last decade or so.” First, the dominant adminis- 
trative role of the Ministry of Defense has gained 
more substance than ever before. Second, local civil 
defense organizations have been linked for the first 
time into an all-union system of command, control, 
and maintenance. While the subject is too vast for 
detailed treatment here, let us briefly examine some 
of the major evidences of these two features. 

Although the structure of General-Colonel Altunin’s 


56 /bid., Oct. 4, 1972. 

57 Cf. The Soviet Vo/unteers, pp. 43-44. 

58 For a description of the civil defense system prior to these 
developments, see Leon Gouré, op. cit. 


Civil Defense staff in the Ministry of Defense is not 
public information, this staff is clearly the nerve 
center of a system with extensive linkages to the civil 
bureaucracy. It appears to be tied to the State Plan- 
ning Committee (GOSPLAN) and the production min- 
istries in the civil economic sector and to the General 
Staff of the Armed Forces in the military sector. It is 
probably also represented in most other ministries, 
but especially in the Ministry of Internal Affairs. This 
ministry controls all the nation’s fire departments, 
most of which are staffed by the MVD troops under 
the ministry’s jurisdiction. 

The same close linkage with the civil bureaucracy 
is still more evident at the republic level, although 
the structure differs slightly from that at the center. 
Here, the formal ‘“‘chief” of civil defense is normally 
the civilian chairman of the republic executive bu- 
reaucracy, but the real direction of civil defense 
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General-Colonel A. T. Altunin, Deputy USSR Minister 
of Defense and Chief of Civil Defense USSR. 


—V. Savostyanov/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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activities is vested in a military “chief of staff’ for 
civil defense—usually an officer of relatively senior 
rank, e.g., a General-Colonel in the Ukraine.* The 
pattern is the same at the oblast, district, and city 
levels. In Moscow, for example, the chief of civil 
defense is V. F. Promyslov, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Moscow City Soviet (Mossovet 
gorispolkom), and General-Major S. A. Kuzovatkin is 
his chief of staff for civil defense.®’ Thus, there is an 
interlocking arrangement at every level from the all- 
union center down to the lower echelons of the state 
territorial administration. 

Moreover, Altunin does not simply sit at the top 
of an apparatus interwined with the state bureauc- 
racy; he also has special troops under his command. 
Civil defense units are normally of battalion or com- 
pany size, but there have also been occasional ref- 
erences which suggested the existence of regiment- 
size units.* Civil defense exercises are frequent, and 
the troops also participate occasionally in relief op- 
erations at times of natural disaster—as, for exam- 
ple, in operations to control the enormous forest fires 
around Moscow in the extremely dry summer of 
1972.” To provide command cadre for these units 
and for the civil defense staffs, there is a relatively 
new civil defense officer-training school offering a 
three-year course.* Taken together, the staff hier- 
archy and network, the specially trained officers, and 
the civil defense troops add up to something like a 
sixth branch of service—not as large as the other 
five (Ground Forces, Air Force, Air Defense, Navy, 
and Strategic Rocket Forces) but with an institutional 
status that is outwardly similar to that of the others 
in many respects. 

Altunin’s organization, however, is only the tap- 
root. It is surrounded and fed by a dense growth of 
ancillary organs. Every factory, school, institute, hos- 
pital, and collective farm is required to have a civil 
defense organization. The “chief” is normally the 
head of the institution, but he, too, depends on a 
“chief of staff’ to do the real work. The main differ- 
ence between these organizations and the local so- 
viet executive committee’s civil defense structure is 
that there are seldom any uniformed military per- 


59 Krasnaya zvezda, Jan. 15 and March 16, 1975. 
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61 See Altunin’s reference to chast’, a somewhat imprecise term 
which normally is understood to mean “regiment,’’ in ibid., Oct. 4, 
1972. Also see ibid., March 17, 1973, for an editorial on civil 
defense troop training and pictures of such troops; and jibid., Oct. 3, 
and Nov. 24, 1973, for other references. 

62 See ibid., Feb. 7, 1973. 
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reconnaissance patrol of the combined civil de- 
fense detachment of Moscow’s Likachev Automobile 
Plant engaged in a CD drill in 1972. The signs they 


carry say “CONTAMINATED” (ZARAZHENO). 


—From Voyennyye znaniya (Moscow), No. 4, 1973, p. 24. 


sonnel. A bakery, a tire plant, or a steel mill normally 
has a civilian chief of staff for civil defense, who 
takes charge of organizing all workers into teams, 
training them in the use of civil defense equipment, 
and preparing personnel evacuation plans. He is also 
concerned with ensuring that new construction takes 
into account civil defense criteria such as adequate 
water and fuel supplies, blast resistance, and so on. 

Some might view all this as tokenism or wishful 
thinking rather than as a genuinely effective civil 
defense system. But even though it might prove de- 
fective in the event of war, it cannot be dismissed as 
less than a serious effort. Literally thousands of civil 
defense exercises are held each year, with city dis- 
tricts quite commonly stopping all activity for train- 
ing exercises that last a full day.” Factories, plants, 


64N. P. Krechetnikov and N. P. Olivyanishnikov, Grazhdanskaya 
oborona na mashinostroitel’nykh predpriyatiyakh (Civil Defense in 
Machine-building Enterprises), Moscow, |zdatel’stvo ‘‘Mashino- 
stroyeniye,’’ 1972, po. 32 ff; and Grazhdanskaya oborona (Civil 
Defense), Moscow, ‘'Vysshaya shkola,’’ 1973, pp. 6-11. 

®5 See Krasnaya zvezda, June 13 and July 15, 1972; July 8, 1973. 


schools, and other such institutions hold still more 
frequent exercises.** According to press reports, the 
executive committees of local and regional govern- 
ments perennially keep civil defense on their agenda 
of problems for discussion.” Conferences on civil 
defense occur rather frequently as well, reflecting 
efforts to achieve interdepartmental coordination, 
especially among the various ministries concerned.* 

The new civil defense system, unlike the old, puts 
more than a formal effort into the rural areas. One 
reason for this is fairly obvious. Radioactive fallout 
makes agriculture far more vulnerable than in the 
past; yet the damage can be greatly reduced if the 
farm population is effectively trained in defensive 
measures and decontamination techniques. Perhaps 


| more important, however, is the potential role of the 


rural villages in receiving and housing evacuees from 
urban areas. This takes highest priority in village 
exercises and frequently ties the villages near an 
urban center into joint city-village exercises.” It is 
only with the planning of defense against nuclear 
weapons that it has become necessary to prepare 
for large urban evacuations. Naturally, such planning 
must include utilization of the agrarian sector in a 
Supportive role. 

Public education is, of course, a major prerequi- 
site for making the whole civil defense system viable, 
and it takes up the largest part of day-to-day pro- 
gram activity. Courses in civil defense are taught in 


| the public schools in the second and fifth grades of 
| the standard academic curriculum—that is, to eight- 


and eleven-year-old children.” Public lectures play a 
key role not only in mass education but in organizing 


residential blocks for phased evacuation. The eco- 


nomic ministries are required to carry most of the 
financial burden involved in efforts to make civil 
defense “a way of life,” ”’ but they are frequently 
reluctant or slow to provide the funds needed to 
meet all the demands of the civil defense program.” 


66 See jbid., July 15, Aug. 5, Aug. 29, Sept. 7, and Nov. 15, 1972; 
May 16, Aug. 25, and Nov. 29, 1973; Feb. 8, 1974; and Feb. 8, 
1975. Also Sovetskiy patriot, Aug. 30, 1972, and Feb. 14, 1973. 

67 See Moskovskaya pravda (Moscow), Jan. 17, 1973. 

68 See, e.g., Krasnaya zvezda, July 19, 1972, and Jan. 17, 1975. 

69 See the chapter on agriculture in Grazhdanskaya oborona, 
supra, pp. 138-54. For an example of a rural civil defense exercise, 


‘| see Krasnaya zvezda, Feb. 8, 1974. 
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73 For the candid remarks of the Chairman of the Lithuanian 
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To sum up, this program amounts to a massive 
system of military education in peacetime. In war- 
time, it would play a key part in maintaining admin- 
istrative control of the civil sector. The Ministry of 
Defense has been given the task of putting the core 
of the centralized structure together, but the costs 
in money, material, and labor are borne mostly by 
the civil sector—the economic ministries and state 
bureaucracy, production units, and the public 
schools. Administratively, the system creates a new 
military presence at all levels of the state bureauc- 
racy, thus approaching Frunze’s ideal of militarizing 
the population through the state apparatus. 


Conclusions 


One can hardly explore the labyrinth of Soviet 
military training programs and structures without 
coming away with a sense of their pervasiveness and 
integration into all aspects of Soviet life. By the time 
a child is in the second grade, he receives his first 
formal instruction in survival in nuclear war. He 
learns not only that survival is possible but also how 
to go about saving himself personally. By his mid- 
teens, he confronts the “military supervisor” of his 
secondary school. About the same time, the local 
military commissariat is suggesting that he “volun- 
teer” for one or more of the specialized military 
training courses offered by DOSAAF organizations. 
By age 18 or 19, he expects to be called to two years 
of active military service. If he matriculates at an 
institute of higher learning, he implicitly commits 
himself to becoming a reserve officer. If he wants to 
pursue any of a number of engineering specialties at 
the graduate level, he will learn that the best training 
in those areas—sometimes the only training—is 
found in military research facilities and in the grad- 
uate programs of military academies and schools. 
Even if he is a gifted musician and makes his way to 
the Moscow State Conservatory, he will not escape 
the militarization of Soviet education, for there he 
will find a military music department with generals 
as professors of directing and composition.” If he 
becomes an economist and finds employment in 
GOSPLAN, discovering a General-Colonel in the post 
of a deputy chief would hardly surprise him.” 


74 See the obituary of General-Major |. V. Petrov in Krasnaya 
zvezda, June 6, 1975. 

75 For example, at the time of his death in July 1974, Engineer 
General-Colonel V. Ryabikov was serving as a first deputy chief of 
GOSPLAN. See Krasnaya zvezda, July 22, 1974. 
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Students of the Novosibirsk Higher Military Political School scramble from a tank during November 


training exercises. 


Throughout his adult life, the omnipresence of the 
military will strike him as normal, to be expected. He 
does not see the military as a thing apart but as 
something of which he is a part. 

He will not find it strange—even though he prob- 
ably will consider it onerous—to be importuned for 
contributions of money and time to the local DOSAAF 
programs long after he has lost interest in “military 
sports” such as shooting, parachuting, and tank- 
engine repair. Nor will he be outraged at finding 
himself on a civil defense decontamination team in 
the factory, farm, institute, or school where he is 
employed. He may resent the training sessions and 
may not put his heart into such forms of “continuing 
adult education” in the arts of modern warfare, but 


76 We are mindful of the special meaning which H. D. Lasswell 
has given to the concept of a ‘garrison state’ in his World Politics 
and Personal Insecurity, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935. The likelihood 
of war and the threatening character of the international environ- 
ment would, in his view, incline political leaders to become in- 
creasingly dependent on their military chiefs, allowing the latter to 
exert influence on the leaders to turn their societies into military 
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it probably would not even occur to him that Soviet 
society is abnormal in displaying so many aspects of | 
a ‘garrison state.’ 

We have suggested at least two sources of this 
militarization of Soviet society. First, socialism, as 
a political ideology and as a guide to social and 
economic organization, correlates highly with war- 
like states. It would, of course, be wrong to say that 
socialism per se causes a polity to militarize. As 
Quincy Wright has observed, “‘socialism is more often 
developed from necessity than from theory, though 
in recent instances the latter has played a part.” ” 
The necessities can vary, but leaders inspired by 
various necessities frequently turn to the same ideo- 
logical banner to justify militarizing programs. The 


camps. continually preparing for war. In this scheme, international 
factors are the primary causes of domestic political changes 
leading to the garrison state. The present author would argue, 
however, that domestic rather than international factors are a more 
important primary cause of the garrison condition in the 
Soviet Union. 

77 Op: Gitaipe- 1165: 


reason is not far to seek. Socialism emphasizes the 
social or public interest over the interests of indi- 
viduals. And that is precisely what a state and its 
army must do in war—sacrifice individuals and their 
private interests for the state’s political objectives. 

- When the Bolsheviks took power, the very act was 
a declaration of war on society throughout the old 
regime’s imperial territories. The ensuing internal 
war has waxed hot and cold throughout the nearly 
sixty years of Soviet history. Army General V. G. Kulli- 
kov, Chief of Staff of the Soviet armed forces, de- 
clared in 1973 that the Soviet military's “internal” 
role had virtually ended, giving way in the present 
stage of “developed socialism” to a growing “ex- 
ternal” role not simply to defend the Soviet Union 
but also to secure the expanding territories of the 
socialist bloc.” Kulikov may be excessively optimistic 
about the internal front, but his notion of a regime 
at war at home and abroad is instructive and cogent. 

The second major source of the militarization of 
Soviet society has been the military-political tradition 
of the Tsarist empire. Before the advent of the Bol- 
sheviks, the old regime had already been at war in- 
ternally. If urban industrial strikes were relatively 
new in Russia at the turn of the century, peasant dis- 
orders and armed opposition by ethnic minorities in 
in the borderlands were chronic. The empire ensured 
its own collapse when, in addition to internal strug- 
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gles, it entered a vast foreign campaign on its Euro- 
pean borders. The upshot was that the Bolshevik 
regime, arising amidst these unresolved and pre- 
carious military circumstances, both internal and 
external, had to accept as its birthright most of the 
tensions that had made militarization of the old state 
seem imperative to the imperial leadership.” Thus, 
the Tsarist military-political tradition was genetically 
transmitted to the Soviet regime. 

One is forced to conclude, therefore, that the 
militarization of Soviet society is neither an aberra- 
tion nor an unusual or extraordinary state of affairs. 
It is a traditional policy which is merely being cur- 
rently expressed and justified in Marxist-Leninist 
ideological terms. When it comes to the future, it is 
important to recognize that the key problems that 
gave rise to the Tsarist military-political tradition in 
the first’ place and that were inherited along with 
that tradition by the Soviet regime—the peasant- 
agricultural problem, the nationality problem, and 
the foreign policy problem of a colonial, expansionist 
power—have remained largely unsolved despite the 
strong efforts of the Soviet leadership. If it cannot be 
said that the application of Marxist-Leninist ideology 
caused these problems, it can be argued cogently 
that it exacerbated them. Thus, both sources of the 
impetus to militarize persist today. We should not 
expect, therefore, that Soviet society will be spared 
the policies of militarization in the foreseeable future 
__unless there are significant changes either in the 
economic and social structure or in the ideology that 
shapes the leadership’s thinking. 
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Defense Industrialists 


in the USSR 


By Karl F. Spielmann 


t this stage in the evolution of Soviet society, 
the defense industrialists of the USSR have 
considerable stakes in the decisions which 

that country’s leaders have to make in two major 
areas. As managers of traditionally the most privi- 
leged segment of the Soviet economy, the defense 
industrialists cannot help but be concerned with 
the decisions confronting the leadership on how best 
to cope with the ills of the flagging civilian economy. 
As the armorers of the Soviet state, they also have 
an obviously large stake in the leadership’s decisions 
on how best to build upon the Soviet Union’s newly 
acquired status as a strategic equal of the United 
States. 

The defense industrialists have reason to sense 
both opportunities and challenges in these not un- 
related sets of decisions. New vigor for the economy 
as a whole would obviously be welcomed by them. 
However, as the regime casts about for economic 
cures, they are doubtless attentive to the potential 
threat of encroachments on their longstanding privi- 
leges. Similarly, the defense industrialists have rea- 
son to anticipate a rich and varied menu of defense 
programs from a regime appreciative of their recent 
achievements and tempted to exploit the USSR’s 
new strategic status for foreign-policy gains. Yet, at 
this point in the arms “race,” some of the dishes on 
this menu might not be too appealing. If the Soviet 
Union should have to place increasing emphasis on 
technologically adventurous weapons systems to 
keep pace with (or try to outpace) the United States, 
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foreign policy on the staff of the International and 
Social Studies Division of the Institute for Defense 
Analyses (Arlington, Va.). He is the coauthor of Soviet 
Decision-Making for Defense: A Critique of U.S. Per- 
spectives on the Arms Race, 1972. 


the defense industrialists could find themselves sub- 
ject to disturbing pressures to modify tried and true 
organizational arrangements and practices in their 
sector. 

It follows from the preceding statements that the 
defense industrialists are vitally concerned with de- 
cisions affecting the future course of the Soviet re- 
gime’s current policy of détente toward the West. 
The regime’s decisions regarding the strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT) and its effort to secure doses 
of Western technology to nurse the Soviet economy 
are most prominently involved. It is thus a matter of 
more than passing interest to Western policymakers 
trying to divine the nature and depth of the USSR’s 
commitment to détente whether the defense indus- 
trialists are in a position to translate these concerns |. 
into an impact on policy and what this impact might | 
be. : 


Soviet Military-Industrial Complexities 


To suggest that the question of managerial power 
in the Soviet defense sector—i.e., of the degree to 
which managers and administrators in this sector 
can or do influence national policy—may now have 
a particular relevance to pressing policy decisions 
affecting Soviet-US relations does not mean that one 
should have high hopes of satisfactorily resolving it. 
Over the years, the Soviet defense industrialists have 
received much less scholarly attention in the West 
than either their military customers or their mana- 
gerial counterparts in the Soviet civilian economy. 
The reason for this lies in the extraordinary dearth 
‘of available information on the operations of the 
Soviet defense industries, which has caused Western 
scholars, by and large, to heed the counsels of pru- 
dence and adopt a policy of benign neglect toward 
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the defense industrialists. Such an attitude, how- 
ever, carries certain risks of its own. For one may 
then be tempted to make judgments about the de- 
fense industrialists on the basis of one of two alter- 
native assumptions: either (1) that the attitudes 
and interests of the defense industrialists, as man- 
agers, coincide with those of Soviet industrial man- 
agers in general; or (2) that the defense industrial- 
ists, who are simultaneously members of the Soviet 
military establishment, fully share the interests and 
attitudes of the professional military. Neither of 
these assumptions, however, has been definitely es- 
tablished. As a consequence, the scholar faces a 
difficult choice: either he can go ahead and focus 
specifically on the defense industrialists as a particu- 
lar group, in the face of admittedly incomplete evi- 
dence; or he can continue to make inferences about 
their attitudes and policy impact on the basis of the 
unproven assumptions just described. In the au- 
thor’s view, there are good grounds for choosing the 
former course. 

For while the territory of the defense industrialists 
may be difficult to chart, it is not to be regarded as 
totally alien. Without succumbing to the illusion that 
methodological niceties can somehow make up for 
a lack of evidence, one can draw some useful guid- 
ance from other analytical settings in broaching the 
issue of managerial power in the Soviet defense 


/ sector. Since this article represents only a first step 
in trying to focus attention on the defense indus- 
trialists, it will not attempt a detailed discussion of 
‘the utility and disutility of applying concepts from 


‘related analyses. However, where particularly ap- 


propriate in the discussion, the apparent relevance 
of various approaches which have been utilized in 
other areas will be noted. The three principal sources 
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that might be tapped to shed light on the defense 
industrialists’ situation—provided that in doing so 
one does not lose sight of the peculiarities of these 
industrialists—are: (1) recent evaluations of US 
foreign-policy and weapons-system decision-making;’ 
(2) studies of industrial decision-making in the So- 
viet civilian sector;? and (3) analyses of the Soviet 
defense research and development (R&D) process.” 


The World of the Defense Industrialists 


The limited nature of the evidence available on 
the question of managerial power in the defense sec- 
tor is readily apparent from a survey of the most 
significant published information on the defense in- 
dustrialists’ domain. As analysts who have grappled 
with the problem are painfully aware, it is difficult 
to calculate the magnitude of the overall annual 
Soviet defense budget,* much less arrive at a reliable 
estimate of the budget share for each of the Soviet 
defense-industrial ministries. It is generally agreed, 
however, that the defense-industrial ministries are 
privileged in respect of both the volume and quality 
of their share in certain key resources, such as R&D 
inputs (both manpower and equipment), and that, 
also in contrast to the civilian economy, they tend 
to utilize these resources more efficiently.” Finally, 
while there is very little direct information on enter- 
prise-level operations in the defense-industrial baili- 
wick, one can at least tentatively derive some infer- 
ences about the attitudes, roles, and relations of 
personnel at this level from what is known about: 
(a) the R&D process and its relations to production; 
(b) enterprise-level activities of the military cus- 
tomer; and, most important, (c) the basic structure 
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The Structure of Soviet Outlays on R&D in 1960 and 1968, Santa 
Monica, Calif., The Rand Corporation, 1974. 

4 See the useful discussion of this problem in Herbert Block, 
“Value and Burden of Soviet Defense,’’ in US Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1973, pp. 175-204. 

5 See, for example, Organization for Economic Cooperation and 


_ Development (OECD), Science Policy in the USSR, Paris, 1969, p. 435. 
’ For a persuasive dissent from the general view that the defense sector 


received the lion’s share of total Soviet R&D outlays in the 1960's, 
see Nimitz, op. cit. In seeking to explain the superior performance of 
the sector in contrast to the civilian economy, Nimitz emphasizes 
the efficiency factor. 
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Soviet defense industrialists (1): from left, S.A. Zverev, Minister of the Defense Industry; P.V. Dement’ yev, 


Minister of the Aviation Industry; B. Ye. Butoma, Minister of the Shipbuilding Industry; and A. |. Shokin, — 
Minister of the Electronics Industry. (Subsequent to going to press with this article, it was learned that 
Butoma died in July of this year and was replaced as Minister of the Shipbuilding Industry by M. Yegorov.) | 


and responsibilities of the defense-industrial minis- 
tries. 

The most important defense industrialists are the 
heads of the individual defense-industrial ministries. 
There are currently eight defense-industrial minis- 
tries as well as at least four “quasi’-defense-indus- 
trial ministries (contributing to Soviet defense pro- 
duction) that have been identified. The ministries in 
the former category, together with their current 
ministers (in parentheses) and basic production re- 
sponsibilities, are as follows: 

Ministry of the Defense Industry (S. A. Zverev)— 
artillery, tanks, armored vehicles, small arms, fuses, 
primers, propellants, explosives, and possibly tacti- 
cal guided missiles; 

Ministry of the Aviation Industry (P. V. Dement’- 
yev)—aircraft, aircraft parts, and probably aerody- 
namic missiles; 

Ministry of the Shipbuilding Industry (B. Ye. Bu- 
toma* )—naval vessels of all sorts; 

Ministry of the Electronics Industry (A. I. Shokin) 
—+electronic components and parts (subassemblies 
rather than finished electronic equipment); 

Ministry of the Radio Industry (P. S. Pleshakov)— 
electronic systems, including radio and communica- 
tions equipment, navigation aids, radars and com- 
puters; 


ee 


* After this article went to press, the author learned that Butoma 
had died on July 11, 1976. He was replaced by M. Yegorov, his 
principal deputy since 1958. Yegorov is neither a candidate nora 
full member of the Central Committee.—Eds. 


—Sovfoto. 


Ministry of General Machine-building (S. A. Afa- 
nas'yev)—strategic ballistic missiles and space | 
vehicles; 

Ministry of Medium Machine-building (Ye. P. Slav- 
skiy)—nuclear devices and warheads; | 

Ministry of Machine-building (V. V. Bakhirev)— | 
possibly some portions of ballistic missiles and space 
vehicles or a portion of the Ministry of the Defense 
Industry’s responsibilities.® 

The category of “quasi’-defense-industrial minis- 
tries includes those of Tractor and Agricultural Ma- | 
chine-building; the Chemical Industry; the Automo- | 
bile Industry; and Instrument-making, Automation | 
and Control Systems.’ 

A notable feature of the defense-industrial sector | 
is the durability of its administrators. All of the 
current defense-industrial ministers have spent long 
years in this field of work in various capacities, rising 
typically from enterprise-management posts to dep- — 
uty minister and then minister. Moreover, most have | 


& Unless otherwise indicated, the description of these ministries and 
their ministers are drawn from: Andrew Sheren, ‘Structure and 
Organization of Defense-Related Industries,” in US Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, Economic Performance and the Military Burden 
in the Soviet Union, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1970; Institute for the Study of the USSR, Prominent Personalities in 
the USSR, Metuchen, NJ, Scarecrow Press, 1968; Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, Officials of the Soviet Union, 1917-1967, Metuchen, 
NJ, Scarecrow Press, 1967; CIA Reference Aid, Directory of Soviet 
Officials, Vol. 1: National Organizations, Washington, DC, November 
1973; and CIA Research Aid, Evolution of the Central Administrative 
Structure of the USSR, 1917-June 1972, Washington, DC, August 1972. 

7 See Vernon V. Aspaturian, ‘The Soviet Military-Industrial Complex: 
Does It Exist?’”’ in Rosen, op. cit., p. 117. 
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long tenure in their ministerial posts. Apart from 
P. S. Pleshakov, who only assumed the post of Min- 
ister of the Radio Industry in 1974 upon the demise 
of V. D. Kalmykov, V. V. Bakhirev is the most “jun- 
ior” minister, with 8 years of experience as head of 
the Ministry of Machine-building (/.e., ever since its 
creation). S. A. Afanas’yev has been a minister for 
11 years, and S. A. Zverev for 13 years. Among the 
“senior” ministers, P. V. Dement’yev has headed the 
Ministry of the Aviation Industry for 23 years; B. Ye 
Butoma* and Ye. P. Slavskiy have led their ministries 
| for almost 19 years; and A. I. Shokin has headed the 
| Ministry of the Electronics Industry since its found- 
| ing 15 years ago. V. D. Kalmykov, had been Minister 
| of the Radio Industry for over 20 years at the time 
| of his death in 1974. 
| The basic lack of turnover in the ranks of the top 
defense industrialists probably attests at least in part 
to the Soviet political leadership’s general confidence 
| in their capabilities as administrators. Since several 
of them have weathered two successive leaderships, 
the top defense industrialists’ grip on their posts may 
also testify to considerable political acumen on their 
parts—either in picking the winning side on key is- 
sues that have divided the leadership over the years 
or in wisely maintaining a low profile when it was 
politically expedient to do so. Except for P. S. Plesh- 
akov, all of the current defense-industrial ministers 
are full members of the party Central Committee,° 
| but none has gained entry to the Politburo. This con- 
trasts with the situation in the early 1950’s, for ex- 
| ample, when defense-industry ministerial posts were 


Soviet defense industrialists (Il): from left, P. S. Pleshakov, Ministe 
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occupied by Politburo members M. G. Pervukhin and 
M. Z. Saburov. (Since then, only D. F. Ustinov, whose 
unique role we shall consider presently, has risen 
from the ranks of top defense-industrial administra- 
tors to membership on the Politburo). 

Not only has the durability in office of the top de- 
fense industrialists provided an important element 
of continuity in this vital sector; it has also appar- 
ently helped to sustain a network of personal rela- 
tionships that may be significant in reinforcing a 
community of defense-industrial “interests.” * These 
relationships are not limited to long-term personal 
contacts among the defense-industrial ministers 
themselves but also extend to the ministers’ working 
relationships with the principal overseers of the sec- 
tor. D. F. Ustinov, who was the party’s chief watch- 


i 

* See editors’ note above. 

8 Pleshakov only attained the rank of candidate member of the 
CC at the recent 25th CPSU Congress. [The new Minister of 
Shipbuilding has no Central Committee status at present—see editors’ 
note above.] 

9Graham Allison’s analyses of US decision-making (see, €.8., 
loc. cit.) suggest the importance of the personality factor in a bureau- 
cratic setting. Emphasizing the significance of personal ties, 
personal bargaining skills, etc., Allison differentiates a bureaucratic- 
politics model of decision-making from the organizational-process 
model. Whereas the latter relies on organization charts and standard 
operating procedures of organizations to establish pertinent policy 
differences and pressures, the former is based on the premise 
that the personality factor is likely to modify such conclusions 
because people heading organizations may, for example, have 
stronger or weaker ties to particularly powerful individuals and have 
different bargaining skills. Given the long tenures of the Soviet 
defense-industrial ministers, it seems likely that the latter considera- 
tions would have an impact on managerial power in the Soviet 
defense sector. 
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r of the Radio Industry; S. A. Afanas’yev, 


Minister of General Machine-Building; Ye. P. Slavskiy, Minister of Medium Machine-building; and V. V. 


Bakhirev, Minister of Machine-building. 


—Sovfoto. 
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dog over defense industry until his recent promotion 
to the post of Minister of Defense, and L. V. Smirnov, 
the Chairman of the Military-Industrial Commission 
(Voyenno - Promyshlennaya Kommissiya — VPk),*° 
both previously served as Minister of the Defense 
Industry and no doubt have had a longstanding per- 
sonal acquaintance with the current defense-indus- 
trial ministers as well as with one another. 
Notwithstanding the long tenure of the key de- 
fense-industrial administrators, there have been 
several organizational changes within the sector 
since it first attained separate existence almost 40 
years ago."’ While some of these changes no doubt 
have been reflections of broader organizational 
shake-ups in the Soviet bureaucratic structure,” 
some changes probably also have taken place to 
meet specific needs arising out of the exploitation 
of new areas of military technology. The creation in 
1961 of the State Committee for Electronics Tech- 
nology (which in 1965 became the Ministry of the 
Electronics Industry) probably falls into this cate- 
gory. The establishment of the Ministry of General 
Machine-building in 1965 presumably was also 
prompted by evolving military requirements. (It is 
Curious, however, that creation of this separate min- 
istry to administer missile R&D and production came 
only some five years after the Soviets saw fit, in late 
1959, to create a separate service in the military to 
accommodate the ICBM—the Strategic Rocket 


10 Smirnov was identified in this post by Raymond Garthoff in 
“SALT and the Soviet Military,” Problems of Communism (Washing- 
ton, DC), January-February 1975, p. 29. The likely role of the 
Commission is discussed below. 

11 The early years of this evolution are described in Marshal M. V. 
Zakharov, “‘On the Eve of World War II; May 1938-September 1939,” 
Novaya i noveyshaya istoriya, (Moscow), No. 5, October 1970. 

12 For an illuminating analysis of the defense industries’ relations 
with the Soviet economy as a whole, and particularly of thelr 
reflection of the evolution of that economy over the years, see David 
Holloway, ‘‘Technology and Political Decision in Soviet Armaments 
Policy,’’ Journal of Peace Research (Boston), No. 4, 1974, pp. 257-79. 

13 Of the many Western discussions of Soviet efforts to come to 
grips with the problem, the most comprehensive is Joseph Berliner’s 
recent The Innovation Decision . . . , cited in fn. 2. 

14See Alexander, Weapons Acquisition . . + pp. 4-5. Other 
analyses have argued, explicitly or implicitly, that superior per- 
formance of the Soviet defense sector has been due in part to the 
use of modern management techniques—e.g., Soviet versions of 
Program evaluation and review techniques (PERT) and critical-path 
methods (CPM). Since, on the basis of Western experience, we 
know these techniques to be particularly suited to weapons efforts 
and since the Soviets show signs of trying to “transfer’’ such tech- 
niques to the civilian sector, it is tempting to assume that they 
have been widely and effectively used in the Soviet defense sector 
in the past. Available evidence would seem to warrant the conclu- 
sion that these techniques have at least been used selectively or 
on a trial basis in the defense industries. However, the extent of 
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Forces.) Since the establishment of the Ministry of 
General Machine-building, only one new ministry has — 
been added—/.e., the Ministry of Machine-building | 
(in 1968). | 
In addition to these organizational accommoda- 
tions to technological change, the defense sector in 
general has apparently benefited from other prac- 
tices to keep the gap between R&D and production | 
—which has been a source of particular concern in 
the civilian sector in recent years‘*—from yawning 
wide. Besides special supervisory efforts by the top 
leadership directed to this end, this seems to be 
basically a consequence of efforts by the individual 
ministries to attain and retain under their own au-— 
thority the necessary R&D and production resources | 
to turn out weapons systems; the clout given to In-— 
dividual designers in both the R&D and production © 
processes; and the attention given to special experi- — 
mental plants which construct weapons-systems pro- 
totypes."* It is noteworthy, however, that the defense- 
industrial ministries were apparently among the first — 
to adopt the new system of economic accountability 
called for under the 1965 economic reform.’® (In-— 
deed, in 1964, S. A. Afanas’yev—soon to become | 
Minister of General Machine-building—explicitly en- 
dorsed the need for economic reform based on the 
Liberman proposals.’*) That the leadership saw fit to 
extend the reform to the defense sector suggests 
that the sector may not be altogether free of the ills 


use and the degree to which it has positively affected performance 
remain very much open questions. 

For discussion of the Soviet effort to transfer defense management 
practices to the civilian sector, see Robert W. Campbell, ‘‘Manage- 
ment Spillovers from the Soviet Space and Military Programmes,” 
Soviet Studies (Glasgow), April 1972, and Paul Cocks, ‘‘Science 
Policy and Soviet Decision-Making: PPB Comes to the Kremlin,” a 
paper prepared for the 1975 annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association. 

15 David Holloway, Technology, Management, and the Soviet 
Military Establishment, Adelphi Paper No. 76, London, International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, 1971, p. 6. Holloway argues that the 
defense industries may have been encouraged by the profitability 
performance criterion (inherent in the reform) in a manner not 
Originally intended by the reformers—i.e., to try to resist innovation. 
While there is scant firm evidence to this effect, K. N. Rudnev, 
Minister of Instrument-Making, Automation, and Control Systems, 
recently gave a strong hint that the primary interest at least of 
the top defense industrialists in the new principles of economic ac- 
countability may be basically to preserve or enhance their pre- 
rogatives (e.g., vis-a-vis the central economic authorities), with 
questions of production efficiency and innovation taking second 
place. As he put it, ‘Why aren’t these principles being extended to 
other branches? Aren’t our economic agencies being overly cautious 
here where the relevant concern is to increase the economic 
rights of the [branch] ministries?” See Izvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 10, 
1975. 

16 See Sheren, /oc. cit., p. 130. 


besetting the civilian economy—which the reform in 
part was supposed to help remedy. If the presumed 
goals of the regime as evidenced on the civilian side 
are any guide, the intent would have been, among 
others, to improve production efficiency in the de- 
fense sector and in particular to encourage the 
defense managers to be more receptive to techno- 
logical innovation.” 

A final aspect of the defense-industrial setup that 
bears mention also illustrates that the dividing line 
between civilian and defense industries may not be 
as sharp as it at first appears. While it is impossible 
to arrive at any trustworthy calculation, the civilian 
production commitments of the defense-industrial 
ministries seem to be considerable. This is quite 
evident if one takes into account, for example, that 
the production of all civilian aircraft in the USSR 
falls under the Ministry of the Aviation Industry in 
the defense-industrial sector. Brezhnev himself told 
the 24th CPSU Congress in March 1971 that 42 
percent of the defense-industrial ministries’ efforts 
went into production for the civilian sector.’* Soon 
thereafter, P. V. Dement’yev, Minister of Aviation 
Industry and, S. A. Zverev, Minister of Defense In- 
dustry, both published articles bolstering Brezhnev’s 


) claim.” The latter cited an impressive array of civil- 
lian products produced by defense-industrial plants 


—ranging from oil-drilling equipment to the Mosk- 


| vich automobile. 


| Defense Producers and the Military 


The foregoing survey of various aspects of the 


| Soviet defense-industrial establishment provides only 
}a rough starting point for assessing managerial 


power in this sector. It is necessary to fit these ele- 
ments into a more sharply-focused picture of the 
defense industrialists’ relationship with their military 


‘customers as well as with the Soviet political leader- 
ship. 


While the nature and impact of managerial power 
in the Soviet defense-industrial sector must ulti- 
mately hinge on the relationship between the de- 
fense industrialists and the political leadership, 


| these matters cannot be properly evaluated without 


17 Holloway, ‘Technology and Political Decision . . .,” p. 268. 

18 Foreign Broadcast Information Service (hereafter—FBIS), 
Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), No. 62, Supplement 17, 
March 31, 1971, p. 3. 

19 /zvestiya, May 22 and July 7, 1971, respectively. 
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first taking a look at the relationship between the 
industrialists and their most important customers, 
the Soviet military. In broad terms, one might rea- 
sonably take for granted a basic commonality of 
interests between those who produce Soviet weap- 
ons systems and those who use them. To the extent 
it could be shown that such a commonality of in- 
terests exists and can be translated into pressure on 
the Soviet leadership to pursue defense (and for- 
eign) policies which it would not otherwise adopt, 
one would have a classical example of the operation 
of a military-industrial complex in the Soviet setting. 
There are, however, significant nuances and distinc- 
tions in the Soviet case that may limit the validity of 
this military-industrial “model” in analyzing the 
policymaking process in the USSR. 

First, the model oversimplifies matters for the 
reason that, notwithstanding the aggregative role 
which the Ministry of Defense may play for the mili- 
tary, in reality the defense-industrial/ military rela- 
tionship is one between a co//ection of producers on 
one side and a co//ection of customers on the other. 
The eight defense-industrial ministries turn out 
weapons systems for five different military services. 
Accordingly, the Ministry of General Machine-build- 
ing, for example, can be expected in the main to 
have a greater interest in the fate of weapons sys- 
tems for the Strategic Rocket Forces than in those 
desired, say, by the Ground Forces. Similarly, the 
Ministry of Shipbuilding would obviously have a 
greater stake in the Navy’s programs than in the 
programs of the other services. Consequently, just 
as there may be categories of decisions which find 
the defense-industrialists as a whole and the military 
as a whole in agreement, so there may also be 
categories of decisions in which certain military 
services and certain defense-industrial ministries 
“ally” themselves against other services and defense- 
industrial ministries. 

It is necessary to go beyond even these distinc- 
tions. While particular defense-industrial ministries 
may have service customers that are basically more 
important for them than other service customers, the 
range of production responsibilities of these minis- 
tries indicates that their ties with their principal 
customers are by no means exclusive. For example, 
the Ministry of the Radio Industry would doubtless 
have a high stake in supplying the radar systems 
which the Air Defense Forces (Protivo-Vozdushnaya 
Oborona—PVO) desire but it would also have an 
obvious stake in the production of radars for the 
Air Forces and Navy. Likewise, the Ministry of the 
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Aviation Industry would presumably have a major 
interest in production for the Air Forces, but it would 
also have a stake in meeting the needs of Naval 
Aviation and the PVO. 

As a consequence of the breadth of the defense- 
industrial ministries’ production responsibilities, 
identification of basic alliances between services and 
specific defense industries can on occasion prove 
difficult. To take a hypothetical case, the Long-Range 
Air Force (LRA) plumps for a new bomber which top 
officials in the Ministry of Defense (or in the Polit- 
buro) view as feasible only if plans for a new fighter- 
interceptor desired by the PVO are scrubbed. In this 
situation, can the Minister of the Aviation Industry, 
P. V. Dement’yev, be reliably identified as a backer 
of the LRA case? Or should he be regarded as a PVO 
ally? 

In this context, it is also worth noting that the 
various armed services under the Ministry of De- 
fense cannot do much shopping around to get their 
desired weapons systems produced. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that on the whole the Ministry of 
Defense enjoys considerable market power as the 
only substantial customer for new weapons in the 
USSR,” the bargaining leverage of the defense- 
industrial ministries is hardly inconsequential. The 
PVO after all has to deal with the Ministry of the 
Radio Industry to get the radars it wants; the Air 
Forces have to deal with the Ministry of the Aviation 
Industry to secure aircraft, and so on. This sort of 
dependency does not, of course, justify the conclu- 
sion that these defense-industrial ministries would 
be likely to affront a major service customer. It does 
suggest, however, that even when a defense-indus- 
trial ministry does not have to choose between com- 
peting proposals of two different services as in the 
case described above, it may still be less committed 
to a new weapons system than the particular service 
which is promoting it. 

In light of these considerations, it would appear 
to be among personnel operating be/ow the minis- 
terial level in the defense-industrial ministries that 
one is likely to find the greatest congruence of 
interests with those of service proponents of par- 
ticular weapons systems.”* Here the role and atti- 


20 See, for example, Nimitz, op. cit., pp. 43-45. 

21 This is not to assume that a particular service would necessarily 
have a monolithic weapons ‘‘interest.’’ Indeed, differences among 
branches of a service may be on occasion quite virulent with 
respect to weapons-system priorities—such as between artillery and 
armor partisans in the Ground Forces; Frontal Aviation and LRA 
advocates in the Air Forces; and fighter-interceptor and SAM 
proponents in the PVO. 
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tudes of weapons-system designers are probably of 
key importance in the Soviet military-industrial equa- 
tion. Memoir material #7 and recent analyses based | 
on that material indicate that on occasion weapons- 
system designers themselves have taken the initia- 
tive in proposing new weapons systems (sometimes | 
seeking the backing of top political leaders) to the 
military customers. Such indications, plus the fact. 
that extensive competition may occur among design | 
shops before a choice of a weapons system for pro- 
duction is made,** would suggest that individual de- 
signers may have considerably nigher stakes in par-— 
ticular weapons decisions than do the top defense 
industrialists. In a design competition for a new | 
aircraft for the PVO, for example, what would be a 
loss to a designer would not be a comparable loss to 
his minister—since the winning design would be | 
produced in the ministry in any event.” | 

Besides these incentive considerations, intensity 
of interest in decisions on particular weapons sys- | 
tems may also be affected by the quality of commu- 
nications between service proponents of the systems © 
concerned and the design shops in the defense- 
industrial ministries which would develop these sys- 
tems. Memoir material indicates that these contacts | 
may be highly developed and effective. Evidently, 
personnel with appropriate technical qualifications. 
are assigned by the military services to monitor 
weapons efforts in the defense-industrial ministries.” | 
One might infer from the technical expertise re-- 


22 See, for example, A. S. Yakovlev, Tsel’ zhizni: zapiski aviakon- 
struktora (The Goal of Life: Notes of an Aircraft Designer), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1966. 

23 According to Alexander, success or failure in such competition 
means state prizes and awards for the Winner and, in extreme cases 
perhaps, dissolution of the design bureau headed by the loser. 
See Weapons Acquisition ..., p. 10. 

24 As noted above, there is another kind of competition in which 
designers might also have more direct stakes than the head of 
their ministry, e.g., in a decision whether to build a new bomber or | 
a new fighter-interceptor. Such a ‘‘competition’’ would put design 
shops within the Ministry of the Aviation Industry (as well as the 
two services involved) at loggerheads. Which designer the minister © 
would be likely to back is no more clear than which service inter- 
est he would promote. Similarly, to refine the analysis further, 
there could also be instances in which weapons-system choices 
involve branches of the same service and a single defense-industrial 
ministry. A choice between a new tank and a new artillery piece, 
for example, would find design shops within the Ministry of the 
Defense Industry at odds as well as artillery and armor partisans 
in the Ground Forces. Which system Minister Zverev would back 
would be an open question, but his commitment to one or the 
other option would seem likely to be less intense than that of any 
other of the above-named principals. 

25 See, for example, B. L. Vannikov, ‘‘From the Notes of the 
People’s Commissar for Armaments,’’ Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal 
(Moscow), No. 2, 1962, pp. 79-86, and Sheren, /oc. cit., p. 126. 


quired of these military monitors to perform compe- 
tently, as well as from their basic responsibilities,*° 
that they are likely to be quite specialized and, in 
consequence, to be associated with technical orga- 
nizations located in particular services.” If this is the 
case, they would seem well suited to act as a chan- 
nel for transmitting particular weapons-system ideas 
from their respective military services to individual 
designers, as well as conveying the designers’ ideas 
to their service superiors.” 

To what extent such opportunities for the devel- 
opment and communication of common weapons- 
system “interests” at the lower levels of the defense- 
industrial ministries and in the services affect man- 
agerial authority in the defense sector is difficult to 
say. It seems likely that the monitoring activities of 
the military personnel and the clout that has been 
ascribed to designers in the production process 
would, at the very least, heavily impinge on the 
authority of managers at the enterprise level. 

At the upper levels of the managerial hierarchy— 
j.e., among the defense-industrial ministers and 
deputy ministers—the situation may be much more 
complicated. These individuals may be in a position 
to block ideas for new weapons systems put forward 
by the most concerned individuals in their respec- 
tive spheres, or alternatively to advance them further 
—ée.g., to a hearing by political and military deci- 
sion-makers at the highest levels.*? The receptivity 
of the defense-industrial ministers (and deputy min- 


_ isters) to such new ideas is likely to depend in part 
'on the sorts of distinctions between military and 


defense-industrial “interests” adduced earlier. In ad- 


26 Sheren asserts that ‘‘a major function of the team [of military 
monitors] is to maintain quality control at each step in the 
production process and to insure that the product meets prescribed 
specifications.” Loc. cit. 

27 The existence of such technical organizations has been noted, 
for example, in the case of the Air Forces and Ground Forces. 

See Raymond Garthoff, ‘‘Soviet Air Power: Organization and Staff 
Work,” in Asher Lee, Ed., The Soviet Air and Rocket Forces, New 
York, Praeger, 1959, p. 181, and John Milsom, Russian Tanks, 1900- 
1970, Harrisburg, Pa., Stackpole, 1971, p. 80. 

28 The production responsibilities of the military monitors and the 
involvement of the designers in monitoring the production process 
(see Alexander, Weapons Acquisition . .., p. 4) would at the least 
give military monitors and designers a basis for sustained contact. 

29 As will be noted below, there are a number of formal bodies 
that bring top military, defense-industrial, and political leaders 
together. Within the military domain per se, service backers of new 


| Weapons ideas would no doubt have to contend with ministry-level 
Organs and personalities concerned with defense R&D and 


production. General N. V. Ogarkov, First Deputy Chief of the 


| General Staff, General-Colonel N. N. Alekseyev of the Engineering- 


Technical Service, and General-Lieutenant K. A. Trusov (all of whom 
have “represented”’ the Soviet military at SALT) are probably 
among the key officials to be dealt with at this level. If top defense 
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dition, much might depend on the top defense 
industrialists’ view of the degree of technological 
adventurism involved in a proposed weapons system. 

Without ascribing to military personnel and de- 
signers unbridled enthusiasm for forcing the pace of 
military technology, there are reasons for believing 
that they would be more inclined to promote tech- 
nologically adventurous ideas than would the top 
defense industrialists. To be sure, analyses which 
have underscored the large role of designers in the 
Soviet weapons-acquisition process have stressed 
the basically conservative approach of the designers 
over the years—which has resulted in the relatively 
simple but reliable weapons systems said to have 
characterized much of the Soviet arsenal in the 
past.*° However, even if we grant this to be an 
accurate description of the situation in Soviet weap- 
ons development in the past,** the designers may be 
less conservative today, even if not as inclined as 
military service personnel to see technologically ad- 
venturous weapons systems developed and _ pro- 
duced. The element of competition is likely to con- 
tinue to induce a relatively greater cautiousness on 
the part of designers, but in light of the considerable 
personal stake a designer may have in weapons 
“contracts” with a particular service, he may not be 
in the best position to fend off technologically ad- 
venturous proposals advanced by that service (espe- 
cially if the service insists that keeping pace with 
US weapons programs requires that such proposals 
be carried out). It is also possible that an increase 
in the predisposition of the Soviet military services 
to accept technologically adventurous ideas might 
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industrialists should try to block new programs proposed by 
designers, the ‘channel’ from service backers of the programs to 
top Ministry of Defense officials such as these may afford the 
proponents a means to try to overcome such resistance. However, 
support at the top level of the Ministry of Defense for ideas that 
had won the backing of a particular service would not necessarily 
be automatic either. See Garthoff, “Salt and the Soviet Military,” 
loc. cit., pp. 28-29. 

30 See Alexander, Weapons Acquisition .. ., pp. 8-11. 

31 There is already some questioning of this image of past Soviet 
weapons programs and of the consequent burden they have repre- 
sened for the Soviet economy. Since roughly the mid-1960’s, this 
image may have been appropriate for much, but certainly not 
all, of the Soviet arsenal. As one analyst has written, “This pre- 
sumption of relatively unsophisticated weaponry may no longer be 
justified. Recent analyses indicate that the major Soviet land arma- 
ments and tactical aircraft introduced since 1965 are substantially 
more complex than the weapons they have replaced. There are 
some cases in which the increased complexity and associated 
increase in capability entail lower dollar costs. But in most cases 
the unit-production costs for the present generation of Soviet land 
arms are substantially higher than for older equipment performing 
similar missions.”” See Andrew W. Marshall, “Estimating Soviet 
Defense Spending,’’ Survival (London), March-April 1976, p. 77. 
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tend to induce individual designers to push similar 
ideas of their own. 

On the other hand, such ideas may well encoun- 
ter their least enthusiastic reception among the top 
defense industrialists. This perspective does not 
necessarily reflect a conservatism resulting from 
old age and long tenure in the same posts. (Resort 
to actuarial tables to identify who stands where on 
Soviet policy matters is, in any event, a questionable 
analytical device.**) A far more important reason for 
the top defense industrialists’ wary attitude is their 
concern that pushing the pace of military technol- 
ogy might lead to infringements on their individual 
domains and/or complication of their management 
responsibilities. They have before them a number of 
examples of organizational changes in the not too 
distant past which were certainly prompted in part 
by the need to keep pace with advancing military 
technology and which resulted in losses of resources 
by older ministries to newly-created ones. The Min- 
istries of the Electronics Industry, General Machine- 
building, and Machine-building, which were estab- 
lished in the 1960's, were after all hardly created 
out of whole cloth.* 

The top defense industrialists may also be uneasy 
that acceptance of technologically adventurous 
weapons systems may entangle them in new depend- 
encies, even if they manage to avoid large-scale 
reorganizations. An increasing need to turn to the 
Academy of Sciences, for example, rather than to 
rely heavily on in-house R&D resources would seem 
to be a likely prospect.** A greater dependence on 
other defense-industrial ministries for subsystems 
and components for ever more complicated and ad- 
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32 Moreover, some of the defense-industrial ministers are not that 
old—Afanas’yev, for example is only in his late 50’s. 

33 It is possible that deputy ministers in existing ministries could 
have a different perspective on the matter. Judging from past 
practice, the creation of new ministries could increase their chances 
of attaining ministerial rank. Shokin, for example, was First Deputy 
Chairman of the State Committee of the Radio Industry before 
becoming Chairman of the new State Committee for Electronics 
Technology in 1961. (This body became the Ministry of the Electronics 
Industry, with Shokin as Minister, in 1965.) Prominent Personalities 
in the USSR, p. 569. Similarly Bakhirev was Deputy Minister of 
the Defense Industry before moving to head up the new Ministry 
of Machine-building in 1968. Sheren, /oc. cit., p. 131. 

34 The Academy would seem to be a natural source of new 
expertise. However, the extent of its past contribution to the defense 
effort is difficult to assess. It may be noted that Alexander’s 
analyses (see fn. 3) stress reliance on in-house ministerial resources 
as a factor that has facilitated efficient weapons development and 
production. As a further corrective to the tempting assumption 
that the Academy’s contribution in the past has been extensive, we 
have the observation that “in 1942, the... Academy was able to 
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vanced weapons systems is another possibility that 
might add to the individual management burdens of 
the top defense industrialists.** A final prospect that 
might also be less than welcome is the possible as- 
sumption by the political leadership of a greater 
and more direct role in managing operations in the 
defense-industrial sector. This role is already con- 
siderable, but the increased problems of coordina- 
tion among the defense-industrial ministries and— 
between them and outside institutions (such as the 
Academy of Sciences) that would result from com-— 
mitment to a more technologically adventurous pol- 
icy of weapons development could make the hand of 
the political leadership weigh even more heavily on 
the defense-industrial managers.** 
None of this is to suggest, of course, that the top 
defense industrialists are predisposed to treat every 
indication of determined technological advance in 
weapons systems like the plague. Nor is it to suggest 
that they would necessarily have the power, even if 
they had the desire, to block those who wished to 
push the pace. After all, reorganizations have been 
successfully imposed on the defense-industrial sec- 
tor in the past; and there are indications that, even 
in a simpler age, top weapons designers like A. S. 
Yakovlev and S. P. Korolév were able to gain access 
to the top leadership to push through their ideas,’’ 
whatever the wishes of their immediate superiors. 
Rather it is to emphasize that, although the Soviet ° 
military and the defense industrialists are in many 
respects natural allies, it is also necessary to appre- | 
ciate the elements of heterogeneity that enter into - 
the relations between them—elements that could 
make for a less than solid military-industrial front as 
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accept only 22 of the 175 research projects proposed to it by the 
People’s Commissariat of Defense.’’ See OECD, op. cit., p. 198. 

3° Since some of the defense-industrial ministries appear to be 
mainly subsystems producers (e.g., the Ministry of the Electronics 
Industry), there is clearly some interdependence in the production 
of particular weapons systems, even if the effort has apparently 
been to minimize it. Alexander has noted, for example, that “of 
the thousands of components going into aircraft, 90 to 95 percent 
are produced in the aviation ministry itself.’ Weapons Acquisition 

«Kays Dales 

36 This list of concerns is not meant to exhaust the factors that 
would affect the perspectives of the defense industrialists. These 
concerns may be reinforced (or, alternatively, mitigated to some 
extent) by pricing policies and other economic measures that 
might be adopted concurrently with an effort to push technologically 
adventurous weapons programs. For a discussion of the relevance 
of such economic incentive considerations to technological innova- 
tion in the defense sector, see Holloway, “Technology and Political 
Decision .. .,”" loc. cit. 

37 See Yakovlev, op. cit., and L. Viadimirov, The Russian Space 
Bluff, New York, Dial Press, 1973, p. 56. 
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particular policy decisions arise for the Soviet politi- 
cal leadership to consider. 

As indicated earlier, the priority status which the 
Soviet leadership, as a whole, has accorded to the 
defense effort over the years has probably accounted 
for the relatively greater economic privileges the 
defense industrialists have enjoyed in comparison to 
their counterparts in the civilian sector. This status 
has also brought a heavy measure of direct involve- 
ment in, and close scrutiny of, weapons development 
and production efforts by the top political leadership. 
This applies not only to special crash defense (and 
space) programs that may have been undertaken 
from time to time,** but also to the “normal” opera- 
tions of the defense-industrial sector. Let us there- 
fore look at the relationship between this sector and 
its political overseers. 


Relations with the Political Leadership 


Until Ustinov’s recent promotion to the post of 
Minister of Defense, three key individuals were par- 
ticularly well placed to oversee the defense-industrial 
sector on behalf of the top political decision-makers 
—Ustinov himself, L. V. Smirnov, and |. D. Serbin. 

They were in positions where they could both impose 
the top leadership’s will on the defense-industrial 
ministers and their subordinates and also speak up 
on the ministers’ behalf on crucial policy matters. 
Ustinov was clearly the most important of the three. 
With long years of managerial responsibility at 
various levels in the defense-industrial sector, he 
was the most highly placed—as a member of the 
Politburo and a party secretary. (He was a candidate 
member of the Politburo for over a decade prior to 
his acquisition of full membership at the 25th 
CPSU Congress in March 1976.) Smirnov, who pre- 


38 See Viadimirov, op. cit., (esp. pp. 54 and 67) for a description 
of top-level scrutiny of the early Soviet space efforts as well as 
the special priority accorded thereto. 

39 Garthoff, ‘SALT and the Soviet Military,” Joc. cit., p. 29. Garthoff 
gives further indications of the key roles of Ustinov and Smirnov, 
as well as their relative status, in his decription of the Supreme 
(or Higher) Defense Council. He writes that the Council is ‘‘the 
highest body dealing with military and defense matters .... 
Chaired by party General Secretary Brezhnev, this body includes 
| Prime Minister Aleksey N. Kosygin, Chairman of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium Nikolay V. Podgornyy, party Secretary Dmitriy 
F. Ustinov, and Minister of Defense Andrey A. Grechko. Others are 
| called on to attend on occasion, including Defense Ministry and 
| General Staff officers, Smirnov and other VPK members, Foreign 
Minister Andrey A. Gromyko, and experts from the Academy of 
Sciences.” /bid. 
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sumably has had a long personal acquaintance with 
Ustinov (since they were both affiliated earlier with 
the Ministry of the Defense Industry), has been a 
full member of the Central Committee and a Deputy 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers. His 
importance in the defense-industrial sphere, how- 
ever, derives from his post as Chairman of the 
Military-Industrial Commission (VPK) — a_ body 
which, according to one description, “handles co- 
ordination between the Defense Ministry, ministries 
concerned with military production, and Academy 
of Sciences institutes engaged in military research 
and development.” ** Serbin, as head of the Defense 
Industry Department of the Central Committee, 
also can be presumed to have an important role 
in overseeing activities in the defense-industrial 
ministries and their subordinate elements.“ 

Relations between these defense-industry super- 
visors and the defense industrialists have likely been 
heavily conditioned by the nature of the working 
relationship among these three key individuals as 
well as by their ties to particular defense industrial- 
ists. It seems reasonable to grant that by and large 
the key defense-industry supervisors have probably 
had a satisfactory working relationship with one 
another over the years, and that this has helped to 
make the defense industrialists responsive to the 
top leadership and thereby contributed significantly 
to the sector’s successful performance of its de- 
fense production tasks. Nevertheless, there were 
elements in this working relationship that may have 
made for some divisiveness in the ranks of the 
defense supervisors and for a less than tight and 
effective top-level supervision of Soviet weapons 
efforts. 

The first thing to be noted in this regard is that 
although Ustinov was the party secretary charged 


40 Jerry Hough identified a defense industry department in the 
Leningrad oblast party committee (op. cit., p. 17). This suggests 
that lower-level party organizations probably have some role in 
defense production and that the Defense Industry Department of 
the Central Committee (the likely apex of such departments in the 
party hierarchy) probably has a considerable role. However, since 
the supervisory effort from the center is apparently particularly 
strong in the defense sector, one may question whether the lower- 
level party organizations have had the clout and utility in the 
defense sector ascribed to their role in the civilian sector. These 
civilian activities—e.g., exercising a supervisory role over enterprises, 
effecting managerial appointments via nomenklatura, and expediting 
and procuring necessary materials for enterprises—have been 
well examined in John P. Hardt and Theodore Frankel, ‘‘The Indus- 
trial Managers,” in H. Gordon Skilling and Franklyn Griffiths, 
Interest Groups in Soviet Politics, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1971, pp. 188-89. 
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with the main responsibility for oversight of the 
defense industries, the Defense Industry Department 
of the Central Committee was formally headed by 
Serbin. If one bears in mind the immense manage- 
ment burdens which the very complexity of modern 
weapons systems imposes,” it would appear neces- 
sary for Ustinov—however knowledgeable and dili- 
gent—to have had a large staff at his disposal in 
order to perform his duties effectively. Unless he 
possessed a sizable personal staff of his own (for 
which we have no evidence), he would presumably 
have had to rely heavily on the staff resources of 
Serbin* (or possibly on any staff resources that 
might be attached to L. V. Smirnov’s VPK). But 
even if Ustinov did have staff resources of his own 
and was not dependent on Serbin’s Defense Industry 
Department of the Central Committee (or the VPK) 
for support,*® the very presence of three key super- 
visors performing basically the same task—each 
with considerable status and substantial manage- 
ment resources at his individual disposal—may well 
have contained some potential for divisiveness, and 
hence for some impairment of management effec- 
tiveness. It is noteworthy in this regard that Serbin 
has held the post of Chief of the Defense Industry 
Department of the Central Committee for about 18 
years.** Even if his relationship with Ustinov was 
basically cordial, it would be unlikely for his long- 
standing incumbency in this important post not to 
have tempted him from time to time to “act as 
his own man.” Similarily, Smirnov probably had on 
the whole a satisfactory working relationship with 
Ustinov, but his status, too, would suggest that 
he may have acted as his own man from time to 
time and not simply seconded Ustinov’s opinions. 
One might hypothesize therefore that, to the 
extent that the top defense supervisors did not see 
eye to eye, the defense industrialists and their sub- 
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41 Analyses of US weapons acquisition provide a useful correc- 
tive to the temptation to overstate the degree to which the Soviet 
defense supervisors are actually able to manage and coordinate 
Soviet weapons development and production efforts. The complexity 
of modern weapons systems and the attendant management 
burdens are particularly well described in Harvey M. Sapolsky, 

The Polaris System Development: Bureaucratic and Programmatic 
Success in Government, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1972. 

42 The likelihood of Ustinov’s reliance on Serbin’s staff is indicated 
in Center for Strategic and International Studies, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Soviet Decision-Making, Strategic Policy, and SALT, prepared 
for the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, ACDA/ PAB- 

243, Washington, DC, December 1974. 

43 It cannot be precluded that Ustinov relied on a personal staff 
to perform his supervisory responsibilities. His Position was different 
from that of party secretaries who simultaneously head CC depart- 
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ordinates, whose R&D and production efforts these 
three were supposed to supervise, might have tried 
to play Smirnov, Ustinov, and Serbin off against one 
another to enhance their own autonomy. One might 
further hypothesize that the top Soviet political 
leadership as a whole would not necessarily have — 
found this situation uncongenial. Having a rough | 
form of checks and balances operating to keep the | 
defense-industry supervisors “honest” would, for 
example, have helped to assure the Politburo mem-_ 
bership of alternative sources of information on 
weapons programs which involved heavy costs and- 
were difficult for even informed laymen to compre-- 
hend. | 
Ustinov’s promotion to the post of Minister of 
Defense on April 29 (three days after the death of 
Marshal A. A. Grechko) raises intriguing questions 
about future supervision of the defense-industrial 
sector. In the first place, it is noteworthy that the 
political leadership saw fit—even before this pro- 
motion—to raise Ustinov to the rank of full Politburo 
member (at the 25th Party Congress). Since Ustinov 
had been a candidate member since 1965 and 
had been outranked by Marshal Grechko for the 
past three years (Grechko was made a full member 
of the Politburo in April 1973), Ustinov’s accession 
to the status of full Politburo member held some 
interesting implications. It raised his status vis-a-vis 
the other defense supervisors and also vis-a-vis 
Marshal Grechko—with whom Ustinov may not. 
always have been inclined to cooperate. This could 
be taken to suggest that while the political leader- 
ship may have countenanced some slack in super- 
vision of the defense-industrial sector during the 
preceding several years, it was less predisposed to 
do so in the future. It is possible that some of the 
increased management burdens associated with 
the development and production of sophisticated 
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ments and thus presumably have sizable department staffs at their 
immediate disposal (e.g., P. B. Ponomarév, V. |. Dolgikh, I. V. ° 
Kapitonov, K. U. Chernenko, and possibly K. F. Katushev). While we 
lack definitive information on Central Committee staffing arrange- 
ments, it would seem likely that persons in Ustinov’s position would 
rely On personal staffs. There is evidence that General Secretary 
L. |. Brezhnev depends heavily on his personal staff. While Ustinov 
obviously was not in Brezhnev’s league, the importance of his super- 
visory functions indicates that he would have needed a large 
personal staff if he did not rely on Serbin’s or Smirnov’s staff 
resources. On Katushev’s situation and Brezhnev’s personal secre- 
tariat, see Center for Strategic and International Studies, op. cit., pp. 
13 and 14-17, respectively. 

44 See Prominent Personalities in the USSR, p. 547. Serbin has also 
been a candidate member of the CPSU Central Committee since 
1961. 
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|Representatives of the top Communist Party leadership—the ultimate “bosses” of the defense-industrial 
sector—pictured at the May 10, 1976, ceremony naming General Secretary L. |. Brezhnev a Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. From the left: M. V. Zimyanin, K. F. Katushev, |. V. Kapitonov, kK. U. Chernenko, K. T. Mazurov, 
|M. P. Georgadze, A. A. Gromyko, Yu. V. Andropov, D. F. Ustinov, V. |. Dolgikh, B. N. Ponomarév, N. V. Pod- 
|gornyy, M. S. Solomentsev, Brezhnev, M. A. Suslov, P. N. Demichev, V. V. Grishin, and A. Ya. Pelshe. 


—V. Yegorov/TASS via Sovfoto. 


weapons systems were beginning to be felt and that | may on occasion have represented something less 
this necessitated an effort to tighten top-level super- | than a solid phalanx, so, too, the defense industrial- 
vision. ists they supervise may stand divided as often as 
Ustinov's further promotion to the post of Minis- | they stand united on major decisions affecting their 
ter of Defense may also have been prompted—at | sector. As already indicated, simply because of 
least in part—by the political leadership’s concern | their different weapons development and produc- 
to improve the overall efficiency of the Soviet defense | tion responsibilities, the top defense industrialists 
effort. There has not yet been time for a shakedown | can be expected, from time to time, to have signifi- 
‘of the arrangements affecting supervision of the | cant disagreements as to what weapons systems 
|defense-industrial domain, and there are few clues should be added to the Soviet arsenal. Which view 
las to the effects that Ustinov’s promotion will have | might prevail in such situations would depend no 
in this area. It is possible that Smirnov (or Serbin) | doubt on a variety of factors—the opinions of 
will gradually accede to the sort of authority Ustinov | Ministry of Defense officials regarding what systems 
‘was credited with over the last decade and more. | deserve priority treatment, the views of top political 
| However, even though Ustinov wears a new hat,** | leaders, etc. Informal ties between particular de- 
} his shadow may continue to loom large over the fense-industrial ministers and key political decision- 
| supervision of defense production. And unless makers would probably also be a factor. It would be 
1 Smirnov (or Serbin) is willing to live compliantly | only reasonable to expect that these ministers, who 
in this shadow, some of the earlier-noted potential have had large and rich industrial fiefdoms to pro- 
for divisiveness in the defense supervisory effort | tect for many years, have not neglected to cultivate 

| could well endure (or even increase), thus complicat- | personal connections in the Politburo. 
ing rather than alleviating Soviet defense-manage- The existence of the Supreme Defense Council 
| ment concerns. (which has only four Politburo members—Brezhnev, 
| Just as the key supervisors of the defense sector | Premier A. N. Kosygin, Supreme Soviet Presidium 
Chairman N. V. Podgornyy, and Ustinov—are regular 
io Rt % members) probably helps to keep the scope and 

45 Incidentally, Ustinov is at present the only political leader who : : ae 

| is simultaneously a government minister, a party secretary, and intensity of bargaining over Weapons programs at 
a Politburo member. the top political level within tolerable limits. An 
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organ like the VPK would also seem suited to serve 
as a mechanism for reaching some consensus on 
weapons programs before these matters come up 
for decision in the Politburo. At the same time, the 
VPK’s likely role as the principal coordinating body 
for defense R&D and production probably makes 
it the locus of the toughest bargaining among the 
top defense industrialists. The VPK may thus bear 
particular witness to differences among the defense 
industrialists. On the other hand, it may also pro- 
vide the defense industrialists with a forum for 
displaying their unity. Consequently, notwithstand- 
ing the utility of this organ to the top leadership for 
enforcing its will on the defense industrialists, the 
latter may regard the VPK as a political asset for 
themselves as well, insofar as it facilitates their 
efforts to press the collective case of the defense- 
industrial bailiwick as a whole. 


L. V. Smirnov, Deputy Chairman of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers and Chairman of the Military-Indus- 
trial Commission, during a 1968 visit to Rome. 


—Wide World. 
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The foregoing survey of the key personalities and | 


organizational elements involved suggests that the 
relationship between the defense industrialists and 
the political leadership reflects a complex political 
reality that is difficult to categorize. There are 
aspects of this relationship which lend support to 
the notion that central direction prevails in this 
sphere of the Soviet polity, as in others, and that 
accordingly the policy impact of the defense indus- 
trialists—and even their administrative autonomy— 
may be severely circumscribed. The special atten- 
tion given by the political leadership to supervision 
of defense production efforts, the limits on bargain- 
ing inherent in such organs as the Supreme Defense 
Council, the potential for disagreement among the 
top defense industrialists themselves, between them 


and the military, and between the top defense in-— 
dustrialists on the one hand and the designers (and 
possibly even their own deputy ministers) on the 
other—these are all features that can be cited in 
support of the political leadership’s ability to impose 


its will on the defense industrialists. 
On the other hand, as we have seen, there are 
other aspects of the relationship between the de- 


fense industrialists and the political leadership that | 
can be emphasized to argue against the notion that | 


the former are basically passive instruments of the’ 


regime. If there are divisions on the side of the de-'| 
fense industrialists which the regime can exploit, | 


| 


there may be pertinent divisions on the other side | 
which the defense industrialist can exploit as well— | 


whether among the defense supervisors, within the 
Supreme Defense Council, or in the Politburo itself. 


Moreover, the personal ties which the top defense | 
industrialists during their long tenures have likely | 


developed with particular members of the ruling | 
elite would seem to be a substantial political asset | 
for making their influence felt in policy decisions of | 
concern to them. And finally, while divisiveness may | 
occasionally diminish their bargaining power, the | 


defense industrialists would seem to have the 
Capability as well as the institutional mechanism, 


in the VPK, of closing their own ranks and winning : 


support from their military customer (or customers). 

Any firm judgment on which of these broad 
“models” is more accurate than the other requires 
a searching examination of political interaction be- 
tween the Soviet defense industrialists and the 
political leadership over a variety of concrete issues 
for many years. Unfortunately, the evidence may be 
lacking to permit such an examination on even one 
issue. It seems prudent, therefore, to operate on the 


assumption that, so far as the Soviet defense in- 
dustrialists are concerned, one-sided application of 
either “model” is more likely to distort than to 
capture political reality. 


ee 


Views on Détente 


———— 


As should be clear from the preceding discussion, 
the nature of the evidence hardly permits one even 
ito pretend to resolve the question of managerial 
ipower in the Soviet defense sector. Yet, if only 
‘because the Soviet defense industrialists can easily 
lose their identity in the kinds of analyses that are 
jusually attempted on the USSR, it is necessary at 
east to bring the issue to the fore. Discussions 
of the role of managers in general in the Soviet 
Union, of the alignment of forces with respect to 
various Soviet domestic economic priorities and 
|programs, of the impact of the Soviet military 
establishment on foreign and defense policies— 
these are all important areas of analysis in which 
the position of the defense industrialists is often 
likely to be simply subsumed but probably should 
not be. 

Relying on the meager evidence available to 
probe the defense industrialists’ situation—and 
having to be wary of indulging in methodological 
sleight of hand to compensate for the paucity of 
data—may be somewhat of an unsavory scholarly 
enterprise that yields few, if any, significant an- 
swers. However, more efforts along this line could 
serve to focus attention on some worthwhile ques- 
|tions to be taken into account in the kinds of 
| analyses noted above. Raising such questions, more- 
| over, may be particularly worthwhile at the present 
|time, when Western policymakers are trying to 
_assess the nature and durability of the Soviet leader- 
ship's commitment to détente with the West. 
| As suggested at the outset, the Soviet defense 
| industrialists are likely to have important stakes in 
decisions affecting two key elements of the regime's 
| détente policy—SALT and the effort to secure West- 
. ern technology to help get the civilian economy out 
‘of the doldrums. Of course, having stakes in de- 
cisions and being able to shape these decisions are 
quite different things, and as indicated above, we are 
'very far from any firm conclusions regarding the 
| defense industrialists’ influence on policy. It may be 
useful, however, to make a start by trying to see 
whether the defense industrialists do at least have 
particular interests of their own in decisions relating 


| 
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to these two policy areas as distinct from the inter- 
ests of other groups. 


Strategic arms limitation. \In the case of SALT, 
the direct evidence concerning the roles and at- 
titudes of the defense industrialists is, as might be 


| expected, scanty. As Raymond Garthoff has pointed 


out, the only regular “representative” of the defense 
industrialists at the talks themselves was P. S. 
Pleshakov, first as a Deputy Minister and then as 
Minister of the Radio Industry. Garthoff also noted 
that L. V. Smirnov, Chairman of the VPK, “played 
an important direct part in the final negotiation of 
the Interim Agreement limiting strategic offensive 
arms.” Another participant in the talks who, like 
Smirnov, was probably in a position both to articu- 
late and to refute defense-industrialists’ points of 
view was Academician A. N. Shchukin, whom 
Garthoff terms “‘a highly respected ‘elder statesman’ 
in military applications of science and technology.” *° 

For present purposes, the fact that Pleshakov 
has been present at the talks is principally important 
as an indication that the defense industrialists have 
not had to depend on the Soviet military representa- 
tives (or Academy scientists or defense supervisors) 
to represent their particular “interests.” Neverthe- 
less, Pleshakov’s status raises some intriguing ques- 
tions about his effectiveness as a spokesman for these 
“interests.” In the person of Pleshakov, the defense 
industrialists as a whole were represented through 
all of SALT | and part of SALT II only by a deputy 
minister of only one ministry. 

It is possible, of course, that Pleshakov was 
selected basically on the grounds of his technical 
qualifications. Given the Ministry of the Radio In- 
dustry’s purview (radars, computers, navigation aids, 
etc.), he may have been regarded as possessing a 
special expertise that was particularly crucial in 
the SALT deliberations on such items as ABM radars 
and MIRV technology. In this regard, he could well 
have served the interests of either the regime or 
the defense industrialists, or of both together. 

lf technical qualifications were not the main (or 
only) grounds for Pleshakov’s selection, his particu- 
lar status could equally well be cited to argue that 
he was selected because he was viewed as being 
as amenable to articulating the position(s) of the 
defense supervisors (on behalf of the top leader- 
ship) as he would be to giving voice to any con- 
flicting opinions from the defense-industrial minister 


a nn 
46 “SALT and the Soviet Military,” Joc. cit., p. 29. 
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level. As noted earlier, there are reasons for be- 
lieving that defense-industrial deputy ministers 
might not see eye to eye with their ministers on 
certain key issues, particularly on developments 
which might make for further organizational 
changes. It would therefore not be surprising if 
the defense supervisors have on occasion quietly 
sought to circumvent the current ministers by 
establishing contacts with various deputy ministers. 
Nor would it be all that strange for deputy ministers, 
with a view to their own career advancement, to 
try to cultivate personal patrons among the defense- 
industry supervisors in particular or, more generally, 
in the upper reaches of the political and military 
hierarchies. Perhaps Pleshakov was the beneficiary 
of such processes in being selected for SALT in the 
first place and subsequently in gaining the post of 
minister upon Kalmykov’s demise in 1974. 

While Pleshakov’s particular situation may support 
arguments that he was acting more as the creature 
of the regime than as the “representative” of the 
defense industrialists at SALT, one could also argue 
the contrary. Prior to the signing of the ABM 
agreement, some analysts held that powerful internal 
opposition would probably be mounted to block 
Soviet accession to a curb on ABM efforts.*’ How- 
ever, aS suggested by subsequent analyses,” it is 
possible that no substantial effort was really made 
by elements in the Soviet military and defense- 
industrial establishments to block such an agree- 
ment, since the Soviets had shown signs of being 
quite dissatisfied with the performance of their ABM 
system even before the talks began. Nevertheless, 
the PVO did stand to lose something by an ABM 
agreement, as did certain defense-industrial minis- 
tries—especially Pleshakov’s ministry (with its re- 
sponsibility for ABM radars). Conceivably, one of 
the prices which the ministry exacted from the 
regime in return for the ministry’s support of an 
ABM curb may have been Pleshakov’s presence 
at the bargaining table, where he could, at minimum, 
look out for the ministry’s particular “interests” as 
agreements were being shaped. 

On the whole, the question of Pleshakov’s role 
at SALT serves well to indicate the difficulty of 
establishing the impact of the defense industrialists 
on particular Soviet defense or foreign policies. In 


Se 


47 See, for example, Graham Allison, Joc. cit. This argument’s 
apparent refutation by subsequent developments demonstrates the 
perils of transferring Western models of decision-making to Soviet soil. 

48 See Garthoff, “SALT and the Soviet Military,” loc. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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the absence of more substantial information, one. 
can argue with almost equal plausibility that 
Pleshakov represented the defense industrialists or 
that he did not. Similarly, Pleshakov’s position does 
not permit one to discern easily where the “inter- 
ests” of the defense industrialists converged with 
those of the military and where they diverged, or 
where a similar convergence or divergence might 
have operated between the defense industrialists 
and the top political decision-makers. This said, how- 
ever, it is still important to bear in mind that, 
through the presence of Pleshakov, the defense in- 


dustrialists would seem to have had at least a 


greater opportunity to inject their own particular 
viewpoints into the SALT bargaining process than 


if they had had to rely entirely on Smirnov, Shchukin, 
or the military “representatives” to do so. 


With respect to any future SALT agreements, the ; 
impact of the defense industrialists is even more 


speculative. Nevertheless, some pertinent observa- 


tions as to their particular stakes in such agreements © 


can be ventured. In the first place, the defense in- 
dustrialists may share with the military bureaucrats 
a concern for the general uncertainties of the 


Strategic situation and thus, like the latter, should | 


not automatically be cast in the role of opponents to | 
further agreements which might, after all, serve to | 
“make the future more predictable.” *? In addition, | 


however, the defense industrialists have distinct | 


Cause to associate some specific unwelcome pros- 


pects with a strategic context that places a premium | 


on pushing the pace of military technology. As | 


discussed above, these prospects range from pres- | 


sures for further reorganizations in the defense- 


industrial sector, which would likely mean some | 
loss of resources from certain of the present minis- | 


tries, to increased interdependencies among the 


ministries and between them and “outside” organiza- | 
tions like the Academy of Sciences. The latter | 
eventuality would at the very least increase the | 


management burdens of the defense industrialists 
and might also bring greater interference in their 
affairs by the top leadership’s defense-industry 
Supervisors. 


Technology transfer from the West. As in the case 
of SALT, so in the case of the regime’s policy of 
importing technology from the West, the defense in- 


49On the possible attitudes of the military, see William Odom, 
“Who Controls Whom in Moscow," Foreign Policy (New York), 
Summer 1975, p. 122. 
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The Ministry of the Aviation Industry runs tests on a model of the TU-144 passenger plane in a wind tunnel at 


its Central Aerodynamics Institute in Moscow in 1971. 


dustrialists would seem to have a stake which is 
peculiar to them as a group. This stake is related 
ito the issue of the defense sector’s contribution to 
jthe civilian economy, first aired by General Secre- 
itary Brezhnev in 1971 at the 24th Party Congress. 
While Brezhnev at the time seemed to be praising 
jthis contribution (a view heartily endorsed, as we 
have seen, by Ministers Zverev and Dement’yev), his 
/comments could also be construed as an’ exhortation 
for a greater contribution from the sector.” This 
issue could become increasingly sensitive for the 
idefense industrialists in the future should other 
inputs—particularly Western capital and technology 
—not be available at adequate levels to assure the 
| well-being of the civilian economy. Thus, although 
specific comments on technology-import questions 


50 Brezhnev, /oc. cit. His only remarks in a similar vein at the 25th 
|Party Congress earlier this year were confined to the somewhat 
| cryptic comment that ‘‘as always, great importance will be attached 
| to producing mass consumer goods at heavy industry enterprises” 
(a comment which may have been viewed by the defense-industrial 
sector—a major component of Soviet heavy industry—as a call for 
continued or increased contributions to the civilian sector). See 
FBIS, op. cit., Feb. 25, 1976, ‘‘Proceedings of the 25th CPSU 
Congress,’’ Vol. 1, p. 42. 
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—S. Preobrazhenskiy/TASS via Sovfoto. 


from the defense industrialists are lacking, there is 
good reason to expect that they ardently welcome 
the regime’s efforts to secure Western technology 
and capital. While they doubtless seek direct benefits 
from technology transfers to help meet their defense- 
production responsibilities, they may see their 
principal potential benefit to be primarily an in- 
direct one. To the extent that these transfers hold 
promise of bolstering the civilian economy’s health, 
the defense industrialists may hope that pressures 
to increase their own contribution to civilian produc- 
tion may be held in check.” 

Whether this hope is a realistic one is, of course, 
another matter. The pressures for an increased 
contribution to civilian production might continue 
anyhow simply because the defense industries, 
owing to their comparatively greater capability to 
diminish the lag between R&D and production, seem 
better situated than civilian industries to make the 
infusion of Western technology pay off. Moreover, 


i 


51 |t should perhaps be noted that there is nothing in this situation 
to suggest a threat to the traditional privileged status of the 
defense-industrial sector, but merely that the defense industrialists 
may be called on to produce more in order to justify these privileges. 
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certain defense industries would probably still have 
a crucial role to play because of their particular 
responsibilties—e.g., the Ministry of the Radio 
Industry in the computer field. Even so, from the 
defense industrialists’ viewpoint, such a situation 
would probably be preferable to one in which the 
pressures for a larger defense-industrial contribu- 
tion to the civilian sector would be even greater— 
as they might well be if Western technology inputs 
were unavailable to help the civilian economy 
directly or to assist the defense-industrial ministries 
in meeting their civilian producton responsibilities. 

In any event, the considerations just described 
suggest that the defense industrialists’ perspectives 
on technology imports may be distinct from those 
of their managerial counterparts in the civilian 
economy. It has been argued that “if the trade 
policy, aimed at bringing an influx of new Western 
technology into the Soviet economy, threatens any 
group, it is the economic managers. That influx of 
innovations promises uncertainty, organizational 
change, and fewer jobs in the overstaffed minis- 
tries.” * For its part, the Soviet leadership has 
probably come to believe that what economic 
changes may be required to make the infusion of 
Western technology pay off in real benefits to the 
overall economy will prove less disruptive than other 
measures (€.g., economic reforms) which might be 
necessary without this infusion.** Out of their 
particular concern to avoid potential future pres- 
Sures to increase their own contribution to the 
civilian sector, the defense industrialists may be 
more receptive to this view than are their civilian 
brethren. 


Implications 


Thus, the particular stakes of the defense in- 
dustrialists in the regime’s decisions on two key 
elements of Soviet détente policy toward the West— 
SALT and the effort to secure Western technology— 
would seem to be not only considerable but also 
distinguishable in broad terms from those of other 
concerned parties in the USSR. The defense indus- 


52 Odom, /oc. cit. 

53 Some Western analysts have argued that inputs of Western 
technology will, in any event, probably have only a marginal impact 
unless the Soviet leadership is willing to contemplate some serious 
structural changes in the economy. See, for example, Berliner, 

The Innovation Decision . . ., pp. 513-18, and Nimitz, op. cit., pp. 
58-61. 
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trialists, as already pointed out, may be more wary 
than their military customers about forcing the 


pace of military technology. At the same time, they 


may be less wary than their civilian counterparts 
about an influx of Western technology into the 
economy. But having noted these distinctions, one 
should be mindful that these perspectives may not 


be the only ones that the defense industrialists would | 


bring to specific SALT or technology-import deci- 
sions. Moreover, it cannot be easily established that 
these perspectives have been translated into an 
impact on policy in the past or will be in the future. 


Even if one falls short of making a case that the 


defense industrialists have been able to exert a 
direct impact on Soviet defense and foreign policy 
decisions, their particular perspectives still hold 
important implications for the future of détente. 
One of the reasons why so much interest has been 
generated in recent years in the Soviet defense 


decision-making environment is a desire to divine | 


the forces that have prompted certain Soviet defense 
policies and weapons decisions. In particular, nag- 


ging questions have arisen about the strategic arms | 
relationship between the USSR and the United 


States. Do American weapons programs prompt the 
Soviets to react with new or larger programs of 
their own? Or, to take one alternative hypothesis, 
does much of the stimulation for Soviet weapons 
efforts come rather from internal forces (bureau- 
cratic interests and the like), so that American 
action or inaction in weapons programs may have 
little reciprocal effect? 

Clearly, if such questions are to be satisfactorily 


answered, it is important to know what the stakes © 


of the defense industrialists, as one of the interested 
parties, may be in Soviet weapons programs and, 
more broadly, in defense and foreign policies, and 
whether the decision-making environment permits 


them to influence the relevant decisions. As sug- 
gested in the foregoing discussion, the available — 


information permits one to go part way in probing 
these questions—at least to the point of demon- 
strating the need for some fresh assessments of 
what we in the West mean when we speak of the 
Soviet “military” and the Soviet ‘managers.” Even 
assuming the introduction of such conceptual re- 
finements, however, some might still question 
whether it is worth the candle to expend much effort 
in probing the Soviet defense decision-making en- 
vironment in view of the difficulty of amassing the 
concrete information required for assessing the 
relative influence of any of the principal actors. 


The look we have taken at one set of actors in- 
olved—the defense industrialists—suggests that 
he enterprise may still be worthwhile. Greater under- 
standing of the operations of the Soviet defense 
sector is germane not only to the analytical effort to 
determine whether its denizens can directly influ- 
ence the decisions affecting the future of détente 
between the US and the USSR but to another, larger 
effort as well. One does not have to establish the 
guiding hand of the defense industrialists in various 
policies to appreciate that organizational practices 
and arrangements affecting these industrialists have 
onsiderable relevance to the related effort to 
analyze the nature and extent of the overall Soviet 
defense burden and its relation to the policy of 
détente. Several implications for the détente rela- 
ionship between the United States and the Soviet 
Union would seem to flow, for example, from 
hanges in Soviet defense-management efficiency 
attendant upon a determined Soviet effort to force 
he pace of military technology. 
Even assuming that the defense industrialists 
acquiesce in this effort rather than try to impede 
it, it would seem difficult for the Soviets to main- 
ain past standards of management efficiency in the 
defense sector. To be sure, as Western analysts have 
begun to argue of late,** these standards—and the 
overall efficiency of the Soviet defense effort—have 
probably not been as high as they were once pre- 
sumed to be. But, even correcting for possible 
lioverstatements in this regard, if our description of 
the organizational implications of a Soviet policy 
of determined technological advance in the military 
sphere is reasonably accurate, a drop in manage- 
ment efficiency would still seem to be in the cards. 
Given the prospect of increased organizational inter- 
dependencies, added problems of coordination, and 
the like, it is certainly difficult to see how the Soviets 
could have the best of two worlds: to continue to 
enjoy the relatively light management burdens im- 


54 See, for example, Marshall, /oc. cit. 

| 55 Incidentally, whatever the use of modern management tech- 
niques in the past in the defense sector, the Soviets would probably 
ibe tempted to turn increasingly to systems-analysis approaches 

and the like as a way of trying to deal with defense management 
problems associated with the development, production, and pro- 
jcurement of weaponry of greater and greater sophistication. 
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posed by the simple, reliable weapons systems that 
are said to have constituted much of the Soviet 
arsenal in the past, and to simultaneously engage 
in producing systems that are far from unsophisti- 
cated.” 

If the Soviets cannot have it both ways, the up- 
shot could be a burgeoning of sophisticated weapons 
programs at a cost which would considerably in- 
crease the overall defense burden on the Soviet 
economy. In the SALT arena, the emphasis on tech- 
nologically adventurous systems might make specific 
agreements harder to reach, simply because of the 
inherent difficulty of coping with qualitative (as op- 
posed to quantitative) “arms racing.” By the same 
token, a drop in efficiency in producing such 
weapons could well increase the economic pres- 
sures on the Soviets to seek further agreements. 
Outside the SALT context, the added defense burden 
would seem likely to strengthen Soviet incentives 
to secure Western technology. 

In sum, even if the question of the defense in- 
dustrialists’ influence on decision-making is set 
aside, an increased comprehension of the workings 
of their sector could help to illumine some of the 
complexities—both opportunities and dangers— 
which make a détente relationship with the USSR 
something other than a simple either-or proposition 
for the West. 


Just as the particular perspectives of the defense 
industrialists deserve to be kept in mind in analyzing 
issues of pressing concern to Western policymakers, 
so, too, the peculiar characteristics of the defense 
industrialists are germane to the more leisurely 
pursuit of speculating on the future of the Soviet 
polity. For those who entertain the possibility of an 
eventual managerial revolution in the USSR, a look 
at the defense industrialists would seem to cast 
additional doubt on that prospect. The managers 
may be a much more heterogeneous group than they 
are usually considered to be. Moreover, the defense 
industrialists—the managers with perhaps the most 
political assets, in terms of powerful allies and in- 
stitutional means to express their concerted views— 
may well view any substantial change in the Soviet 
polity as more of a bane than a boon to their posi- 
tion and privileges. 
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By Josef Skvorecky 


MICHAEL JON STOIL: Cinema 
Beyond the Danube: The Camera 
and Politics. Metuchen, NJ, The 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1974. 
MARCO CARYNNYK, Ed. and Tr.: 
Alexander Dovzhenko: The Poet 
as Filmmaker. Cambridge, Mass., 
and London, The MIT Press, 
1973. 

ANTONIN J. LIEHM: Closely 
Watched Films: The Czechoslovak 
Experience. White Plains, NY, 
International Arts and Sciences 
Press, Inc., 1974. 

ANTONIN J. LIEHM: The Milos 
Forman Stories. White Plains, NY, 
International Arts and Sciences 
Press, Inc., 1975. 


THE FOUR VOLUMES under re- 
view are, on the surface, works 
of scholarship on the cinema (at 
least three of them so qualify).* 
Interest in them could be ex- 
pected to be limited to film buffs 
and specialists. But that is not 
the case at all. Underlying the au- 
thors’ treatment of the problems 
of the craft, a universal drama 
unfolds: the drama of the artist’s 
fight for freedom. 

The least satisfying of the 
quartet of books is Mr. Stoil’s, so 
let us dispose of it first off. It 


* Certain diacritical marks have been 
omitted from names and foreign words in the 
present article because they are not available 
in type.—Eds. 


opens with presumptuous state- 
ments by the author about other 
specialists who, in writing on the 
cinema in Eastern Europe, some- 
times sound as if they “have never 
seen an East European film”; who 
often commit “errors in judg- 
ment” when analyzing “the artis- 
tic aspects of film at the expense 
of its social significance’; and who 
“commit gross errors,” as for in- 
stance when “one ‘scholar’ in- 
sisted that the major Soviet direc- 
tor of the 1920’s was Einstein 
rather than Eisenstein” (p. ix). 
This is an ironic preface to a 
work that is itself, to a large de- 
gree, a collection of errors of both 
fact and judgment. If misuse of 
names is a gross error, then Mr. 
Stoil is a grossly erring man. How- 
ever, | am prepared to ignore 
misspellings of names that are 
obviously too exotic for a non- 
Slavic eye (though | wonder how 
my own reputation would fare if 
| were to write about Hitchcocque 
or Hataway). Much more disturb- 
ing are Stoil’s numerous factual 
blunders and strange ideological 
interpretations of even such famil- 
iar films as Closely Watched 
Trains. \Inaccuracies abound. To 
quote just a few from this rich 
collection: the return of Jiri Trnka 
“to filmmaking in  Russian-oc- 
cupied Czechoslovakia is” indeed 
“not likely” (p. 153), since he 
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died almost five years before/ 
Stoil’s book was published. Kare} 
Stekly did not “retire from active! 
filmmaking” (p. 132) but made ¢) 
bad name for himself with < 
viciously unfair satire on the Dub) 
cek era calied The Hippopotamus 
produced in 1974. Mac Fric was} 
hardly a “veteran” director wher} 
he made Janosik in 1936 (he was) 
only 34 at the time), and he never} 
“specialized in producing” Robin:| 
Hood-type dramas but rather be.’ 
came best known for his Sista 
conversational comedies. Certain- 
ly he did not “continue to pro- 
duce similar works until the pres-) 
ent day,” since he unfortunately} 
had a fatal heart attack during} 
the Warsaw Pact invasion in 1968.) 

As for ideological interpreta-| 
tions, Stoil’s comments on Closely 
Watched Trains afford an exam-) 
ple. This film tells the story of a 
young man in Nazi-occupied} 
Bohemia whose main problem is} 
how to lose his virginity rather! 
than how to fight the Germans.) 
The desired loss comes at the’ 
very moment when opportunity) 
arises for him to do a bit of sabo- 
tage. Elated, he does his heroic 
deed, and dies. With character-| 
istic rectitude, Stoil chastises) 
Western reviewers for their treat- | 
ment of Milos Hrma’s_ heroic: 
death: “Some critics add that this’ 
ending is a challenge to the acy 


epted stereotypes of the resist- 
ance, but these critics are too 
often the same ones who are blind 
o the deeper significance of the 
iim as social commentary on 
odern Czechoslovakia” (p. 145). 
he reviewer can bear personal 
itness to the fact that the char- 
acter of the sex-obsessed adoles- 
ent Hrma in connection with his 
stereotypically heroic death was 
ndeed intended by Bohumil Hra- 
bal—tthe author of the novel on 
hich the movie is based—as a 
‘challenge to the accepted stereo- 
ypes,”’ namely, the sexless super- 
an of the partisan mythology. 
rabal told me that in so many 
words when we talked about his 
jnovel, then in progress, some 
time during the early 1960's, as 
fe was comparing this aspect of 
his new work to my own demyth- 
plogizing wartime novel, The Co- 
wards. However, the director of 
the film version, Jiri Menzel, fear- 
ed that a tragic ending to the anti- 
pathetic story would come as a 
disagreeable anticlimax, and he 
actually shot an alternate dé- 
Inouement in which Hrma, un- 
farmed by the explosion, was 
thrown into a blossoming cherry 
tree. A discussion followed the 
Screening of the rough-cut print 
in the Barrandov studios among 
Hrabal, Milos Forman, myself, and 
Beveral other people involved in 
the New Wave,’ after which 


| ‘The term “New Wave” is usually applied 
ito the Prague Film Academy graduates who 
ade their first films at the beginning of the 
11960’s—Milos Forman, Jan Nemec, Vera 
Chytilova, Evald Schorm, Ivan Passer, etc. 
However, they were never a movement with a 
more or less defined program, in the way 
: that the surrealists, for example, were. What 
united them was a common opposition to the 
stultifying official dogmas of socialist realism 
(which they simply ignored) and to the 
establishment which tried to suppress many 
‘Pf their films. Artistically, they cover a wide 
Yange—from the highly formalistic Chytilova, 
jto the poetically absurdist Nemec, to the 
ironically realistic Forman. 
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Menzel dropped the cherry tree, 
kept the heroic death, and thus did 
not distort Hrabal’s original ideo- 
logical intention. 

But, as tar as |’m aware, this is 
the only ideological “commentary 
on Modern Czechoslovakia” in the 
film. Mr. Stoil maintains that the 
movie, which ridicules petty war- 
time traitors, is mostly a metaphor 
for Communist Czechoslovakia: 
“Menzel transforms the Marxist 
propagandist into the Quisling 
Zednicek” (p. 145). If anything is 
overinterpretation, this is. The 
comical turncoat who _ pitifully 
tries to convince himself that the 
Nazi military disasters are actu- 
ally triumphal victories is a char- 
acter historically much too con- 
crete and specific to carry a meta- 
phorical meaning—at least for 
Czecn audiences. He could stand 
for a Marxist propagandist only 
in the mind of someone who has 
not had any personal experience 
of both Nazism and Stalinism in 
Central Europe. 


Reviewers in This Issue 


JOSEPH SKVORECKY—currently 
Professor of English and Film at the 
University of Toronto (Toronto); a 
Czech writer whose novel The Cowards, 
banned after publication in 
Czechoslovakia in 1958, marked the 
beginning of the move away from 
socialist realism in Czechoslovakia; 
author of many novels, including The 
End of the Nylon Age, 1967, Miss 
Silver’s Past, 1969, The Tank Corps, 
1972, and The Miracle Game, 1974; 
scriptwriter for Milos Forman’s banned 
The Band Won, for Jiri Menzel’s 

Crime in a Girl’s School and Crime in a 
Night Club, and for Evald Schorm’s 
End of a Priest. 


DAVID W. PAUL—Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at the University of 
Washington (Seattle); author of a 
forthcoming book on the political 
culture of Czechoslovakia and of 
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THE KEY WORDS here are “per- 
sonal experience,” which is ex- 
actly what makes the three re- 
maining books under review 
valuable. Unlike Stoil’s Cinema 
Beyond the Danube, Marco Caryn- 
nyk’s translation of—and_intro- 
duction to—the diaries of the 
noted Ukrainian poet and film- 
maker, Alexander Dovchenko, and 
the two volumes by Antonin Liehm 
on Czechoslovak cinema directors 
are solid works of film scholarship 
based on useful—perhaps even 
indispensable—first-hand experi- 
ence. All three volumes are multi- 
faceted and contain a richness of 
facts and ideas which it is impos- 
sible to do justice to in a review. 
One feature, however, stands out 
and, curiously enough, may be 
what makes these reports mean- 
ingful to people who only know 
Hollywood. | refer to the ordeal 
that all the directors who are 
mentioned or featured in the three 
works had to go through in their 
daily dealings with the men who 


various articles on East European 
politics. 


IVAN VOLGYES—Professor of Political 
Science and Director of the Graduate 
Program on Rural Transformation, 
University of Nebraska (Lincoln); 
author of The Hungarian Soviet 
Republic, 1970, coauthor of 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland: The 
Breadbasket and the Battleground, 
1970, and editor of Revolution in 
Hungary, 1918-1919, 1971, 
Comparative Political Socialization: 
Eastern Europe, 1975, and 
Environmental Deterioration in the 
USSR and in Eastern Europe, 

1975: 


HENRY KRISCH—Associate Professor 
of Political Science, University of 
Connecticut (Storrs); author of German 
Politics Under Soviet Occupation, 
1974, and various articles on the two 
Germanies. 


Book Reviews 


paid for their art. In this respect, 
the books testify to the fact that 
the basic problem facing an art 
heavily dependent on expensive 
technology is essentially (but not 
quite) the same in widely disparate 
economic and political systems. 
The Czechs have a proverb for it, 
dating back to the days of feudal- 
ism: “Whose bread you eat, his 
song you must sing.” 

The history of cinema, both in 
the West and in the East, is often 
a history of wrecked intentions, 
shelved scripts, and unfinished or 
unreleased films. Directors every- 
where need a Maecenas, but those 


among them who are worth their 
salt stubbornly refuse to sing the 
songs that make Maecenas happy. 
Some Western intellectuals are, 
therefore, only too ready to claim 
that an artist is subject to the 
same lack of freedom, whether he 
works in the West or in the East. 
But some of those in a position to 
compare feel differently. In the 
words of Czech director Ivan 
Passer: 


It isn’t exactly the same lack of 
freedom as some people say. The 
nature of the limitations . . . is not 
irrelevant nor is their source or 


. one coula 
even die in a situation of political 
restriction not just an artistic 
death but also a physical one. 
(Quoted in Closely Watched Films 
—hereafter CWF—p. 388) 


their significance . . 


Anyone, | think, who is not biased 
beyond hope must agree. There is 
after all, a comprehensible dif- 
ference between the power of—| 
say—a Louis B. Mayer and that 
of a Josef V. Stalin. Just com-) 
pare the tribulations of Francis 
Scott Fitzgerald and Isaac Babel 
as scriptwriters. There is a similar- 
ity, but not a sameness. 


STANISLAV BARABAS—a Slovak 
director, known in the West only for 
his TV adaptation of a novelette by 
Dostoevsky, The Gentle Creature. He 
works in West Germany, mostly for 
TV. 


VACLAV BINOVEC—one of the 
founders of the Czechoslovak cinema. 
He well illustrates the words of 
lvan Passer about every fascism start- 
ing out as a leftist or radical move- 
ment. Among Binovec’s first films 
were social dramas of considerable 
social criticism. Under the Nazis, he 
became a prominent collaborator and 
was banned from film work after 
World War Il. 


ZBYNEK BRYNYCH—a director known 
in the West for his And the Fifth 
Horseman Is Fear, heavily influenced 
by Radok’s Distant Journey. 


VERA CHYTILOVA—a director best 
known in the West for Daisies. Since 
1968, when she made We Eat the 
Roots of the Trees of Paradise, she 
has not been allowed to direct any 
other film, a sorry state of affairs 
about which she complained to 
Czechoslovakia’s Communist president 
Gustav Husak in a recent open 

letter. 


MILOS FORMAN—the most influential 
director of the New Wave. Essentially 
a realist, he was violently attacked 

by establishment critics because his 
realism was not “socialist” but 
simply true to reality. His first 
feature, The Band Won, was banned 
by President Antonin Novotny in 1961 
before shooting actually started. 

His first finished film was Competition, 
and this was followed by Black 
Peter, Loves of a Blonde, and The 
Firemen’s Ball. After the Soviet 
invasion in 1968, Forman left Czecho- 
slovakia and has now made two 
films in the US, Taking Off and One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest—the 
latter of which earned him an Oscar 
in 1976. He has also contributed one 
section to Decath/on, the film about 
the Munich Olympiad. 


MARTIN (MAC) FRIC—one of the 
founders of the Czechoslovak cinema, 
best known for his comedies, which, 
however, never reached the US. He 
died of a heart attack during the 
Soviet invasion of 1968. 


LADISLAV HELGE—unknown in the 
West, but important as a predecessor 
of the New Wave and the creator of 
politically-engaged films such as 
Great Solitude or Shame. Banned from 
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all film work, he now works as 
a postal clerk. 


VOJTECH JASNY—one of the men 
who prepared the way for the New 
Wave. He is known in the West for 
Cassandra Cat and All My Good 
Countrymen. His most recent film is 
Opinions of a Clown, based on the 
Heinrich Bdll novel and made in 
West Germany, where Jasny now lives. 


PAVEL JURACEK—known in the West 
as director of the Kafkaesque Josef 
Kilian and as scriptwriter of End of 
August in the Hotel Ozone. He has 
been banned from all work since the 
invasion. 


KAREL KACHYNA—the director of all 
Prochazka’s scripts. He has miracu- 
lously survived the post-invasion 
period and is the only former fellow 
traveler of the New Wave busy making 
new features. Significantly, perhaps 
symbolically, his first post-1968 
feature was titled Jumping Puddles 
Again. 


JAN KADAR—Oscar Award winner for 
Shop on Main Street. His latest 
success is the Canadian film, Lies 
My Father Told Me. He lives in exile 
in the US. 


Liehm’s books demonstrate the 
similarities in a number of caustic 
anecdotes, evocative of a von Stro- 
eim or other recalcitrants. Here 
or example, is Vera Chytilova on 
er Western experience: 


Another producer invited us for 
most expensive lunch at the 
ost expensive restaurant on the 
ost expensive street. There | 

ound out that if | accepted his 

bffer, | would be completely free: 
he only thing he wanted was that 

shoot a film of something by 
arel Capek and cast one famous 
actor in it, and, finally, that his 


Some Biographic Notes 


STER KRUMBACHOVA—probably 
he most important screen writer of 
he New Wave, who provided Nemec, 
hytilova, Vavra, and others with 
excellent scripts (Daisies, Report on 
the Party, Martyrs of Love, etc.) She 
has been banned from film work since 
1968. 


ANTONIN MASA—best known in the 
S as the screenwriter of Courage 
for Every Day. Before 1968, Masa 
also made several excellent movies 
on political themes. Since the 
nvasion, he has been permitted to 
make only one film, about motor- 


| 
| ycle racing. 
a MENZEL—director of the Oscar- 
winning Closely Watched Trains, of 
the lyrical Capricious Summer, and 
lof two crime comedies, Crime in a 
Girls’ School and Crime in a Night 
lub. After 1968, he recanted, and 
ne was then allowed to make two 
socialist-realist films. In a recent 
Opinion poll, he has cautiously raised 
is voice against the disastrous quality 
of contemporary films in post- 
nvasion Czechoslovakia. 


AN NEMEC—best known for Report 
on the Party and the Guests and 
artyrs of Love. He was one of the 
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wife write the music for the film. 
She was present, and there and 
then she launched into a song 
that she had already composed 
for the film. | understood two 
words in it: “Karlovy Vary, Karlovy 
Vary.” In short, it was just too 
much freedom for me to handle. 
(CWF, pp. 245-46) 


But for the most part the inter- 
viewed filmmakers treat the ques- 
tion, “Which is more confining: 
money or ideology?” (as posed by 
Liehm), directly and with deadly 
seriousness. Their verdict—a con- 
vincing one, | feel, since they know 


best directors of the New Wave and 
its enfant terrible. He now lives in 
West Germany. 


IVAN PASSER—a director whose best- 
known film is /ntimate Lighting, which 
received the New York Critics Award 
in 1969. He now works in the US, 
where he has so far made three 
films: Born to Win, Law and Disorder, 
and Love and Passion. 


JAN PROCHAZKA—the most prolific 
scriptwriter of the 1960's, who used 
his influence with President Antonin 
Novotny to help his colleagues in 
the studios when they got in trouble. 
He was best known for scripts for 
Carriage to Vienna and Night of the 
Bride. He died shortly after the 
invasion, having been banned from 
all work as one of the leading 
“counterrevolutionaries.” 


ALFRED RADOK—the leading genius 
of the modern Czech stage, the 
creator of Magic Lantern for EXPO 
1958 in Brussels, and the mentor of 
such directors as Milos Forman and 
lvan Passer. Radok made only a few 
films, owing to constant squabbles 
with the party apparat. But one of 
them, The Distant Journey, released 
only some 15 years after it was made 
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both Hollywood and Prague— 
falls against totalitarian ideology. 
Milos Forman puts it most suc- 
cinctly, and his words also answer 
the  often-expressed question 
about how in the name of heaven 
it was possible for so many flow- 
ers to blossom so suddenly on the 
Stalinist desert of Barrandov: 


As soon as it happens that in a 
system of nationalized film, which 
has placed art over money, artistic 
considerations cease to be con- 
trolled in the name of a single 
ideology, you have the most ideal 
the most humanistic setup that 


in 1949, is one of the best films ever 
made in Czechoslovakia. He died in 
exile in 1976. 


EVALD SCHORM—the “philosopher” 
of the New Wave, who directed— 
among other films—-Courage for 
Every Day and End of a Priest, both 
shown in the West. From 1968 
through 1975, he directed only opera 
and stage plays. In the current year, 
he has been permitted to shoot a 
short documentary. 


OTAKAR VAVRA—the founder of 
cinema as art in Czechoslovakia. His 
The Guild of the Maids of Kutna 
Hora won the Venice Festival award 
in 1938, but he is largely unknown 
in the West. 


FRANTISEK VLACIL—a filmmaker 
whose greatest success to date is 
Marketa Lazarova, a vast picture 
about a gang of medieval robbers. 
Since the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, he has been allowed to 
shoot only a few children’s films. 


JIRI WEISS—a director of the older 
generation, best known in the West 
for Ninety in the Shade, a Czech- 
British coproduction. He lives in exile 
in New York. 


Book Reviews 


filmmakers can dream of. When- 
ever nationalized film has not 
achieved such decontrol, it is 
worse than the commercial sys- 
tem, because in the latter you at 
least aren’t under the eagle-eye 
of ideological censorship, although 
it does tend to come up with some 
producers there, too. Anyway, 
there is always the chance that 
you will find some fool who will 
let you have the money you need. 
(CWF, p. 234) 


This conclusion is reiterated— 
not surprisingly—by many other 
Czech directors. What may be sur- 
prising to some Western leftists is 
that it is also the conclusion of 
one of their own number—Lina- 
say Anderson. Here he speaks to 
Liehm: 


! really . . . think that the condi- 
tions under which films were made 
in your country had every chance 
of becoming the best in the world. 
In many ways they already were. 
But at the same time, | kept feel- 
ing that it could all be destroyed 
overnight, by a single gesture, and 
that what would remain wouldn't 
leave even a limited possibility, 
not even a hope. Here [i.e., in the 
West], for the most part, condi- 
tions are incomparably worse than 
the ones to which you have be- 
come accustomed. But no matter 
what happens, no matter how bad- 
ly one fails, there will always be a 
chance, or at least a hope. That is 
the main difference. (CWF, p. 413) 


These words spoken by a West- 
erner in 1970 are, in my opinion, 
an exact and unfortunately pro- 
phetic diagnosis of what has 
evolved in Czechoslovakia. 


IT IS INTERESTING that Ander- 
son’s closing emphasis is on 
“hope,” a word that is so sympto- 


matic of Eastern thinking. Alex- 
ander Dovzhenko was one who 
clung to hope, but not much of it 
remained to him by the time he 
died—of heart failure, at the age 
of 62, in 1956. His diaries, finely 
translated and pieced together by 
Mr. Carynnyk from differing and 
heavily edited Soviet sources (the 
only sources we have) make illumi- 
nating reading, in more ways than 
one. | wonder what must have 
been in all those passages omitted 
by the Soviet editors, if, in what is 
left of the original diaries, there is 
so much hatred for the “reliable 
comrades” in the Soviet film bu- 
reaucracy and party apparatus. 
The sweetest term the gentle Dov- 
zhenko has for them is “flunkies,”’ 
but there is a great variety of 
others: “mercenaries,” “party 
hacks,” “wretches,” “brutes for 
whom ‘issuing orders means curs- 
ing,’” “cut-throats,” “know-noth- 
ings,” “heartless men of ambition 
who seem to be ‘thought up by a 
malicious — satirist,’’”’ “‘lackeys,” 
“boors ‘whose compliments sound 
like condemnations,’” “idiots,” 
“dog-turds.” As | look back on this 
inventory it seems to me there are 
no more synonyms left. But no— 
there is one which occurs most 
often on the poet’s pages. This 
word is “pigs,” which coincident- 
ally is the present-day American 
Slang word for “policeman.” Mr. 


2 Alexander Dovzhenko (1894-1956) was the 
most famous Ukrainian director and, along 
with Sergei Eisenstein and Vsevolod Pudovkin, 
one of the three greatest directors of the 
Soviet era of the Russian cinema. Usually 
regarded as an Old Bolshevik, he in fact 
seems to have fought against the revolution— 
at least for a time—but later embraced it 
wholeheartedly. From the very early days, his 
career was marked by conflicts with the 
Soviet establishment. His classic Earth (1930) 
was attacked by the Kremlin’s ‘‘folk poet” 
Dem’yan Bednyy as “counterrevolutionary,” 
and his next film, /van (1932), was denounced 
as “fascist and pantheistic” and guilty of 
“biologism and Spinozism’’—whatever that 
may be. In any case, the film was quickly 
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Stoil could have his metapho 
here, this time a defensible one. 


Dovzhenko’s sufferings, bot} 
human in general and artistic ir 
particular, opened his eyes tc 
much that was officially hushed ur} 
during his lifetime.” The following 
is a synopsis of an unfinished story 
jotted down in his diary in 1942: 


Describe the tribunal. It was madé 
by unknown carpenters from some 
special wood. They must have put 
a spell on it, no one could speak 
the truth. Brave men would get up 
on it to speak, but some force 
would skew their tongues every 
time, and they would leave the tri- 
bunal in consternation. As soon as 
they had stepped down, everything 
would be the same again. No 
doubt about it, that tribunal was 
bewitched. It made everyone speak 
in the same way. Some people 
were changed beyond recogni- 
tion when they stood on the be- 
witched spot. Hence the shorthand. 
recordings of their speeches had 
to be corrected. They resembled: 
real speeches as much as a log re- 
sembles a living tree. (p. 59) 


Lucky for Dovzhenko that they, 
did not find his manuscript that 
year. And there is much more. 
“He died an innocent man, but at’ 
the given stage or sector of time: 
the execution was correct” (p. 92). 


removed from circulation. Schors (1939) was 
badly marred by Stalin’s personal intervention, | 
which resulted in the hero’s resembling the 
Generalissimo more than the historical 
partisan leader, Schors. The wartime 
documentary, Ukraine in Flames, was 

attacked for ‘‘nationalism’’ and suppressed by 
the Commissar of Internal Affairs, L. P. 

Beriya; Dovzhenko himself was forbidden 

ever to return to his native Ukraine or to the 
Kiev studios. His next film, Chronicle of 
Flaming Years, was banned by Stalin before 

it had gotten beyond script form. Dovzhenko’s ~ 
only postwar film, Michurin (1947), is hardly 
recognizable as the work of the man who 

made Earth, Arsenal, and Aerograd, three of 
the few masterpieces of early Soviet cinema. 


1943, this was hardly an inno- 
ent political irony, especially 
hen topped off by another hereti- 
al wisecrack: “G. [after hearing 
he statement about the correct 
xecution] laughed his dialectical 
aughter.” Beria, the “evil mon- 
ter’ (entry of 1945), appears 
often, and Stalin, the ominous 
protector” of the ‘erring national- 
t’ Dovzhenko, is almost omni- 
present. In an entry of 1945 he is 


apostrophized in the following 
ay: 
y dear comrade Stalin. . . . | for- 


give you. For | am a part of the 
ation. | am still greater than you. 
Being very small, | forgive you 
our pettiness and evil, for you 
oo are imperfect, no matter how 


ardently people may pray to you. . 


pp. 113-14) 


Solzhenitsyn was sent to the 
amps for much less. 

And yet this man, deprived of 
any love for the people who were 

and still are, as many of us 
now from personal experience— 
the rulers of Soviet film industry 
(and who, after all, are merely a 
Species of the genus that is the 
ruler of the Soviet state), this 
knowledgeable intellectual —_—re- 
tained an embarrassingly naive 
faith in mythologies and mytholog- 
ical saints. He never faltered in his 
admiration for the “great Lysen- 
ko,” he faithfully revered Lenin,’ 
Ihe saw the “new Soviet Man” in 
every laborer who happened not 
to be drunk during a Dovzhenko 
ilepiphany, and in every sexy lass, 


| 


for like all aging lyrical poets, he 


| 
| 


3 Though his attitude toward Lenin is, in 
iplaces, comically ambivalent, as in this 
dream of 1956: ‘‘... had a strange dream: 
Lenin was kissing and embracing me.... 
Evidently | will be in trouble” (p. 264). 
| almost feel tempted to a Stoilian 
interpretation: Lenin as Judas. 
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seems to have been abnormally 
susceptible to young feminine 
charms. While he had no illusions 
about Soviet postwar military jus- 
tice in the Ukraine (somewhat like 
Hemingway in A Farewell to Arms, 
he viewed its administrators as 
“ignorant . . . young fellows’”— 
p. 79*), and while he was more 
than aware of the near-genocidal 
banning of thousands upon thou- 
sands of Ukrainians and POW’s to 
Siberia, he was still capable not 
only of raving about communism 
but of identifying it with “love, 
compassion and brotherhood” (p. 
190). In fact, he was a religionist 
of sorts who had no trouble recon- 
ciling in his mind the reality of the 
Church with its ideal image. In his 
Opinions of Stalin and the Cardi- 
nals of red bureaucracy, there is 
something of John Hus; but he 
was no Luther—he was rather an 
intellectual St. Francis of Assissi 
of Marxism. 

When it came to art, however, 
there was no trace of idealistic 
naiveté. True, he occasionally 
mentions socialist realism, and, in 
his sketches for films (mostly 
never realized), he uses some of 
its clichés—like pretty female 
shock-workers seducing enthusi- 
astic tractorists. But innocent as 
he probably was of any Western 
scholarly criticism of socialist real- 
ist concepts, he wrote in his diary 
(on October 15, 1954) the most 
accurate analysis of the disease: 


Because | was an artist | thought 
in images. .. . A multitude of col- 
orless petty people gradually and 
methodically convinced me that / 
am “mistaken”... . 1 submitted 
to them with great reluctance. 


4 Hemingway wrote: ‘‘They were all young 
men and... had the beautiful detachment 
and devotion to stern justice of men dealing 
in death without being in any danger of it.” 


qhe 


They hated me... . In the end / 
gave in... .1 began to think in 
ideas, assignments, and plans. ! 
knew with documented accuracy 
where my Eugeni Onegin, my Taras 
Bulba, and my King Lear were to 
come in the plan. | have many 
ideas. They’re all beautiful and no- 
ble, and they live in my mind... . 
Only the images have deserted 
me. My beloved native images 
have turned away from me... . 
(p. 245) 


This is a dirge, a lament for a 
talent murdered by nonartistic in- 
truders; one day before Dovzhen- 
ko’s death the lament turns into a 
cry of hatred, and socialist realism 
becomes simply the “realism of 
petty reptiles” (p. 270). | believe 
that this death-bed definition can 
hardly be refuted even by whole 
divisions of Soviet-bloc literary 
theoreticians, wining, dining, and 
congressing over the mystery of 
20th-century art’s stillborn child. 


TO THE younger Czechoslovak di- 
rectors, less religious and more ra- 
tional, socialist realism has never 
been a problem: it has been 
viewed simply as a whip used by 
flunkies on creatures who dis- 
pleased Maecenas. In Liehm’s in- 
terviews, the term hardly appears 
at all, and when it does, then only 
in the confessions of some of the 
oldsters. But even they woke up 
after the shock therapy of the 
1950’s. As Jiri Weiss recounts: 


| realized that a director, no mat- 
ter how good his intentions, can- 
not and must not serve directly 
political aims. It is all very beauti- 
ful to want to become a weapon, a 
spokesman, for great ideas; but 
in the end a person simply be- 
comes a megaphone of someone 
who declares himself the sole 
spokesman. (CWF, p. 66) 
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Ree eee 


This, to Some ears, may sound 
like a heretical antisocialist senti- 
ment, but it is only a realization 
of the old truism that an artist is 
a singer, not a _ loudspeaker. 
Among the many themes that run 
through Liehm’s books, one of 
the strangest is the stubbornness 
with which some Western leftists 
cling to the loudspeaker function 
and to the pinkwashing methods of 
parlor academicism, refusing to 
listen to the voices of experience. 
The flunkies make Dovzhenko, an 
ardent Communist, into an enemy 
of the people because he _ por- 
trayed the wartime Ukraine as he 
saw it, not as the propagandists 
thought he ought to see it (again 
Hemingway comes to mind, al- 
though as far as | know Dovzhenko 
never read Hemingway); the Czech 
directors, most of whom were con- 
vinced socialists—some even par- 
ty members—and a few, nonpoliti- 
cal humanists, were often accused 
by Western Marxists of similar sins 
and for similar reasons. When 
Frantisek Vlacil’s The White Dove, 
a polished work of subtle but es- 
sentially establishment peace- 
propaganda, was selected for 
showing at the Venice Festival in 
1960, the selection “was one of 
the arguments used by the Italian 
left wing” in their “attack against 
the festival and its management.” 
The Italian comrades argued that 
“the management gave preference 
to a ‘‘nonpolitical fantasy” over Jiri 
Weiss’s Nazi-occupation drama, 
Romeo, Juliet and the Darkness 
(which, ironically, was at that time 
under fire in Czechoslovakia as 
“Zionist propaganda”). “It put our 
delegation in an odd light,” says 
Viacil. “The right-wing press stood 
behind the film, whereas the left- 
wing press—although 
condemn The White Dove outright 
—still... .” (CWF, p. 173) 

And so it goes on, this dispute 


it didn’t 


between the Innocents Abroad in a 
Socialist Wonderland and the in- 
habitants of Socialist Reality. In 
France, Vera Chytilova’s almost 
exemplary socialist, back-to-hon- 
est-work fable, The Ceiling, faces 
arguments like: ‘They shouldn’t 
make that kind of film. It under- 
mines people’s faith in socialism. 
If that is the way it really is, then 
none of it is worth it all” (p. 241). 
Hotel for Strangers, by Antonin 
Masa, one of the most politically- 
minded directors and scriptwriters 
of the New Wave (Courage for 
Every Day; Wandering; Looking 
Back), is attacked in the typical 
terminology of Dovzhenko’s dog- 
turds for a “lack of commitment, 
for escapism” (p. 259). And this 
is the Western experience of Pavel 
Juracek (Josef Kilian): 


/ spent some time in France. Pro- 
gressive people there did a great 
deal for our film at a time when it 
seemed that people at home would 
destroy it completely. We traveled 
to the movie theatres, particularly 
in the rural areas; and there they 
sat, Communists and non-Commu- 
nists, all dressed up, hoping that 
they would finally get a look at so- 
cialism and at people who came 
from socialism. It was pretty em- 
barrassing most of the time. They 
were very disappointed; they were 
angry with us. | felt | ought to help 
them, somehow; but then / said to 
myself, No, then they’d find out 
how things really are—they’d see 
that their naive ideas are simply 
headed back into the fifties. (CWF, 
Deo Lsy 


One can hardly wonder that 
such confrontations of Dichtung 
und Warheit produce provocative 
reactions. Liehm poses a question: 
“There is the popular claim of 
Western left-wing or radical critics 
that the best Czechoslovak films 
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are essentially bourgeois.” Ivar 
Passer answers, heatedly: | 
| 
That, in my opinion, is another ex 
ample of Western snobbism. . . : 
What is the epitome of petty bour 
geois morality? The extreme tha 
you naturally will find at the bot 
tom, at the very beginning: fas 
cism. And | would be tremendous 
ly interested in which is closer t¢ 
fascism—one of [Jean-Luc] God 
ard’s recent films, or Czech films 
... Every fascism starts out look 
ing leftist, or at least very radical 
Ultraradical. (CWF, pp. 382-83) 


Anyone who has taken the trou. 
ble to study fascist art—or wa: 
forced to study it as an Untertar 
of the Nazi Reich—knows how ac’ 
curate these strong words are. Bu’ 
who, among the Western intellec. 
tuals of leftist leanings, has taker 
that trouble or was forced to take 
it? No, it is obviously fruitless te 
quarrel with Innocents in Wonder 
land. “They don’t even have a vo" 
cabulary for some things yet,’ 
sighs Passer, and Forman sums i: 
up: “I don’t argue about certair 
things anymore. | know that a per’ 
son who hasn’t seen some things 
and some contents from close up! 
for himself, simply cannot com: 
prehend them” (p. 229). 


Most of what | have quoted sc 
far sounds like pronouncements 0% 
people who, in the true Hussite 
tradition, have found the truth anc 
are prepared to defend it or, ij 
defense becomes impossible, tc 
let themselves be silenced anc 
persecuted rather than recant 
Some did indeed defend it and 
rather than recant, ended up ir 
exile (Forman, Passer, Kadar 
Weiss, Radok, Jasny, Barabas. 
Nemec) or as unemployed former 
filmmakers or laborers (Helge, 
Chytilova, Krumbachova, Juracek, 


Schorm). This, we hear, is the bit- 
er tragedy, rooted in the fact that 
ilm, the most expensive art, by its 
ery nature generates a much 
breater amount of conformism and 
Hownright toadyism than arts 

hose practitioners need only a 
ben and a piece of paper to pro- 
Huce finished works. 

Joseph Goebbels, among other 
hings the cinema mogul of the 
hird Reich, seems to have known 
is film people. In an _ impor- 
ant speech taken down in short- 
and and quoted by filmmaker 
eit Harlan (The Jew Suss) in his 
autobiography, Goebbels reacted 
o the complaints of some scien- 
ists who felt insulted by the dis- 
parity between their incomes and 
hose of the film people: 


hat a misery! These heroes of the 
spirit deserved at least the same 
ewards which | was lavishing on 
he gang of film people whose 
boss | am and whom ! provided 

ith medals and honors, with 

oney and with all possible kinds 
of facilities. . . . You should see 
these ladies and gentlemen, 
should we not be here one day. 
They all have eaten our bread— 
they even forced themselves to our 
able ... but then, | am perfectly 
sure about this, they wouid be the 
first to force themselves on the 
new masters and to maintain they 
had always been good anti-fascists. 
And as for the money and the hon- 
ors, well, they were “forced” to 
accept them.° 
This observation of the late 
Propaganda Minister has stuck in 
my mind, so it is with mixed feel- 
ings that | read in the interview 
with Mac Fric (under the Nazis he 
changed his once fashionable, 


5 Veit Harlan, /m Schatten meiner Filme 
(In the Shadow of My Films), Gitersloh, 
Sigbert Mohn Verlag, 1966, pp. 6-7. 
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English-sounding nickname to the 
neutral Martin and later retained 
the change under the Commu- 
nists) how he would like to make a 
film about Lidice, the village which 
was annihilated (with all men over 
the age of 15 shot) at the time 
when this same Fric was directing 
movies for the Nazi-controlled, 
state-owned UFA company in Ber- 
lin. “Lidice should be my memo- 
rial,” says he. Well, let bygones be 
bygones. | do not criticize him for 
what he once did or what he later 
said; my maxim has become never 
to criticize people for behavior in 
situations | have not been in, for 
who knows how | would have be- 
haved. But Fric is symptomatic of 
something which occurs not infre- 
quently among the masters of the 
expensive illusion. Jiri Weiss rec- 
ollects a traumatic experience he 
had shortly after Munich: 


A Czech director by the name of 
Binovec called a halt to all shoot- 
ing when | came on his set. He 
announced that he wasn’t going 
to shoot a foot of film as long as 
“that Jew” stayed on the set. /'I/ 
never forget the immobile faces 
of the workers, the staff, the ac- 
tors ... not a single one of them 
stood up for me with so much as 
a word. When | returned to Czech- 
oslovakia after the war, | worked 
with the same cameraman who 
had been working with Binovec 
that day. He never mentioned it. 
And deep in my heart, | had to 
smile. | was wiser by then, after 
all; and | was slower in passing 
judgment. (CWF, p. 59) 


This, to me, is the wisdom of ex- 
perience. 

Yet, it is bitter. So much in 
Liehm’s Closely Watched Films 
reminds me of the scene de- 
scribed in Lillian Hellman’s 
Scoundrel Times in which Clifford 
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Odets first boasts of his intention 
to show the “bastards” on the 
Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities “the face of a radical man,” 
and then, vis-a-vis the Committee, 
breaks down and apologizes for his 
beliefs. The bitter fact is that Jiri 
Menzel, who not so long ago re- 
fused to sit on a film jury with the 
Soviet delegate, has apologized for 
his Dovzhenkian ‘‘mistakes” and 
now embellishes socialist realist 
fairy tales with his considerable 
craftsmanship. God knows, | do 
not hold it against him—for | went 
into exile precisely to avoid the 
possibility of being broken and the 
resulting necessity of doing things 
| would hate to do. But one cannot 
help feeling sad. Sad for script- 
writer-producer Jan Prochazka, 
the “arch-counterrevolutionary,” 
who was watched over by the se- 
cret police in his hospital bed 
when he was dying of cancer be- 
cause the comrades “wanted to 
make sure he wasn’t pretending” 
(p. 142), and whose partner of 
many, many films, director Karel 
Kachyna, has forced himself suc- 
cessfully on the new masters of 
Barrandov, seemingly without 
much of a sense of loyalty to the 
memory of his dead and cisgraced 
friend. In 1968, Zbynek Brynych 
(And the Fifth Horseman Is Fear) 
made the following pronounce- 
ments to Liehm: ‘| have made a 
program [i.e., principle] of having 
my say about” the “era of extreme 
injustice” in which | ‘am still liv- 
ing... . | probably won’t be chang- 
ing programs. .. . | shall always 
work with national subject mat- 
ters” (p. 106). It is something of 
a bitter commentary on these vows 
that the same Brynych in 1972 
made a film about the French For- 
eign Legion which was shot on a 
desert in the Soviet Union, and in 
1975 engaged in concocting a 
movie soap opera that white- 
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washes the notorious Communist- 
establishment prison guards in 
Czechoslovakia. And what about 
Vavra, the dean of Czech ‘direc- 
tors, who told Liehm: 


| am sorry that over the years | 
have found myself in situations in 
which | was not doing my job well: 
/, too, fell victim to prevailing cur- 
rents, pressures and depressions, 
and it was all the worse for me 
because | recognized them better 
than others who were Jess experi- 
enced. (CWF, p. 32) 


Shortly after this cautious self- 
analysis, Vavra left for the Soviet 
Union to make Soko/ovo, an amal- 
gam of excellent battle scenes 
(which he obviously savored) and 
of crudely toadyish political.scenes 
(which he, | suspect, directorally 
sabotaged—they look like very 
bad  thimble-theatre, perhaps 
Vavra’s subtle revenge for the re- 
currence of the ‘pressures and 
depressions”). 


THIS, TO ME, is the deepest trag- 
edy of art in the Soviet orbit; not 
that people are exiled or silenced 
—hbecause then they retain at 


least their human integrity—but 
that they are broken into submis- 
sion which, since so many of the 
victims are my friends, | hesitate 
to call by the label Vojtech Jasny 
uses: “| just can’t take part in the 
prostitution that everyone will 
have to submit to” (CWF, p. 132). 
The bitterness is only slightly al- 
leviated by the fact that not all 
have submitted, as yet, and by the 
cathartic effect of the evidence 
that some clearly saw what was 
coming. Juracek, for instance said 
to Liehm in occupied Prague in 
1969: “Do you know what we are 
going to be, no matter how much 
we try to look like martyrs today? 
Quislings. . . .” (p. 314) 

There is, of course, always 
hope. For some it is very real, as 
for Milos Forman, the Oscar win- 
ner for One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest, which crowned his old de- 
termination to answer the Stalinist 
detractors of the New Wave not 
with declarations and manifests 
but with a triumph in the West. 
He had told me about this decision 
in New York in 1969, during the 
first counteroffensive of the flunk- 
ies. In 1976, after it had become 
clear that One Flew... would be a 
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success, he asked me _ happily: 
“Isn't it really a Czech film?” 

For most of the others, however, 
the hope is very dim, lost in a dis- 
tant future when very likely we 
won't be alive any more. The epi-: 
taph for the Czechoslovak New 
Wave was written by Vladislav 
Vancura (quoted in Closely 
Watched Films by Jan Schmidt), a’ 
prewar Communist writer and film: 
maker who was “physically liqui- 
dated”’ by the Nazis and who post- 
humously provided the New Wave’ 
with two of its best productions, 
Menzel’s Capricious Summer and/ 
Vlacil’s Marketa Lazarova: 


Honesty goes to the dogs, and var-. 
ious figments are lauded to the’ 
heavens. To the devil with it all! It’ 
appears that Truth has jost its’ 
shoes and limps lamely away, fol-' 
lowing Lie, of which the folksaying’ 
has it that a Lie is short-legged. 
No need to worry about Lie: she: 
won't get lost. (CWF, p. 330) 


All | can hope is that Vancura 
was mistaken. But was he? John: 
Hus, in contrast to him, believed | 
that “Truth prevails.” They bolls 
died martyrs’ deaths. 


New Light on East European Societies 


By David W. Paul 


BOGDAN MIECZKOWSKI: Personal 
and Social Consumption in 
Eastern Europe: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
East Germany. New York, Praeger, 
1975. 

IVAN VOLGYES, Ed.: Political 
Socialization in Eastern Europe: A 
Comparative Framework. New 
York, Praeger, 1975. 
ALEXANDER MATEJKO: Social 
Change and Stratification in 
Eastern Europe: An Interpretive 
Analysis of Poland and Her 
\Neighbors. New York, Praeger, 
1974. 


IT IS difficult to say exactly when 
the “behavioral revolution” in 
‘Communist studies began, but it is 
‘clear that we are now well into it.’ 
\Empirical studies of Communist 
societies have by no means caused 
jthe demise of traditional area 
‘studies, as some predicted they 
pmight, but the new approaches 
|have clearly proven their viability 
‘in a field of knowledge which until 
relatively recently was limited by 
the predominant assumptions and 
‘methodologies. Thanks to studies 
‘using these new approaches, we 
jhave now begun to assemble a 


| 1 For a discussion of behavioralism and its 
‘application to Communist studies, see the 

leditor’s introductory essay in Roger E. Kanet, 
'Ed., The Behavioral Revolution and 
Communist Studies, New York, The Free 
Press, 1971, pp. 1 ff. 


much clearer picture than we had 
previously of the social forces at 
work under the surface of several 
East European societies. These 
forces had been largely obscured 
in the image of totalitarianism so 
prevalent in the Western scholar- 
ship of the “pre-behavioral” era. 
Now, the new studies have drawn 
our attention to the importance of 
social structure and of patterns of 
differentiation and mobility in so- 
cialist society—not only as sub- 
jects highly interesting in them- 
selves but also as possible bases 
for explaining the successes and 
failures of Communist regimes. 
One critical factor in the devel- 
opment of the new studies has 
been the availability of data gen- 
erated from several sources previ- 


2 Despite the still uncertain position—and 
even occasional suppression—of the social 
sciences, an impressive amount of information 
has emerged from several East European 
countries, especially Poland. Foremost in this 
respect has been the work of sociologists. 
See John S. Shippee, ‘Empirical Sociology in 
the Eastern European Communist Party- 
States,” in Jan F. Triska, Ed., Communist 
Party-States: Comparative and International 
Studies, Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1969, pp. 
282-336; Eduard Urbanek, ‘‘Sociology in 
Czechoslovakia,” Socia/ Research (New York), 
Spring 1970, pp. 129-46; C. G. A. Bryant, 
“Sociology and Socialism in Poland—A View 
from the West,” ibid., Spring 1972, pp. 
102-33; J. Rezler, ‘The Rebirth of Sociology 
in Hungary,” East European Quarterly 
(Boulder, Col.), June 1974, pp. 223-29; and 
the special section, ‘‘Sociology in Eastern 
Europe,” in Acta Sociologica (Copenhagen), 
No. 1, 1973, pp. 23-82. 
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ously nonexistent or unreliable. 
These include official statistics, 
not yet perfectly accurate or de- 
pendably comparable from one 
country to another but nonetheless 
far more useful than the statistics 
available two decades ago; data 
gathered by participants in scho- 
larly exchange programs and proj- 
ects carried out by cross-national 
research teams; and the increas- 
ingly more sophisticated studies 
by East European social scientists 
themselves.’ 

Still, it must be admitted that 
generating “hard” data about the 
socialist world is often a frustrat- 
ing task. The Western social scien- 
tist finds himself obliged to work 
with materials that are frequently 
incomplete, second- and _ third- 
hand, or only peripherally related 
to the subject under study.’ The 
methodologies developed for use 
in open societies must be adapted 
to the imperfections in the avail- 
able data. Particular care must be 
taken to avoid confusing facts and 
assumptions. Conclusions must be 
stated with considerable modesty 
befitting the “softness” of the 
data, and predictions can be made 
only with the greatest of caution. 

The three books under review 


SS 


3 The problems involving data have been 
discussed by many authors. See, inter alia, 
Paul R. Shoup, “Comparing Communist 
Nations: Prospects for an Empirical 
Approach,” in Kanet, op. cit., pp. 15-47. 
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demonstrate some of the virtues 
as well as some of the limitations 
of the empirical trend. All three 
belong, in one sense or another, 
to the behavioral genre. All are de- 
signed around reasonably system- 
atic models of scientific inquiry, 
and all are based on types of data 
which were not readily available 
to the scholars of the “pre-behav- 
ioral” era. Each contributes in its 
own way to our understanding of 
the social dynamics at work in the 
countries under study. 


OF THE THREE, Mieczkowski’s 
Personal and Social Consumption 
in Eastern Europe is the most mod- 
est in its purpose. The author as- 
sumes that consumption, as he 
puts it, “constitutes an ultimate 
desirable goal” and therefore must 
be accorded as much atterition as 
production in any attempt to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of economic 
systems. He postulates a direct 
relationship between levels of con- 
sumption and labor productivity, 
arguing that recent policies in 
three of the countries covered— 
Poland, East Germany, and Hun- 
gary—have succeeded in raising 
labor productivity through the in- 
centive of more consumer goods 
for the worker. In fact, Mieczkow- 
ski argues that the necessarily 
higher investments in the con- 
sumer-goods sector in these coun- 
tries in the past few years have 
come at no apparent cost to pro- 
duction in the capital sector. 

The author takes special care 
to note the impact upon consump- 
tion of planning policies, invest- 
ment, foreign trade, and income 
distribution. Thus, not only has he 
provided us with a useful com- 
pendium of aggregate consump- 
tion statistics, but he has also set 
his analysis of consumption within 
the broader picture of economic 
development. 


Mieczkowski is aware of several 
difficulties. He notes numerous 
discrepancies in the available data 
and has sought to check these by 
means of his own careful compu- 
tations. He demonstrates the for- 
mulas by which he does this, warn- 
ing us that many of his statistics 
are “only approximations.” He has 
devoted much more attention to 
Poland than to any of the other 
three countries, and the data that 
he presents are not always cross- 
nationally comparable. Moreover, 
he does not adequately discuss 
the distribution patterns of con- 
sumption within the individual 
countries. Only in the Polish case 
does he show a breakdown of con- 
Sumption by social groups, and 
here his statistics divide the popu- 
lation into only two strata: blue- 
collar and white-collar workers. 
These are all rather minor short- 
comings, however, in a work that 
provides an illuminating picture 
of consumption in East-Central 
Europe based on an impressive 
number of statistical sources. 


THE VOLUME edited by Ivan Vol- 
gyes is the most problematic of 
the three books, for it deals rather 
sketchily with a subject of great 
complexity. The book was an out- 
growth of a panel discussion at the 
1972 annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association. 
It brings together individual coun- 
try studies by Otto Ule (Czechoslo- 
vakia), Arthur M. Hanhardt, Jr. 
(the German Democratic Republic 
—GDR), lvan Volgyes (Hungary), 
Joseph R. Fiszman (Poland), and 
Trond Gilberg (Romania), all of 
whom seek to develop themes and 
test hypotheses set forth in Vol- 
gyes’ introductory essay. 

The editor’s conceptual frame- 
work is a useful statement of the 
central problem of political social- 
ization in socialist countries. Vol- 
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gyes has drawn his basic terminol’ 
ogy from Western scholars suck 
as Hyman, Dawson, and Prewitt! 
but he points out the special na: 
ture of socialization in the contex’ 
of the Communist regimes’ pur’ 
poseful efforts to develop a new 


“socialist man.” There is little 
Originality in his survey of the 
agencies of socialization, but the 
distinction between informal struc: 
tures (family, peer groups, 
churches), formal — structures 
(party, mass organizations, 
schools, the military), and media 
instruments is well drawn. | 

The contributors, for the most 
part, adhere reasonably well to the 
conceptual framework proposed by 
Volgyes. In this respect, the vol- 
ume succeeds where many collec- 
tive projects fail: the individual 
papers treat the same general 
problems, thus providing a well-. 
balanced, if implicit, basis for 
cross-national comparison. (Fisz-. 
man’s chapter is the lone excep- 
tion. It is by no means devoid of! 
interesting and original proposi-: 
tions, but the author has unfortu- 
nately ignored Volgyes’s outing 
and eschewed a direct discussion’ 
of the formal and informal struc-: 
tures.) 

Most of the contributors ac-. 
knowledge the tentativeness of! 
their judgments regarding the in-- 
dividual regimes’ effectiveness in! 
carrying out their goals of social- 
ization. Gilberg cautiously assesses: 
the Romanian effort as “‘a modified! 
success at best.” Interestingly, the’ 
conclusion reached by Hanhardt’ 
suggests that the GDR_ has: 
achieved the greatest relative’ 
progress toward creating a social- 
ist mentality among its citizenry. 
Ulc’s conclusions, forcefully (if: 
unempirically) argued, suggest: 
that Czechoslovakia has been the 
least successful—not surprisingly 
So, given the bitter disillusionment 


the populace with the policies 
the eight years since the Prague 
bring. 

As the volume’s subtitle indi- 
tes, the authors present their 
yntributions as only a preliminary 
amework for examining political 
dcialization in Eastern Europe. 
ilberg suggests several tasks for 
ture researchers: studies of the 
amily as socializing agent, ethnic 
inorities and their place in the 
ocialization process, and mass 
ssponse to the symbols purveyed 
y the elites. One can hope, as 
ilberg does, that future research 
ossibilities will enable scholars 
5 pursue studies of these prob- 
>ms in depth, but under the cur- 
ent political circumstances the 
utlook is not encouraging. 

Indeed, much groundwork is 
ecessary before we can even go 
ignificantly beyond the rough 
utline presented in the Volgyes 

jolume. Specific aspects of value- 
lormation and mass political be- 
havior have not been explored in 
lletail. We are therefore lacking a 
Jolid base of empirical data fo- 
used on the role and impact of 
Individual agencies such as the 
kchool, youth organizations, and 
he family. Such works as Fisz- 
Inan’s Revolution and Tradition in 
People’s Poland and Susan Wood- 
Wward’s thesis on education for 
pelf-management in Croatian sec- 
pndary schools are a good start.* 
However, the subject of family so- 
ialization patterns—a_ critical 
matter about which we know al- 
Jmost nothing—is indispensable to 
Jany serious analysis of value-for- 


| 4 Joseph R. Fiszman, Revolution and 


Wradition in People’s Poland; Education and 
lKocialization, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
‘Jniversity Press, 1972; Susan Lampland 

oodward, ‘Training for Self-Management 
Patterns of Authority in Yugoslav Secondary 
| Schools,’’ unpublished PhD dissertation, 
\Princeton University, 1974. 
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mation. The contributors to the 
Volgyes volume realize the impor- 
tance of the family but are unable 
to make any substantial judgments 
on the family’s role in political so- 
cialization.° 


FALLING somewhere between 
Mieczkowski’s modesty successful 
study and the as yet visionary 
schema of the Volgyes volume is 
Alexander Matejko’s Social Change 
and Stratification in Eastern 
Europe. Despite the promise of the 
title, most of the book deals exclu- 
sively with Poland; only the first 
two chapters present much infor- 
mation about other East European 
societies. One must, therefore, 
question the validity of the numer- 
ous propositions offered as gener- 
alizations relevant to all of Eastern 
Europe. 

In the case of Poland, Matejko’s 
data are indeed persuasive.° His 
tables show educational patterns, 
consumption expenditures, causes 
of worker dissatisfaction, and lei- 
sure-time activities according to 
social groupings, and they provide 
many other significant statistical 
tidbits. Elsewhere, one interesting 
qualitative argument not often 
heard in the West is that there 
exists a great deal of resentment 
and distrust on the part of most 
Polish blue-collar workers toward 


5 Volgyes hypothesizes that the effect of 
family values on the political outlook of 
children, paramount in the earliest years of 
the child’s development, begins to diminish 
as the child is exposed to influences outside 
the family, eventually succumbing to outside 
influences as the child grows to maturity. 
This interesting proposition would require 
years of research to be proven, and the many 
possible ramifications present a titillating 
research challenge. However, the likelihood 
of actually carrying out such a project— 
especially on a cross-national scale, and by 
Western social scientists—seems remote. 

6 Much of Matejko’s data is drawn from 
the author’s own first-hand research carried 
out during his sociological career in Poland 
between 1956 and 1968. 
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the intelligentsia—a distrust par- 
ticularly centered around the lat- 
ter’s control of culture, entertain- 
ment, and the mass media. 
According to Matejko, blue-collar 
workers do not share the “high- 
brow” tastes of the intelligentsia 
and long for their own forms of 
mass entertainment. 

This book, too, is not without its 
problems. Some of Matejko’s data 
are now more than ten years old, 
yet he presents them as evidence 
of current patterns. In addition, 
the author is not always clear in 
his usage of several key terms that 
occur throughout the book. For ex- 
ample, he refers to blue-collar 
workers as a “class” separate from 
white-collar workers and (presum- 
ably) other groups, but he neither 
clarifies his definition of class nor 
offers an explicit outline of class 
divisions (as opposed to strata 
within any given class). 

These difficulties aside, Social 
Change and Stratification is a work 
of considerable subtlety, well de- 
serving of scholarly attention. It 
follows in what seems to be a very 
promising pattern of social-science 
literature dealing with Eastern 
Europe, namely, studies based on 
much empirical work done in the 
East but written and published 
within the political sanctuary of 
the West. 


IN CONCLUSION, it must be said 
that despite the obvious progress 
that has been made in behavioral 
studies of Communist societies, 
there will probably always be a 
gap between the state of research 
in this field and that in fields re- 
lated to more open societies. It is 
a distant vision, for example, to 
imagine that the future will pro- 
duce a study of political socializa- 
tion in Eastern Europe comparable 
to the work of scholars such as 
Hess and Torney in their study of 
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the socialization process in the 


United States.’ The data with 
which we must work are relatively 
scarce and inconsistent. Our ac- 
cess to most socialist societies is 
still severely limited in spite of the 


7 Robert D. Hess and Judith V. Torney, 
The Development cf Political Attitudes in 
Children, Chicago, Aldine, 1967. 


development of scholarly exchange 
programs. Politically sensitive top- 
ics can be studied only with great 
difficulty—and usually from within 
the confines of Western libraries. 
We are still working out the appro- 
priate methodologies to deal with 
these constraints. Given all these 
problems, we must be satisfied 
with the prospect of fragmentary 


knowledge based partly on int) 
tion, as well as with the inevitak) 
ity of conclusions that are subjef 
to periodic adjustment in the fa 
of new evidence. This is of cour 
true to some extent of social si 
ence in general, but in the field 
Communist studies these co 
straints place a special premiuf 
on analytical modesty. 


Hungary’s Rural Transformation 


By Ivan Volgyes 


LEWIS A. FISCHER and PHILIP E. 
UREN: The New Hungarian Agri- 
cu/ture. Montreal and London, 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
Nhe Fes s 

JENO F. BANGO: Das neue un- 
garische Dorf (The New Hun- 
garian Village). Bern, Verlag 
SOI, 1974. 


IN 1973, a former Hungarian 
citizen who is now a professor at 
an American university returned 
to his native Hungary for his first 
visit since 1956. The professor 
was no naive youngster when he 
left Hungary; indeed, he had been 
one of the leaders of the Hungar- 
ian Peasant Party in the immedi- 
ate postwar years and, among 
other qualifications, could list his 
graduation from the horrors of 
Matyas Rakosi’s jails. The profes- 
sor spent several weeks in Hun- 
gary, during which he made sev- 
eral trips around the country, 


including a visit to his native vil- | even though it has not, as we sha 


lage. After returning to the United 
States, he observed that his visits 
to the Hungarian countryside had 
forced him to conclude that the 
Hungarian authorities since 1956 
seemed to have accomplished 
most of what he and other leaders 
of the Peasant Party had envi- 
sioned for the rural villages, the 
One obvious exception being the 
government’s failure to create the 
type of political system they had 
anticipated. 

Such reactions are not at all 
unusual, for many observers of 
the Hungarian scene return to the 
West with exciting descriptions of 
the rural transformation that has 
taken place in Hungary since the 
end of World War Il. Indeed, this 
dramatic alteration of the entire 
agrarian setting of the country- 
side must rank as one of the out- 
standing accomplishments of the 
Communist regime in Hungary, 
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see, been without its problems. 

Competent Hungarian soci 
scientists have analyzed and de 
picted this process of transformé 
tion in great volume and conside: 
able detail. It is no wonder thé 
the authors of the works reviewe® 
here have been able to perus 
only a small percentage of thé 
literature and have chosen to cor! 
centrate on specific aspects © 
this broad topic. Before examir 
ing their particular contributions 
however, it may be useful first t’ 
sketch in with a broad brush thi 
dimensions of Hungary’s  ruré 
transformation. 

There have been five basi! 
Stages in this process. The first 
lasting from 1945 through 1949 
involved a major land reform, it 
which nearly one million landless 
peasants were given land by the 
government and those with very 
small plots had their acreage ex’ 


anded to five cadastral holds 
about seven acres). The redistri- 
ution of land was followed by a 
ll-fledged collectivization drive 
which private landholding was 
olished, peasants were forced 
to collective farms, the surplus 
ral labor was driven into the 
ities, and the recalcitrants were 
rded into concentration camps. 
this period Hungarian agricul- 
re sank to hitherto unimagi- 
able depths until conditions were 
oderated somewhat by the more 
nient rural policies introduced 
1954 by Imre Nagy. The 
vents of 1956 ushered in a third 
age, lasting until roughly the 
nd of the decade, during which 
he majority of the collectives 
ere permitted to dissolve, others 
ontinued to exist in name only, 
nd only a very few, mostly poor 
ollective farms, actually con- 
inued to operate as units. The 
urth stage of agrarian trans- 
rmation—beginning in 1959 and 
sting through 1967—was char- 
cterized by a comprehensive re- 
ollectivization which encompass- 
d almost all the arable land. 
Ithough the methods of collectiv- 
ation were far more gentle than 
hose used in the early 1950's, 
he end result was the same—a 
ollectivized agricultural sector 
bapable of producing average 
ields no better and no worse 
han those of the collectives in 
he other socialist states. 

A fifth and crucial stage of de- 
velopment in the life of the Hun- 
arian countryside was ushered 
n with the introduction of the 
ew Economic Mechanism on 
anuary 1, 1968. By allowing 
reater freedom of decision- 
aking, by encouraging greater 
pecialization, by forcibly merg- 
ng nonproductive collectives with 
uccessful ones, by increasing the 
ttention paid to the use of house- 
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hold plots, and by allowing the 
collective farms to engage in some 
industrial activity—in short, by 
offering financial rewards to the 
peasantry—the Hungarian gov- 
ernment finally began to play a 
positive role in the transformation 
of the rural community. 


SEVEN YEARS after the introduc- 
tion of the reforms, one can begin 
to measure some of the results. 
On the positive side, there are a 
number of genuine accomplish- 
ments. 

In the first place, the collective 
farms—or at least that third of 
the total which are characterized 
as “good farms’—now produce 
immense quantities of food, with 
yields that for the first time ex- 
ceed those on private and house- 
hold plots. This production brings 
substantial direct benefits to the 
collective farmers in addition to 
affording the collectives new in- 
vestment possibilities. In 1974, 
the average income paid collective 
farmers for their work in collec- 
tive fields was 2,602 _ forints 
(roughly US $130) per month 
versus 2,660 forints for the total 
socialist sector and 2,706 forints 
for wages of industrial workers. 
This means that by devoting even 
minimal additional effort to work- 
ing his household plot, the aver- 
age farmer can attain an income 
considerably higher than the aver- 
age wage in industry. On the 
‘900d farms” the monthly average 
income seems to be above 3,500 
forints.’ In addition, a number of 
collective farms have been quite 
successful in investing their earn- 
ings in ancillary production of in- 
dustrial and agricultural items for 
domestic and even foreign sales. 


EEUU EEE 


1 Statistical Pocket Book of Hungary, 1975, 
Budapest, Statistical Publishing House, 
1975, p. 148. 
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Secondly, a government policy 
of encouraging work on household 
plots? has reaped benefits not 
only for the farmers but for the 
society at large. Some 190,000 
plots produce more than 40 per- 
cent of the country’s vegetables, 
25 percent of the pigs, and 15 
percent of the cattle. For eggs 
the figure would range around 40- 
45 percent, although it could 
easily rise to 60 percent if one 
included all the eggs consumed 
directly by the farmers.’ Through 
the sale of these products in the 
cities, the farmers augment their 
incomes, while the urban popu- 
lation also benefits by enjoying 
abundant supplies of fresh pro- 
duce and meat. 

As a result of these develop- 
ments, the villages are prosper- 
ing, with nearly half of them en- 
joying wealth unprecedented in 
the years of Communist rule.* Dis- 
posable income per rural family 
has grown some 70 percent in the 
decade since 1965.° This in- 
creased personal wealth has cre- 
ated a new upper class within the 
villages and has resulted in the 
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2 The Hungarian government nas expressed 
serious concern since 1970 over the loss of 
the private farmer population. Starting in 
1974, it took steps to assist them by means 
of significant tax concessions, help in 
purchasing small-scale farm machinery, and 
other local measures, which, however, were 
often inadequately planned and 
uncoordinated. 

3 Népszava (Budapest), March 14, 1975, 
and Szévetkezet (Budapest), July 9, 1975. 

4 Gyorgy Enyedi, “‘The Distribution 
[Regionalization] of the Agricultural Area in 
Hungary,” Félcrajzi értesit6 (Budapest), 

No. 1, 1975, pp. 42-44. 

5 Derived from data in Kézponti Statisztikai 
Hivatal, A Lakossag j6vede/me és fogyasztaésa 
(The Income and Consumption of the 
Population), Budapest, Statisztikai Kiad6, 
1965, 1968, and 1974; and consumer price 
indexes published in the Statistical Pocket 
Book of Hungary for the years 1965-75. The 
basis of calculations is percentage growth of 
income of peasant households with both 
single and dual incomes, corrected for stated 
changes in the consumer price index. 
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physical improvement of the vil- 
lages themselves. More than 20,- 
O00 new houses have been built 
since 1965, many of modern A- 
frame or split-level designs con- 
trasting sharply with traditional 
styles. They sport television an- 
tennas and display the newest 
furniture, and in the place of 
Stalls, most now possess garages 
to accommodate nearly 20,000 
new imported Zhiguli automo- 
biles.° Weddings once again are 
lavish, with dowries frequently in- 
cluding a newly-built house and 
even an automobile. 

Along with all these benefits, 
however, the rural transformation 
has also created problems that 
appear to be direct consequences 
of the very process of moderniza- 
tion. In the first place, the differ- 
ence between the poorer and the 
richer agrarian areas has become 
increasingly evident, especially to 
those who live in the poorer re- 
gions and have not yet “made it.” 
Such areas as the Orség, in south- 
western Hungary, have remained 
backward and underdeveloped 
compared to the neighboring re- 
gions of Transdanubia, and their 
populations are disgruntled at the 
lack of government attention and 
the prospect of further neglect 
and decay. 

A second problem is the aging 
of the population of the collective 
farms in general and of the poorer 
collective farms in particular. Ac- 
cording to official sources, about 
80 percent of collective-farm 
members are above 40 years of 
age.’ The cities and towns have 


6 J. Gyori, ‘‘New Style of Living in the 
Village,”” Népszabadsag (Budapest), Jan. 17, 
1970. The cumulative total of Zhigulis 
imported reached the 100,000 mark in 1975; 
of these approximately 20,000 had been 
bought for use by the peasantry. 

7 Report by Benedek Toth in ibid., April 6, 
1976, as cited in Radio Free Europe 
Research: Hungary (Munich) May 11, 1976. 


attracted the most intelligent, 
youthful, and industrious mem- 
bers of the collective farms. Nearly 
one million workers, mostly male, 
commute to work in the cities, 
frequently leaving their families 
for two weeks, a month, or even 
three months at a stretch to live 
in dormitories on the industrial 
outskirts of the cities. Meanwhile, 
their families remain in the tradi- 
tional small village attempting to 
tend the household plot as well as 
work on the collective farms. 

Finally, as a result of the in- 
creasing wealth of many villages, 
the overall aging of the agrarian 
population, and the changing 
values of the young people re- 
maining in the countryside, there 
is a steady stream of sales of 
household plots to the collective 
farms. Especially the young—who 
desire five-day workweeks and 
vacations and other amenities un- 
known to their parents—no longer 
care to work on the household 
plots after eight to ten hours of 
hard work on the collective fields. 
Consequently, with a high per- 
centage of the country’s supply 
of livestock, milk, eggs, and meat 
products dependent on the house- 
hold plots, the government has 
been forced to take ideologically 
unpalatable steps to induce the 
peasantry to continue working for 
personal profit on the private 
plots. 


IN EXAMINING this process of 
rural transformation, Lewis A. 
Fischer and Philip Uren discuss 
effects of the New Economic 
Mechanism on Hungarian agricul- 
ture in general, but they concen- 
trate particularly on the agricul- 
ture of a single county (Somogy) 
in western Hungary. Both authors 
—one from McGill University, the 
other from Carleton University— 
are specialists on East European 
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agriculture uniquely qualified to! 
attack this complex topic, but their’ 
book is disappointing even though’ 
it provides a good sampling of use-| 
ful information. The problem is! 
that the authors jump back and! 
forth in both time and place, leav- 
ing the uninitiated reader con- 
fused rather than giving him a 
structured overview. While provid-| 
ing such trivial details as the num- 
ber of sows at the Nagy Berek Col-. 
lective Farm (721 to be exact), 
they fail to present data on such’ 
important indicators as the propor-| 
tions of female and male workers. 
on the collective farms, the num- 
ber of commuters, or the number’ 
of total workers employed in agri-' 
culture. | 
There are also some contradic- 
tory figures. For example, on page’! 
59 the authors mention 140,000) 
families on privately-owned farms 
in Hungary (farms “which avoided’ 
collectivization for a variety of rea- 
sons, particularly the inaccessibil- 
ity of their land’). Yet, according® 
to the official statistical yearbook, 
only 56,000 people in all of Hun-_ 
gary still had privately-owned) 
farms in 1970.* (The authors them-. 
Selves seem to recognize this on’ 
p. 84 when they state that 50,000! 
people work on private farms.)!) 
Again, they suggest on p. 116 that! 
45 percent of the agrarian labor’ 
force in Somogy county is over 40! 
years of age, whereas on p. 84 one: 
finds the statement that more than’ 
83 percent of the members of col- 
lective farms in that county are 
above 40 years of age. Such in-! 
consistencies can hardly be laid aty 
the door of the editors. 
Despite these shortcomings, the | 
authors do make some cogent | 
comments on the transformation | 
® Kozponti Statisztikai Hivatal, Magyar 
Statisztikai zsebkényv, 1971 (Hungarian 


Statistical Yearbook, 1971), Budapest, 
Statisztikai Kiad6, 1971, p. 143. 


ungarian agriculture under the 

munists, and their analysis is 
anced and free of subjective 
ticisms of the social system. 
ile generally recognizing the 
cesses achieved, they are not 
d to inherent problems, such 
the unpromising prospects for 
p household and private plots, 
cerning which they state: 


ng men prefer to have a regu- 
wage, to watch television in the 
ening, to visit a nearby town, 
d to buy processed foods. For 
bse social reasons the days of 
2 private plots seem to be num- 
ed, although their life expect- 
y varies greatly from region to 
gion. Impressive as the figures 
private production may be, it is 
d to envisage the system /ast- 
in an increasingly capital- 
ensive, urbanized society. Their 
tribution is reminiscent of 
igging for Britain,” which may 
well [sic] in an emergency but 
hardly represent the wave of 

2 future. (p. 59) 


The most important portion of 
2 Fischer-Uren volume is the 
jal chapter, where the authors 
esent the following conclusions 
incerning Hungary’s rural trans- 
mation: 
_ attempting to assess the 
langes which the government is 
ipressing on the Hungarian rural 
ndscape, there are many factors 
| be considered. There is, first of 
/, the physical landscape itself, 
nich irrespective of the policies 
| theories of the authorities, de- 
nes the basic character of the 
Ungarian countryside. Secondly, 
@ Hungarian agricultural admin- 
trator has been confronted by a 
gacy from the past which has 
ded to limit the options open to 
while, at the same time, ob- 
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structing some of the more-prom- 
ising solutions. Thirdly, much of 
the development which has taken 
place in the last twenty years has 
reflected the general trends in 
agriculture throughout the world. 
Fourthly, the influence of the So- 
viet Union and her mode! has been 
a substantial and often an inhib- 
iting factor. . . . And finally, much 
that has taken place has been 
simply Hungarian and has _ re- 
flected the Magyar character 
rather than any subtle combina- 
tion of these other influences. (pp. 
111-12) 


What does this all mean? At first 
glance one may be tempted to 
conclude from such an argument 
that the transformation of the vil- 
lages in Hungary took place largely 
in spite of the efforts of the gov- 
ernment. After all, the topography 
of the country and the climate de- 
fied the regime’s attempt in the 
1950’s to make Hungary into a 
large cotton-producing country, 
just as much as the lack of min- 
eral resources prevented the rulers 
from turning the country into a 
second Silesia. Furthermore, it 
could be argued that modern 
methods of farm management had 
been utilized in Hungary a long 
time before the war and that the 
regime’s belated agrarian reforms 
merely recognized the native abil- 
ity of the Hungarian peasantry and 
the innate shrewdness of the best 
peasant managers. Similarly, one 
could argue that the abandonment 
of the Soviet model was caused by 
a realization among the peasantry 
that an unproductive collective 
farm meant lower levels of per- 
sonal income. And certainly the 
persistence of the stubborn Hun- 
garian “national character’ could 
be regarded as having been a 
major factor in Hungary’s refusal 
to buckle under to an “alien order” 
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that sought to impose an extreme 


collectivist behavior pattern. 

Such arguments, however well- 
stated, would miss one essential 
point. For it was, after all, the 
agrarian policy of Janos Kadar, 
party First Secretary since 1956, 
that allowed these changes to 
occur. It was this policy that rec- 
ognized the necessity of combin- 
ing individual initiative with collec- 
tive ownership, individual enrich- 
ment with collective wealth. 
Likewise, it was certainly this pol- 
icy which slowly weeded out most 
of the unsuccessful collective farm 
chairmen and replaced them with 
better-trained managers without 
regard for their origins or party 
affiliation. It was again this policy 
that succeeded in convincing the 
peasantry of the necessity to adopt 
the attitude summed up in the 
Hungarian proverb of “Ez van, ezt 
kel szeretni’ (This is what there 
is; this is therefore what you must 
love). The party’s message that so- 
cialist ownership was there to stay 
filtered through to—and was fi- 
nally internalized by—the peas- 
antry, convincing it to accept the 
party’s policies as offering the best 
possible solution to the problem of 
rural development. And finally, it 
was Kadar’s policy that succeeded 
in molding a cautious national 
framework acceptable to the peas- 
antry—a framework that empha- 
sized national goals and values in- 
stead of Soviet goals and Commu- 
nist values. Although continuing 
to pay lip service to the Soviet 
model and Communist goals, since 
1968 the party has, with a wink in 
its eye, been telling the peasantry 
in effect: “Enrichissez vous, en- 
richissez la Patrie.” 


UNLIKE Fischer and Uren, who are 
interested primarily in Hungarian 
agriculture, Jend Bangé examines 
the changes in the Hungarian vil- 
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lage from the perspective of a so- 
ciologist, emphasizing the social 
and political aspects of the trans- 
formation. In so doing, he devotes 
much of his book to discussions of 
sociological classifications and a 
review of the enormous sociologi- 
cal and developmental literature 
on such matters. To some extent, 
this tends to obscure or over- 
shadow his most interesting in- 
sights into the concrete milieu of 
the new Hungarian village and the 
mentality of the inhabitants. Bangé 
identifies a new type of villager, a 
new type of peasant, possessing a 
mixed outlook which is no longer 
“peasant” but cannot yet be classi- 
fied as totally “urban.” The new 
house that this villager builds is 
characteristic of his new life-style 
and reflects his first major break 
with tradition; it is only large 
enough for a small family of per- 
haps two or three members and 
has insufficient space for future 
generations (p. 25). Bangdé’s de- 
lineation of the growing gap be- 
tween the upper classes of the vil- 
lage and other rural elements and 
his analysis of the educational 
qualifications of the upper-class 
village communities is particularly 
good—the best such work to ap- 
pear to date in a Western lan- 
guage. At the same time, he is 
careful to qualify his findings and 
candidly acknowledges the ex- 
tremely grave difficulties that face 


Western analysts who attempt to 
study such problems as the ques- 
tion of double incomes in the rural 
family (p. 29). 

Looking to the future, Bangé 
lists the following problems that 
are likely to continue to plague 
Hungarian rural society: 

(1) the flight of the young, intelli- 
gent, and industrious from the 
land; 

(2) the problems of rural-urban 
commuters; 

(3) conflict between the attitudes 
of the new agrarian intellectuals 
and traditional rural outlooks; 

(4) the increasing tendency to 
combine industrial and agrarian 
production functions; and 

(5) possible tension between vari- 
ous new professional groups 
(agronomists, production man- 
agers of secondary industrial un- 
dertakings, collective farm bureau- 
crats) working with the farms and 
the traditional power structure of 
the villages. 


EACH OF THESE two volumes ex- 
amines different aspects of a 
major phenomenon—the transfor- 
mation of the Hungarian village 
and peasantry from isolated com- 
munities and individuals into parts 
of an integrated national commu- 
nity. The process of integration 
has not been easy; nor will it be 
easy in the years to come. The 
image of the “stinking peasant,” 
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the uneducated, unintelligent di] 
incapable of adopting modern at | 
tudes, is slow to fade, even thou; 
advances in communications sy| 
tems, most notably televisia 
have helped modern attitud! 
make their way into the minds — 
the peasantry. Yet the plight of th 
commuters and the poor peasa’ 
try, the incredible problems 
rural isolation perpetuated by i! 
adequate and neglected road ne 
works, and the hardships create: 
as a result of rural consolidatic§ 
have not yet been overcome. Ni 
is there any guarantee that th 
authoritarian and sometimes ca! 
rupt practices of collective-fari 
chairmen * have been complete. 
eradicated. Regardless of thes! 
negative aspects and unresolve 
problems, however, the fact ri 
mains that the transformation « 
rural life in Hungary has been | 
remarkable and lasting accor’ 
plishment of the regime. The twi 
volumes reviewed here serve a 
important reminders of that rea’ 
ity. | 


SS 


9 The seriousness of the problem in earlier 
days is evidenced by the fact that in the 
four years preceding the beginning of the | 
New Economic Mechanism nearly 16 percent 
of collective farm chairmen were sentenced 
by the courts for various crimes. Gne had 
even been reported to have gambled away hi) 
farm’s property in a card game! See Dr. 
Imre Tar, “Concerning the Situation of 
Collective-Farm Chairmen,” Tarsadalmi 
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4AS THE German question be- 
lome obsolete? In a world dis- 
racted by resource and energy 
constraints, African and Middle 
East crises, and the uncertain sta- 
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dility of the détente between the 
Superpowers, does anyone still 
are about German unity and des- 
tiny, about Berlin and its Wall, 
about the legacies of Otto von Bis- 
arck, of Adolph Hitler, of Konrad 
Adenauer, of Willy Brandt? Pre- 
Sumably the Germans themselves 
Care about these matters, al- 
though recent studies of German 
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national consciousness such as 
that by Gebhardt Schweigler sug- 
gest that even they tend to see 
their affairs in a different light 
than heretofore.’ But Germany 
and Berlin as the leading sources 
of European and world tensions 
seem to belong to a bygone age. 

It is perhaps this shift in per- 
spective that gives the books un- 
der review here a certain historical 


1 Gebhard Schweigler, National 
Consciousness in a Divided Germany, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., Sage Publications, 1975. 
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cast. In their varied ways, these 
works explore important ques- 
tions, and since Berlin and Ger- 
many have not been entirely re- 
moved from political agendas, 
East or West, they provide useful 
background information and_in- 
terpretive perspective. Yet the 
outcome of Bonn’s Ostpolitik (and 
Moscow's Westpolitik) has been 
such that the questions with which 
they deal seem largely those of a 
previous age of world politics— 
although many of the events dis- 
cussed took place less than half a 
decade ago. 

In retrospect, the awarding of 
the Nobel Peace Prize to Brandt 
can be seen as symbolic of the 
closing of an era when the in- 
famous “German quarrels” dis- 
turbed mankind. Increasingly, a 
book on German affairs today, to 
be considered relevant, would 
have to investigate social policy 
and societal management in the 
two modernized German states, or 
the respective roles of the two 
states in their respective blocs, or 
perhaps (as a lingering echo) the 
relationship of national identity to 
political and social institutions. 


IF “thinking about Germany in the 
night” no longer robs us of much 
sleep, how different it was in the 
hundred years preceding 1970. 
For the first three quarters of that 
time, Europe (and increasingly the 
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re — EEE 
world) wondered what Germany | that whereas previous threats to | bear striking witness to the exter 


would do, and how best to cope 
with the almost demonic energies 
released by the simultaneous 
achievements of Bismarck, the 
statesman, and Alfred Krupp, the 
arms manufacturer. Since 1945, 
past German power has affected 
the calculations of both policy- 
makers and populations, but the 
“German problem” has essentially 
been one of what to do about Ger- 
many as an object of policy, with 
the main actors—the United 
States and the Soviet Union—cal- 
culating how best to serve their 
own interests by means of appro- 
priate German policies. 

This brings us to the first of 
the books under review, Walther 
Hofer’s symposium of reactions to 
the Bismarckian unification of 
Germany and its consequences. 
Despite the high quality of some 
of the contributions to this volume 
(Richard Lowenthal’s excellent 
survey of the post-1945 Soviet- 
American confrontation over Ger- 
many will be of particular interest 
to readers of the present journal), 
the book as a whole is editorially 
and conceptually incoherent. Not 
all the papers cover the whole 
century since 1871, and in his 
introduction and conclusion Hofer 
cannot make up his mind on the 
central issue raised in his book: 
Could Europe and the world have 
“absorbed” the military-economic 
bloc a unified, dynamic Germany 
represented? Hofer and some of 
his coauthors point to the 1870's 
and again the 1920’s as periods 
in which Germany might have 
found a peaceful place in Europe. 
But the first was a period of un- 
usual German restraint, and the 
second was one of special Ger- 
man weakness. The problem of 
potential German hegemony re- 
mained constant and “unsolved” 
—unsolved, that is, in the sense 


the European balance of power 
had been dealt with through wars, 
war was becomingly increasingly 
impracticable as an instrument of 
policy, given modern technology. 
Or rather, the “German wars’ of 
the late 19th and 20th centuries 
(unlike those connected with, say, 
Louis XIV of France) were more 
than Germany and Europe could 
bear. They led to a situation in 
which the historically brief epi- 
sode of Germany unity was ended 
and Europe as a whole was sub- 
jected to overwhelming peripheral 
(Soviet-American) influences. 

While the victorious powers of 
the anti-Hitler coalition may not 
have intended German partition 
(albeit all of the Big Three toyed 
with schemes for one, two, or 
many Germanies), they did not 
propose to maintain German 
unity at the expense of objectives 
of more importance (to them)— 
of which the chief and overriding 
one was the denial of German re- 
sources to a potential foe. This 
bears emphasis: the issue cen- 
tral to German concerns after 
1945 became a dead issue pri- 
marily because the German ques- 
tion as a whole was being dealt 
with by non-Germans. 

Such a disregard of German in- 
terests is a striking feature of the 
rather superficial set of essays 
edited by Francois Bondy, in 
which a variety of politicians, pro- 
fessors, and journalists “respond” 
to the phenomenon of Germany. 
In the two most interesting con- 
tributions to the volume, Alfred 
Grosser provides an estimate of 
German responsibilities and op- 
portunities written with the finesse 
of a leading scholar in the field, 
and Mando Aravantinou explores 
the conditions and attitudes of 
Greek migrant workers in Ger- 
many. However, all the chapters 
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to which reactions to German 
are devoid of any sense of fear d 
awe. Perhaps this is because, t 
repeat a remark Grosser cites 
“partition is the solution to th) 
German question.” 


WE COME NOW to the subject c 
postwar intra-German_ politics. 
The Germans’ German policy ij 
this period has gone through thre: 
broad stages. During the firs) 
period — say, until 1948 — Ger 
mans exercised whatever initia 
tives they were allowed to by th 
occupying powers. In almost ever: 
case, they did so on the assump 
tion that German unity would b 
maintained—as, after all, th 
unity of Germany’s chief allies 
Italy and Japan, and of Austria 
then subjected to a similar four! 
power occupation, was main 
tained. Moreover, all the Alliec 
documents—including the Pots 
dam Declaration—spoke (to the 
German audience, among others 
in terms of a united Germany. 

For roughly two decades there 
after, Germans acted on the pre 
mise that the division of thei 
country was maintained by forct 
of the occupiers. While both Eas 
and West German leaders pro 
claimed the validity of thei 
“model” for Germany and the de’ 
sirability of its acceptance, tht 
Bonn government, especially un 
der Adenauer, was far more 
pleased than was the Communis: 


2 The interested reader faces an 
overwhelming variety of studies on this 
general topic. A beginning may be mede 
with Frederick Hartmann, Germany Between 
East and West: The Reunification Problem, 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1965; 
Wolfram Hanrieder, The Stable Crisis, New 
York, Harper and Row, 1970; Lawrence 
Whetten, Germany's Ostpolitik, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1971; Peter Merkl, 
German Foreign Policies, West and East, 
Santa Barbara, American Bibliographic 
Center-Clio Press, 1974, 


erman partition, and it acted ac- 
ordingly. Adenauer legitimized 
emocratic political forms in West 
ermany, presided over its eco- 
omic growth, and, above ll, 
ecured its acceptance by the like- 
ructured West European/ North 

lantic communities. This was a 

bstantial accomplishment, espe- 
ally when the alternative of Ger- 
an unification seemed blocked 
y Soviet policy. 

Beginning in the mid-1960’s, 
owever—under the pressure cre- 
ed by the construction of the 
erlin Wall in 1961—West Ger- 
an policymakers increasingly 
ame to realize that their static 

d defensive policy, symbolized 

the Hallstein Doctrine,’ left 
em without an adequate re- 
bonse to the growing consolida- 
on of the Communist regime in 

e German Democratic Republic 

DR). While it was not (yet) pos- 
ble to approach East Berlin di- 
actly to arrange a modus vivendi, 
est German overtures to Eastern 
urope multiplied from 1966 on, 
articularly under the Grand Coali- 
ion of 1966-69.* These overtures 

hieved one great success—rec- 
Bnition of the Bonn government 
y Romania in 1967. 

Meanwhile, East German policy 
las based on two fundamental re- 
ited premises: the precarious- 
ess of the GDR regime's legiti- 
Nacy and the regime’s inability to 


'3 According to this doctrine, the Federal 
epublic of Germany would break diplomatic 
lations (as it did with Yugoslavia in 1957) 
ith any state that recognized the German 
=mocratic Republic. 

4 The cabinet of the ‘‘Grand Coalition” of 


le Christian Democratic Union/ Christian 

cial Union and the Social Democratic 

arty (SPD) had Kurt-Georg Kiesinger (CDU) 
Chancellor and Willy Brandt (SPD) as 
e-Chancellor and Foreign Minister. The 
ee Democratic Party provided the sole 

irliamentary opposition. 
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stantial degree. Thus, during the 
decade ending in 1969, East Ber- 
lin followed—all tactical shifts 
aside—two basic policy lines: (1) 
it sought general and especially 
West German recognition; and (2) 
it strove not to be outbid by Bonn 
in the all-German competition. 
End, Mahncke, and Cramer all 
show clearly that the GDR’s initia- 
tives for German unification were 
predicated on Bonn’s negative and 
static response. But, as these au- 
thors further demonstrate, when 
the GDR was confronted with 
.Bonn’s rising ardor for contacts 
with other East European states 
and its policies of “small steps” 
and “change through close con- 
tacts,’ the East Berlin regime 
recognized the potential perils of 
promiscuity and chose a prophy- 
lactic response—the notorious 
policy of Abgrenzung.° 

The West German overtures 
toward the East, especially toward 
Eastern Europe at the expense of 
the GDR (in the era of “bridge- 
building’), met with Soviet opposi- 
tion. Partly at GDR importuning, 
Moscow reacted initially by help- 
ing create the “Northern Triangle” 
in 1967-68 in order to insure that 
at least Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia did not follow Bucharest’s 
example. Then, in August 1968, 
the Soviet Union invaded Czecho- 
slovakia and blocked domestic 
changes there that might have up- 
set this edifice. 

Moscow’s response to Bonn’s 
Ostpolitik forced West Germany 
to deal directly and primarily with 
the Soviet Union. Now, however, 
Bonn found the Brezhnev leader- 
ship ready to reach far-reaching 


5 Abgrenzung is, essentially, a policy aimed 
at severing and denying the existence of any 
common ties or ‘‘special” relations between 
East and West Germany. 
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= in East Germany to accept | oppose Soviet policy to any sub- | accommodations on the German 


question. The result was the com- 
plex of agreements concluded in 
1970-73. These included the Fed- 
eral Republic’s treaties with the 
USSR and Poland, the Four-Power 
Agreement on Berlin, and the 
Fundamental Treaty between the 
GDR and the Federal Republic. 

Today, the two Germanies have 
all but normal diplomatic rela- 
tions, both are UN members, and 
the GDR enjoys widespread recog- 
nition by the world’s states. The 
GDR has normalized its position 
at the price of sharp demarcation 
from the Federal Republic; the 
Federal Republic has normalized 
its German stance by settling for 
a long-term policy of small im- 
provements for the German popu- 
lation in East and West; there has 
been a normalization of the status 
of Berlin through a great-power 
agreement to maintain the exist- 
ing rather ambiguous conditions 
of the city’s existence; and there 
has been a normalization of the 
situation of Germany as a whole 
through acceptance of its parti- 
tion, with varying degrees of re- 
lief, by most of the world—in- 
cluding most Germans, to judge 
by public opinion surveys. 


THE BOOKS by Gorgey, End, 
Cramer, Mahncke, Zivier, and 
Arndt all deal, in different ways, 
with this declining phase of the 
German problem. Laszlo Godrgey 
surveys the evolution of Bonn’s 
more flexible policy from the de- 
parture of Adenauer to the end of 
1970. He clearly recognizes that 
Bonn needed to overcome its im- 
mobilism, although he seems to 
find it difficult to believe that any 
West German leaders might in 
principle favor an accommodation 
with the Eastern bloc. 

Like many critics of Bonn’s 
Ostpolitik, Gorgey in effect 
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charges that the Brandt govern- 
ment failed to deliver on the goals 
of the Adenauer era—i.e., to pro- 
duce rapid and massive political 
changes in the GDR—without 
noticing that the Adenauer policy 
itself produced no movement at 
all toward these goals. Thus, he 
characterizes (p. 162) the 1970 
Brandt-Stoph meetings at Erfurt 
and Kassell as showing that “the 
two systems are irreconcilable’ 
(who claimed otherwise?), and 
that “obstacles to a minimum in- 
tra-German understanding remain 
insurmountable.” The changes in 
West Berlin and West German ac- 
cess to the East, alone, make such 
views sound a bit strange. Un- 
fortunately for Gorgey, taking what 
William Zimmerman has called an 
“essentialist” view of Soviet pol- 
icy ° always leaves one vulnerable 
to surprise developments. Only a 
few months after he declared (p. 
172) that the Soviet Union “will 
never pressure Pankow to make 
concessions . . . modifying [its] 
intransigence . . . toward Bonn,” 
Soviet pressure secured the re- 
moval of Walter Ulbricht as a step 
to ensure ratification of the Fed- 
eral Republic’s treaties with the 
USSR and Poland and ultimately 
the conclusion of the Berlin agree- 
ment. As long as one thinks, with 
Gorgey, that the Soviet Union can- 
not be interested in cooperation 
Or cannot become involved in a 
network of cooperation because it 
cannot be shown not to be a 
threat to Western Europe, one will 
decry all détente policies—which 
he does in this book. 

Many of the same events are 
covered in the late Heinrich End’s 
interesting study of relations be- 


6 In a paper presented to the 1972 meeting 
of the American Political Science Association 
in Washington, DC, and entitled ‘‘The Sources 
of Soviet Conduct: A Reconsideration,” p. 6. 


tween East and West Germany 
from 1949 to 1972. End’s book 
consists of two somewhat dis- 
jointed parts. The first part is an 
insightful narrative of the intra- 
German competition for interna- 
tional recognition and standing. 
Prior to 1972 each German state, 
committed to German unity in 
principle, tried to invoke interna- 
tional systemic forces to overcome 
the fact of domestic division. As 
End shows, the more powerful 
competitor in this contest, West 
Germany, was bound to lose. Be- 
ing the leading German state, it 
was perpetually on the defensive, 
seeking to prevent recognition of 
the GDR by third parties. Con- 
sequently, the price of the suc- 
cess of its Hallstein-era policy was 
the at least potential enmity of 
third states—a potentiality which 
increasingly became a reality in 
the Third World. The GDR, on the 
other hand, simply had to claim 
equal status. With its every suc- 
cess—and in the mid-1960's its 
successes came more and more 
quickly, especially in the Arab 
world —the hopelessness of 
Bonn’s position and the emptiness 
of its policy were underscored. 

In the second part of his book, 
however, End attempts to use in- 
tra-German relations as a case 
study of international relations de- 
cision-making, and here he is not 
very successful. The brief discus- 
sion of GDR decision-making “cir- 
cles,’ for example, does not 
explain nearly as much as Anita 
Mallinckrodt’s full-scale study.’ 
End usefully contrasts three rela- 
tionships—confrontation, indiffer- 
ence, and cooperation—and eval- 
uates each from the perspective 


7 Anita Dashbach-Mallinckrodt, Wer macht 
die Aussenpolitik der DDR? (Who Makes the 
Foreign Policy of the GDR?), Diisseldorf, 
Droste Verlag, 1972. 
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of crisis-management capabilit 
His own prescription for lon 
term, stable, and peaceful rel 
tions he labels ‘cooperative no; 
interference” — roughly, Bonn 
policy under Brandt and Helmi 
Schmidt. 

Where do the German state 
stand in relation to each othe 
now? Dettmar Cramer, surveyir 
the situation in Germany as of tk 
summer of 1973, provides a pe 
ceptive analysis of the domest! 
factors influencing both gover’ 
ment and opposition in the Fer 
eral Republic, and his account 
East Berlin’s unsuccessful @ 
tempts to use the breakthroug 
of Ostpolitik to establish its fre 
dom from four-power contr 
(characteristic especially of th 
late Ulbricht period) also affore 
stimulating reading. Crame 
makes it clear that while the ‘“Ge| 
man question” may have been p) 
on ice, the domestic situation | 
each of the German states is no! 
more in flux than ever—hence, || 
course, the GDR’s frantic Abgre# 
zung. He also shows that the GC! 
lacked any carefully-thought-ot} 
long-term German policy. Eac| 
new step in Bonn’s Ostpolitik i) 
volved the GDR leaders in cor) 
plications with the Soviet Unio 
as well as with the populace 
their own country. Cramer i| 
geniously relates the GDR regime) 
fondness for public-opinion po! 
ing to its need for a sense of tt] 
possible in German affairs. Hi 
likewise demonstrates the GDR} 
abandonment of even verbal cor! 
mitment to eventual political ur! 
fication (pp. 60-65) and is ve 
good on East German attempts 
deny the continued existence 
four-power rights, especially | 
Berlin (pp. 47-50.) 

Reflecting the mood of tt 
summer of 1973, Cramer is rath? 
optimistic about the long-ter” 


pact of Ostpolitik on_ intra- 
prman relations. One may criti- 
ze him on this score, for he pays 
sufficient attention to the basic 
viet interest in preserving ten- 
ons between the two Germanies. 
ot only has Moscow persisted in 
incing a substantially less than 
thusiastic attitude toward the 
bnn government—attested to by 
ch things as the difficulties that 
ave halted plans to supply West 
erlin’s electric power from a 
est German-built nuclear power 
ant in Kaliningrad—but the 
SSR has a fundamental stake in 
eing that intra-German relations 
D not become so warm as to deny 
a role as arbiter of German af- 
irs (shades of the 1830’s!). 
Srgey is quite right in stressing 
is point. Moreover, as several 
thors in the Hofer and Bondy 
lections note, the USSR would 
bt be the only state upset at 
erly close Bonn-East Berlin re- 
ions. 

Of all the aspects of the Ger- 
an question, the most politicized 
bth within Germany and in the 
orld at large is the problem of 
erlin. As Richard Merritt pointed 
t recently,® we still lack a defini- 
e work on the 1958-62 Berlin 
‘isis—and, one must add, on 
any other facets of this tangled 
i as well. Fortunately, we now 
ssess (in German at least) a 


st-class survey of the situation 

and around Berlin. Dieter 
ahncke’s book provides histori- 
| background, chronological de- 
il, the international and_ intra- 
erman settings, and important 
cuments on the Berlin problem. 
rticularly worthwhile is his dis- 
ssion (pp. 104-16) of the con- 


® Richard L. Merritt, ‘‘The Berlin Wall: 

at Was It All About?’ American Journal of 
litical Science (Detroit), February 1973, 

. 189-95. 
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flict between Soviet and East Ger- 
man interests. Mahncke reminds 
us that for the GDR leaders Ber- 
lin is a central issue, especially for 
their self-perception (hence their 
interminable refrain that “Berlin 
is the capital of the GDR’’), while 
for the Soviet leaders it is a mar- 
ginal one, useful in large part pre- 
cisely aS an opportunity to assert 
their four-power responsibilities— 
i.e., to reduce the independence 
of the GDR. 

Mahncke provides a very use- 
ful detailed examination of social, 
economic, demographic, and psy- 
chological factors influencing the 
future viability of Berlin. While he 
recognizes that, after 1971 as be- 
fore, the vitality of West Berlin 
rests on the “engagement of the 
Western powers and the practical 
help of the Federal Republic” (p. 
263), he correctly and adamantly 
declares that the government and 
society of West Berlin must them- 
selves elaborate sound and _ at- 
tractive plans for the development 
of Berlin. Mahncke reviews many 
of these proposals, properly dis- 
carding those that are unrealistic, 
politically motivated, or economi- 
cally silly. He also offers an in- 
teresting suggestion for a Bonn- 
Berlin standing group to monitor 
compliance with the 1971 agree- 
ment and to work on general Ber- 
lin planning. 

More than many other ques- 
tions, the German and Berlin 
guestions have become entangled 
in juridical complications. Two of 
the works under review provide 
some relief for the fatigued Berlin- 
watcher. Ernst Zivier’s narrowly 
legal study of the interpretation of 
the 1971 Four Power agreement 
is useful to refer to when analyz- 
ing the latest Soviet note on the 
subject, but it is of little broader 
interest to political analysts. 
Claus Arndt performs a similar 
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service within a somewhat broader 
context for the 1970 Moscow and 
Warsaw treaties. Arndt, as spokes- 
man on these questions for the 
Social Democrat-Free Democrat 
coalition in the Bundestag, puts a 
good face on all controversial legal 
questions. In his 1972 statement 
to the Bonn legislature, he de- 
clared that in the absence of a 
peace treaty it was perfectly prop- 
er for the West German authori- 
ties to declare their own lack of 
jurisdiction over the territories 
beyond the Oder and Neisse. 
These lands were “forever lost to 
Germany,” but not “as a conse- 
ouence of these treaties” (p. 
216). 


LOOKING BACK at the events dis- 
cussed in these books in the light 
of subsequent developments, it 
seems clear that all those prog- 
nosticators who anticipated sub- 
Stantial improvements in access 
to Berlin and the GDR from West 
Germany as well as some degree 
of intra-German cooperation and 
a substantial degree of normaliza- 
tion in Bonn-East European rela- 
tions were correct. But those more 
pessimistic observers who warned 
that neither the Soviet Union nor 
the GDR viewed the results of 
Ostpolitik as a final resolution of 
the German problem were also 
correct. The disruption of traffic 
from West Germany to Berlin and 
the ensuing exchange of notes 
and messages to the UN by the 
four powers in the spring of 1975, 
the difficulties over the estab- 
lishment of West German environ- 
mental and antitrust offices in 
West Berlin, the controversy over 
West Berlin’s sports representa- 
tion—these things were, to be 
sure, fairly mild stuff compared 
to the political-military confronta- 
tions of the past. Still, the revival 
of extreme—one might almost say 
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silly—Soviet claims on Berlin was 
not a move likely to induce tran- 
quility in Bonn and West Berlin.® 
We do not know, of course, how 
much effect internal Soviet fac- 
tional politics may have had on 
Moscow’s and East Berlin’s recent 
behavior with respect to German 
affairs, although past experience 
indicates that they probably had 
considerable impact. 


9 The sequence of Soviet claims and their 
documentary refutation may best be followed 
in Joachim Nawrocki’s account in Die 
Zeit (Hamburg), June 27, 1975, p. 6. See 
also Hans Heinrich Mahnke, ‘‘On the Status 
of Berlin,’’ Deutschland Archiv (K6lIn), 
August 1975, pp. 835-42. 


At any rate, the Berlin issue, 
as Joachim Nawrocki has re- 
marked, has not been ‘“‘solved’”— 
rather, a deal has been made to 
reguiate existing circumstances.” 
And since the “existing circum- 
stances” are ambiguous and in- 
deed involve a measure of stated 
disagreement as to facts, Berlin 
remains a potential trouble spot 
and a convenient place for Mos- 
cow to signal turns in Soviet 
policy.” 

Nevertheless, the web of nor- 
mality foreseen by the architects 


10 /bid., July 1975, pp. 704-07. 


of the Bonn Ostpolitik — t 
lengthy state of Nebeneinan 
(coexistence) that may in a fa 
far-off future lead to Miteinani 
(merger)—has begun to enve 
the two Germanies, including ey 
Berlin, and to slowly relegate ' 
German question to the past. 


11 The ambiguity of the situation, howev 
renders it difficult to interpret just exactly 
what Soviet intentions might be in specific 
instances. To see just how far interpretatic 
of the same sequence of events can differ, 
one need look only at the discussion by 
Joachim Nawrocki and Dettmar Cramer of 
1975 Soviet note to UN Secretary-General — 
Kurt Waldheim in the ‘“‘Forum’’ section of 
ibid., pp. 704-10. 
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otes &e\Wiews 
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OTE: Readers are wel- 
ome to comment on 
atters discussed in this 
journal. Letters should be 
addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, 
S Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave., 
W, Washington, DC 
20547. 


SOVIET REPRESSION, 
PAST AND PRESENT 


TO THE EDITORS: All stu- 
dents of Soviet politics are 
in Jerry Hough’s debt for 
nis writings on the subject. 
We have come to expect 
from him a high level of 
analysis based on meticu- 
‘ous collection of data or- 
ganized in fresh and 
Original ways. His latest 
contribution to Problems 
of Communism, “The 
Brezhnev Era: The Man 
and the System” (March- 
April, 1976), fully lives up 
to expectations. But a few 
of his interpretations seem 
so at odds with generally 
accepted views (or at least 
with my personal reading 
of the situation) that they 
ought to be challenged in 
order to give Mr. Hough a 
chance to elaborate. 

' Hough says (p. 8) that 
l‘the Brezhnev period has 
not been a period of grow- 
ng repression of individual 
reedom,” which point he 
supplements (p. 9) by add- 


ing that “dissenters have 
been treated with consider- 
ably more gingerliness than 
they were in the Khrush- 
chev era.” Unless Hough 
is using “individual free- 
dom” and “dissenters” in 
some highly idiosyncratic 
way, | can’t see that the 
statements are reasonable 
at all. Although Khrush- 
chev’s actions may have 
sprung from his own tacti- 
cal motivations, he allowed 
Solzhenitsyn to be  pub- 
lished and permitted Novyi 
mir and other journals a 
degree of literary room for 
maneuver that hasn’t been 
approached since. Although 
these and other examples 
from the Khrushchev era 
don’t exactly amount to 
freedom of speech (Hough’s 
context for the point about 
treatment of dissenters), 
they come much closer 
than what has _ followed. 
Khrushchev’s actions ush- 
ered in two periods of post- 
Stalin thaw (1956-57 and 
1961-62) that have no 
parallel since his ouster. 
The frankness and relative 
honesty of discussions of 
shortcomings during these 
periods and the proposals 
in open. publications for 
political reform (as opposed 
to proposals for mere policy 
changes, which are more 
characteristic of the pres- 
ent period) are not to be 
found during the Brezhnev 
era. 

We know. considerably 
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less about dissenters dur- 
ing the Khrushchev period 
than during the Brezhnev 
period. Certainly there were 
fewer during the former. 
It seems likely that the 
dissent movement grew in 
large part out of disappoint- 
ment over the unrealized 
promise of the Khrushchev 
thaws. A major manifesta- 
tion of this disappointment 
was Samizdat and the pro- 
tests associated with it. 
There was relatively little 
Samizdat under Khrush- 
chev. Most people agree 
that the protest move- 
ment received its real 
impetus from the repres- 
sion of the purveyors of 
samizdat (or _ tamizdat) 
during the post-Khrushchev 
period. The  Siniavskiy- 
Daniel trial in February 
1966 is a particular water- 
shed in this respect. In 
other words, the kind of 
repression of dissenters 
that has occurred during 
the post-Khrushchev. era 
had no analogue when 
Khrushchev was in power. 

Finally, the level of re- 
pression is probably judged 
best not by us on the out- 
side but by those who 
experience it. My impres- 
sion from discussions with 
Soviet friends during visits 
to Russia after 1964 is that 
in general the atmosphere 
has been more repressive 
than under Khrushchev. 
Further talks with numer- 
ous recent Soviet émigrés 


only support this point. Ac- 
knowledging all of his 
faults, many émigrés com- 
ment on how people could 
breathe a bit easier and 
talk a bit more freely under 
Khrushchev (a number of 
comments to this effect 
may be found in_ Irina 
Kirk, Ed., Profiles in Rus- 
sian Resistance, New York, 
Quadrangle, 1975). 

Part of Professor Hough’s 
judgment about the differ- 
ences between the Khrush- 
chev and Brezhnev regimes 
is based on the data he 
has gathered on_ political 
participation. Hough’s _ in- 
terest in participation will 
be familiar to those who 
have read certain of his 
earlier writings, one of 
which he cites here. Par- 
ticipation, for Hough, has 
two aspects: “the broaden- 
ing of participation in policy 
debates” and “an increase 
in the scale of participation 
in different types of groups 
and in voluntary work for 
governmental and_ other 
political institutions” (p. 
10). On the first mode of 
participation he states that 
“debates are fuller and 
more wide-ranging” under 
Brezhnev and that the top 
of the political hierarchy 
in recent years “has done 
much less to override the 
judgments of the relevant 
specialists (and power 
centers) in the various 
policy areas.” These are 
extremely broad _ state- 
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ments, and Hough offers 
only a few examples to 
support them. It would be 
my guess that the general- 
ization could not be sus- 
tained over very many 
fields. It certainly isn’t 
true, in my opinion, in the 
field of law, the subject 
that | follow most closely. 
But this is really somewhat 
beside the point, because, 
as | shall argue below, 
these developments, even 
if they are as Hough has 
Stated them, have little 
to do with “freedom of 
speech” and “repression of 
individual freedom,” the 
yardsticks by which Hough 
in these passages set out 
to measure the Brezhnev 
regime. 

On the second mode of 
participation, Hough cites 
published Soviet figures 
which show | sizable _ in- 
creases over the last two 
decades in the number of 
party and Komsomol mem- 
bers, local soviet deputies, 
trade union members, dru- 
zhinniki, and members of 
other “voluntary” organi- 
zations. Hough calls this 
“political participation,” but 
| find it hard to take this 
assertion seriously. Does 
it really make any sense to 
call Komsomol or trade 
union membership either 
“voluntary” or “political 
participation’? The very 
structure and ground rules 
by which these organiza- 
tions (and some of the 
others cited by Hough) 
Operate serve to deny the 


possibility of meaningful 
participation. 
Approaching __ participa- 


tion from another direction, 
Professor Walter Connor in 
these pages recently came 
to different (and in my 
mind, more persuasive) 
conclusions on the subject 
(“Generations and Politics 
in the USSR,” September- 
October 1975). Connor 
argues that one of the main 
characteristics of current 


Soviet political culture is 
the apoliticality of the 
population. The educational 
system, communications 
media, and other extra- 
familial socialization instru- 
ments, including the vari- 
ous collectives to which an 
individual may _ belong, 
serve to depoliticize the 
populace. They “assure the 
public that there are no 
more major domestic poli- 
tical issues” (p. 23). In 
other words, most of the 
organizations that Hough 
cites to demonstrate in- 
creased political participa- 
tion don’t engage in partici- 
pation at all; at most they 


engage in a charade of 
participation. Most Soviet 
citizens understand this 


role and, because of their 
essential apoliticality, don’t 
find it strange. “To them,” 
according to Connor, “poli- 
tics, insofar as its existence 
is perceived, is the business 
of the leaders, not of the 
common folk” (p. 23). 
Connor goes on to _ talk 
specifically about genuine 
political participation. Not 
surprisingly, he finds that 
(aside from what goes on 
in certain areas of party 
and governmental activity) 
the only participation 
worthy of the name that 
exists among members of 
the general populace is 
that practiced by the dis- 
sidents. In the eyes of the 
Soviet authorities, this is 
their “heresy,” which is 
“rooted not so much in 
opposition as in_ laying 
claim to participation. To 
be a dissident is to enter 
politics without a license, to 
participate without official 
sponsorship. It is to attempt 
(as do the writings of the 
Solzhenitsyns, Medvedevs, 
and Sakharovs) to restore 
‘politics’ as a weighing of 
alternatives. This is the 
major crime of the dissen- 
ters; their break with the 
apoliticality of the mass 
political culture” (p. 24). 
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In sum, then, Hough 
cites figures showing the 
membership growth of cer-- 
tain organizations, but the 
participation he ascribes to 
these organizations is in 
large part sham participa- 
tion at best. He argues that 
consultation among special- 
ists is broader and more 
meaningful. But even if 
this is true, such consulta- 
tion is carried out within 
strictly circumscribed rules 
of the game; and on a num- 
ber of very important is- 
sues, not even the facade 
of such consultation is 
maintained. Finally, as sug- 
gested earlier, it is quite 
misleading to connect 
either of these develop- 
ments with “freedom of 
speech” or “individual free- 
dom.” Political participa- 
tion, as defined by Hough, 
could easily coexist with 
increasing restrictions on 
these Soviet constitutional 
guarantees. That, in fact, 
is Closer to what has been 
happening in recent years, 
in my opinion, than the 
picture Hough describes. 


DONALD BARRY 
Professor of Government 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


PROFESSOR HOUGH RE- 
PLIES: There seem to be 
several points of disagree- 
ment between Professor 
Barry and myself. The first 
involves trends in the So- 
viet Union over the last 
dozen years. Judgments 
about trends are, of course, 
based on judgments about 
both the beginning and the 
end of the period, and in 
this case the disagreement 
may be primarily about the 
former. | think Professor 
Barry has a far too rosy 
picture of the “good old 
days” under Khrushchev. 
It is absolutely clear that 
dissenters were ruthlessly 


suppressed under Khrus 
chev (see, for exampl! 
Chapter 1 in Pavel L' 
vinov’s The Trial of th 
Four) and extremely u 
clear that the possibility | 
proposing political refor’ 
was so great. 
The evidence on. th 
Brezhnev era is voluminou 
and since | have laid ov 
much of it both in th 
Problems of Communisi’ 
article and in “Politic 
Participation in the Si 
viet Union” (Soviet Studie 
January 1976), it seems ij 
appropriate to do so agai 
| will only say that th 
vast majority of my r 
search over the last eigt 
years has centered on th 
question of participation i 
the Soviet Union and t 
West (indeed, one-quarte! 
to one-third of my teact 
ing has been on the sub 
ject), and while in a 
abstract way | will alway 
admit that | can be wrong 
| really have no personel 
doubts whatsoever that, o| 
balance, the freedom ti 
Participate and the exter! 
of meaningful participatio} 
are greater in 1976 in th 
Soviet Union than the 
were in 1964. So far ai 
the dissenters are cor 
cerned, clearly they havi 
gotten away with mor! 
samizdat and_ especialli 
with more transmission ¢} 
documents to Wester 
journalists — and for } 
longer period of time—tha: 
they would have undel 
Khrushchev. | 
A second difference b 
tween us may be a methoc! 
ological one. As | haw 
argued in the political pan! 
ticipation article and eg 
pecially in “The Sovie 
Experience and the Meas 
urement of Power” (Journé 
of Politics, August 1975) 
| think we give far too littl! 
attention to these matters) 
Even aside from more esc} 
teric methodological points} 
it seems to me that w 


ed to become much 
bre rigorous in our as- 
ssment of émigré and 
senter evidence. 
he Harvard Refugee 
bject back in the days 
the so-called “cold war” 
olarship was extremely 
tious in the type of 
estions it asked and the 
clusions it drew. Now 
at we are dealing with an 
igration that is far less 
dom (indeed, one that 
es in large part from 
minority whose view 
st be shaped by the exist- 
e of anti-semitism), we 
2 no longer exercising as 
ch care. Perhaps my 
epticism has become too 
bat because of my four 
ars of experience at the 
iversity of Toronto lis- 
ing to the New Left 
erican émigrés as they 
d Canadian listeners 
out the true nature of 
2 American system, but 
rely the question of col- 
bDorative and documentary 
idence is one that a 
holar must continually 
se. The need for it is 
rticularly great when any 
oup — émigré or other- 
e, Soviet or otherwise — 
gins talking nostalgically 
bout the good old days 
nen they were young. And 
is is especially true when 
recall that good old 
nrushchev was _ initiating 
e execution of people 
irimarily with Jewish 
ames) for economic 
‘imes, suppressing Dr. 
ivago, instituting exile of 
barasites” by public meet- 
g, and so forth. 
The third major point of 
sagreement between Pro- 
sor Barry and myself 
yncerns the definition of 
yolitical participation.” To 
"y that the only political 
brticipation worthy of the 
ame is that practiced by 
le dissidents is to use a 
sfinition of participation 
at is often found in So- 
et studies, but that is 


highly idiosyncratic in the 
literature on political par- 
ticipation in general. Ga- 
briel Almond — considers 
even awareness of the exist- 
ence of the national gov- 
ernment a form of partici- 
pation, while David Easton 
would say that a person 
who tells a friend that the 
government should do 
something about inflation 
is not only engaged in the 
input of a demand into the 
political system, but is 
serving as a gatekeeper.’ 
American studies of mem- 
bership in_ politically-rele- 
vant groups invariably in- 
clude church groups, sports 
clubs, fraternity organiza- 
tions, the PTA’s, adult work 
in the Boy Scouts, and so 
forth. Precinct party work 
—often not all that differ- 
ent from Soviet propaganda 
and agitation — is con- 
sidered a sign of a very 
high level of political ac- 
tivity. | find it wholly wrong 
to call the United States a 
participatory society on the 
basis of such phenomena 
and then to say that in the 
Soviet case only frontal 
attacks on the fundamen- 
tals of society constitute 
political participation. 
Undoubtedly the Ameri- 
can political system  fea- 
tures types of political par- 
ticipation that are not found 
in the Soviet Union or are 
found there in very trun- 
cated form. But to say that 
the absence of some types 
of participation means the 
absence of participation in 
general is to throw the 
baby out with the bath 
water. Even if one wants to 
discount such activities as 


a rrrreninannnnnennenii’ 


1 See Gabriel Almond and 
G. Bingham Powell, Jr., 
Comparative Politics: A 
Developmental Approach, 
Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 
1966; and David Easton, 
Systems Analysis of Political 
Life, New York, John Wiley 
and Sons, 1965. 
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CORRECTION 


In the article, “The Brezhnev Era: An Economy at Middle 
Age,” by Gregory Grossman (Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1976), there was an omission in the sentence 
beginning on page 28, column 2, line 24. The sentence 


should read (with the previously omitted words in italics): 
“It means that, after allowance for depreciation, the real 
annual additions to the increment of the total fixed capital 
stock may. now be, in relation to the capital stock itself, 
only (very roughly) half as large as they were in the 
Hastie. wena 


trade union and Komsomol 


membership, involvement 
in various Komsomol and 
trade union committees 


and commissions is _ far 
from involuntary, and there 
is much evidence to sug- 
gest that an individual can 
make an impact through 
it. The thought that the 
involvement of over 4 mil- 
lion deputies and non- 
deputies in work of the 
committees of the _ local 
soviets (which may meet 
a half-dozen times a year) 
has no meaning is as diffi- 
cult for me to accept as 
the claim that the Soviet 
population is completely 
apolitical when 21-22 per- 
cent of all men between the 
ages of 30 and 60 are 
members of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

To neglect the participa- 
tion that obviously goes on 
in the Soviet Union and to 
concentrate only on the 
limitations is to destroy the 
possibility of any mean- 
ingful comparisons _ be- 
tween the Soviet Union and 
the West, for we have 
shifted our definition. More- 
over, we have foreclosed 
the examination of a ques- 
tion of crucial theoretical 
importance: Of the various 
types of political participa- 
tion that exist in the West, 
which do in fact have an 
impact upon the distribu- 
tion of power and the na- 
ture of policy outcomes? As 
| tried to demonstrate in 


“The Soviet Experience and 
the Measurement of 
Power,” the answers which 
we instinctively accept rest 
on little more than ideologi- 
cal faith. 


JERRY F. HOUGH 
Prof. of Political Science 
Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 


MORE ON “GESTAPU” 


TO THE EDITORS: | am in- 
debted to your journal for 
making me aware of the 
availability of the CIA re- 
search study of the 1965 
coup attempt in Indonesia 
(letter from Guy J. Pauker, 
May-June 1976 issue, p. 
88). A reading of this study 
evokes one or two observa- 
tions which may be of in- 
terest to your readers. 
Americans accustomed 
for so many years to eye- 
witness coverage of South- 
east Asia may have difficulty 
remembering that such a 
momentous event as the 
Indonesian coup attempt 
occurred in the virtual ab- 
sence of foreign press cov- 
erage. Reporters in Singa- 
pore, Kuala Lumpur, Hong 
Kong, and elsewhere were 
hard put to make sense out 
of the radio broadcasts of 
Untung’s decree and deci- 
sions, and there was the 
usual amount of seat-of-the- 


Correspondence 


pants analysis which substi- 
tutes in those circumstances 
for hard facts. In this in- 
stance, the temptation to 
affirm that the PKI stood 
to gain mightily was almost 
universally succumbed to. 

The latter-day Sukarno’s 
Indonesia was not hospi- 
table to foreign journalists, 
and | was lucky enough to 
be one of the first of these 
to be granted a visa in 
October 1965. Our small 
group—Americans for the 
most part, but also includ- 
ing Japanese and Indians— 
set about immediately to 
investigate and report the 
events of the preceding 
days. The CIA study now 
declassified constitutes a 
striking testimonial to the 
superiority of this method 


over exegesis from afar 
cloaked in scholastic ter- 
minology. 


| think | am in a position 
to state correctly that we 
were able to reconstruct 
(1) in some detail the se- 
quence of events on Oct. 1; 
(2) the main movements of 


the principal figures on Oct. 
1; (3) the fact of infiltration 
of army units by the PKI 
prior to Oct. 1; and (4) the 
ambiguity of Sukarno’s posi- 
tion as revealed by accounts 
of his statements to asso- 
ciates on and _ following 
Vets tr. 

But the CIA study fills 
two large gaps in the knowl- 
edge we acquired in 1965. 
The masterly detailing of 
how the coup itself was 
plotted by the PKI’s Special 
Bureau fills one such gap; 
obviously, we had no ink- 
ling of the goings-on in the 
Aerial Survey Office, for in- 
stance. Secondly, the fact 
that Sukarno learned of 
Nasution’s escape before 
the plotters did, had we 
known it then, would have 
made our picture very much 
Clearer. 

With respect to Sukarno’s 
role in encouraging the 
coup, however, we are 
hardly better off today than 
we were in 1965. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence we 
collected then, plus a good 
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deal more cited in the CIA 
study (and distinctly labeled 
as circumstantial), impli- 
cates him in a way that 
suggests he was more than 
sympathetic to the coup 
plotters’ purposes. But the 
hard evidence, if it exists, 
has not been produced. 

Sukarno is reported to 
have said following Oct. 1 
that the Indonesian revolu- 
tion had been set back to 
1957. This statement is 
entirely consistent with his 
view of the history of the 
revolution aS a wave-like 
motion, which he was enun- 
ciating in 1965. In an ar- 
ticle published in 1966, | 
concluded: “The fault lay 
in not taking Sukarno at 
his word, and in failing to 
recognize that at the pin- 
nacle of its success the PKI 
exhibited a strange indeci- 
siveness that betrayed its 
lack of independence.” 
(“The Attempted Coup in 
Indonesia,” The China Quar- 
terly [London], January- 
March 1966, p. 168.) 

Who, on rereading Su- 


karno’s numerous, expl 
statements in the days rf 
ceding Oct. 1, can do 
that he saw himself lead} 
the revolution into a rz 
cally new phase, that of | 
Indonesian People’s Rep| 
lic? That he saw hims| 
doing this to save In) 
nesia from the porcess 
reaction in the person 
the Council of Generé: 
For a leader who cultiva’ 
even the secrecy surrou” 
ing the state of his hee 
in order to foment the p’ 
ting against the alleg 
Council by the party wh) 
had largely invented t 
Council, for someone vw 
was prepared all alo 
apparently, to sacrifice © 
PK! to its enemies in ° 
event the tide turned, thi 
can be only one descripti'| 
the supreme political mé 
pulator of the 20th centil 
overshadowing Hitler é| 
Stalin. 


ARTHUR J. DOMM# 
Silver Spring, 
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Mao's Policy Commitments, 


1921-1976 


By Michel Oksenberg 


truggle in Peking over Mao’s Body.” “Mao’s 

Wife Purged.” “Moderates Win: Mao’s Poli- 

cies in Jeopardy.” Such were the sensational 
headlines in the Western press shortly after Mao Tse- 
tung’s death on September 9, 1976. The disarray 
cannot but tarnish Mao’s standing in history, for he 
proved unable to arrange an orderly succession, as 
founding fathers should. Precisely because Mao’s 
legacies will wax and wane in the hands of his 
| Successors, it seems wise to evaluate his perform- 
ance as policy initiator while our memories remain 
|fresh. To be sure, -evaluations without historical 
perspective cannot place Mao in his appropriate 
social and cultural context. But an immediate ap- 
| praisal offers the advantage of minimizing the prob- 
| lems of historiography: the filtering of Mao’s record 
| through his successors’ interpretations and the use 
of Mao by future historians to make their political 
points. 
_ Mao's life fell into three stages of nearly equal 
| duration: the first 27 years spent in search of his 
| calling, the next 28 years as a revolutionary seeking 
| National power, and the last 27 years as a revolu- 
_ tionary leader of the Chinese nation. During his 55- 
year career as revolutionary and national leader, 
Mao undertook 33 major policy commitments, and 
that record provides a firm basis for evaluating his 
performance.’ But there are many ways to judge a 
political record. The most important choice is 


|Mr. Oksenberg is Associate Professor of Political 
| Science at the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor). 
An authority on Chinese politics, he has contributed 
| Widely to scholarly journals and is author of a forth- 
|coming book, China in the 1970's: Problems, Poli- 
cies, and Prospects. 


whether to appraise the record in terms of Mao’s 
goals (whether he attained what he sought to 
achieve) or in terms of the evaluator’s preferences 
(whether Mao accomplished goals the evaluator be- 
lieves Mao ought to have pursued). Both criteria are 
acceptable, but the choice must be made explicit. 
And for this paper, our criterion is whether, in retro- 
spect, Mao concluded that a given policy commit- 
ment was well conceived and achieved the objective 
he wished. 

One problem with this standard, however, is that 
Mao’s attitudes toward his previous decisions are 
hard to ascertain. To be sure, Mao was self-critical, 
acknowledged his errors, and adjusted policies ac- 
cordingly, but as an active political figure, he recog- 
nized that candid statements about past actions 
would affect his immediate status. Therefore, he was 
prone to distort the historical record. In addition, 
Mao’s self-appraisal probably altered over time. 
For example, his views on the utility of the Great 
Leap Forward in all likelihood changed between 
1961, during the depth of the economic recession 
it had helped create, and 1965, after the economy 
had recovered and after the beneficial legacy of the 
Leap had become more visible. Finally, in spite of 
the recent increased availability of Mao’s post-1949 
writings and speeches, the record at hand is still 
sparse. For all these reasons, Mao’s personal ap- 
praisal of most of his initiatives can only be esti- 
mated on the basis of his brief references to his 
previous policies, his continuation or abandonment 


1 Although the evaluation is that of the author, the article relies 
heavily upon the monographic work of others in tracing Mao’s career. 
See, in particular, Stuart Schram, Mao Tse-tung, New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1966, and James Harrison, The Long March to Power, 

New York, Praeger, 1972. 


of a previous policy (thereby indicating whether 
he considered the policy a success or a failure), or 
his frequent tampering with the historical record 
(thereby revealing his recognition of the need to 
absolve himself of blame). 

The outline of this article follows from these 
considerations. The first and lengthier portion briefly 
summarizes Mao’s 33 major initiatives and assesses 
his subsequent evaluation of them. This procedure 
leads to the conclusion that Mao felt his interven- 
tions were, on balance, wise in 18 instances and 
unwise in 15. The second portion of the article 
places this performance in an overall, comparative 
perspective. In terms both of the sheer number of 
initiatives and of the degree of success, Mao’s per- 
formance must be considered extraordinary. The 
final portion of the article subjects the policy com- 
mitments to quantitative analysis in an effort to gain 
some insight into the reasons for Mao’s perceived 
triumphs and setbacks. It makes a_ preliminary 
analysis of why Mao encountered success and fail- 
ure, by exploring such questions as: Was Mao more 
successful when initiating polices that primarily af- 
fected the rural areas or when initiating policies 
that primarily affected the urban areas? Did he reveal 
particular acumen in handling certain kinds of prob- 
lems? And so on. This analysis tends to reinforce 
Mao’s own self-appraisal, namely, that his perform- 
ance was best when he was making revolution, when 


he was dealing with the countryside, and when he 
was enunciating policies that had popular support.’ 
Without more ado, then, let us turn to our examina- 
tion of Mao’s major policy commitments. 


Policy Commitments 


1. Becoming a CCP revolutionary, 1921. By his — 


presence (as representative from Hunan) at the 
founding congress of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) in Shanghai on July 1, 1921, Mao committed 


himself to the path of revolution through the in-- 


strumentality of a Communist party. Yet the cru-- 


cial decision came only after a two-year drift toward | 


Marxism which probably began with his association | 


with Li Ta-chao in Peking during the winter of 1918- 
19, and which intensified during his contact with 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu in Shanghai in the winter of 1919- 


20. In short, Mao’s first major political move resulted | 
from a protracted rather than a brief process of- 


decision-making—a pattern which was to be re- 
peated continually in subsequent years. 


2 For his overall self-appraisal, see Mao's Jan. 30, 1962, talk ‘‘On 
Democratic Centralism,” translated in Stuart Schram, Ed., 
Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, London, Penguin, 1974, pp. 158-87, esp. 
pp. 172-76. Also, Mao’s July 23, 1959, ‘Speech at the Lushan Plenum,” 
and his Feb. 13, 1964, ‘‘Remarks at the Spring Festival,” in ibid., 
pp. 142 and 222. 


Also, as with many of his other initiatives, Mao 
was not the first to make the commitment; instead, 
he swiftly associated himself with the initiatives of 
others. He was a pioneer but not the pathfinder. To 
summarize the broad literature on the subject,* the 
major credit for founding the CCP belonged to Ch’en 

| Tu-hsiu, Li Ta-chao, and the Soviet advisers on the 
scene, Grigoriy Voytinskiy and Maring. Moreover, 
_ there is no evidence that Mao at the time saw his 
| commitment to the CCP as irrevocable, although it 
| turned out to be so. According to a recent study of 
the evolution of the Chinese Communists’ concept of 
| the party from 1919 to 1934, the CCP’s founders, 
_ including Mao, did not have a clear vision of what 
sort of revolution they sought to create.* Thus, as 
_with many other initiatives of Mao, his first involved 
less a precise decision than a commitment to a 
| particular direction—to become a leader of a revo- 
| lutionary party—with the extent and intensity of 
| commitment left open. 
| There can be no doubt that Mao looked back upon 
| that first commitment with enormous satisfaction. 
| To be sure, one wonders whether Mao may not have 


3 See, for example, Harrison, op. cit.; Schram, Mao Tse-tung; and 
| Ch’en Kung-po, The Communist Movement in China, New York, Octagon 
| Books, 1966. 

4 Lawrence Sullivan, ‘‘Ideology and the Politics of Cultural 
Revolution: The Development of Chinese Communist Doctrine, 
1915-1934," unpublished PhD thesis, University of Michigan, 1976. 
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The top leadership of the Chinese Communist 
Party and Madame Sun Yat-sen pay their last 
respects to Chairman Mao Tse-tung several days 
after his death on September 9, 1976. Facing 


& Mao’s bier, from left to right, are: Ni Chih-fu, Wu 


Kuel-hsien, Li Te-sheng, Hsu Shih-yu, Wang 
Tung-hsing, Ch’en Hsi-lien, Yao Wen-ytian, Madame 
Sun Yat-sen, Yeh Chien-ying, Hua Kuo-feng, 

Wang Hung-wen, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, Chiang 
Ch’ing, Li Hsien-nien, Chi Teng-k’uei, Wu Te, Wei 
Kuo-ch’ing, Ch’en Yung-kuei, Su Chen-hua, and 


s Saifudin. 


—Camera Press. 


had doubts during the bleak period when Chiang 
K’ai-shek and his Kuomintang (KMT) nearly van- 
quished the CCP in 1927-28 and then again during 
the Long March of 1934-35. And Mao recognized 
that the Japanese invasion of China helped guaran- 
tee the success of his effort.* But toward the end of 
his life, Mao revealed his evident pride at having 
successfully joined historical currents that, as he 
admits, he only dimly understood at the time. In 
1962, for example, he recalled, “When our Party 
was founded in 1921 we only had a few dozen mem- 
bers; we were also in the minority, but these few 
people represented the truth and represented China’s 
destiny.” ° And in 1966, he reminisced, “[In 1921] 
nobody knew how to conduct the revolution or how 
to carry on the struggle; only later did we acquire 
some experience. Our path gradually emerged in the 
course of practice.”” 

2. Turning to the peasants, 1925-. Mao’s next 
major move was his decision to place heavy reliance 
on the revolutionary potential of the peasants, al- 
though he only gradually came to recognize this 
potential. As in the case of the founding of the 
party, much has been written on this topic, with 


5 See Mao’s comments to Edgar Snow in Snow’s The Long 
Revolution, New York, Random House, 1972, pp. 198-99 and 219. 

® Quoted in Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 184. See also 
the passages on pp. 172-73 and 214. 
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various scholars differing over the precise time when 
Mao actually turned to the peasants and whether he 
was original in doing so.° All agree, however, that 
Mao’s exploration of the Hunan peasant movement 
in 1925 and his short stint as director of the Peasant 
Movement Training Institute in 1926 indicate an 
early thrust toward the countryside. It is, of course, 
generally recognized that the Communist revolu- 
tionary P’eng P’ai demonstrated an even earlier and 
deeper interest in the peasantry than Mao and that 
some of Lenin’s writings presaged Mao’s later ob- 
servations. In addition, it seems clear that not until 
well into the period of the Kiangsi Soviet (1931-34) 
did Mao foresee that the Communist revolution 
would proceed entirely from the rural to the urban 
areas. Nevertheless, Mao did grasp the potential 
of the peasantry as agents of social change earlier 
than most of his colleagues, and throughout his life 
(though not without some ambivalence’) he re- 
tained confidence in the poorer peasants and in the 
power that could be generated by capitalizing on the 
tensions in the countryside. Mao clearly felt that this 
turn to the rural areas had served him well.”® 

3. Joining with the Kuomintang, 1923-27. |f Mao 
gave indications of being more peasant-oriented than 
many of his colleagues, he showed fewer signs of 
doubt than many of them about advocating a United 
Front alliance between the CCP and the KMT. Inter- 
estingly, the two positions were related, since Mao 
believed that “the center of gravity of the KMT” was 
“hidden among the countless masses of the ex- 
ploited peasantry.” ** Concerning Mao’s strong sup- 
port for a United Front with even the right wing of 
the KMT, Stuart Schram has observed: “In thus 
stressing comradely solidarity with men whom, al- 
though conservative, he regarded as sincerely com- 
mitted to the struggle for the unity and independence 
of China, Mao clearly demonstrated that he attached 
(at least for the moment) a higher priority to the 
national revolution than to the social revolution.” » 


8 Two classic, contrasting, but somewhat dated views are presented 
in Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1961, and Arthur A. 
Cohen, The Communism of Mao Tse-tung, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1964. 

2 On Mao’s ambivalence toward the peasantry, see Richard Kraus, 
“The Evolving Concept of Class in Post-Liberation China,’’ unpublished 
PhD thesis, Columbia University, 1974. 

10 For Mao’s nostalgic, retrospective view of those years during 
which he turned to the peasants, see his Aug. 18, 1964, ‘‘Talk on 
Questions of Philosophy,” in Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, 

p. 219. 
11 Quoted in Schram, Mao Tse-tung, p. 76. 
12 /bid., p. 77. 


Mao’s position also revealed that, unlike such others 
in the CCP as Ch’en Tu-hsiu, he underestimated 
the dangers that the United Front posed for the 
CCP, dangers that were not long in materializing. 
After the alliance fell apart, Mao never again advo- 
cated a similar United Front strategy, and he sought 
to change the historical record concerning his ad- 
vocacy of cooperation with the KMT. He recognized 
his errors and adjusted his policies accordingly. 

4. Establishing a rural base, 1928. Mao’s fourth 
initiative was undertaken more hastily than the 
previous three. After the debacles of 1927 in Shang- 
hai and Wuhan, the decimated CCP fought to sur- 
vive and to find a new route to power. For many, 
the first instinct was to seize a city through mass 
uprisings assisted by the Red Army, and to use ex- 
clusive control of one urban area as a base from 
which to spread the revolution. Although initial ef- 
forts to seize cities in 1927 failed, such attempts 
persisted into 1930. Mao did not as clearly exhibit 
this proclivity. Rather, within 90 days of the July 
15, 1927, rupture of the KMT-CCP alliance in Wuhan 
—after which he led an abortive peasant uprising 
and a faint-hearted effort to seize Changsha city in 
Hunan—he had ensconced himself in the moun- | 
tains. He advocated establishing soviets in relatively | 
inaccessible border regions between provinces. In | 
effect, he urged the party to nest itself in the bandit 
lairs to which rebel brigands had traditionally fled. | 
He derived satisfaction from the wisdom of his move, | 
as ultimately the entire party followed his lead.” | 

5. The defensive strategy in Kiangsi, 1931-34. It | 
is difficult to capsulize the positions that Mao took | 
on a variety of social, economic, military, and politi- | 
cal issues during the years in Kiangsi (1931-34), | 
when the Kiangsi Soviet was coming under in- | 
creasing Nationalist pressure, and it is also diffi- | 
cult to evaluate his performance because he himself | 
was losing power. Nevertheless, the character of his | 
defensive strategy is noteworthy. He advocated | 
guerrilla warfare and urged the party to seek support | 
from all rural elements except the most oppressive 
landlords (at the cost of moderating a radical land- 
reform policy). While these approaches probably | 
would have been no more effective than the policies | 
actually pursued to try to stave off the vastly superior | 
Nationalist forces, Mao’s own political weakness en- 


13 Mao’s summary of his turn to the base areas is in his 1936 
interview with Edgar Snow, given in Snow’s Red Star over China, 
New York, Grove Press edition, 1961, pp. 169-71. Mao essentially 
repeated this 1936 statement in his autumn 1971 discussions with 
provincial officials, cited in Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 291. 
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abled him to disassociate himself from the failure 
to repulse Chiang K’ai-shek. 

Three of Mao’s specific actions during the Kiangsi 
period—the ruthless elimination of the rival “A-B 
Corps” within the CCP, his refusal to cooperate with 
those KMT leaders who raised a rebellion against 
Chiang K’ai-shek in Fukien in 1933, and his ultimate 
antagonism toward the “returned students” who had 
undergone training in the Soviet Union—merit spe- 
cial mention for the insight they provide into Mao’s 
tactics in pursuing power. Considering the second 
decision to have been an error, Mao thereafter recog- 
nized the importance of forging tactical alliances.” 
In the bloody attack on the “‘A-B Corps” as well as in 
his relations with the more powerful “returned stu- 
dents,’ Mao revealed an inability to share power. 
The stubborn, even cruel disposition necessary to 
sustain such a will for power helps explain his ulti- 
mate victory in the civil war, but it also explains his 
most striking failure toward the end of his rule: 
the inability to arrange for an orderly succession. 
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A photo of Mao in Juichin, Kiangsi Province, in 1931, 
where he was experiencing a temporary setback in 
his personal power within the Chinese Communist 
Party. 
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Mao’s efforts to alter the historical record suggest 
he was not entirely proud of his policy recommenda- 
tions during this era. Yet, the objective record indi- 
cates that Mao must have demonstrated sufficient 
political insight during the losing Kiangsi cause to 
justify his subsequent selection as party leader. 
Mao probably was not totally disingenuous, then, 
when in 1971 he recalled that, “during the four years 
from 1931 to 1934, | had no voice at all at the Cen- 
tre.” ** On balance, without gross distortion of the 
record, Mao could derive honest satisfaction though 
not claim omniscience from his performance during 
the era. 

6. Guiding the Long March, 1935. Early on the 
Long March, at the Tsunyi Conference in January 
1935, Mao regained a leadership position in the 
CCP. One of the decisive moments in the history of 
the CCP came soon thereafter. The issue at hand 
was the ultimate destination of the fleeing Com- 
munist forces which had joined together in western 
Szechuan in early 1935 to catch a breath after pur- 
suing different, tortuous paths in retreat from their 
various base areas in the South. 

Essentially, the choice was whether to abandon 
the struggle temporarily and seek refuge in Sikang 
or to continue the resistance and seek a stable 
refuge in the Northwest. Mao, now a leading per- 
sonage in the Central Committee, bore (with Chang 
Wen-t’ien) special responsibility for guiding the 
columns. On this occasion, Mao faced a “crisis” de- 
cision. This was not an issue of policy ‘‘thrust,” in- 
volving matters of degree, and there was limited 
time in which to decide. Under circumstances 
shrouded in mystery, Mao struck out for Kansu and 
Shensi provinces, compelling his troops to traverse 
the dense grasslands. Other troops under Chang 
Kuo-t’ao and Chu Teh struck westward, perhaps in- 
tending to reach a sanctuary in the Soviet Union, but 
they eventually changed their direction and followed 
Mao’s lead. Mao’s initiative proved successful, for 
it ultimately brought the party first to strategically 
advantageous Paoan and then to Yenan,’* whence 


14 William Dorrill has documented Mao’s effort to rewrite the 
historical record to show that he wished to cooperate with the Fukien 
rebels. The very effort reveals Mao’s recognition of the error. In his 
1936 interview with Snow, he blamed others for the error. See 
Dorrill, ‘‘Transfer of Legitimacy in the Chinese Communist Party,” in 
John Lewis, Ed., Party Leadership and Revolutionary Power in China, 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. 69-113. See also Snow, 
Red Star over China, pp. 186-87. 

15 In Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 291. 

16 For one self-appraisal of his conduct during the Long March, 
see ibid., pp. 291-92. 
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the CCP spread its influence across the North China 
plain during the war against Japan. 

7. Articulating a guerrilla strategy, 1936-40. Mao 
extended his string of essentially wise initiatives with 
the strategy for expanding Communist power which 
he began to articulate soon after arriving in the 
Northwest. Predicated on the assumption that Japan 
was inexorably moving toward a concerted attack 
upon and occupation of North China, Mao’s plan was 
at once bold and elegantly simple. Its audacity lay 
in its belief that the bedraggled Communist forces 
could spearhead the opposition to Japan; its simplic- 
ity lay in its call for a protracted guerrilla struggle 
based upon peasant support. Few Communists 
shared Mao’s optimism concerning the long-term 
opportunities inherent in the bleak reality of 1936. 
However, Mao’s analysis proved substantially ac- 
curate for a number of years, though Western ana- 
lysts have perhaps not sufficiently stressed that his 
guerrilla strategy was subsequently stymied and that 
Communist strength actually was eroded from 1941 
on. Only after Japanese forces moved south in the 
1944 Operation Ichigo offensive against US air bases 
did the Communists again encounter success.’”’ But 
overall, his guerrilla strategy was successful, and 
later on Mao derived satisfaction from its becoming 
a new part of revolutionary doctrine around the 
world.”® 

8. Renewing cooperation with the KMT, 1937-40. 
Another part of the Communist strategy as it evolved 
in Yenan was the United Front with the KMT. In 
retrospect, the Communists probably placed exces- 
sive faith in Chiang K’ai-shek and the KMT from 
1937 to 1940. After that time—and especially after 
the New Fourth Army incident in 1941, in which 
Nationalist forces vanquished a large Red Army 
contingent—the CCP increased its vigilance against 
the Nationalists and began girding for an eventual 
civil war with them. Where did Mao stand in all of 
this? Was he overly sanguine in his estimation of 
the United Front in the late 1930's? 

The record, as usual, is ambiguous. On the one 
hand, so hostile was Mao toward Chiang K’ai-shek 
that he may have been willing to see violence done 
to the Generalissimo during the Sian Incident of 


17 This point is well developed in James Reardon-Anderson, ‘‘The 
Foreign Policy of Self-Reliance: Chinese Communist Policy Toward the 
Great Powers, 1944-46,’’ unpublished PhD thesis, Columbia 
University, 1975. 

18 For example, Mao was intrigued to learn that President John F. 
Kennedy had studied his essays on military operations. See Snow, 
The Long Revolution, p. 201. 


1936. (Chiang K’ai-shek was kidnapped by a non- 
Communist warlord in cooperation with the Com- 
munists in order to force Chiang to cease his cam- 
paign against the CCP and turn his energies to com- 
bating the Japanese.) According to one account, the | 
Comintern ordered Mao to encourage the release of | 
Chiang, much to Mao’s consternation.” In addition, 
Mao strongly condemned many in the party who 
sought to surrender CCP autonomy and place them- 
selves directly under Nationalist discipline as they 
had in the United Front with the KMT in 1923-27. 
Mao argued, instead, for an alliance with the KMT | 
that would preserve the CCP’s independent military | 
and ideological stance. 

Yet Mao did believe that limited cooperation was 
possible.*”* That he subsequently recognized he had } 
erred is manifest in this revealing 1964 passage: 


In January 1941, the KMT launched the South An- | 
hwei incident, in which we lost more than 17,000 
men. After this, they staged several more anti-Com- 
munist high tides, and thus taught [our] Party a | 
lesson.” 


Mao’s praise of the KMT and Chiang K’ai-shek, even | 
as late as 1940, also revealed some sensitivity to the | 
Kuomintang’s role as symbolic leader of the Chinese 
effort to resist Japan. An indication of Mao’s subse- | 
quent embarrassment about certain of these state- 
ments is that they were deleted from the texts of 
the speeches in which they had appeared when these _ 
speeches were collected and republished in his 
Selected Works.”* | 

On balance, then—as we will note in subsequent | 
instances as well—Mao harbored no illusions about 
any long-term compatibility between the CCP and 
the KMT; therefore, he resolutely avoided an en- 
tangling alliance. At the same time, he believed that 
his KMT adversaries viewed him as tactically more 
valuable to them than they actually perceived him — 
to be, and he briefly exaggerated the extent of co- 
operation he could elicit from his enemies. In part, — 
this miscalculation reflected an inflated sense of 
his own importance in his adversaries’ eyes, stem- | 
ming from the same seif-confidence that yielded the 


19 Edgar Snow, Random Notes on Red China, 1936-45, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1968, p. 2. 

20 This paragraph draws upon Steven Goldstein, ‘‘The View from 
Yenan: Chinese Communist Perspectives on International Relations, 
1937-41,’’ unpublished PhD thesis, Columbia University, 1974. 

21 Quoted in Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 197. 

22 See jbid., Chapter 1. 
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guerrilla strategy. In part, it also derived from his 
belief, implicit but never explicitly stated in his 
writings, that the KMT, being dependent upon land- 
lord support and thus unable to mobilize popular 
peasant support, would have to ally with a party 
capable of organizing the masses in order to resist 
the Japanese effectively. Mao thought that as long 

as the latter party—/.e., the CCP—could retain its 
| independence, it could exploit the alliance to its 
own benefit. At this time, he did not foresee either 
| the KMT’s own, albeit limited, success behind enemy 
| lines or the Japanese-American war, which enabled 
| the KMT to hoard its resources for the postwar CCP- 
KMT struggle. 

9. Defining the “mass line,” 1939-45. During the 
Yenan era, Mao firmly defined his ‘‘mass line” lead- 
ership formula. To sustain the guerrilla military 
strategy, the Red Army and the party had to elicit 
mass support. Likening the members of the army 
to fish in a sea of people, Mao stressed that the party 
had to advocate policies congruent with popular 
aspirations, or at least to pursue programs which 
could be explained to the people in terms they would 
approve. The “mass line” demanded, in short, that 
the leaders remain closely attuned to the public’s 
needs, that they play to these needs, and that they 
not move too far ahead of them. 

Mao’s decision to articulate this doctrine bears 
similarity to his discovery of the peasantry. He was 
not the first to emphasize the dangers of a party 
isolated from the masses. As Lawrence Sullivan has 
recently documented, the origins of the ‘‘mass line” 
| may very well lie in the experiences of the Shanghai 
| underground apparatus after Chiang’s 1927 break 
| with the CCP, and Chang Wen-t’ien—not Mao—may 
deserve the title, “Father of the Mass Line.” In addi- 
tion, Ilpyong Kim has noted the use of the mass line 
during the Kiangsi Soviet.*? Mao’s talents in this and 
other instances were to realize the worth of the idea, 
to incorporate it into his own pattern of thought, and 
—most important—to relate the significance of the 
idea to his total world view. As a result, he could 
explain the leadership technique with particularly 
appealing lucidity and conviction. 

Mao revealed his satisfaction with the wisdom 
of his writings in many ways. In meetings with his 
| associates, he recalled with fondness how he had 
come to draft the pivotal documents that outlined 


23 See Sullivan, op. cit., and Ilpyong Kim, The Politics of Chinese 
Communism: Kiangsi Under the Soviets, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1973. 


his leadership principles.** Several of his writings 
from this era became standard fare in post-1949 
cadre education. But most important, Mao never 
repudiated the leadership doctrine of this era; to 
the contrary, he strove to preserve it and to make 
it the basic CCP organizational tenet. 

10. Conducting the rectification campaign, 1941- 
45. From the time he arrived in Yenan, Mao strove 
to consolidate his own personal power in the party. 
He bested Chang Kuo-t’ao in the winter of 1937-38 
and then eroded the remaining power of those who 
had dominated the party apparatus during the 
Kiangsi Soviet. In the process, he launched a viru- 
lent ideological campaign to enhance Yenan’s orga- 
nizational strength over comrades in the scattered 
guerrilla armies and heterogeneous base areas, and 
to achieve loyalty and discipline among the dis- 
parate lot of urban intellectuals and youths who had 
flocked to the Communist cause. By 1945 and the 
Seventh CCP Congress, Mao’s ideas had become 
nearly synonymous with the ideology of the party. 

Again, Mao’s gradual and protracted strategy ex- 
hibited great tactical flexibility. A major reason for 
his success was that he began to assemble the 
administrative aides upon whom he relied to vary- 
ing degrees for the subsequent quarter century until 
the Cultural Revolution: Ch’en Yun, Liu Shao-ch’i, 
Chou En-lai, Jen Pi-shih, Ch’en Po-ta, Lin Piao, and 
K’ang Sheng. It was a diverse lot—in temperament, 
skills, and ideological proclivities. Each contrasted 
in some important way with Mao and contributed a 
key ingredient that Mao lacked—Chou En-lai, cos- 
mopolitanism; K’ang Sheng, a sinister manner; Liu 
Shao-ch’i, organizational talents; Ch’en Yun, knowl- 
edge of economics; and so on.” This team, with Mao 
at the helm, established its primacy in the party 
through the rectification campaign. 

Writings by Mao that have recently become avail- 
able underscore how successful he thought the 
rectification campaign had been: 


[We] had the experience of the Rectification Move- 
ment on an all-party scale which lasted from the 
spring of 1942 to the summer of 1945, altogether 
three and a half years... . [It] helped the comrades 
of the whole Party to reach unity of understanding. 


24 See, for example, Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, pp. 172 
and 218; also Snow, The Long Revolution, pp. 206-07. 

25 In a striking way, the casting resembled the characters whom 
Sung Chiang assembled at Liangshanpo in the novel, Water Margin; 
even the division of labor was somewhat similar. 
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Chairman Mao leads a band of peasant fighters in northern Shensi in 1947 during the civil war against 


Chiang K’ai-shek. 


The question of how to carry out the democratic 
revolution, how to the devise the Party line, and 
various concrete policies were all completely solved 
at that time.*® 


And years later, he continued to look back upon that 
Campaign as a precedent to be emulated. Thus, in 
1962, he noted: 


As for how the Party should tackle the problem of 
revisionism within the country and within the Party 
and the problem of the bourgeoisie, | think we should 
adhere to former policies without changing them. 
. . . We should follow the line of the Rectification 
Campaign of 1942-45,” 


11. Seeking US support, 1944-46." As the war 
against Japan wore on, Mao—unaware of America’s 
development of an atomic bomb—joined the many 


26 In Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 171. (Mao dated the 
campaign—which actually began in 1941—from 1942 because that 
was when it was expanded to a party-wide effort.) 

27 /bid., p. 193. 

28 For ari elaboration, see Reardon-Anderson, op. cit. 
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both within and outside China who thought an 
American landing on the China coast would be an 
inescapable part of the US effort to defeat Japan. 
His dreams were fed, partly deliberately and partly 
inadvertently, by the Americans, who also promised 
to plead his case with the Nationalists. For a few 
months in 1945 and possibly into 1946, he thought 
the Americans might really assist him because they 
needed him and recognized his growing power. He 
configured his forces to maximize his attractiveness 
without surrendering any autonomy in the process. 
His hopes for US assistance were dashed and with 
them any chance of a meaningful CCP-US relation- 
ship until the mid-1950’s. Count here an error by 
Mao concerning the importance Washington attached 
to him. He acknowledged the miscalculation through 
the wrath he directed at the Americans whom he 
felt had misled him. And of course, Mao’s Se/ected 
Works contain no hint of the hopeful remarks that 
Mao had made to American visitors to Yenan.” (In | 


29 Some of Mao’s remarks are assembled in Joseph Esherick, Edi, 
Lost Chance in China, The World War II Dispatches of John S. Service, 
New York, Random House, 1974. 
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overall terms, of course, the real miscalculation was 
Washington’s for failing to comprehend the China 
scene.) 

12. Going for power, 1946-48. At the end of 
World War II, the CCP’s military forces were, at least 
On paper, still much weaker than those of its 
KMT rival. In addition, Americans soon began flying 
Nationalist troops to occupy China’s major coastal 
| cities, and Stalin pressured the CCP to accept a 
subservient role in a KMT-dominated coalition gov- 
| ernment. A number in the CCP leadership—perhaps 
including Liu Shao-ch’i—were inclined to accept 
Stalin’s advice. Mao, however, disagreed.* In an 
easily reversible decision that required a prolonged 
| process of implementation, Mao chose to strike out 
| for power through civil war. His instincts were cor- 
| rect again; in fact, victory came much sooner than 
he expected, although some evidence suggests he 
} made certain tactical blunders along the way.** And 
| fortune, more than wisdom, may have been the key 
| factor, for his adversary also committed major stra- 
tegic errors. 
| 13. Pushing land reform, 1946-48. From the 
| spring of 1946 until early 1948, the CCP pursued a 
| radical land-reform policy that called for a more 
rapid, more extensive redistribution of land than 
had occurred during the 1937-45 era. The pressures 
for this swing leftward apparently emanated from 
lower-level cadres and possibly some higher-level 
Officials as well. According to James Harrison’s 
masterful account of this tangled episode,*? Mao 
was not at the forefront of the policy, but instead 
continually warned against alienating the “middle” 
peasants. On this issue, Mao’s verbal position was 
} a moderate one in the political spectrum; he sought 
_ to retain wide appeal to most economic strata. How 
| serious his opposition was is open to question. Cer- 
| tainly, he took no known action to curb the leftist 
| excesses, and his verbal pronouncements appear 
' more political posture than a position he sought to 
| enforce. If he was unsuccessful in affecting events 
in the short run, his more balanced judgment was 
ultimately vindicated by the party’s return to his 
| position in early 1948. 
| Mao’s own evaluation of his performance on this 
| issue is unclear. But the fact that he never asserted 


30 Mao’s 1962 recollection of this era is in Schram, Mao Tse-tung 
1} Unrehearsed, p. 191. 

31 For example, James Reardon-Anderson argues that Mao supported 
the costly and unsuccessful Communist effort to hold the strategically 
important Liaoning city of Ssup’ingchieh in 1946. Op. cit., Chapter 10. 

32 Op. cit., pp. 406-20. 


any special claim to having played a praiseworthy 
role, and that he later complained that he had not 
been sufficiently consulted,** seemingly indicates a 
dissatisfaction with the efficacy of this policy. 


(We exclude from our enumeration of major policy 
commitments Mao’s announcement in June 1949 
that the CCP would lean in the direction of the 
Soviet Union in the cold war between Washington 
and Moscow. To be sure, the act was an exceedingly 
important one, but we would argue that Mao prob- 
ably preferred a less entangling relationship with 
the Soviet Union yet had little real choice in the 
matter. Circumstances dictated his course. The new 
Chinese government, which was to formally proclaim 
the Chinese People’s Republic three months later, 
urgently needed assistance and security. The mu- 
tual suspicion and hostility between the Communists 
and Americans were too deep to be bridged swiftly, 
and the structure of international affairs at the time 
would have precluded Soviet economic support for 
a militarily unaligned China. In addition, many within 
the CCP felt a strong ideological affinity for the 
USSR, which Mao was in no position to negate. 
Mao’s dilemma was expressed at the time when he 
proclaimed his decision to lean toward the Soviet 
socialist bloc; he said, “There is no third road.” ** 
And looking back on this era, in 1962, Mao recalled 
the situation in this way: “In those days the situation 
was such that, since we had no experience in eco- 
nomic construction, we had no alternative but to 
copy the Soviet Union. In the field of heavy industry 
especially, we copied almost everything from the 
Soviet Union, and we had very little creativity of our 
own. At that time, it was absolutely necessary to 
SCLIOUSE es) 


14. Entering the Korean war, 1950. The origins 
of the involvement of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) in the Korean war remain a matter of infer- 
ence, and the extent of Mao’s participation in North 
Korea’s decision to launch the war in June 1950, a 
matter of conjecture. However, available evidence 
does underscore Mao’s own direct involvement in the 
decision to commit Chinese troops to battle in 
October 1950. The story persists that he stayed up 
all night, pacing to and fro, before rendering his 


33 Mao’s October 1966 complaint about not being consulted in 
connection with the ‘‘land problem” probably refers to the 1946-48 
land reform. See Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 266. 

34 Quoted in Schram, Mao Tse-tung, p. 250. 

35 Cited in Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 178. 
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final judgment.** Here, then, is Mao as a decision- 
maker in a crisis, facing time constraints and deal- 
ing for high stakes with limited information. (Inter- 
estingly, during the other two crises for which we 
have evidence about Mao’s personal state-of-mind— 
the Lushan Plenum of 1959 and the October 1966 
Central Work Conference during the Cultural Revo- 
lution—Mao also apparently became highly agitated 
and was unable to sleep.’’) 

Mao’s calculations regarding the Korean conflict 
on balance seem wise. Outside observers believe 
that, although intervention increased Chinese de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union and hardened the 
animosity between the US and China, it established 
Chinese credibility as a state with military power, 
preserved a buffer zone between China and overtly 
hostile forces, and helped unify the nation behind 
the new government. To Mao, China’s entry into the 
war finally established his credibility in Stalin’s eyes 
and contributed to China’s military modernization.* 

15. Guiding China’s development, 1950-53. A 
virtual lacuna of information surrounds Mao’s domes- 
tic initiatives from early 1950 to 1953. He probably 
supported the effort to secure the cooperation of 
the wealthy industrialists in maintaining production 
in 1949-50; however, he also approved the harsh 
campaigns of 1951-52 in the cities. He criticized 
productions in the film and literary worlds, but he 
did not strongly enforce his will in such matters. He 
encouraged the decisive completion of land reform 
and the formation of mutual-aid teams in the coun- 
tryside. By late 1952, he showed an interest in agri- 
cultural cooperatives, yet he did not see to it that 
central directives were resolutely implemented. 
During these years, Mao apparently acted cautiously, 
feeling his way forward, perhaps partly out of recog- 
nition that to a large extent authority resided in the 
six large administrative regions and that he lacked 
the organizational capacity to enforce his will. Only 
toward the end of this era, with his July 1953 enun- 
ciation of policy guidelines for the period of ‘‘social- 
ist transition” and the December 1953 purge of Kao 
Kang, did he begin firmly to assert himself. 

Mao’s policy recommendations during 1950-53 


36 See Allen Whiting, China Crosses the Ya/u, New York, 
Macmillan, 1960. 

37 See Mao Tse-tung, ‘‘Speech at the Lushan Conference” and 
“Summing Up the First Five Months,” in Stuart Schram, Mao Tse-tung 
Unrehearsed, pp. 131 and 174. Mao also referred to sleepless nights 
in connection with decision-making in his January 1962 speech, 

“On Democratic Centralism,” in ibid., p. 187. 

38 For Mao’s in camera references to the Korean war, see Schram, 

Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, pp. 67, 103, and 191. 
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evidently achieved their objective. The transition to 
Communist rule was well implemented, and by 1953 
the leaders of the PRC could begin to address a new 
range of issues. The few available references sug- 


gest that Mao looked back upon his initiatives with 


satisfaction.*° 

16. Collectivizing agriculture, 1955. Although 
Mao endorsed an ideological campaign to criticize 
the traditional Chinese novel Dream of the Red 
Chamber in 1954—a campaign with widespread 
ramifications—and although he spurred the cam- 
paign against the intellectual Hu Feng in early 1955, 
his next major initiative came when he rapidly ac- 
celerated the collectivization of agriculture in the 
summer of 1955. His intervention terminated a pro- 
longed debate over the appropriate pace of rural 
transformation, in which some had argued for a 
slower pace on the ground that mechanization was a 
precondition for collectivization. Two weeks after 
the July 1955 National People’s Congress, Mao set 
aside the targets that this body had established for 
transformation of the countryside and appealed di- 
rectly to provincial and special district party secre- 


taries to move more rapidly. The transformation of 


China’s rural structure occurred with greater ease 
and rapidity than Mao had foreseen, and emboldened 


by his success, he in December 1955 pressed for the | 


socialist transformation of the industrial sector— 


a task which was also accomplished smoothly. Dur- | 
ing the same winter of 1955-56, Mao likewise pro- | 


moted the visionary National Agricultural Develop- 
ment Program (NADP), which called for the trans- 


formation of the Chinese countryside within 12 | 
years, the effort to be initiated through mobilization 
of labor. By March 1956, the NADP was encounter- | 
ing difficulty, and Mao acquiesced in its being tem- | 


porarily shelved. 
Mao’s 1955 collectivization initiative differed from 
most of his interventions. His sudden and not easily 


reversible decision made him a pathfinder. He was — 


not responding to pressures from below or from his 


colleagues; he did not seize upon the initiative of © 


others. Of all Mao’s decisions, this was the one in 


which he was most clearly out in front, alone. It may | 
have also been his most incisive, insightful single | 


moment as ruler of China, for his decision consoli- 


dated the regime’s control over the countryside and : 


39 See, particularly, his Sept. 15, 1954, speech to the National 
People’s Congress, excerpted in Current Background (Hong Kong), 
No. 891, Oct. 8, 1969, p. 17, and his “On Ten Great Relationships,’”’ in 
Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 77. 
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enabled it to guarantee minimum welfare and sub- 
sistence to all. So accurate was his assessment that 
he became overly exuberant with his NADP, but he 
soon tempered himself. Yet, the headiness of his 
success remained with him and probably helps 


| explain his willingness to endorse those two subse- 


quent upsurges—the Great Leap and the Cultural 


Revolution. 


17. Responding to destalinization, 1956. Mao 


| reacted with alacrity to Nikita Knrushchev’s February 
| 1956 denunciation of Josef Stalin. Many analysts 
| attribute the nature of his reaction to personal pique 


and power concerns—to a belief that the Russians 
should have consulted him and to a fear that the 
challenge to Stalin endangered his own forceful rule 


| in China. But another, more important factor cer- 
| tainly was at work as well. Perhaps because of 


traditional Chinese sensitivity to problems of main- 


| taining authority,“° Mao saw that open questioning of 


Stalin’s wisdom undermined Communist and espe- 
Cially Soviet claims to omniscience and the right to 


| automatic obedience, and thus would over the long 


run inevitably erode the structure of authority within 
the Communist bloc. In short, Khrushchev had done 
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irreparable damage to the legitimizing myth of the 
international Communist movement. To be sure, Mao 
had long recognized Stalin’s shortcomings. After all, 
he had rejected Stalin’s 1946 call for a United Front 
in China, and he had earlier experienced firsthand 
the inadequacy of Stalin’s efforts to guide the CCP 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s. But this was a matter of 
quite a different order. 

In any case, Mao’s first response came in the April 
5, 1956, commentary, “On the Historical Experience 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” in which he 
stressed that Stalin’s errors were personal and not 
systemic. The “serious mistakes of Stalin,’’ Mao 
noted, could be remedied through organizational 
means.** However, the tortuous reasoning of this 
document showed that Mao knew he had a new 
problem on his hands. For the next two years, and 
particularly after the Hungarian uprising, he sought 


40 This is a theme central to Richard Solomon’s study, Mao’s 
Revolution and the Chinese Political Culture, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1971. 

41 On this document, see Roderick MacFarquhar, The Origins of the 
Cultural Revolution, Vol. 1, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1974, p. 43. 


Peasants from East Kwanton Hsiang, near Peking, make application to join a cooperative during the drive 
| to collectivize Chinese agriculture in 1955. 


—China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 
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Mao gesticulates as he makes a point 
November 15, 1957. 


to remedy the damage, analyzing how the bloc 
might maintain its coherence and what the Soviets 
had to do to regain leadership over the movement, 
but by late 1958 he began to conclude that the task 
was impossible.* 

18. Encouraging a “Hundred Flowers,” 1956-57. 
In January 1956 Mao delivered a speech in which he 
suggested an opening to the intellectuals, a theme to 
which he returned in another speech in June. The 
latter contained the famous slogan, “‘Let a Hundred 
Flowers Bloom, Let a Hundred Schools of Thought 
Contend.’’** While unrest in Eastern Europe during 
the fall of 1956 caused Mao to let the proposal lie 
for a time, he returned to it in February 1957 in 
his well-known speech “On the Correct Handling of 
Contradictions.”** At the outset, Mao simply wished 
to incorporate the intellectuals more fully into the 
nation’s political life. Acknowledging their disen- 
chantment with the many campaigns and pressures 
he had directed against them, Mao believed that they 
still recognized the manifold benefits his regime 
had bestowed and that they would respond appre- 


42 Mao adhered to his estimate of Khrushchev’s destalinization 
speech for the rest of his life. See, for example, his 1958 estimate in 
Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 99, and his 1963 On the 
Question of Stalin, Peking, Foreign Language Press, 1963. 

43 Neither speech has ever become available in its entirety in the 
West, but we know a good deal about the contents of both addresses. 
See MacFarquhar, op. cit., pp. 35 and 51. 

44 The speech is widely available. See, inter alia, Robert Bowie 
and John Fairbank, Eds., Communist China, 1955-1959, 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1962, pp. 273-94. 


during talks with Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev in the Kremlin on 
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ciatively to his magnanimity—a few special bene- 
fits, a little more freedom, and they would fully 
contribute their scientific, technical, and creative 
skills to the nation. Moreover, by 1957 Mao had 
linked up his opening toward the intellectuals and 
his efforts against bureaucratism (see below). De-' 
spite considerable opposition from his Politburo. 
associates, he called upon the intellectuals to criti- 
cize the party and government openly. 

Mao’s overture proved disastrous, as his regime 
became the object of vituperative hostility, not 
friendly criticism. Once again, Mao had overesti- - 
mated his potential attractiveness to his adversaries. — 
To be sure, Mao resurrected his “100 Flowers” slo- - 
gan in 1961-62, and during the Cultural Revolution - 
he sought again to involve nonparty members in | 
public criticism of the CCP. But Mao never again / 
trusted bourgeois intellectuals as he had in 1956-57. _ 
And he recognized his errors by significantly altering © 
his key February 1957 speech before publishing it © 
in June. 

19. Fighting bureaucracy, 1956-.** During the 
1950’s, Mao committed himself to policies in a 
number of areas—organization, education, public 
health, industrial management, strategic defense— 
which he pursued with consistency but fluctuating | 
intensity for the remainder of his rule. These poli- 


45 On Mao’s struggle against bureaucratism, see Harry Harding, 
“The Organizational Issue in Chinese Politics, 1959-1972,” 
unpublished PhD thesis, Stanford University, 1973. 


cies are qualitatively different from the ones de- 
scribed thus far, as they deal with an interrelated 
set of issues and involve a number of specific inter- 
ventions by Mao over a 20-year period. While few 
single interventions were decisive, the cumulative 
impact was to leave Mao’s imprint on a number of 
issue areas. Let us turn to the first of these areas— 
the matter of bureaucratic organization. 

As Franz Schurmann and Stuart Schram have 
stressed, Mao’s “Ten Great Relationships” speech 
of April 1956 is a key document for understanding 
| Mao’s concerns with regard to this issue area.** Cru- 

cial was his observation that in the building of 
a socialist society tensions exist between rulers and 
ruled. If unchecked, bureaucrats can grow into an 
Oppressive ruling class. Mao, of course, was not the 
first Communist to voice this fear. Leon Trotsky, 
Nikolay Bukharin, and Milovan Djilas, after all, 
expressed similar concerns. But it is nevertheless 
to Mao’s credit that, he too—soon after the nation- 
alization of industrial enterprises in China—recog- 
nized this major long-run problem in the building 
of socialism and increasingly brooded about it during 
the remainder of his life. 
| Mao promoted a number of policies aimed at 

countering the threat: requiring cadres to engage 
in physical labor, seeking nonroutinized modes of 
| administration, emphasizing mass involvement in 
policy implementation, maintaining ideological pres- 
| sure on the bureaucracy, and keeping bureaucracy 
in a state of perpetual turmoil through constant 
| changes in the allocation of authority. However, he 
| never evidenced satisfaction that his measures con- 
Stituted sufficient responses to the complex prob- 
| lem. Indeed, events since Mao’s death could signal 
| the triumph of organization! Nevertheless, Mao never 
| doubted the validity of assigning primacy to organi- 
| zational issues and remained convinced that the 
| thrust of his policies was correct. 
| 20. Educating the populace.’’ With regard to the 
| training of the populace, Mao emphasized mass 
education—the rapid spread of primary rather than 
| higher education, the infusion of political themes 
; into the educational process, and close integration 


46 The speech is in Stuart Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, 

) Pp. 61-83. See also Franz Schurmann, /deo/ogy and Organization in 

| Communist China, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1966, 

| pp. 76-101, and Stuart Schram, “Introduction,” in Schram, Ed., 
Authority, Participation, and Cultural Change in China, Cambridge, 

| England, Cambridge University Press, 1973, pp. 41-47. 

| 47 Joel Glassman traces Mao’s specific interventions in educational 
} policy in ‘Implementation of Education Policy in Communist China,”’ 
unpublished PhD thesis, University of Michigan, 1974. 
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of the educational system with the production pro- 
cess. His objective was to create a new intellectual 
class in China dedicated to his socialist goal and 
selfless in its service to society. The formal educa- 
tional system was but part of the total effort— 
reflected in the media and arts as well—to foster a 
new culture. Mao also sought to swiftly elevate the 
technical capacity of all the people, and to inculcate 
in them a confidence in their ability to transform 
their environment. He promoted an educational 
system, in other words, which would be better at 
disseminating knowledge than developing it. This 
investment in human capital paid off. Even Western 
observers regard it as one of the major reasons that 
China’s agricultural production has kept pace with 
her population increase. Not only has scientific 
research in agronomy focused on applied questions, 
but the peasants are now willing and able to accept 
new techniques. To be sure, the regime’s capacity 
to disseminate technology is due to more than the 
educational system, but that system—which owes so 
much in its conception to Mao—provided an essen- 
tial precondition for such dissemination. 

There is, of course, a long-run question about 
Mao’s wisdom in this area—namely, did he, in push- 
ing his preferences to the extreme during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, leave the higher educational system 
in such shambles that China will be unable to gener- 
ate the technology necessary to sustain her advance 
and will have insufficient numbers of scientists to 
assist in the absorption of technology from abroad? 
Looked at from an outside perspective, Mao’s im- 
pulses in the educational realm seem to have been 
roughly suited to current conditions at least until 
the mid-1960’s, but then may not have been con- 
gruent with China’s long-run developmental needs 
after that. From Mao’s perspective, the education 
system he advocated was essential for promoting a 
more egalitarian society. And he clung to this belief 
to the end of his life. 

21. Promoting public health. China’s public- 
health system was a realm in which Mao took special 
interest, and he more than any other major leader 
is responsible for its configuration.** Mao’s specific 
preferences were to emphasize preventive rather 
than curative medicine, to preserve traditional medi- 
cine and combine Chinese with Western practices, 
and to attach priority to delivery of services to the 
rural areas rather than to research and to service in 


48 See David Lampton, ‘“‘The Politics of Public Health in China, 
1949-1969,” unpublished PhD thesis, Stanford University, 1973. 
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urban areas. He enthusiastically promoted physical 
education and exercise in a society which had pre- 
viously disdained sports such as swimming. 

Mao’s initiatives encountered some resistance 
within the public-health bureaucracies, but he per- 
sisted. Although precise statistics are lacking, im- 
pressive results apparently were obtained in eliminat- 
ing communicable diseases, reducing infant mor- 
tality rates, and increasing longevity. The extensive 
health service delivery system also enabled progress 
in the all-important area of birth control. While the 
public-health system will have to change in order to 
solve a new range of health problems such as cancer 
and cardiovascular diseases, the system that Mao 
helped devise certainly attained the goal he en- 
visioned: a more robust, noticeably healthier popula- 
tion. 

22. Managing industry. Mao’s interventions in the 
industrial sphere revealed a number of consistent 
preferences in that realm too: for collective as op- 
posed to one-man management practices, for in- 
volvement of workers in decision-making, for the 
minimization of wage differentials, against stratifica- 
tion on the basis of types of employment, against 
bonuses and profits as the principal means of 
motivating managers and workers, and against the 
domination of decisions about the productive process 
by technicians.** Mao’s hope was to develop a highly 
productive, efficient industrial system in which 
workers had high morale, derived satisfaction from 
democratic principles of management, and worked 
enthusiastically for the common good. 

While some question remains concerning the 
degree to which Mao’s principles were actually im- 
plemented, the evidence suggests that his initiatives 
did not bring about the results that he wanted. 
China’s industrial system is inefficient, and there 
have been repeated problems of worker discontent 
during the post-Cultural Revolution era. That Mao 
was dissatisfied with the situation was already clear 
in April 1969, at the end of the Cultural Revolution, 
when he stated: 


You should study the problems of various facto- 
ries. . .. According to my own observation, | would 
say that not in all factories nor in an overwhelming 
majority but in quite a large majority of cases the 
leadership is not in the hands of the masses of the 
workers.” 


And Mao continued to be dissatisfied with the indus- 
trial front. In the last year of his life, he voiced dis- 


A woman doctor of the People’s Liberation Army 
administers acupuncture treatment to a child at the 
Canton School for Deaf and Dumb. 


—Paul Raffaele/Camera Press. 


content with the inequities he perceived in the 
industrial wage system but concluded that not very 
much could be done immediately to reduce them.” 
In sum, this was a realm where Mao enjoyed only 
limited success in having his initiatives imple- 
mented, and even when they were implemented, he 
felt that the results frequently were counter- 
productive. 

23. Securing the national defense.* Mao reso- 


lutely sought an independent defense posture for | 


China. He consistently advocated acquisition of a 
nuclear capability to deter nuclear threats and to 
give the PRC the symbolic status that goes with 
nuclear weaponry. Until China acquired a second- 


strike capability, Mao sought to absorb the damage | 


49 Stephen Andors traces Mao’s industrial management policy in 
“Factory Management Doctrine in China, 1949-1972,” unpublished 
PhD thesis, Columbia University, 1974. 

50 Quoted in Schram, Mao Tse-tung Unrehearsed, p. 283. 

51 See Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, ‘‘On Exercising All-Round Dictatorship 
over the Bourgeoisie,’’ Peking Review, No. 14, April 4, 1975, p. 5. 

52 For a summary of Mao’s writings on strategy, see Mao Tse-tung, 
Selected Military Writings, Peking, Foreign Language Press, 1966. 
See also Angus M. Fraser, The People’s Liberation Army, New York, 
Crane, Russak and Co., 1973. 
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of a potential nuclear attack through the develop- 

ment of a highly decentralized, locally self-sufficient 

economy and through extensive civil defense meas- 
| ures; however, he believed that the actual likelihood 
of nuclear war was relatively low. His contingency 
plans for countering a conventional invasion of China 
were to fight a protracted guerrilla war by luring 
his adversary into Chinese territory and destroying 
the invading forces with the support of the populace 
and a militia, as he recalled that China had done in 
defeating Japan. (This recollection may have been 
somewhat distorted, given the United States’ not 
insignificant role in the Pacific theater during World 
War Il.) It was not a defense posture which assigned 
much of a role to a modernized ground force or which 
attached priority to developing the capacity to fight a 
sustained frontal war. Instead, Mao forged a highly 
politicized army deeply immersed in societal and 
economic affairs. 

On balance, it seems, Mao’s defense posture did 
not yield the degree of security and military self- 
sufficiency he had sought. China remains quite vul- 
nerable to non-nuclear war and has little capacity 
to project her power on a sustained basis beyond 
the countries on her periphery. It is clear that Mao’s 
military doctrine was never fully accepted among 
military professionals; moreover, Mao’s own chagrin 
with the PLA’s domestic political performance during 
and after the Cultural Revolution attests to his failure 
to inculcate military professionals with his political 
values. 

24. Bombarding Quemoy-Matsu, 1958. In August 
1958, PLA artillery guns in Fukien Province began 
a heavy bombardment of the Taiwan-held offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu, as a prelude to a 
possible attempt to seize the Nationalist bastions. A 
meticulous reexamination of the crisis by Jonathan 
Pollack goes far to define Mao’s role in the events.*° 
Pollack holds that Mao underestimated American 
resolve to assist the Nationalists, underestimated the 
will of the Nationalist garrison, and (with his artillery 
advisers) overestimated the capacity of the PLA to 
impose a successful blockade. As a consequence of 
these miscalculations, Pollack concludes, Mao ex- 
pected a rapid recovery of the islands and did not 
anticipate the tense situation which emerged. Never- 
theless, as the confrontation evolved, Pollack sug- 
gests, Mao altered his purposes to take advantage of 
unplanned opportunities to renew contacts with the 


53 See Pollack’s ‘‘Perception and Process in Chinese Foreign Policy: 
The Quemoy Decision,”’ unpublished PhD thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1976. 
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US and to deter Nationalist nuisance raids. Since 
Mao carefully retained the initiative throughout the 
period and had the capacity to adjust the level of 
Shelling at his will, he was able to control the level 
of confrontation. Therefore, Pollack convincingly 
argues, Mao was able to manipulate the situation to 
secure both external and internal advantages (for 
example, to help mobilize popular support for the 
Great Leap). However, these were not the gains he 
initially sought. Moreover, he paid a high, long-term 
price for the miscalculation by raising Soviet doubts 
about the wisdom of assisting China to acquire 
nuclear weapons and by generating internal opposi- 
tion to his leadership. 

25. Initiating the Great Leap Forward, 1958. In 
light of his proposals at a series of party meetings 
beginning in late summer 1957 and continuing 
through August 1958, Mao must be considered the 
major initiator of the Great Leap Forward and the 
attendant program to organize the Chinese people 
into communes. Mao’s objective was to achieve a 
rapid, simultaneous transformation of the economy 
and the society primarily through the mobilization 
of the energies of the people. 

Although the Great Leap yielded many side bene- 
fits—increased peasant awareness of technology, 
establishment of many new local industries, recruit- 
ment of new local leaders, and creation of the com- 
mune framework of local government (which, with 
modifications, has persisted to the present)—it did 
not achieve the results Mao had wanted. For a 
moment in the summer of 1958, Mao evidently be- 
lieved a genuine breakthrough had occurred in the 
nation’s development, and he became infected by 
the euphoria he had helped to foster. But, the econ- 
omy soon sputtered; moreover, society was not sub- 
stantially altered. Thereafter, Mao abandoned his 
effort to attain a simultaneous transformation of the 
economic base and the superstructure. By the spring 
of 1959 he had admitted his errors, and in 1961 
he engaged in self-criticism for his performance 
during the Leap.“ The implications of Mao’s initia- 
tives were considerable, for the Great Leap failures 
shattered the underlying consensus on domestic 
affairs that had previously existed among the top 
party leaders. 


54 See Mao’s speech of February 2, 1959, to a Conference of 
Provincial and Municipal CCP Committee Secretaries, in Mao Tse-tung 
Ssu-hsiang Wan-sui (Long Live Mao Tse-tung Thought), n.p., 1969, 
pp. 271-79. For references to the 1961 self-criticism, see his January 
20, 1962, speech to an Enlarged Central Work Conference, in 
ibid., p. 406. 
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26. Purging foes—the Lushan Plenum, 1959. 
Mao’s Great Leap policies faced an unprecedented 
challenge at a plenary meeting of the CCP Central 
Committee at Lushan in July-August 1959. The 
attack was launched primarily by Defense Minister 
P’eng Te-huai and assorted supporters, who also ap- 
pear to have been critical of Mao’s growing hostility 
toward Khrushchev’s USSR (see below). The precise 
intentions of Mao’s detractors are not clear, nor does 
the record reveal whether Mao had baited a trap for 
P’eng. In any case, Mao acted swiftly and boldly to 
rebuff P’eng and his other critics, removing them 
from their governmental posts and launching a na- 
tional campaign against P’eng’s sin of “rightist op- 
portunism.” The memory of that decisive meeting 
was permanently etched on the minds of Mao’s col- 
leagues, who never again dared to openly challenge 
his claim to embody the interests of the peasants in 
domestic matters or the nation’s interests in Sino- 
Soviet affairs. 


Peasants operate windboxes of their “backyard fur- 
naces” on the Shiu Hsin Commune outside Peking 
during the Great Leap Forward of 1958. 


—Henri Cartier-Bresson/Magnum. 
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In the short run, Mao’s decisions at Lushan ac- 
complished the ends he sought. But the ghosts of 
that meeting haunted him to his death. For one 
thing, the “‘anti-rightist” campaign led to unjustified 
purges of a host of lower-level cadres, although 
Mao accepted the rehabilitation of many of these 
individuals in 1961-62. The thorny issue of ‘reversal 
of verdicts” created by the Lushan Plenum remained 
on the agenda of the Politburo as late as 1975, when 
some of the military commanders who had been 
demoted as a result of P’eng’s fall were finally re- 
habilitated.** P’eng Te-huai’s own fate was also a 
bone of contention until 1966. The purge proved 
even more corrosive in its impact on the process of 
policy formulation, for it chilled subsequent policy 
debates, forcing all opposition to Mao to take more 
subterranean and indirect forms. He had driven his 
opponents underground and therefore was unable 
to delineate loyal from disloyal opposition. His seem- 
ing victory at Lushan ultimately weakened him, in 
a drama evoking Macbeth. 

27. Modernizing agriculture, 1959-.°° As Mao 
came to recognize that the Great Leap’s “mobiliza- 
tional” approach to hastening agricultural develop- 
ment was ill-suited to China’s needs, he signaled 
a new approach by propounding two slogans: “Take 
agriculture as the base and industry as the leading |. 
factor” and “Mechanization is the way out for 
Chinese agriculture.” These rallying cries accorded 
increased importance to agriculture and encouraged 
its technological modernization. 

With a supportive bureaucracy and the creation 
of an appropriate accompanying set of rural small- 
scale industries, post-Leap agricultural policies 
turned out to be quite successful. China experienced | 
the first wave of its Green Revolution, and produc- 
tion mounted rapidly through most of the 1960's. | 
Mao’s own satisfaction with the agricultural realm is 
perhaps underscored by the absence of any known 
subsequent major intervention on his part save for | 
his 1962 veto of proposals to expand the private 
plots, his 1965 veto of plans to centralize control 
over tractors, and possibly a post-Cultural Revolu- 
tion effort to reform the rural income structure. 


55 The author has commented on “reversal of verdicts” as a 
sui generis Chinese political issue in his article, ‘‘The Exit Pattern 
from Chinese Politics and Its Implications,’’ The China Quarterly 
(London), September 1976. 

56 Mao’s involvement in this area is traced in Benedict Stavis, 
“The Political Dimensions of the Technical Transformation of 
Agriculture in China,’”’ unpublished PhD thesis, Columbia 
University, 1972. 


Even these actions were more attempts to prevent 
erosion of the socialist organization of agriculture 
than to break new ground. Not until the fall of 1975, 
with the National Conference on Emulation of Ta- 
chai, did the then ailing Mao endorse a basically 
fresh approach to the modernization of agriculture, 
and this did not so much signal dissatisfaction with 
the past record as recognition that production re- 
quirements had evolved to a different stage. 

28. Breaking with the USSR, 1959-60. Sino- 
Soviet relations worsened in the winter of 1959-60 
as the Soviet Union opted for closer ties with the 
US and India while China departed ever more sharply 
from the Soviet conception of relations within the 
Communist bloc. As Mao later acknowledged,” he 
| spent a substantial portion of his time handling 
| China’s side of the dispute. A turning point was 
| reached in the late summer of 1960 with the 
USSR’s withdrawal of its advisers from China, but 
| this move had been preceded by a number of acri- 
monious meetings and by thinly veiled Soviet warn- 
ings that a withdrawal was in the offing. A recent 
careful reexamination by Jamie Horsley of Moscow’s 
and Peking’s mutual calculations in 1960—partly 
based on.new evidence—concludes that each side 
overestimated its leverage on the other and under- 
estimated its adversary’s tenacity.** Neither appeared 
really eager for the rupture that occurred, but each 
thought the other certainly would yield first. In retro- 
spect, Mao felt that the withdrawal of Soviet aid 
actually proved highly beneficial, for although it 
caused temporary difficulties, it forced China to be- 
come self-reliant and to discover her own strength. 
From the 1960 watershed, for example, flowed the 
frenzied and ultimately highly successful efforts to 
develop the nation’s petroleum resources. But Mao 
had not fully anticipated these beneficial results, and 
he had not foreseen either the short- or long-term 
costs of the rift. Here was a miscalculation, albeit 
One which was understandable as an expression of 
national pride and autonomy. 

29. Combating Soviet “imperialism,” 1962-. As 
he brooded over the causes of the Sino-Soviet rift, 
Mao increasingly attributed the conflict to the in- 
ternal dynamics of Soviet society. In his view, a new, 
exploitative class had consolidated its rule under 
Khrushchev and was pursuing its narrow interests 


57 See Mao Tse-tung Ssu-hsiang Wan-sui, n.p., 1967, p. 259. 

58 See Jamie Horsley, ‘‘The Sino-Soviet Dispute and the Withdrawal 
of the Soviet Advisers from China, July 1960,’’ unpublished MA essay 
in Chinese Studies, University of Michigan, 1975. 
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both internally and externally. With the proclamation 
at the 22nd Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union that the CPSU was a party of the “whole 
people,” Mao concluded that Khrushchev had aban- 
doned the Soviet party’s claim to represent the 
revolutionary interests of the working classes. Mao 
had long held that socialism could never be built 
through consensual politics, yet that was what 
Khrushchev was advocating. The result, Mao be- 
lieved, would inevitably be the consolidation of 
power in the hands of the rulers and the cessation 
of social ferment and change. Moreover, Mao argued 
that the inevitable tensions which would accumu- 
late within the static, oppressive Soviet system would 
be projected onto the world scene, as Russia’s rulers 
would seek to enhance their own power and wealth 
and to dispel domestic discontent with foreign gains. 
This assessment culminated in China’s open, vitri- 
olic polemics against the USSR and in Mao's efforts 
to commit his successors to an unyielding stance 
against the Soviet Union. 

Outside analysts may contest the accuracy of 
Mao’s class analysis and trace the roots of Soviet 
policy to legitimate pursuit of national interest or to 
the dynamics of Soviet bureaucratic politics. None- 
theless, Mao died certain of the accuracy of his judg- 
ment, and little the Russians did from 1963 to 1976 
departed from his predictions regarding the Soviet 
thrust. Among the notable developments were the 
Soviet quest for military bases in Africa, the Middle 
East, and Southeast Asia; the expansion of the So- 
viet navy; the Soviet search for temporary agree- 
ments of advantage with the United States; and the 
Soviet pressures that led to discontent among re- 
cipients of Soviet aid. 

Many outside observers believe Mao did not man- 
age the Sino-Soviet dispute well. They contend that 
his biting polemics exacerbated the dispute. He 
was too clever by half, for he failed to see that 
his ideological rhetoric, when coupled with the 
internal chaos of the Cultural Revolution, would 
generate a rapid Soviet military buildup. In addition, 
Mao may have missed opportunities to respond to 
moments of Soviet flexibility, such as when Khrush- 
chev was overthrown. But Mao's self-perception was 
that he had foreseen the inexorable expansionist 
tendencies of the Soviet Union before many others. 
Events, he felt, bore him out, and his only concern 
was lest his successors should succumb to Soviet 
blandishments and threats. 

30. Sustaining socialist development, 1963-66. 
Mao also astutely identified the implications of the 
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Soviet experience for his own society. The problem 
was to prevent the emergence of a new bureaucratic 
class in China, and from 1963 through 1965 he 
urged a number of policies to this end: the Socialist 
Education Campaign to reinstill ideological commit- 
ment among rural and urban local cadres, the cam- 
paign to “train revolutionary successors” (aimed at 
the young), programs to give a more equitable cast 
to the nation’s public-health and educational sys- 
tems, efforts to encourage cadres to spend time in 
physical labor, reforms in the cultural realm to in- 
ject more “revolutionary” themes into artistic works, 
and so on.” 

For complex reasons, these policies made slow 
headway, and Mao grew impatient. By 1966, he con- 
cluded that his policy initiatives had failed and that 
another approach to deter “revisionism” was neces- 
sary. The irony may be that while Mao judged that 
his initiatives had been thwarted, his programs in 
fact were well designed and were securing the 
maximum gains possible under the circumstances. 
Yet the criterion for evaluating Mao’s performance in 
the present analysis is whether he believed his 
policy commitments had yielded their intended re- 
sult. Therefore, his 1963-65 initiatives must be 
classified as failures. This is perhaps the only in- 
stance in which Mao underestimated his success. 

31. Launching the Cultural Revolution, 1966-69. 
It is impossible to summarize briefly Mao’s evalua- 
tion of the events he helped to unleash with his 
purge of the Peking party apparatus in June 1966, 
his demotion of Liu Shao-ch’i in August of the same 
year, and his subsequent blessing of the Red Guards. 
For one thing, only a few statements and actions are 
available on which to judge Mao’s assessment. More- 
over, the Cultural Revolution (CR) was a multi- 
faceted, protracted affair about which no one could 
make a simple evaluation. Yet, some observations 
are possible. In the first place, Mao probably did not 
anticipate the full fury which the CR unleashed; he 
confessed as much at the October 1966 Central 
Party Work Conference. His meeting with students 
in July 1968 and his interview with Edgar Snow in 
1970 both revealed his disappointment with the 
behavior of the Red Guards during the course of the 
CR and his awareness that the CR had brought China 
to the precipice of civil war. His at least temporary 
willingness to rehabilitate a principal victim of the 


59 For a discussion of this era, see Richard Baum, Pre/ude to 
Revolution: Mao, the Party, and the Peasant Question, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1975. 


CR, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, and his countenancing of the 
1970 purge of the CR’s major ideologue, Ch’en 
Po-ta, also suggest his desire to minimize the polit- 
ical damage caused by the Cultural Revolution. 
Finally, brief quotations from Mao in 1974-75 reveal 
deep regret for the social and economic disruptions 
which the excesses of the CR caused.” 

At the same time, there was ambivalence. For 
Mao never openly repudiated the Cultural Revolution, 
and he certainly sought to retain many of the “new- 
born socialist’ practices which emerged in_ its 
course: reforms in the educational and cultural 
realm, the May 7th cadre schools, the sending of 
urban youths to the countryside, and so on. More 
significant, he did not abandon his notion that the 
quest for socialism required periodic campaigns 
which heightened social tensions and mobilized the 
masses to struggle against enemies.” After all, he 
did lend weight to the “Criticism of Lin, Criticism of 
Confucius” campaign which began to surface in 
1973. Finally, he did not rush to Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s 
rescue in February 1976. 

As with the collectivization of 1955-56 and the 
Great Leap of 1958, so during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion Mao supported policies which inherently risked 
severe excesses. It remains unclear whether: (a) 
Mao underestimated the risks and was really over- 
whelmed by events—in which case he did not under- 
stand the system he had helped create; (b) he 


thought the risks worth taking, verbally cautioned — 


against them, but took no measures to minimize 
them—in which case he was administratively neg- 
ligent; or (c) he knew that excesses would occur, 
but thought the gains would outweigh the costs and 


positioned himself so he could shift blame onto — 
others—in which case he miscalculated, since he — 


was not totally able to absolve himself of responsi- 


bility. The outside observer cannot tell which of © 
these three by no means mutually exclusive pos- 
sibilities pertain, but no matter what the combina- — 


tion, Mao ends up having blundered. 


32. Turning to the US, 1971-74. As is well known, - 
Mao and Chou En-lai on the Chinese side and Rich- — 
ard Nixon and Henry Kissinger on the American | 


60 On the October 1966 statement, see Schram, Mao Tse-tung 
Unrehearsed, p. 271. For July 1968, see Mao Tse-tung Ssu-hsiang 
Wan-sui, 1969 ed., pp. 687-717. For 1970, see Edgar Snow, The Long 
Revolution, p. 174. For 1974-75, see The Washington Post, Dec. 18, 
1974, and The New York Times, May 5, 1975, and Oct. 26, 1976. 

61 See ‘‘Mao Tse-tung’s Talk to ‘Liberated Cadres’ and ‘Wuhan 
Cadres,’ ’’ delivered in mid-1974, in /ssues and Studies (Taipei), 
February 1975. 
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side initiated the process of normalization between 
the two countries. It was primarily a common con- 
cern with the Soviet Union that drove the two sides 
together; each hoped to use the other as a counter- 
weight in dealings with the USSR. Other lesser 
Chinese motivations appear to have been the desire 
for technology and the hope of making progress over 
the Taiwan issue. Mao probably died disappointed 
with the US, most particularly with its apparent lack 
of resolve against the Soviets. Watergate and the 
American debacle in Vietnam had taken their toll. 
Besides these external setbacks, the Mao-Chou 
initiative encountered opposition in Peking. In fact, 
the failure to establish full US-Chinese diplomatic 
relations was a function of domestic political prob- 
lems in both countries. For complex reasons, then, 
Mao did not in his lifetime secure the gains he had 
anticipated from one of his boldest moves, although 
this does not necessarily preclude realization of 
those gains under post-Mao Chinese and post-elec- 
tion US administrations. 

33. Arranging for succession. One of Mao’s great- 
est frustrations lay in his inability to come up with 
a successor he deemed satisfactory. Two arrange- 
ments—involving Liu Shao-ch’i and Lin Piao—went 
awry, as Mao concluded that each man was unworthy 
to take over the leadership. The possibility of an 
orderly transition managed by Chou En-lai passed 
with the Premier’s death, and Mao himself helped 
reject Teng Hsiao-p’ing as Chou’s substitute. His- 
torians will note the debilitating, intense power 
struggles which characterized Mao’s last decade. 
And the spectacle of his successors squabbling over 
the disposition of his decaying remains—whether 
to cremate or mummify his body—is also now indeli- 
bly recorded in history. Within days of his death, four 
Politburo members whom he had elevated and sus- 
tained in office—possibly because of their flattery, 
deceit, and manipulation of him—were purged. 

In his last months, Mao turned to Hua Kuo-feng. 
During the Communist takeover of Hunan during 
1949-50, Hua had received the distinct honor and 
responsibility of becoming the party first secretary 
in Mao’s home county of Hsiangt’an, and he came 
to Mao’s attention soon after that, if not before. He 
probably was Mao’s compromise candidate for the 
No. 2 spot during the stormy party meetings of 
February and April 1976. Hua’s bold effort to 


62 For a splendid summary of the period, see Parris Chang, 
“China’s Politics and Policies. Mao’s Last Stand?’’ Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1976, pp. 1-17. 
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rapidly forge a viable and talented Politburo and 
to eliminate his potential rivals—even if they could 
claim close links to Mao—suggests Mao in the end 
may have identified a worthy successor. But for the 
moment what one recalls is the Chairman’s ten years 
of anguish in doing so. 


‘The Overall Record 


Thirty-three major policy commitments during 
a 55-year political career constitute a spectacular 
performance. To be sure, a critical assessment of 
these 33 commitments—in vastly oversimplified 
terms—suggests that Mao was satisfied with the re- 
sults that they produced in 18 cases, dissatisfied in 
15 (see Table 1). Many Western critics of Mao focus 
upon his numerous failures as evidence of a medi- 
Oocre performance. Perhaps they implicitly apply 
standards from the sports world, where a 50-50 won- 
lost percentage is not championship caliber. In this 
author’s opinion, however, what first commands 
attention when one views Mao from an overall per- 
spective is the sheer number of his major involve- 
ments. This is a tribute to Mao’s stamina, breadth 
of vision and interests, and political acumen in 
being able to bring his will to bear so many times. 
It also reflects the acoustical quality of the Chinese 
political stage, which enabled Mao’s voice to rever- 
berate on an unprecedented scale. 

To place Mao’s performance in comparative per- 
Spective, it is essential to remember that among 
the great leaders of the modern era only Chiang 
K’ai-shek and Winston Churchill were vital political 
forces for more than 50 years, and neither, to put it 
vulgarly, approached Mao’s 18-15 won-lost record. 
In fact, Churchill attained immortality essentially 
with only one “right” decision—opposition to Hitler. 
If we look for policy commitments on the scale of 
those by which we are evaluating Mao, Franklin 
Roosevelt is considered a great American president 
for articulating only four—the first wave of New 
Deal legislation in 1933-34, the so-called second 
New Deal of 1934-36, the sounding of the alarm for 
the somnolent American people to the growing Nazi 
and Japanese threats in 1938-41, and the strategy 
for World War II. John F. Kennedy ends up with only 
one—his cool determination during the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis; Abraham Lincoln, with three—deciding to 
preserve the Union, to eliminate slavery by decree, 
and to adopt General Grant’s strategy for defeating 
the South. Although V.I. Lenin’s career spanned 
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Table 1: Mao’s Major Policy Commitments: 


Decision Issue Means of 

Policy commitment Result time area enforcement 
Pre-1949 

1. Becoming a CCP revolutionary, 1921 successful protracted social change coercion 

2. Turning to the peasants, 1925- successful protracted revolution remuneration 

3. Joining with the Kuomintang, 1923-27 unsuccessful protracted revolution normative appeal 
4. Establishing a rural base, 1928- successful brief revolution coercion 

5. Defending the Kiangsi Soviet, 1931-34 successful protracted revolution coercion 

6. Guiding the Long March, 1935 successful brief revolution coercion 

7. Articulating a guerrilla strategy, 1936-40 successful protracted revolution coercion 

8. Renewing cooperation with the KMT, 1937-40 unsuccessful protracted revolution normative appeal 
9. Defining the ‘mass line,” 1939-45 successful protracted revolution normative appeal 
10. Conducting the rectification campaign, 1941-45 successful protracted social change coercion 

11. Seeking US support, 1944-46 unsuccessful protracted foreign policy remuneration 

12. Going for power, 1946-48 successful protracted revolution coercion 

13. Pushing land reform, 1946-48 unsuccessful protracted social change remuneration 
Post-1949 

14. Entering the Korean war, 1950 successful brief foreign policy coercion 

15. Guiding China’s development, 1950-53 successful protracted social change remuneration 

16. Collectivizing agriculture, 1955 successful brief social change remuneration 
17. Responding to destalinization, 1956 successful protracted revolution normative appeal 
18. Encouraging a “Hundred Flowers,” 1956-57 unsuccessful protracted social change normative appeal 
19. Fighting bureaucracy, 1956- successful protracted social change normative appeal 
20. Educating the populace successful protracted social change normative appeal 
21. Promoting public health successful protracted social change remuneration 
22. Managing industry unsuccessful protracted economics remuneration 
23. Securing the national defense unsuccessful protracted foreign policy coercion 
24. Bombarding Quemoy-Matsu, 1958 unsuccessful _ brief foreign - policy coercion 

25. Initiating the Great Leap Forward, 1958 unsuccessful protracted economics remuneration 
26. Purging foes—the Lushan Plenum, 1959 unsuccessful _ brief scoial change coercion 
27. Modernizing agriculture, 1959- successful protracted economics remuneration 

28. Breaking with the USSR, 1959-60 unsuccessful protracted foreign policy normative appeal 
29. Combating Soviet “imperialism,” 1962 successful protracted foreign policy normative appeal 
30. Sustaining socialist development, 1963-66 unsuccessful protracted revolution normative appeal 
31. Launching the Cultural Revolution, 1966-69 unsuccessful protracted social change normative appeal 
32. Turning to the US, 1971-74 unsuccessful protracted foreign policy remuneration 
33. Arranging for succession unsuccessful protracted social change normative appeal 
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(Policy Party elite’s Policy Primary Affected 
number) Traditionality Popularity attitude agent target milieu 
Pre-1949 

1 nontraditional unpopular support party (not applicable) urban 

2 traditional popular opposition party supporters rural 

3 nontraditional popular support party adversaries urban 

4 traditional unpopular opposition army colleagues rural 

5 traditional popular opposition army colleagues rural 

6 traditional (not applicable) opposition army colleagues rural 

7 traditional popular support army adversaries rural 

8 nontraditional popular support party adversaries urban 

9 nontraditional popular support government supporters rural 
10 nontraditional (not applicable) support party colleagues rural 

11 nontraditional popular opposition army adversaries urban 
12 nontraditional unpopular opposition army colleagues urban 
13 nontraditional unpopular opposition party supporters rural 
Post-1949 

14 nontraditional popular support army adversaries (not applicable) 
15 nontraditional popular support government _ supporters (not applicable) 
16 traditional popular opposition party supporters rural 

17 traditional (not applicable) opposition party colleagues (not applicable) 
18 nontraditional popular opposition party adversaries urban 

19 nontraditional popular opposition government supporters urban 
20 traditional popular support government supporters rural 
21 traditional popular opposition government __ supporters rural 
22 nontraditional unpopular opposition government supporters urban 
Se) traditional (not applicable) opposition army supporters (not applicable) 
24 traditional (not applicable) support army adversaries rural 
25 nontraditional popular opposition party supporters rural 
26 traditional unpopular opposition party colleagues (not applicable) 
27 nontraditional popular support government _ supporters rural 
28 traditional popular support party adversaries urban 
29 traditional popular support government _ adversaries (not applicable) 
30 nontraditional unpopular support party colleagues urban 
31 nontraditional unpopular opposition army colleagues urban 
32 traditional popular opposition government _ adversaries urban 
33 traditional unpopular opposition party colleagues urban 
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28 years, the bulk of his decisions were crammed 
into the 1917-23 era, and most of his many brilliant 
decisions were tactical. But at the strategic level, 
his initiatives numbered five: to establish the Bolshe- 
vik Party, to seek total power through revolution in 
1917, to take Russia out of World War |, to consoli- 
date power from the cities outward, and to regener- 
ate the economy through the New Economic Policy 
(NEP). 

In short, few national leaders have exhibited 
political astuteness in more than four or five major 
programmatic initiatives over their careers (in Ameri- 
can history, Jefferson may be the exception), and 
success in one instance is sufficient to qualify for 
inclusion in political history books. Without making 
a general value judgment (for it is important to bear 
in mind that countless numbers suffered and died 
from Mao’s successes), one must nonetheless deem 
Mao’s record extraordinary. 

Disaggregating his record into discrete policy 
commitments, as we did in the first portion of this 
article, tends to detract from our capacity to eval- 
uate Mao as a whole, for his various interventions 
and their specific goals were related to his broader 
search for national security, prosperity, and social- 
ism. One must also ask, therefore, whether the parts 
sum into a whole with which Mao was satisfied. Did 
he move China in the overall direction he sought? 
The answer would have to be “yes.” He left a more 
unified, wealthier, stronger, and more equitable so- 
ciety than he had found. He sought to restore na- 
tional dignity, to terminate a century of foreign 
privilege, and to give China a voice in world affairs; 
he and his generation succeeded. But Mao acted 
upon a broader vision, too, revealed in his search for 
a nonbureaucratic mode of policy implementation, 
his desire for a technologically proficient society 
with a low division of labor, and his effort to foster 
a new socialist man. Mao accomplished most of the 
ambitions of his youth and his middle age, but as 
Benjamin Schwartz and Stuart Schram have 
stressed,°* Mao changed over time. As he neared at- 
tainment of some goals, others became more im- 
portant to him—particularly the desire to commit 
his successors to his quest, as he described it in 
July 1957, for a society “both democratic and cen- 
tralized, both disciplined and free, both with a 


63 In particular, see Schram’s “Introduction,” to his Authority, 
Participation, and Cultural Change in China, and Schwartz, ‘“China’s 
Development Experience, 1949-1972,’’ in Michel Oksenberg, Ed., 
China's Developmental Experience, New York, Praeger, 1973, pp. 17-26. 
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general will and yet in which the individual would be 
at ease.” “* This unyielding hope that those who 
followed him could continue his effort to reconcile 


what remained currently irreconcilable made Mao’s — 


last years seem a frustrating chase of the setting 


sun. 


Explaining the Record 


Thus far, our evaluation has been essentially de- 
scriptive. Now, let us turn to analysis. What explains 
Mao’s record? The problem is that no all-encom- 
passing single factor was at work. For example, one 
might assert that Mao did well because his Marxist 


framework of analysis yielded him special insight. — 


One problem with this explanation is that Mao’s 
colleagues used the same theory of contradictions 
but frequently came to different conclusions; another 
is that Mao’s framework often produced disastrous 
results. One might also claim that Mao simply pos- 


sessed special insight into Chinese society or that he | 
had a keen sense of how to use power. These claims 


have considerable merit; yet they, too, must be 


tempered, for as we have noted, Mao made some | 
colossal blunders as well. We need an explanation 


that accounts for both successes and failures. 


One way of proceeding is to examine Mao’s 33 
policy choices from a number of standpoints and 


to identify the circumstances under which he en- 


countered success more frequently. Did he, for ex- : 


ample, score triumphs more consistently before 
or after 1949? Did he handle certain kinds of issues 


better than others? Was he more likely to encounter — 


success when his policy recommendations had wide 


popular support? And so on. The effort, in short, 


is to explain Mao’s accomplishments by explaining | 


the variance in his performance as well. 


A trial run at such an evaluation is presented in 
Table 1. Mao’s 33 major commitments are classified — 
in terms of 11 dimensions. The first is whether Mao — 


retrospectively thought the commitment produced 
successful results or not, and the other ten are 


somewhat overlapping independent variables. They — 
include: (1) the decision time—whether Mao ex- | 


pressed his preference in a crisis or arrived at his 
conclusion through protracted analysis; (2) the 


64 The excerpt comes from a speech delivered in July 1957 to a 
party meeting in Tsingtao, the full text of which is still unavailable. 
Parts of this speech are in Mao Tse-tung Ssu-hsiang 
Wan-sui, 1967 ed., p. 16. ; 
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historical era—whether the commitment was made 
during Mao’s pursuit of power or during his years as 
leader of China; (3) the issue area—whether the 
prime issue at stake involved strategy of revolution 
(problems concerning seizure of power), strategy of 
social change (problems concerning the use of power 
to transform culture and society), economic develop- 
ment, or foreign policy; (4) the means of enforce- 
_~ment—whether the main means to be used in im- 
_plementing the policy was coercion, remuneration 
(the offering of material benefits), or normative 
(ideological) appeals; (5) traditionality—-whether 
Mao’s policy preference was in keeping with tradi- 
tional Chinese policy and administrative preferences 
for harmony, cultural independence, and hierarchy, 
or whether it seemed to depart from traditional 

political ways; (6) popularity—whether or not his 
policy seems to have had widespread popular ap- 
peal; (7) the attitude of the party elite—whether his 
policy recommendations had near unanimous sup- 
_ port or widespread opposition within the CCP Central 
Committee and Politburo; (8) the policy agent— 
whether the prime agency for implementing the 
policy was the army, the party, or the government; 
(9) the primary target—whether the prime group 
whose behavior Mao sought to alter was his col- 
leagues and close allies in the CCP leadership, his 
supporters at lower levels of the CCP and in society, 
or his adversaries; and (10) the affected milieu— 
whether the major location to be affected by the 
decision was urban or rural. 

Before reporting the results of this analysis, the 
author should register three caveats about it. First, 
any effort to simplify complex phenomena for the 
sake of classification and evaluation rests on some- 
what shaky intellectual foundations. After all, as we 
have already noted, Mao regarded most of his 
policies as partially successful and partially unsuc- 
cessful. Similarly, to describe a mode of implemen- 
tation as either “traditional” or ‘‘nontraditional” is 
simplistic, for a goal or administrative mode can 
partake of both. Moreover, the highly diverse Chinese 
tradition obviously sustained a wide range of ad- 
ministrative practices. Second, the 33 commitments 
are not all really comparable with one another. Some, 
such as Mao’s commitments during the Kiangsi era 
or during the 1963-66 period, refer to a number of 
separate recommendations over a discrete time 
period; others—e.g., his public-health or educational 
policies—refer to a number of interrelated com- 
mitments over a long time period; still others refer 
to specific decisions. Nor are all 33 of equal im- 


portance; hence, treating them as statistically equal 
amounts to lumping apples and oranges together. 
Third, information on such matters as the degree 
of popular support or the extent of opposition by the 
party elite is often scanty. Only rough estimates are 
possible, and other observers could legitimately 
disagree with the assessments set forth here. As 
a consequence, the figures presented below are, at 
best, only suggestive. Recognizing all these severe 
limitations, however, the author has chosen—de- 
spite the risk of controversy—to try to quantify 
Mao’s performance to see whether such a different 
mode of analysis yields new questions and/or new 
insights. A comforting aspect of the results is that 
they tend by and large to confirm conventional 
wisdom. 

Without further ado, here are the findings re- 
garding the circumstances in which Mao was more 
—or less—successful in accomplishing his ends: 


1. Decision time. Of the 33 initiatives, 27 involved 
protracted elaboration of complex policies, while six 
were swiftly rendered decisions. This finding in it- 
self is interesting, for it supports Allen Whiting’s 
contention that Mao sought to avoid crisis decision- 
making.®** Mao tried to control the flow of events so 
as to determine the timing, intensity, and extensive- 
ness of policy implementation. However, as Table 
2 suggests, Mao actually turns out to have been ef- 
fective in swift decisions; in four out of the six 
instances, he achieved his objective. 

2. Historical era. Was Mao better as a revolu- 
tionary or as the leader of the entire nation? Table 
3 indicates that he displayed greater insight before 
1949 than after. The reasons for this are probably 
numerous. For one, the number and complexity of 
the tasks after 1949 were greater. Mao may also 
have become increasingly isolated and removed from 
the realities of his society. And the criteria by 
which he measured his own success grew more de- 
manding—it may be easier to pursue power through 
revolution than to try to commit one’s successors to 
building socialism. 

3. Issue area. The next finding reinforces this 
last observation. Of the four issue areas into which 
his 33 policies were classified, Mao was by far 
most effective in handling problems of revolutionary 
strategy (see Table 4). He was also fairly successful 
in engineering social change. He achieved least suc- 


65 The Chinese Calculus of Deterrence, Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1975. 
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Table 2: Time Mao Took to Make Decision 


Policy Commitments 


Successful | Unsuccessful Total 
Brief 4 (67%) 2 (33%) 6 (100%) 
Protracted 14 (52%) 13 (48%) 27 (100%) 
Table 3: Period of Mao’s Decision 
Policy Commitments 
Successful Unsuccessful Total 
Pre-1949 9 (69%) 4 (31%) 13 (100%) 
Post-1949 9 (45%) 11 (55%) 20 (100%) 
Table 4: Issue Area 
Policy Commitments 
Successful Unsuccessful Total 
Foreign Policy 2 (29%) 5 (71%) 7 (100%) 
Economics 1 (33%) 2 (67%) 3 (100%) 
Social Change 7 (58%) 5 (42%) 12 (100%) 
Revolution 8 (73%) 3 (27%) 11 (100%) 
Table 5: Means of Enforcement 
Policy Commitments 
Successful Unsuccessful Total 
Coercion 8 (73%) 87 (27%) 11 (100%) 
Remuneration 5 (50%) 5 (50%) 10 (100%) 
Normative Appeal 5 (43%) 7 (57%) 12 (100%) 


Table 6: Traditionality in Policy Implementation 
Policy Commitments 


Successful Unsuccessful Total 
perl aN aa ae ee a ie te 


10 (63%) 6 (37%) 16 (100%) 
8 (47%) 9 (53%) 17 (100%) 


Traditional 
Untraditional 


Table 7: Popularity of Policies 


Policy Commitments * 
Successful Unsuccessful Total 
Be SERS os a a Ce EE he 


12 (63%) 7 (37%) 19 (100%) 
3 (33%) 6 (67%) 9 (100%) 


@The dimension examined does not pertain to five policies. 


Popular 
Unpopular 


Table 8: Party Elite’s Attitude on Policies 
Policy Commitments 


Successful Unsuccessful Total 
pee i AE iene Oy eet eee ee 


Support 9 (64%) 5 (36%) 14 (100%) 
Opposition 9 (47%) 10 (53%) 19 (100%) 
Table 9: Policy Agent 

Policy Commitments 
Successful Unsuccessful Total 
Government 7 (77%) 2 (23%) 9 (100%) 
Party 5 (36%) 9 (64%) 14 (100%) 
Army 6 (60%) 4 (40%) 10 (100%) 
Table 10: Prime Target of Policies 


Policy Commitments ? 
Successful Unsuccessful Total 


Colleagues 6 (60%) 4 (40%) 10 (100%) 
Supporters 8 (67%) 4 (33%) 12 (100%) 
Adversaries 3 (30%) 7 (70%) 10 (100%) 


@The dimension examined does not pertain to one policy. 


Table 11: Milieu Affected 


Policy Commitments ? 
Successful Unsuccessful Total 
ee ON ee 


Urban 3 (23%) 10 (77%) 13 (100%) 
Rural 11 (79%) 3 (21%) 14 (100%) 


@The dimension examined does not pertain to six policies. 
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cess in the foreign policy and economic realms. In- 
deed, his self-acknowledged ignorance about eco- 
nomic matters helps explain why he undertook only 
a few major initiatives in this sphere. Reluctant to 
intervene in this area before the mid-1950’s, he 
became even more inclined to shy away from it 
after the failures of the Great Leap. 

4. Means of enforcement. As Table 5 suggests, 
Mao achieved his greatest success when he em- 
ployed coercion, an often underestimated facet of 
his rule. By contrast, his performance was just 
moderately successful when he relied primarily on 
material rewards and even less successful when he 
resorted to ideological appeals for enforcement. 
This runs counter to two contradictory conventional 
wisdoms about Mao—namely, that his great strength 
was his ideological appeal and that he failed so 
frequently because he did not rely sufficiently on 
material incentives. While, as noted at the outset, 
our findings are more suggestive than conclusive, 
they do tend to show that in this case the conven- 
tional wisdoms deserve more careful scrutiny. 

5. Traditionality. Did Mao register more success 
in the short run (whatever the long-term risks 
entailed for his goals of social change) when he 
implemented his policies through traditional means 
rather than through nontraditional means? Table 6 
reveals that Mao was somewhat more successful 
when he went with rather than against tradition, 
but another implication of the table is that Mao 
was neither consistently traditional nor consistently 
nontraditional in his approach to rule. Here, too, 
perhaps some rethinking is necessary about the ex- 
tent to which he drew upon and rejected traditional 
approaches to rule. In many instances, as Mao’s 
biographers have noted * and the data suggest, 
Mao successfully drew upon tradition in pursuing his 
objectives. 

6. Popularity of the policy. In one of our strongest 
correlations, and one that needs little amplification, 
Mao was more likely to achieve his goals when the 
objectives and the manner of policy implementation 
were popularly supported. Here, then, we see the 
significance of Mao’s increasing isolation as an ag- 
ing ruler. In his later years, he may have found it 
increasingly difficult to assess the nation’s mood 
(see Table 7). 

7. Party elite’s attitude. One plausible hypothesis 
which both Parris Chang and Byung-joon Ahn have 


66 See Schram, Mao Tse-tung; also, Jerome Chen, Mao and the 
Chinese Revolution, London, Oxford University Press, 1965. 
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implicitly advanced is that Mao’s failures, at least 
in his last years, resulted from his disregard of his 
colleagues’ advice.*’ Not only were his subordinates 
well informed, but since the Chairman depended 
upon them for implementation of his policies, they 
were able to subvert those recommendations with 
which they strongly disagreed. Our analysis lends 
some but not decisive support to this interpretation. 
As Table 8 indicates, Mao encountered more success 
with policies which his associates supported; how- 
ever, about 50 percent of the time he was successful 
in the face of opposition. Support was helpful yet 
not necessary. 

8. Policy agent. Mao had to rely upon three great 
administrative hierarchies—the party, the army, and 
the government—to enforce his will. Did it make a 
difference which one was the prime implementer of 
his policies? Table 9 suggests a qualified “yes.” Mao 
was most successful when the army or government 
was his prime agent, and he was least successful 
when he used the party—the organization upon 
which he rained his wrath during the Cultural Revo- 
lution. No doubt there is an interrelationship be- 
tween this finding and our earlier finding about the 
lower effectiveness of ideological appeals in enforc- 
ing policy: such appeals are usually issued by the 
party. Again, our data are suggestive, not conclu- 
sive, but they do raise questions about which of the 
three great hierarchies was his most responsive and 
effective agent. 

9. Prime target. Mao seemingly was at his best 
in manipulating his supporters and colleagues and 
least successful in dealing with his adversaries (see 
Table 10). This is a fascinating finding, which goes 
far toward explaining his political longevity. As we 
have noted elsewhere, Mao was a superb politician 
who knew, for much of the time, how to dominate 
his Politburo. But as indicated here, he performed 
less well in handling his opponents. He tended to 
overestimate his own capacities, to underestimate 
theirs, and to assume that their calculations coin- 
cided with his. 

10. Affected milieu. Was Mao better in dealing 
with urban or rural areas? Here we have one of the 


67 See Chang, Power and Policy in China, University Park, 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1975, and Ahn, Chinese Politics 
and the Cultural Revolution, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
forthcoming. 

68 See the author’s ‘‘Policymaking Under Mao, 1949-68: An 
Overview,”’ in John Lindbeck, Ed., China: Management of a 
Revolutionary Society, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1971, 
pp. 79-115. 
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Lines of militia maintain order during a massive rally of Red Guards in Peking during the Cultural Revolution. 


strongest correlations with common wisdom— 
namely, Mao was much more successful in devising 
effective politicies for rural areas than for urban 
areas. Mao understood the countryside but not the 
city (see Table 11). 


Conclusion 


This mode of analysis tends to produce three 
major explanations for Mao’s successes. First, he 
knew particularly how to control his colleagues and 
supporters and to use force when necessary. Sec- 
ond, he had special insight into revolutionary 
strategy and the countryside, but when he strayed 
into areas in which he possessed lesser competence 
—economic policy, foreign affairs, urban problems 
—his recommendations frequently yielded unsatis- 
factory results. In most cases, however, he tended to 
intervene periodically rather than to administer con- 
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stantly, for he apparently recognized that he was 
better as a strategist than as a formulator of precise 
decisions. Third, Mao frequently enunciated policies 
that successfully tapped the hopes of the populace 
and his colleagues. As with any ruler, Mao’s capacity 
for accomplishing his ends depended largely on a 
combination of his own knowledge and the support 
his policies commanded, and when he judged these 
factors accurately, he was usually effective. Thus, 
his astute sense of the nature of his society con- 


tributed significantly to his success. And perhaps — 


the major reason for his outstanding record, com- 


pared to the records of other political figures, is 


that he assessed the opportunities before him more 
accurately than most politicians. To be sure, he 
frequently did not recognize the constraints con- 


fronting him, and erred as a result. But his bold will — 


to test the limits enabled him to lead his nation into 
a new era. 


By Giacomo Sani 


The PCI on the Threshold 


n August 10, 1976, Enrico Berlinguer, Secre- 

tary-General of the Italian Communist Party 

(PCI), rose in the House of Deputies to an- 
nounce that the 228 Communist members of the 
House would abstain in the vote of confidence on the 
new Cabinet led by Christian Democrat Giulio Andre- 
otti. Observers could not but agree with Berlinguer’s 
siatement that this represented a significant de- 
velopment—a turning point that ushered in a new 
phase in Italian politics. It marked the first time the 
PCI had been consulted prior to the formation of a 
Cabinet by the Premier designate; it was the first 
instance since 1947 that the PCI had abstained 
rather than vote against the proposed Cabinet; it 
was the first time that Communist action in Parlia- 
ment had been crucial to the survival of the Cabi- 
net; and, finally, it was the first occasion on which 
a Christian Democratic Premier had not rejected as 
unwanted and unnecessary the votes of the PCI. 
To be sure, the bargaining strength of the Commu- 
nist Party resulted in part from the refusal of the 
Socialists (PSI), the Social Democrats (PSDI), and 
the Republicans (PRI) to join the Christian Demo- 
crats (DC) in another “center-left’’ coalition; never- 
theless, given the balance of power resulting from 
the parliamentary election of June 20, 1976, and 
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the positions taken by the other parties, Berlinguer 
was entirely correct in asserting: “Everybody knows 
by now that if we voted against, the government 
would fall immediately.” * 

To some observers, the behavior of Italy’s major 
parties indicated that a “historic compromise” had 
begun;’ to others, it appeared that the election had 
Opened a new and transitional phase in Italian 
politics which would eventually bring about a major 
realignment of political forces. No one, however, 
could deny the novelty of the situation or ignore 
the important questions arising from it. These 
include: What factors are responsible for the in- 
crease in the strength of the PCI in Parliament and 
in many regional, provincial, and communal coun- 
cils? Is the PCl on the verge of assuming direct 
governmental responsibilities at the national level? 
If so, how will support of the government by the 
PCI affect domestic and foreign policy? To what ex- 
tent will the PCI itself be affected by change in its 
role in the political system? And, more generally, 
what are the implications of recent developments 
for a possible restructuring of the party system and 
realignment of political forces? It is these questions 
with which the present article will deal. 


The Pattern of Growth 


When democratic political life resumed in Italy 
at the end of World War II, the PCI emerged as the 
third largest party (after the Christian Democrats 
and the Socialists), receiving 18.9 percent of the 
popular vote for the Constituent Assembly in the 


1 The text of Berlinguer’s speech was reported in full in /’Unita 
(Rome), Aug. 11, 1976; the quotation is from page 12. 
2 The meaning of the term “historic compromise” will be 


their 1975 study of the Italian electorate with him. | discussed tater. 
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election of June 2, 1946. (See Figure 1.) The party’s 
strength, however, varied considerably in different 
areas of the country (see the illustration on p. 29). 
In general, the party was considerably stronger in 
the central regions, especially in Emilia-Romagna 
and Tuscany, than in the Northeast and in the South, 
with intermediate strength in the industrialized areas 
of the Northwest. The ensuing 30 years have brought 
major alterations in this picture. In the parliamentary 
election of June 20, 1976, the PCI garnered 34.4 
percent of the total popular vote (see Figure 1). 
Moreover, the party has made substantial gains in 
all regions, consolidating and expanding its support 
base in the areas where it had its initial strongholds 
and successfully penetrating other regions (see the 
illustration on p. 29). While there is still a certain 
unevenness in the distribution of its strength, the 
disparity is considerably less pronounced than was 
the case in earlier years. AS a consequence of this 
expanded electoral base, the PCI now occupies posi- 
tions of power at the subnational level in a large 
number of political domains—including seven 
regions, almost all of the large cities (Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Bologna, Genoa, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples), more than 35 provincial capitals, and 
countless smaller communities.* 


Figure 1: Trends in the Electoral Strength of the 
Three Major Italian Parties, 1946-76 


Christian Democratic Party (DC) 


Percent of the vote 


SOURCES: Data for 1946-72 were taken from Mario Caciagli and Alberto 
Spreafico, Eds., Un sistema political alla prova (A Political System 
Under Trial), Bologna, Il Mulino, 1975, page 61, Table 7. Data for 
1976 were from election results published in the Italian press; see, 
for example, Corriere de//a sera (Milan), June 23, 1976. Points in the 
figure represent percentages of total vote polled by the respective 
parties in the 1946 Constituent Assembly election and in subsequent 
elections to the Italian House—elections with the broadest voter 
franchise. In 1948, the PCI and PSI ran on a joint ticket, which 
polled 31 percent of the vote. In 1968, the PSI united with the Social 
Democrats under the banner of the Unitary Socialist Party (PSU), 
which polled 14.5 percent of the vote. 


Analysis of the pattern of growth of PCI electoral 
strength leads to several conclusions. First, the in- 
crease in the PCl’s strength has been gradual but 
steady over time (see Figure 1). Until the elections 
of the mid-1970’s, the support base of the party had 
been widening slowly, without sudden expansions. 
The overall gain reflects a series of small increments 
from election to election rather than massive surges 
followed, and partially offset, by sudden declines. 
To be sure, in certain areas the party has occasion- 
ally suffered some losses, but these reversals have 
generally been modest in size and have been more 
than made up in subsequent elections. 

Second, the expansion of the party’s base of sup- 
port has been general in geographical terms. Growth 
has been more pronounced in the regions where 
the party was initially weaker, but it has by no 
means been confined to these areas (Table 1, p. 30). 
If the PC] has made greater strides in the South and 
in the Northeast, doubling and even tripling its share 
of the vote, it has also registered considerable gains 
in the areas where it was originally strongest. For 
example, the growth of support was such that in 
1976 it came very close to polling a majority of the 
votes in Emilia-Romagna (48.5 percent), Tuscany 
(47.5 percent), and Umbria (47.3 percent). 

Third, the expansion of the PCI has not taken 


place along narrow class lines. The party has suc- | 


ceeded in attracting the support of voters from 
different social groups, as Palmiro Togliatti had en- 
visioned it might when he put forth the strategy of 
the ‘‘new party” in the early postwar period.* A pre- 
cise assessment of the social composition of the 
Communist electorate is difficult; however, studies 
based on both survey and aggregate data indicate 
that while the PCI receives a disproportionately high 
share of support from less privileged social groups, 
it also attracts significant support from segments of 
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other social groups which cannot be considered part | 


of the “working class” in the traditional sense of 


3 Information on the changes in local governments resulting from 
the 1975 regional, provincial, and communal elections can be 
found in Almanacco PC/I 1976 (PCI Almanac 1976), Rome, January 
1976, esp. pp. 178-81. 

4For discussion of the PCI strategy in the postwar period, see 
Sidney Tarrow, Peasant Communism in Southern Italy, New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University Press, 1967; Donald L. M. Blackmer, Unity and 
Diversity: Italian Communism and the Communist World, Cambridge, 
Mass., MIT Press, 1968; Donald L. M. Blackmer, ‘Italian Communism: 
Strategy for the 1970’s,’’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
May-June 1972, pp. 41-56; and Donald L. M. Blackmer, ‘‘Continuity 
and Change in Postwar Italian Communism,” in Donald L. M. Blackmer 
and Sidney Tarrow, Eds., Communism in Italy and France, Princeton, 
NJ, Princeton University Press, 1975, pp. 21-68. 
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ELECTORAL STRENGTH OF THE 
ITALIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 
IN 1946, 1963, AND 1976* 


* For 1946, the vote for the Constituent Assembly; for 1963 and 
1976, the vote for the Italian House (the chamber elected on the basis 
of a broader franchise). Abruzzi and Molise formed a single electoral 
region prior to the 1970 elections. 


Percent of Vote for PCI 


0-9.9 


10-19.9 


Basilicatas : 20 - 29.9 
30 - 30.9 


40 - 40.9 


PCI vote not separable 


SOURCES: Prepared for Problems of Communism by the Department of 
Geography, University of Texas at Austin, from compilations by the author. 
Data for 1946 and 1963 were from Giorgio Galli, Ed., // comportamento 
elettorale in Italia (Electoral Behavior in Italy), Bologna, II Mulino, 1968, p. 
334; for 1976, see the reports in the Italian press, e.g.., Rinascita (Rome), 
July 2, 1976, p. 8. 
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Table 1: Increase in the Electoral Strength 
of the PCI by Region, 1946-76 


Difference between 
PCl’s percent 
of vote in 


Rate of 
increase 


Region 1946 and in 1976 (in percent) 
Northwest 

Piedmont +14.6 70.2 
Liguria +10.7 377 
Lombardy +11.5 S72 
Northeast 

Trentino-Alto Adige + 5.1 63.0 
Veneto +- 10:1 73s 
Friuli-Venezia-Giulia +13.4 101.5 
Central 

Emilia-Romagna +11.0 29.3 
Marche +18.1 83.0 
Tuscany +13.9 41.4 
Umbria +19.3 68.9 
South 

Lazio +21.8 154.6 
Campania +24.9 336.5 
Abruzzi-Molise * + 23.0 227.7 
Puglia +17.0 115.6 
Basilicata +20.3 156.0 
Calabria +20.8 170.5 
Sicily +19.6 248.1 
Sardinia +23.1 184.8 


@While Abruzzi and Molise formed separate regions in 1976, they 
constituted a single region in 1946. Therefore, they are treated as 
one region for purposes of this particular analysis. 


SOURCES: Calculated by the author on the basis of data in Giorgio 
Galli, Ed., // comportamento elettorale in Italia (Electoral Behavior in 
Italy), Bologna, Il Mulino, 1968, p. 334, and in official reports of the 
results of the June 1976 election, published, inter alia, in Rinascita 
(Rome), July 2, 1976, p. 8. 


the term—that is, from white collar workers, teach- 
ers, shopkeepers, artisans, and the like.° Thus, in 
terms of the social composition of support, the PCl’s 
profile is not much different from that of Italy’s other 
major party, the DC, and it is reasonably close to the 
profile of the electorate as a whole (see Figure 2). 
In 1944, Togliatti had urged the party to move 
beyond the recruitment of workers and to attempt to 
attract “the peasantry, the masses of intellectuals, 
. . . professional men, technicians, clerks . . .”;° 
after the electoral successes of the mid-1970’s it 
would appear that the PCI has come close to achiev- 
ing that goal. Today, from the point of view of its 
base of support, the Italian Communist Party can be 
described more accurately as a “catch-all” party— 
or, as Sidney Tarrow has recently proposed, as a 
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“nopulist” party ’—than as a “party of the working 
class.” 

Lastly, the growth of the PCI has taken place 
concurrently with the gradual decline of the Socialist 
Party (see Figure 1). At the beginning of the post- 
war period, the two major parties of the Left were 
approximately equal in terms of support, with the 
Socialists enjoying a small lead. By 1953, when 
the two parties contested the national election 
separately after an unsatisfactory experience with a 
Fronte Popolare in 1948, the Communist Party had 
taken a sizable lead. Ten years later, the PCl’s share 
of the vote was approximately twice as large as that 
of the Socialists. By 1972, there were three Com- 
munist voters for every Socialist voter, and the 
1976 election tilted the balance even more in favor 
of the PCI (34.4 percent to 9.6 percent for the PSI). 

These two opposite trends should not, of course, 
be taken to mean that the growth of the PCI is due 
entirely to shifts in the allegiance of Socialist voters. 
Although such shifts have occurred, internal shifts 
within the Left are, as we shall see, only one com- 
ponent of the success of the Communist Party. The 
point here is that as a result of its gradual gains, 
and the concomitant decline of the Socialists, the 
PCI has established itself as the leading force of the 
Italian Left and the major opposition party. Hence, 
it has become a rallying point for many progressive 
voters who desire the implementation of social and 
economic reforms and who do not see a viable and 
realistic alternative to the PCI. 

As suggested earlier, the gains that the Com- 


5 For analyses of the social composition of the electoral base of 
the PCI, see Mattei Dogan, ‘‘The Social Stratification of the Voters,” 
in Alberto Spreafico and Joseph LaPalombara, Eds., Elezioni e 
comportamento politico in Italia (Elections and Political Behavior 
in Italy), Milan, Edizioni di Comunita, 1963; Lawrence E. Hazelrigg, 
“Religious and Class Bases of Political Conflict in Italy,” American 
Journal of Sociology (Chicago), January 1970, pp. 496-511; Samuel 
H. Barnes, ‘Italy: Religion and Class in Electoral Behavior,’’ in 
Richard Rose, Ed., Electoral Behavior: A Comparative Handbook, 
New York, The Free Press, 1974; Paolo Sylos Labini, Saggio sulle 
classi sociali (Essay on the Social Classes), Bari, Laterza, 1975; 
Giorgio Galli, Da/ Bipartitismo imperfetto alla possible alternativa 
(From Imperfect Bipartisanism to a Possible Alternative), Bologna, 
Il Mulino, 1975; Livio Maitan, Dinamica delle classi sociali in Italia 
(The Dynamic of the Social Classes in Italy), Rome, Savelli, 1975; 
Giacomo Sani, ‘‘Mass Level Response to Party Strategy,” in 
Communism in Italy and France, supra, pp. 456-503. 

6 The quotation is from a speech by Togliatti on “The Tasks 
of the Party in the Current Situation,” delivered Oct. 3, 1944, in 
Florence and reprinted in Critica Marxista (Rome), Nos. 5-6, 
September-December 1963, p. 336. 

7"The Italian Party System Between Crisis and Transition,” 
paper delivered at the panel of the Conference Group on Italian 
Politics, American Political Science Association meeting, Chicago, Ill., 
September 2-5, 1976. 


munists made in the 1976 election (3.5 million 
votes more than they received in the preceding par- 
liamentary election in 1972 and an increase of 7.2 
percent in share of the total vote) were consider- 
ably higher than the gains that they had registered 
in past elections. One might therefore wonder 
whether the response of the electorate in the mid- 
1970's signals a departure from the pattern of the 
past. For insight into this question, it is essential to 
look at the specific factors that have contributed to 
these overall results. The present author has set 
forth a detailed analysis of such factors elsewhere,® 
and it may be summarized here. 

In the interval between the last two parliamentary 
elections, seven cohorts of new voters, or approxi- 
mately 5.5 million people, came into the electorate 
(three as a consequence of the extension of suffrage 
to people 18 years of age). During the same period, 
the names of more than 2 million older electors were 
removed from the electoral registry because of 
death. Thus, there was a very large turnover of 
voters, with a net increase of the electoral body 
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roughly twice as large as the mean increase recorded 
in the past. The import of these changes in the 
composition of the electorate becomes obvious 
when another fact is taken into consideration— 
namely, that the distribution of party preferences 
among the younger and the older generations differs 
substantially. Among the younger electors, sympa- 
thies for the parties of the Left and especially for 
the PCI are much more common than they are 
among voters over 50 years of age. This, of course, 
means that the electoral turnover did not affect all 
parties equally. Some parties acquired a dispropor- 
tionately large share of the new votes available, and 
they lost fewer votes because of the passing away 
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8 See ‘Secular Trends and Party Realignments in Italy,” paper 
delivered at the American Political Science Association meeting in 
San Francisco, Sept. 2-5, 1975, published in Italian as ‘Electoral 
Returns and Party Identifications: Toward a Hegemony of the Left?” 
Rivista italiana di scienza politica (Bologna), No. 3, 1975, pp. 516-44; 
and ‘The Italian Election of.1976: Continuity and Change,” paper 
delivered at the American Political Science Association meeting in 
Chicago, Sept. 2-5, 1976, published in Italian as “The Elections of 
the Seventies: Earthquake or Evolution?” ibid., No. 2, 1976. 


Figure 2: Social Composition of the Italian Electorate, 1975 
(in percent) 


Total electorate 


—Businessmen, executives, professionals. 


Social strata 


Communist voters 


Y . . 
re) —White collar workers, shopkeepers, artisans, small businessmen. 
Z) 


32.0 


Christian Democratic voters 


[spr —Skilled workers, farmers. 
—Unskilled workers, farm laborers. 


SOURCE: The three profiles were prepared on the basis of 1975 survey data made available to the author by Giovanni Sartori and Alberto 
Marradi. Respondents were assigned to social strata by the author on the basis of their occupation or that of the head of the household. 
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party headquarters in Rome. In the center (in the dark suit) is PCI] Secretary-General Enrico Berlinguer. To 
his right are Giorgio Amendola and PCI President Luigi Longo; to his left, Luigi Lama, Secretary-General of 


the Italian General Confederation of Labor (CGIL). 


of electors from the older generations. The PCI 
appears to have been one of the main beneficiaries 
of the turnover, with a net gain of about 1.5 million 
votes—a figure of some consequence. However, the 
PCl’s total gain was 3.5 million, so one must still 
account for 2 million votes. Survey data and the 
electoral results themselves suggest that approxi- 
mately half these votes represented defections from 
parties of the Center-Right, while the other half 
reflected internal shifts within the Left, i.e., transfers 
of allegiance from the Socialist Party or other minor 
leftist parties. Of the increase of 7.2 percent in the 
PCl’s share of the total vote, then, 3.2 percent can 
reasonably be attributed to turnover of the elec- 
torate; 2.0 percent, to defections of moderate voters; 
and 2.0 percent, to internal shifts within the Left. 
In short, the PCI would clearly have increased its 
strength without the beneficial impact of turnover, 
but its success would have been less spectacular. 
While further and more detailed investigations 
might necessitate some modification or revision of 
these estimates, it seems unlikely that they would 
produce major alterations in the picture. The chief 
sources of the PCl’s growth in recent years have 
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been, in combination with the high stability of the 
Communist vote, the party’s ability to attract a dis- 
proportionate share of younger voters and the suc- 
cess of its appeals to segments of both moderates 
and Catholics in the electorate. These last two fac- 
tors provided the element of novelty in the 1976 
election. They can best be understood in the light 
of the new image of the PCI that has been emerging 
over the last few years. 


The Changing Image of the PCI 


The evolution of the PClI’s image also bears on 
the issue of whether the party may enter the gov- 
ernment in the foreseeable future. For three decades, 
the PCI has: been confined to an opposition role in 
the Italian political system because of what other 
parties have regarded as its “special nature,” which 
denied it full democratic legitimacy. While it has 
been allowed to survive, organize, contest elections, 
and prosper, there have been considerable doubts 
about the wisdom of allowing it to acquire positions 
of power at the national level. Given the availability 
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of parliamentary majorities without PCI votes, the 
question of the right of the party to enter the govern- 
ment did not explicitly come to the fore for many 
years. Now, however, that situation has altered, for 
the PCI commands the support of more than a third 
of the electorate and has great influence in the 
country. Yet, what kind of responsibilities the PCI 
assumes in national affairs continues to depend in 
large measure on the attitudes of non-Communists 
toward it. 

For most of the post-World War II period, the PCI 
suffered from a negative image among the non- 
Communist segment of the electorate. This image 
had—and has—several components. Perhaps the 
most important of these was that the PCI, despite its 
pronouncements, was not truly committed to the 
rules of representative democracy—that its concep- 
tion of democracy differed from the Western tradi- 
tion and that its acceptance of the democratic creed 
was a tactical ploy rather than the expression of a 
genuine and profound belief. The fear that once in 
power the PCI would institute systemic changes (or, 
as Giovanni Sartori put it, that it “would replace the 
system as well as the people” °) was reinforced by 
the PCl’s close ties with the international Com- 
munist movement, particularly the Soviet Union. This 
linkage was generally interpreted as signifying sub- 
servience to Moscow’s dictates and the party’s inten- 
tion to transform Italian society to conform with the 
general pattern of Communist societies in Eastern 
Europe. That this transformation was likely to be 
revolutionary and violent in nature added a third 
dimension of apprehension and suspicion, particu- 
larly poignant for those who could remember the 
confrontations and violence of the early 1920’s or 
the mid-1940’s. Additional negative aspects of the 
PCI, with perhaps different degrees of significance 
for different segments of the electorate, were (a) 
its anticlericalism (combined with the general limi- 
tations on religious freedom under all existing 
Communist regimes) and (b) implicit threats to pri- 
vate property in its programs of economic reorgani- 
zation and redistribution. Finally, the PCl’s strong 
organization, its possession of able leaders and a 
large number of committed militants, its reliance 


9 “European Political Parties: The Case of Polarized Pluralism,” 
in Joseph LaPalombara and Myron Weiner, Eds., Political Parties and 
Political Development, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1966, pp. 137-76. 

10 ‘Mass Level Constraints on Political Realignments: Perceptions 
of Anti-System Parties in Italy,” British Journal of Political Science 
(London), Vol. 6, 1976, pp. 1-31. 


on the theory and practice of ‘democratic central- 
ism,” and its crushing of internal dissent—all made 
the PCI appear to be a powerful and well-oiled 
machine, a dangerous foe that could not be taken 
lightly. 

This multifaceted image of the PCI reflected, as 
the present author has tried to show elsewhere, the 
debates, polemics, and confrontations which had 
taken place among parties during the first two dec- 
ades of the republican regime.’ In short, it embodied 
many echoes from the past: the political violence of 
1945-46, the anticlerical posture of the Popular 
Front during the 1948 campaign, the accounts of 
terror in the Soviet Union under Stalin, the Soviet 
interventions in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and 
so on. 

By 1972, however, popular attitudes toward the 
PCI were growing increasingly differentiated, and 
not all electors of the Center and Right displayed 
strong misgivings about the party. At the elite level, 


Figure 3: Trends in Religious Practice 
and in the Perceived Compatibility 
of Communism and Catholicism 


Percent of respondents 


Perceiving Communism and 
Catholicism as compatible 


SOURCES: Data on weekly church attendance are from various 
surveys reported in Bol/lettino Doxa (Milan) and Ricerche demo- 
scopiche (Milan), from a 1959 survey by Gabriel Almond and Sidney 
Verba, and from 1968 and 1972 surveys by the author and Samuel 
Barnes. Data on the compatibility issue are from surveys reported in 
Bollettino Doxa and from the 1972 survey by the author and Samuel 
Barnes; points on the solid line are the percent of respondents 
answering ‘‘Yes’’ to the question ‘‘Can one be a good Communist and 
a good Catholic at the same time?” 
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new orientations were even more pronounced. Data 
of more recent origin, as well as impressionistic ob- 
servations, suggest that the erosion of the anti- 
Communist barrier has accelerated since 1972 and 
that preclusions against the Communist Party are 
weakening.” 

Let us briefly review some of this evidence. In 
doing so, it is important to bear in mind that changes 
in mass attitudes tend to lag behind modifications 
of ideas and beliefs among the elite and the rela- 
tively small strata of the attentive public. Large 
segments of the electorate are poorly informed and 
insulated from the mass media, so their images of 
parties alter very slowly. 

If we begin with objections to the PCI based on 
the ground that the party is hostile to religion, we 
can see a fall over the last 15 years or so in the 
portion of the public that perceives an incompatibil- 
ity between communism and Catholicism (Figure 3, 
p. 33). This trend reflects the growing secularization 
of Italian society, evidenced also by the decline of 
“clericalism,’—/.e., a greater unwillingness on the 
part of segments of the Catholic electorate to be 
guided in political matters by the directives of the 
Church. There are reasons to believe that the trend 
has become even more pronounced since 1972. Dur- 
ing the 1974 campaign preceding the referendum 
on the divorce issue, there emerged a group of dis- 
senting Catholic intellectuals. While no wholly re- 
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Three of a number of prominent Catholics who in 1976 ran for election as independents on the lists of the 


liable estimates exist on the number of practicing 
Catholics who voted against the guidelines of the 
Church and the CD in the referendum, survey data 
collected during the campaign prior to it indicate 
that as many as 30 percent of the Christian Demo- 
cratic electorate might have cast their ballots in 
favor of the divorce law. It is even more difficult to 
estimate the impact of the weakening of the religious 
preclusion against the PCI in the regional elections 
of 1975 and in the parliamentary election of 1976, 
but it is noteworthy that in the latter election there 
were a number of well-known Catholic intellectuals 
who were included on the Communist electoral lists, 
though they were elected as independent deputies. 
While claims made by these people that the bulk 
of the voters who shifted to the PCI in 1976 were 
Catholics are probably exaggerated,’ their own 
candidacies and the switches of Catholic voters to 
the PCI that did occur constitute a clear indication 
of the erosion of the Catholic tradition and of the 
growing inability of the Church to channel the elec- 


11 A discussion of recent changes in the image of the PCI is 
presented in the author’s chapter, ‘‘The New Image of the PCI and 
the Italian Electorate,’ in Donald L. M. Blackmer and Sidney Tarrow, 
Eds., /| comunismo in Italia ed in Francia (Communism in Italy and 
France), Milan, Etas/Libri, forthcoming (a revised and updated version 
of the English edition, supra). 

12 See, e.g., Raniero La Valle, ‘‘The Shift Is from the Catholic 
Vote,” Rinascita (Rome), June 25, 1976, p. 4. 


Italian Communist Party: from the left, Raniero La Valle; Miss Paola Rinonapoli; and General Nino Pasti, 
former Deputy Commander of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


—Wide World, Steven V. Roberts/The New York Times, and Alain Nogues/Sygma. 
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toral choices of the Catholic masses away from the 
parties of the Left. 

A similar evolution has taken place with respect 
to other negative components of the image of the 
PCI. Looking at the answers to a question on the 
nature of the Communist Party posed to a sample 
of Italian electors toward the end of 1975, we find 
that the party was viewed as “revolutionary” by 
approximately half of the non-Communist respond- 
ents, while the rest either were uncertain about (24 
percent) or denied the validity of (25 percent) the 
statement. Furthermore, only 47 percent of the 
non-Communist voters interviewed in the same study 
accepted the characterization of the party as “‘non- 
democratic.” Of the remainder, 25 percent rejected 
it, and the rest did not express an opinion.** The 
significance of such findings is highlighted by the 
fact that these are not the answers of voters who had 
already switched to the PCI, but of electors who, as 
of 1975, still preferred other parties. This suggests 
that the improvement in the image of the Communist 
Party is not limited to converts, but affects other, 
larger segments of the electorate. 

Additional data from other studies confirm this 
gradual transformation of the party’s image at the 
mass level. In 1970, 45 percent of the people inter- 
viewed by the Demoskopea Institute agreed with the 
statement that “the Communists are still a serious 
danger for our freedom, no agreement with them is 
possible;” by 1974, only one-fourth of the respond- 
ents interviewed in another survey by the same or- 
ganization chose that statement as the best descrip- 
tion of what they thought of the PCI."* From 1972 to 
1974, opposition to a “historic compromise” be- 
tween the PCI and DC and the entry of the Com- 
munists into a governmental coalition with the 
Christian Democrats dropped significantly.** Cor- 
respondingly, between 1972 and 1975 there was 
a decrease in the general level of hostility expressed 
toward the Communists on questions having to do 
with the degree of sympathy with the PCI.’* Finally, 
recent surveys have shown an increased willingness 
on the part of the public to attribute positive traits— 
such as “efficiency,” ‘capacity to maintain order,” 
and “honesty’”—to the party. The Doxa Institute of 
Milan in September 1976 published figures drawn 


13 See Sani, ‘‘The New Image of the PCI. . .,”” Tables 6 and 7. 

14 These findings were published in the bulletin of the Demoskopea 
Institute, Ricerche demoscopiche (Milan), Nos. 1-2, 1975. 

15 Sani, ‘‘Secular Trends .. .,”" Table 14. 

16 Sani, “‘The New Image of the PCI .. .,’’ Table 8. 


Table 2: The Changing Image of the PCI, 1967-76 
1967 1974 1975 1976 
Communists .. . (In percent *) 
“are honest” 22 28 29 45 
“have many good ideas” 21 34 45 60 
“are ‘simpatici’ ” 15 24 27 34 
“are against violence” 16 26 31 43 
“are competent” et 43 44 65 
“are young, youthful” 32 39 54 fe 
“are modern” 23 41 46 45 
“are united” 60 56 59 <b 
“defend people like us” 29 39 45 te 


a Figures represent percent of respondents in a nationwide sample 
agreeing with the statements. 
b Question not asked. 


SOURCE: Bollettino Doxa (Milan), Sept. 1, 1976. 


from surveys conducted between 1967 and 1976 
which summarize this evolution of the electorate’s 
views of the PCI rather well.” As one can readily 
see from Table 2, during the period covered there 
has been a general improvement in the image of 
the Communist Party with respect to virtually all of 
the traits about which respondents were queried. 
The only one where there has been little change— 
and perhaps even a slight reversal—is the party’s 
unity (a point to which we shall return later). Be- 
cause of the large number of non-responses, these 
data must be approached with great caution; never- 
theless, they appear to confirm the observations 
already made on the basis of other studies. And the 
improvement in the image of the PCI stands out even 
more in light of the concomitant deterioration of the 
popular image of other parties, particularly the DC. 

Can one conclude from this brief review that the 
PCI has won its long struggle to make itself accept- 
able to wider segments of Italian society? There can 
be little doubt that in the mid-1970’s Italian voters 
look at the PCI with different eyes, and that they 
see a party considerably different from that of the 
late 1940’s. However, not all reservations have van- 
ished, and the preclusions which once constituted a 
formidable barrier to the PCI have not entirely disap- 
peared. Perhaps the aspect of the party’s negative 
image which has persisted most tenaciously relates 
to its dedication to the preservation of freedom. Of 
all the major parties in the Italian political spectrum 
only the Neofascists (MSI) inspire less confidence 


17 Bollettino Doxa (Milan), Sept. 1, 1976. 
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LL ES 
Table 3: Perceptions of the Italian Populace Concerning 
Party Attitudes toward the Preservation of Freedom, 1976 


(in percent *) 


Italian Parties > 


PCI PSI PSDI PRI DG PLI MSI 
The party wants to defend freedom 39 62 56 56 60 48 12 
The party wants to limit freedom 45 18 20 1 25 25 66 
Don’t know, no answer 16 20 24 33 15 2s 22 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


® Figures represent percent of responses in a nationwide sample. 


b Initials, from left to right, stand for the Communist Party, the Socialist Party, the Social Democratic Party, the Republican Party, the 
Christian Democratic party, the Liberal Party, and the Social Movement. 


SOURCE: Bollettino Doxa (Milan), Sept. 1, 1976. 


on this score than does the PCI (see Table 3). Other 
lingering misgivings about the Communists arise 
from the possibility that their advent to power might 
bring about serious disorders, the collapse of the 
economy, the confiscation of private property, and 
the nationalization of all industry.** In sum, then, 
while the attitudes of the mass public toward the 
PCI have changed, fairly sizable segments of the 
electorate still harbor many doubts about the party. 
It seems likely that these lingering suspicions were 
responsible for the successes of the DC’s opposti 
estremismi (oppose extremisms) strategy in 1972 
and relatively strong anti-Communist stance in 1976. 


Reasons for Alterations in Image 


How does one account for these important, if still 
not total, changes in the mass image of the PCI? 
Since, on the one hand, a party is a complex and 
nonhomogeneous social phenomenon and since, on 
the other, a societal image in a sense represents the 
aggregation of a large number of individual “visions,” 
answering this question is a very difficult task. Never- 
theless, it would appear that four developments have 
contributed to the evolution of mass attitudes toward 
the PCI. 

First, there is no doubt that the statements made 
by the Communist leaders and the positions taken by 
the party in the last few years represent a departure 
from the past. Even before the decision to abstain 
on the vote of confidence on the Andreotti Cabinet, 
the PCI had been progressively softening its opposi- 


18 Ricerche demoscopiche, Nos. 1-2, 1975. 


tion to successive DC-dominated governments. It 
has moderated its anticlerical polemics and en- 
deavored to reach a compromise with Catholics, first, 
on the divorce issue, and, later, on legislation con- 
cerning abortion. It has repeatedly stressed its 
autonomy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. It has explicitly 
indicated its acceptance of political pluralism, funda- 
mental freedoms, and individual rights. It has offered 
reassurances to the non-Communist elements of 
society in the areas of economic plans, social re- 
forms, and private property. It has argued for accel- 
eration of the process of European integration. It no 
longer objects to Italy’s membership in NATO and, 
more generally, in the Western ‘‘camp.” *° 

Scholars who follow PCI developments closely 
might argue that these steps do not really involve 
much in the way of innovation and that the party has 
essentially been traveling the path charted earlier 
by Antonio Gramsci and Palmiro Togliatti. But apart 
from the fact that the recent pronouncements are 
far more explicit than those of the past, one must 
bear in mind that previous statements buried in 


19 Changes in the PCI’s position on a number of issues have been 
widely reported by the press. For an overall picture of the party 
line in the mid-1970’s, see Enrico Berlinguer’s report to the 
14th PCI Congress, which took place in Rome on March 18-23, 1975. 
This speech is reprinted in X/V Congresso del Partito Comunista 
Italiano (The 14th Congress of the Italian Communist Party), Rome, 
Editori Riuniti, 1975, pp. 15-76. The PCl’s official position at the 
recent Berlin Conference of Eupropean Communist Parties is 
summarized in Sergio Segre, ‘‘The Berlin Conference,’”’ Rinascita, 
July 9, 1976, p. 1. See also Antonio Rubbi, ‘‘Berlin Behind the 
Polemics,” ibid., July 30, 1976, p. 9. On the international positions 
of the PCI, see Donald L. M. Blackmer, ‘‘The International Strategy of 
the Italian Communist Party,’”’ in Donald L. M. Blackmer and Annie 
Kriegel, The International Role of the Communist Parties of Italy 
and France, Cambridge, Mass., Center for International Affairs, 
Harvard University Press, 1975. 
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abstruse party documents are quite a different mat- 
ter from recent declarations such as those made by 
Berlinguer at the 25th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, or in joint communiqués 
with Georges Marchais (of the French CP) and 
Santiago Carrillo (of the Spanish CP), or from the 
rostrum of the Berlin Conference of European Com- 
munist Parties. In other words, the PCI is for the 
first time taking advantage of events widely covered 
by the mass media to try to reach broad audiences. 
This effort in itself is a departure from the past. 

The second development has to do with the atti- 
tudes of the mass media and with the content of the 
political messages that they transmit to the mass 
public. In a recent debate on the Italian situation, 
political scientist Giovanni Sartori has pointed out 
that an assessment of the PCl’s current stances 
depends in part on the position of the observer, and 
he ventures the opinion that observers have changed 
more than the party.” While one might disagree with 
his conclusion, Sartori’s basic point underscores the 
significant role played by the channels through 
which society receives information about parties and 
politicians. A party could drastically change its poli- 
cies, but if messages transmitted to the public 
through channels of political communication do not 
reflect the new situation, it is unrealistic to expect 
the public to become aware of modifications in the 
party’s stance. In this connection, it should be noted 
that for a considerable portion of the postwar period 
most mass media in Italy were under the control 
of industrial groups or the Christian Democratic 
party;** moreover, the general picture of the PCI 
painted by the government-controlled radio and tele- 
vision network and by large segments of the press 
was a negative one. While it is true that the PCI 
had over the years built up an imposing network of 
political communication of its own,” the messages 


20 Giovanni Sartori, ‘‘Reviewing Polarized Pluralism,” in Fabio 
Luca Cavazza and Stephen Graubard, Eds., // caso italiano (The 
Italian Case), Milan, Garzanti, 1974, p. 210. 

21 Studies of the press include Ignazio Weiss, Politica 
dell'informazione (The Politics of Information), Milan, Edizioni di 
Comunita, 1961; Paolo Murialdi, La stampa italiana del dopoguerra 
(The Italian Press of the Postwar Period), Bari, Laterza, 1973; 
Vittorio Capecchi and Marino Livolsi, La stampa quotidiana in Italia 
(The Daily Press in Italy), Milan, Bompiani, 1971; Gaetano 
Fusaroli, Giornali in Italia (Newspapers in Italy), Parma, Guanda 
Editore, 1974; Valerio Castronovo and Nicola Tranfaglia, Eds., 

La stampa italiana de! neo-capitalismo (The Italian Press of 
Neocapitalism), Bari, Laterza, 1976. 

22La presenza sociale de/ PCI e della DC (The Social Presence 
of the PCI and the DC), Bologna, || Mulino, 1968; Giorgio Galli 
and Alfonso Prandi, Patterns of Political Participation in Italy, New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1970. 


that the official daily and the other newspapers, pop- 
ular magazines, and highbrow journals of the PCI 
diffused reached primarily people who were already 
sympathetic to the Communist Party. Thus, the non- 
Communist electorate was largely insulated from the 
PCI network and not subject to exposure to, and in- 
fluence by, messages conducive to positive orien- 
tations toward the party.” 

In the last few years, however—let us say since 
the late 1960’s—there have been considerable 
changes in this picture. Many intellectuals, critics, 
and journalists who work for radio, television, and 
the mass-circulation press have shown a more 
sympathetic attitude toward the PCI. Union-con- 
trolled committees of journalists and printers have 
increased their power vis-a-vis editors and publishers 
and now have more control over what is written and 
printed; consequently, coverage of the PCI has be- 
come more extensive, and interviews with party 
leaders are now quite commonly found in publica- 
tions that in the past tended to ignore the party. In 
short, much, if not all, of the negative bias has 
disappeared and has been replaced by at least a 
neutral and in some cases a positive orientation.” 

This observation should not be taken to mean 
that the changes in the popular image of the PCI 
are due simply to the new attitude of the media. 
Among other things, the circulation of newspapers 
is still fairly limited, and even the radio and tele- 
vision network reaches only a portion of the elec- 
torate. Furthermore, mass media probably reinforce, 
or erode marginally, mass attitudes more than they 
bring about sudden conversions. Nevertheless, it 
seems safe to say that the images which the chan- 
nels of communication have projected have had 
some positive impact on popular orientations toward 
the Communist Party. 

The third development contributing to alterations 
in the public image of the PCI lies in modifications in 
the behavior toward the Communists of segments 
of the non-Communist political, social, and religious 
elite. We would expect Socialist or moderate voters, 
for example—at least those among them who are 


23 Giacomo Sani, ‘“‘Channels of Political Communication and the 
Orientations of the Electorate,’ Rivista italiana di scienza politica, 

No. 2, 1974, pp. 371-86. 

24 Discussing changes in the press, Luca Pavolini speaks of 
“steps forward” and ‘‘more objective information,” in ‘‘The Press 
and Democracy,” Rinascita, Aug. 27, 1976. For other evidence of 
changes and discussion by different political observers, see the debate 
in Panorama (Milan), No. 488, 1975; and Peter Lange, ‘“‘What is 
To Be Done—About Italian Communism?,” Foreign Policy (New York), 
Winter 1975-76, pp. 224-40. 
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reasonably well informed about interparty dialogue 
—to perceive the Communist Party differently to 
the extent that Socialist and DC leaders treat the 
Communists differently. For these people, party 
leaders constitute significant reference groups; 
sources of cues, explanations, clarifications, hints 
of future developments; etc. And there can be little 
doubt that many of the political, social, and religious 
elite who for most of the postwar period had stressed 
hostility and total opposition to the PCI have in 
recent times modified their attitudes at least to 
some extent. For example, the Socialist Party has 
called for greater assumption of governmental re- 
sponsibilities by the PCI; the Christian Democrats 
have put forward the notion of a ‘“‘confronto,” a con- 
structive dialogue with the PCI; segments of the 
clergy have evinced considerably diminished hostil- 
ity toward the party; and sectors of the business 
world have demonstrated an unprecedented willing- 
ness to enter into dialogue with the PCI on matters 
of mutual concern. 

One might be tempted to see these new postures 
as natural consequences of the increased bargain- 
ing strength of the PCI resulting from the advances 
that it has made,”* but the softening of the stands 
of non-Communist as well as Communist elites actu- 
ally preceded the PCl’s successes of 1975 and 1976. 
In any event, the point is that the acceptance of a 
dialogue with the PCI by segments of the non-Com- 
munist elite tends to accelerate the process of legiti- 
mation of the party at the mass level. It helps to 
weaken preclusions against the PCI that the anti- 
Communist elite had in the past reinforced by its 
behavior and pronouncements. 

The last development that has helped alter the 
PCl’s image has been changes in the electorate— 
changes in the political audience, so to speak— 
which have facilitated the reception and acceptance 
of new ideas and, conversely, have diminished the 
efficacy of the political appeals of the past. It is 
impossible to discuss at length here the political 
implications of the socio-cultural transformations 
which have occurred in Italy over the last 15 years, 
partly as a result of the so-called “economic miracle,” 
but several quick comments about these transforma- 
tions are in order. To begin with, there has been a 
dramatic turnover in the composition of the elector- 


25 For an analysis of the PCI strategy and “opening’’ toward the 
middle classes, see Stephen Hellman, ‘“‘The PCI’s Alliance Strategy and 
the Case of the Middle Classes,’”’ in Communism in Italy and 
France, supra, pp. 373-419. 
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ate. About half of the voters who witnessed the harsh 
political confrontations and the bitter polemics of 
the mid-1940’s are no longer around. More im- 
portant, 60 percent of the 1975 electorate has been 
added to the electoral registry since 1946. Many 
people who voted for the first time in the mid-1970’s 
had not yet been born when Stalin died; others were 
too young to remember the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary or even the building of the Berlin Wall. The 
political memories of these voters thus differ sig- 
nificantly from those of the older cohorts. To the 
youth of 1976, communism is no longer the subver- 
sive, anti-clerical force that frightened their fathers. 
It is not difficult to see why political messages which 
are effective with the generations socialized in the 
1940’s and 1950’s might be less relevant to those 
who have come of age politically during the years of 
Vietnam.” 

One must also take into account the impact of the 
social changes that have accompanied the modern- 
ization of Italian society: higher levels of education, 
massive internal migrations, increasing urbanization. 
These are all phenomena that tend to break down 
the ties between individuals and their traditional 
political subcultures, rendering them open to new 
political appeals. Similarly, the widespread percep- 
tion of social inequalities, coupled with rising ex- 
pectations deriving from a period of substantial 
prosperity, cannot help but strengthen the ap- 
peals of those political forces which emphasize the 
ideal of a just and fair society and whose record is 
not marred by a credibility gap between promises 
and accomplishments. 

Lastly, secularization has increased, with a con- 
sequent decline of the Catholic tradition in political 
matters. The proportion of people who attend mass 
and perform the religious injunctions of the Church 
regularly is shrinking. Among those who still engage 
in religious practice, many no longer heed the pre- 
cepts of the clergy in political matters. Catholic orga- 
nizations which in previous periods played an im- 
portant role are either less effective or less flexible. 
The influence of the clergy in the process of political 
socialization appears to be declining.” 

In sum, it seems that many of the trends in 


26 On the distribution of values among Italian youth, see Carlo 
Tullio Altan, / va/ori difficili (The Difficult Values), Milan, Bompiani, 
1974. 

270n the role of the clergy and Catholic organizations in the 
recent elections, see Arturo Parisi and Gianfranco Pasquino, 

“The 20th of June: Political Structure and Electoral Behavior,’ 
I1 Mulino (Bologna), May-June 1976, pp. 342-86. 
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Italian society over the last decade or so, together 
with the other factors mentioned above, have pro- 
vided a favorable climate for change in the popular 
perceptions of the PCI and, consequently, for new 
directions in political behavior. One might offer a 
final observation that helps to explain why the con- 
tinuous erosion of the moderate electorate has bene- 
fited the Communist Party primarily rather than 
other parties of the Left, such as the Socialists. To 
put things simply, the PCI has a number of positive 
assets that even its enemies have long recognized. 
It has performed reasonably well in cities, provinces, 
and regions where it has held positions of govern- 
mental responsibility. It has a sizable core of com- 
petent party officers and a large number of com- 
mitted militants. It enjoys the support of most intel- 
lectuals. It has fashioned, maintained, and expanded 
a strong and efficient organizational network which 
is of great significance for harnessing popular sup- 
port. The party’s leadership is of high quality, and it 
has not so far been paralyzed or pulled in contradic- 
tory directions by the factionalism which has plagued 
other parties. Moreover, the weakening of preclu- 
sions against the PCI has brought with it an em- 
phasis on the party’s strength, unity, efficiency, and 
commitment. It is understandable, therefore, that 
voters who no longer have doubts about the PCl’s 
democratic character, its autonomy from the Soviet 
Union, and its commitment to preserve the nation’s 
fundamental freedoms and to live by the rules of 
pluralistic democracy might see good reasons to 
cast their ballots for the Communists rather than 
| for the Socialists. 


Toward the ‘Historic Compromise” 


Whatever the reasons for the PCl’s success at 
the polls in 1976, the party interpreted that suc- 
cess as confirmation of the correctness of the 
strategy that it had adopted in the early 1970's. The 
leadership could argue that the party’s mass follow- 
ing had endorsed the strategy, that the strategy had 
helped attract new voters, and that it had increased 
the party’s strength to a point where, in light of the 
distribution of seats in Parliament, the PCI had 
greater bargaining power than ever before. The 
longstanding claim to be a party destined to govern 
(“un partito di governo”) began to seem more valid. 
Given the balance of forces resulting from the elec- 
tion, the Christian Democrats enjoyed little room for 
maneuver; conversely, the PCI had an excellent op- 


portunity to press its traditional antagonist to take 
steps in the direction of the broad coalition which 
the Communist leadership had been proposing since 
1973: the “historic compromise.” 

Few expressions in Italian political discourse have 
elicited as many comments, polemics, and debates 
as has “historic compromise.” Not unexpectedly, in- 
terpretations of the PCI proposal bearing this name 
differ. For some, it amounts to little more. than 
another version of the “opening to the left” that the 
PCI has long advocated; for others, it represents a 
momentous change. Some believe that its realiza- 
tion would mark the triumph of Marxism in Italy; 
others see it as definitive proof that the PCI has ac- 
commodated itself to the existing system and has 
abandoned its original goal of a drastic transforma- 
tion of Italian society. It is impossible to analyze 
here all the different interpretations that have been 
propounded—in part because the debate is still in 
progress—but it is useful, in order to discuss the 
implications of the current situation and prospects 


PCI Secretary-General Berlinguer ponders the party’s 
future. 


—Fabian/Sygma. 
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for the future, to look briefly at the arguments on 
which the Communist leadership has grounded its 
strategy and at the responses of other political elites 
to the strategy. 

Although the term “historic compromise” ap- 
peared for the first time in a series of three articles 
that Enrico Berlinguer wrote for the party’s weekly 
Rinascita in the fall of 1973,” the main components 
of the PCI proposal can be found in earlier docu- 
ments and pronouncements by party leaders (most 
notably those stemming from the 13th Party Con- 
gress in March 1972). Indeed, Berlinguer himself 
has stressed that continuity exists between his pro- 
posal and ideas which have been part of the PCI 
philosophy for a good many years and which can be 
traced back to the theoretical works of Gramsci and 
Togliatti. 

At the core of the argument for a “historic com- 
promise” advanced in 1973 by the PCI Secretary are 
the following propositions: 

To be successful, a Communist party’s strategy 
must be realistic—/.e., it must take into account the 
particular conditions of the country in which the 
party operates, the history of the country, the inter- 
nal distribution of social and political forces, and, 
last but not least, the international context. Leftist 
movements in the capitalist world which attempt to 
transform their respective societies without consid- 
ering powerful conditioning factors—both domestic 
and international—are likely to suffer major defeats, 
as the case of Greece in the 1940’s and the recent 
example of Chile demonstrate.” Great changes can- 
not be brought about by antagonizing powerful op- 
positions, by splitting, as it were, society into two 
hostile “camps.” Rather, such changes can be ac- 
complished only by forging alliances with a variety 
of different social groups and with the mass parties 
which represent them. In Italy, the progressive- 
oriented proletarian class constitutes only a minority 
of the population. Between the working class and its 
antagonist, the bourgeoisie, there are intermediate 
strata whose support is crucial to Communist efforts 
to change society.*° Hence, the Italian party should 
strive to promote a convergence of interests between 
these intermediate groups and the working class— 


28 The texts of Berlinguer’s articles (‘‘Reflections on Italy after 
the Chilean Events’’) are now reprinted in a collection of speeches 
and other documents edited by Antonio Tato, La ‘“‘questione 
comunista” (The ‘‘Communist Question’’), Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1975, 
Vol. 2, pp. 609-39. 

29 /bid., pp. 618-19. 

30 /bid., p. 629. 
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that is, it should seek reforms which will improve 
the position of the latter without harming the position 
of the former.*’ In this regard, considerable attention 
must be paid to the “priorities and timing of social 
transformations ..., not merely in order to prevent 
the collapse of the economy but, rather, to insure its 
effectiveness during the critical phase of transition 
to a new socialist order.” * 

Social alliances, the Secretary went on, cannot be 
brought to fruition without the involvement of all 
political forces which represent broad masses. De- 
spite its connections with the bourgeosie and its hos- 
tility to socialist movements, the Christian Demo- 
cratic party is a force with considerable influence 
not only among the intermediate strata but also 
among Catholic members of the working class; there- 
fore, it follows that the DC, regardless of its ambigu- 
ous and contradictory nature, must not be excluded 
from the new and effective social bloc that the PC! 
is endeavoring to weld together. To fail to include it 
would be to encourage conservative elements within 
the DC to push their party and the intermediate 
groups it represents further away from the working 
class movement.” Eventually, this would bring about 
a deep division of the country into two blocs, a polar- 
ization of political life which would entail serious 
risks for the survival of a democratic regime. Under 
such conditions, it would be an illusion to think that 
even if the parties of the Left were to obtain 51 per- 
cent of the seats in Parliament a leftist government 
could survive and prosper after taking power. The 
conclusion is inescapable: ‘The seriousness of the 
country’s problems, the ever-present threats of reac- 
tionary groups, and the necessity to open the way for 
economic development, social change, and demo- 
cratic progress of the nation” underscore the need 
“for that which can be defined as a new, great ‘his- 
toric compromise’ between the forces which repre- 
sent the great majority of the Italian people.” *° 

In the course of the debate both within and with- 
out the PCI that followed the publication of Berlin- 
guer’s articles, other aspects of the party’s strategy 
came into focus. Was the encounter with Catholic 
forces to result in an agreement between the DC and 
the PCI that would exclude other parties? The an- 
Swer was a Clear “no,” since the PCI had always con- 
sidered the Socialists ‘an essential component” of 
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any alliance, having, like other “democratic forces” 
(Social Democrats and Republicans), ‘‘a peculiar and 
irreplaceable role to play.” *° 

To the charge that the strategy in effect resulted 
in PCl acceptance of the DC “as it was,” with all its 
defects, ambiguities, and hostility toward the Left, 
the reply was that the “historic compromise” did 
| not imply that the PCI would renounce its right to 
criticize the Christian Democrats. To the contrary, 
the party would use its critiques to stimulate growth 
of the popular, democratic, and anti-fascist elements 
within the DC and to isolate its reactionary seg- 
ments.”” In this connection, Berlinguer contended 
that when groups of the New Left shouted slogans 
proclaiming that unity of the working class should 
take place against the DC, they only appeared to be 
revolutionary and were in fact taking a meaningless 
“sectarian” posture. According to Berlinguer, such 
an approach played into the hands of domestic and 
international forces that stood to benefit from a deep 
division of Italian society.” 

What did the encounter with the Catholics imply 
in terms of PCI relations with the Church? On this 
point, it was argued that an alliance between the 
PCI and the Church was out of the question, but that 
at the same time the party had to recognize the role 
and needs of the Church in Italy. Therefore, the party 
should follow a line designed to prevent a “break 
between believers and nonbelievers, Catholics and 
non-Catholics, between the Church and the State’”— 
a development that would have tragic consequences 
for the country and, above all, for the working class 
movement.*? 

What relationship did the “historic compromise” 
have to the development of socialism in Italy? The 
leadership maintained that domestic and _ interna- 
tional constraints made it unrealistic to expect that 
Italy could become a socialist society in the short 
run. Hence, the immediate task was the introduction 
“into the general functioning of society of elements 
of socialism.” *° This was possible because certain 
social and economic reforms which could be sup- 
ported by forces outside the socialist movement in- 
evitably would bring about changes in “production 


36 Enrico Berlinguer, ‘‘For the Transformation of the Schools and 
Education, for the Renewal of Italy,’” speech delivered in Bologna 
on Oct. 27, 1973, in ibid., p. 647. 

37 See ibid., pp. 657-58. 

38 /bid., pp. 648, 643. 

39 /bid., pp. 656-57. 

40 Berlinguer’s report to the Central Committee in preparation for 
the 14th Congress, Dec. 10-12, 1974, reprinted in ibid., p. 868. 
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relationships, distribution of wealth, consumption 
patterns, and life style” along socialist lines.” 

What were the implications of the “historic com- 
promise” with regard to foreign policy, specifically 
the position of Italy within NATO and within the Euro- 
pean Economic Community? On this point, the prem- 
ise of the PCl’s argument was the continuation of 
détente, with less rigid juxtaposition of the two politi- 
cal and military blocs in Europe making possible a 
greater degree of autonomy for individual countries. 
However, since the blocs still exist and progress in 
negotiations on arms reduction depends on the main- 
tenance of parity in military strength, “it is not real- 
istic to think that single countries can unilaterally 
leave either one of the two camps.” In this situa- 
tion, the PCI no longer objected to Italy’s participa- 
tion in the NATO alliance, although the party insisted 
that its acceptance of the alliance must be accom- 
panied by sustained efforts to improve relations be- 
tween the two blocs and ultimately to make military 
alliances unnecessary. Similarly, with reference to 
the EEC the leadership stated: “Certainly Italy cannot 
leave the European Economic Community; but within 
it there is a need for a democratization of its organs, 
and there is also a need to diminish the power of the 
large national and multinational groups which oper- 
ate within the Community.” * 

Finally, to answer those who objected to the term 
“compromise” (including the PCl’s President Luigi 
Longo), Berlinguer said that the expression did not 
necessarily have a derogatory connotation, that com- 
promises are not all alike, and that as Lenin had 
shown, compromises at certain critical historical 
junctures can have revolutionary consequences.” In 
any event, he maintained, the “historic compromise” 
was not to be a narrow pact, a mere device for shar- 
ing power and its spoils, but rather “the result of 
efforts of mutual understanding, of an encounter and 
agreement reached by different popular democratic 
forces on issues of fundamental importance for the 
future of the country.” *° 

Berlinguer’s avowed intention was to provoke a 
debate on the PCl’s proposal, and he succeeded in 
doing just that. Among the points made by politicians 
and non-Communist elites, the following were the 
most common: (1) The basic philosophical tenets 
and Weltanschauungen of the PCI and DC are funda- 
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mentally opposed to each other and hence incompat- 
ible.*° (2) An agreement involving the two major par- 
ties and the intermediate political forces (Socialists, 
Social Democrats, Republicans) would for all practi- 
cal purposes eliminate legitimate, democratic oppo- 
sition to the government, with serious consequences 
for the future of pluralistic democracy in the coun- 
try.” (3) The PCI was seriously miscalculating in 
assuming that the “historic compromise” would 
make possible significant changes in Italian society 
in a socialist direction. Those who attributed primary 
responsibility to the DC for the national crisis that 
had developed could not believe that the process of 
systemic decay could be halted without smashing the 
mechanisms on which the DC had built its power 
base—that is, without replacing the Christian Demo- 
cratic-dominated government entirely with a coali- 
tion of the Left.** To these and other observers, the 
“historic compromise” smacked of “transformism,” 
an operation designed to make possible a sharing of 
the spoils by the two major parties.*® (4) The PCI 
proposal would alter the existing balance of forces at 
the international level; hence, it would not be wel- 
comed by the US or the USSR, both of which, accord- 
ing to this line of argument, have an interest in pre- 
serving the division of Europe into two spheres of in- 
fluence. (5) At least in the short run, there were 
questions about the feasibility of the PCI proposal. 
According to some commentators, the DC could not 
afford an encounter with the PCI without risking the 
loss of a sizable portion of the moderate electorate; 
by the same token, the PCI would run a risk—al- 
though to a lesser extent—of delivering a shock to, 
and causing a trauma for, many Communist militants 
if it entered a government coalition with the Chris- 
tian Democrats.” (6) In a future situation of severe 
economic crisis and mounting social unrest, the PCI 


46 See, e.g., Giuseppe De Rosa, ‘‘Operation Suicide,” in the 
discussion of the “‘historic compromise” in Biblioteca della liberta 
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47 See, e.g., Nicola Matteucci, ‘‘Preserving the Liberal Democratic 
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48 This is the central thesis advanced by a group of intellectuals 
who have formed an association to promote a “‘left alternative” 
(Azione e Recerca per |’Alternativa). Reports presented at 
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reprinted in Massimo Teodori, Ed., Per /’alternativa (For the 
Alternative), Milan, Libreria Feltrinelli, 1975. 
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Order,’’ Biblioteca della liberta, July-August 1974, pp. 81-85. 
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would have primary responsibility for insuring the 
survival of the country, and the party might not be 
able to restore order and revitalize the economy 
without recourse to strong methods. Projecting the 
final consequences of this scenario, Giovanni Sartori 
has written: “The DC will lose its power; the PCI will 
lose its soul (or will find again its Stalinist soul); and 
99 percent of Italians will lose whatever they still 
have.’’** 

While intellectuals and politicians of different per- 
Suasions debated the merits of the “historic compro- 
mise,” the three major political parties—the DC, the 
PCI, and the PSl—came gradually to define their 
positions on the issue. Their pronouncements were 
not always free of ambiguity, and they occasionally 
made minor changes and adjustments in their 
stances. But by the spring of 1976 the fundamental 
postures of the three had crystallized and had re- 
ceived formal sanction in solemn declarations at the 
national congresses of the respective parties. 

Not surprisingly, the PCI was the first to firm up 
its position. Berlinguer’s articles were debated by the 
Central Committee of the party during 1974, and 
whatever internal differences there might have been 
were resolved before the 14th Party Congress in 
March 1975—at least there was no indication of di- 
visions within the leadership in the discussion on the 
issue at that meeting.” The function of the congress 
was to ratify Berlinguer’s strategy and to explain its 
rationale and implications to the party’s cadres and 
mass following. PCI successes in the nationwide re- 
gional elections held in the late spring of that year 
helped validate the strategy and reinforced the deter- 
mination of the PCI leadership to proceed on the 
road of encounter with the Christian Democrats. 

Given the heterogeneity of the DC, it was easy to 
predict that Christian Democrats would not react in 
a single way to the PCI proposal of a “historic com- 
promise,” and, in fact, even a cursory survey of the 
positions taken by DC leaders and spokesmen shows 
considerable variation in approach. The more con- 
servative elements of the party argued for mainte- 
nance of a firm stance against the PCI reminiscent 
of the staunch anti-Communist posture of the past. 
For other, more moderate segments of the Christian 
Democratic party, the step suggested by the PCI ap- 
peared premature; yet they felt that the DC could 
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not ignore the existence of a party influential with 
the unions and with a growing percentage of the 
electorate. Still other DC leaders openly acknowl- 
edged that the Communist Party had changed and 
that it no longer was the anti-systemic, demagogic 
force of the early postwar period; nevertheless, they 
too maintained that the proposed coalition was for 
the moment premature and suggested, instead, that 
the DC should open the door for a dialogue, for a 
confronto, for a discussion of the positions of the 
two parties on the major issues and problems facing 
the country. 

Predictably, the official stand taken by the DC at 
its national party congress in March 1976 was a mix- 
ture of these different reactions. Although the left- 
wing of the party scored a victory in getting Benigno 
Zaccagnini reconfirmed as Secretary-General, the 
policy document the congress approved was hardly a 
triumph for those who had hoped for a less equivocal 
and perhaps more favorable response to the PCI. 
Perhaps because of widespread rumors of the possi- 
bility of an early election, the DC rejected the “his- 
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Christian Democratic party of Italy in March 1976. 
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toric compromise,” on the ground that the Commu- 
nist proposal would create unacceptable confusion 
between the concepts of government and opposition. 
For the DC, the Communists had not changed enough 
and were not fully trustworthy. Thus, for the time 
being the two parties could engage in dialogue and 
compare and contrast their positions, but anything 
beyond that was premature. At the same time, the 
DC repeated its urgent invitation to the Socialists to 
reconsider the possibility of renewing cooperation 
with it—a step which, Zaccagnini insisted, was of 
fundamental importance for the future of the coun- 
try.*° 

The response of the Socialists to the Communist 
proposal of a “historic compromise” was a complex 
one reflecting the variety of viewpoints, experiences, 
and expectations of different components of the PSI 
leadership. To understand the response, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that in the mid-1970’s the 
Socialists found themselves at a difficult juncture. 
Although the party had been an important component 
of a ruling center-left coalition since the early 1960's, 
this alliance had not borne fruit from the PSI’s stand- 
point. The party had found itself in a position of 
subordination to the DC; it had suffered increasing 
frustration at its inability to bring about the social 
and economic reforms which it deemed essential for 
the country’s progress; and its leaders sensed that 
they were losing credibility and influence among 
those segments of the electorate who had believed 
in the PSI’s capacity to bring about such reforms.” 
If the PSI, logically, identified the DC as the major 
villain in its failure to turn things around in Italy, it 
also bore some resentment toward the Communist 
Party. In the eyes of the Socialists, the PCI was not 
competing fairly, so to speak. The PCI benefited from 
being formally in opposition, yet it helped keep the 
DC afloat by cooperating with the Christian Demo- 
crats in arenas shielded from public view (such as 
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certain parliamentary committees) and in local gov- 
ernments (the realm of “invisible politics’”).°° Thus, 
the Socialists felt that they were taking the blame 
for the government’s inability to govern, for the decay 
of the economy, and for the lack of progress in so- 
cial reform, while the forces primarily responsible 
for the general state of affairs were consolidating 
their positions of power (the DC) or monopolizing the 
symbolic role of opposition (the PCI). 

Two additional factors complicated the picture 
further. First, the PSI had considerable misgivings 
about the consequences for its own integrity and sur- 
vival of any agreement between the two major par- 
ties. Second, there were large segments of the PSI 
which did not really believe that the Communists 
would be able to induce the DC to reform and renew 
itself. For these Socialists, who extrapolated from 


55 On the role of the PCI in Parliament, see Giuseppe Di Palma, 
Surviving Without Governing: The Italian Parties in Parliament, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif., University of California Press, 
forthcoming. 


their own experience with the center-left coalitions 
of the past, nothing short of a removal of the DC 
from power could bring the country out of crisis. 

The decisions taken by the delegates to the 40th 
National Congress of the Socialist Party in the early 
part of March 1976 reflected the complexity of the 
situation and the variety of viewpoints just men- 
tioned. Essentially, the line established by the Con- 
gress was: (a) the PSI would no longer engage in the 
kind of collaboration with the DC that it had under- 
taken in the past; (b) the ‘‘historic compromise” was 
not acceptable to the Socialists as a long-range strat- 
egy designed to transform Italy along socialist lines; 
(c) while the PSI realized that an “alternative of the 
Left” was not in the cards in the short run, it pre- 
ferred such a strategy for the long run. To solve the 
problems of its relations with the two major parties 
at one stroke, the PSI pressed the DC to drop its 
preclusions toward the Communists and to take steps 
to involve the PCI in the government, at least indi- 
rectly. This demand for an emergency coalition the 
PSI made repeatedly to the electorate during the 
campaign that followed two months later.** 

By late spring of 1976, then, it was clear that the 
positions of the three major parties had created an 
Impasse, a stalemate in which at least one of the 
protagonists rejected solutions advanced by the oth- |, 
ers. The continuation of the coalition formula of the 
preceding decade, favored by the DC, was no longer 
satisfactory to the Socialists, not to mention the PCI. 
The “alternative of the Left” proposed by the PSI was 
firmly rejected by the Communists, who, rightly or 
wrongly, feared a possible polarization of the politi- 
cal system and its consequences. Finally, the “‘his- 
toric compromise” was ruled out by the DC at least 
for the time being and was unacceptable to the So- 
cialists as a long-range solution. 

In light of the disagreements among what we 
might call the “three reluctant partners,” some ob- 
servers predicted even while the campaign was still 
in progress that the post-electoral negotiations would 
prove difficult. Putting together—and keeping to- 
gether—a functioning government would require 
considerable effort and some softening of the posi- 
tions of the country’s three major political forces. 
The results of the election confirmed this prediction. 
The Socialists, who had anticipated an increased 
share of the vote on the basis of pre-election polls 
and had counted on an improvement in their posi- 
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tion to augment their bargaining power vis-a-vis the 
Communists and Christian Democrats, were disap- 
pointed.’ Immediately after the counting of the votes 
there was a feeling of euphoria among the Christian 
Democrats because the DC had maintained the 
strength it had demonstrated in 1972 and because 
the PCI had not become the single largest vote- 
getter. But this initial elation soon evaporated with 
the realization that the substantial growth of Com- 
munist strength in Parliament meant that no Cabinet 
could be formed—let alone survive—without the 
cooperation of the PCI. In short, while it was gratify- 
ing to discover that the DC had not lost the election, 
it was less pleasant to face the fact that the Commu- 
nis Party had for practical purposes won it. 

The minority Cabinet that emerged in the summer 
of 1976 as a result of an informal agreement was, in 
the view of most observers, the only possible solution 
available, given the attitudes of the major parties. 
Andreotti’s Cabinet was confirmed by a parliamen- 
tary vote which the Premier himself characterized as 
stemming from “a lack of no confidence.” * As part 
of the bargain which had been struck, the PCI re- 
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ceived explicit recognition of its increased impor- 
tance in the House and Senate. It obtained the chair- 
manships of several important committees, extensive 
representation in others, and, above all, the highly 
prestigious chairmanship of the House, which went 
to one of its most distinguished and respected lead- 
ers, Pietro Ingrao. 

Some observers have regarded the events of the 
summer of 1976 as the beginning of a new phase in 
Italian political life, a period of transition during 
which the parties will adjust their lines and gradually 
accommodate themselves to what has been called an 
“inescapable conclusion.” Others have felt that the 
process is far more advanced than that and that the 
“historic compromise” is already a reality—a con- 
clusion epitomized by a somewhat ironic allusion to 
the Catholic liturgy which appeared on the cover of 
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Pietro Ingrao, a leading PCI figure who was elected President of Italy's House of Deputies on July 5, 1976, 
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a popular magazine: /te compromesso est.” |In any 
event, no one can deny that after a “long march” of 
30 years the Italian Communist Party stands on the 
threshold of power. 


Implications for the Future 


What are the implications of the recent develop- 
ments in Italian politics that we have been examin- 
ing, and what are the prospects for the Italian politi- 
cal system? These are questions being asked by a 
good many citizens, politicians, and observers both 
in Italy and abroad. They are intriguing and difficult 
questions, partly because of the novel nature of 
Italy’s internal situation and partly because future 
developments will depend on how domestic and in- 
ternational forces react to unfolding events which 
cannot be foreseen at the present time. Because of 
the uncertainty involved, no definitive answers are 
possible. Nevertheless, some tentative observations 
might be useful. 

To begin with, it seems reasonably safe to assume 
that in the initial stages of this new phase of Italian 
politics the major political parties will act rather cau- 
tiously and will watch each other’s moves carefully. 
The PCI considers recent developments a partial vic- 
tory, acollapse of the longstanding preclusion against 
its participation in the government. Therefore, de- 
Spite its claim that the Andreotti government is not 
fully equal to the tasks it faces, the party has no 
interest in provoking a more marked realignment of 
forces in the short run. It is true that the PCI cannot 
continue to support the present Cabinet without be- 
ing able to offer proof that the government is moving 
in the “proper direction’; hence, the party needs 
some evidence—legislation or at least firm commit- 
ments on the part of the Cabinet—that-certain key 
problems are being addressed.® But since the PCI 
sees the present phase as just the beginning of a 
long and difficult process, its leaders are more likely 
to proceed gradually, to smooth the way for and de- 
fend the government, rather than to make things 
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difficult for Andreotti and provoke a collapse of the 
fragile experiment now under way. In brief, there are 
reasons to believe that, short of a total failure on the 
part of the Cabinet to take some substantive initia- 
tives and make at least minimal symbolic gestures 
acknowledging the Communists’ enhanced position, 
the PCI will not “rock the boat.” Indeed, events of 
the first few weeks after the installation of the new 
government appear to confirm this conclusion. 

As to the likelihood of DC or PCI moves which 
might result in a Cabinet crisis, it seems to the pres- 
ent author that little will happen until the Christian 
Democrats have resolved a number of internal ques- 
tions concerning the redistribution of offices within 
the party hierarchy. All of the major segments of the 
DC now control positions in the Cabinet, and it is not 
clear that any of them would benefit from a reopen- 
ing of negotiations for a new governmental coalition 
with the PSI. Nor are the Socialists likely to act. 
There is a segment of the PSI which favors a return 
to the government, but at the time of this writing the 
party leadership has indicated that for the moment 
such a policy would be premature.” 

Finally, some observers believe that the interna- 
tional situation also is favorable to the continuation 
of the present Italian experiment. Changes are un- 
likely pending a definition and clarification of Ameri- 
can policy toward the phenomenon of Eurocommu- 
nism, which, presumably, will not come until the 
first part of 1977. 

In conclusion, then, it would seem that the present 
balance is less precarious than it looks at first glance. 
To be sure, Andreotti’s task is not an easy one. The 
State of the economy is worrisome, and there are 
other potentially explosive issues—such as legisla- 
tion on abortion or revision of the 1929 Concordat 
between the state and the Church—that might seri- 
ously jeopardize chances for the current Cabinet’s 
survival. But all things considered, it would appear 
that the factors favoring a continuation of the exist- 
ing situation outweigh those pulling in the opposite 
direction. 

Thus, it seems reasonably safe to predict that in 
the short run there will be no major changes in 
Italy’s domestic or foreign policies. Such a judgment 
may offend both those who fear that indirect support 
of the government by the PCI will have serious nega- 
tive consequences, and—even more—those who be- 
lieve that the Communists have the capacity to solve 
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the nation’s problems and therefore look at the cur- 
rent experiment with great hopes. Nevertheless, in 
the author’s view, the judgment is supported by a 
realistic assessment of (a) the conditions under 
which the present fragile balance survives, and (b) 
the nature of the problems which Italy confronts. On 
the first point, it is clear that the resolution of many 
problems will depend on the ability of the forces 
which directly or indirectly support the government 
to successfully mediate conflicting interests. Since 
few reforms are painless from a material point of 
view, and since none is devoid of symbolic costs, it 
follows that progress will come very slowly and that 
decisions will be the result of difficult bargaining 
among the major protagonists. Under such circum- 
stances, it is unrealistic to expect decisive and clear- 
cut outcomes. The recent compromise might well 
turn out to be “historic,” but there is no reason to 
believe that the process and nature of decision-mak- 
ing involved will differ from the pattern that obtains 
in most political systems under coalition rule. 

As far as the second point is concerned, we should 
not forget that while many of the country’s difficulties 
are indeed the results of mismanagement, corrup- 
tion, and inefficiency during 30 years of Christian 
Democratic rule—as critics from all quarters have 
pointed out—many of Italy’s problems are intracta- 
ble in nature and not susceptible to easy solution, 
and many of the difficulties involved are not peculiar 
to Italy but are to be found in other, relatively more 
advanced Western countries such as Great Britain, 
France, and Denmark. This observation is not in- 
tended to absolve the Christian Democrats of their 
responsibilities, which are considerable, but to point 
out the objective difficulty of running a society in 
which national resources are not accumulated and 
invested at the rate required to satisfy increasingly 
higher popular expectations, and in which numerous 
and often conflicting demands are simultaneously 
pressed upon the government. As the Socialists 
found out in the course of their experience with the 
center-left coalition, access to the ‘‘control room” and 
good will are necessary but not sufficient conditions 
of success, especially when one is in the company 
of another party that drags its feet. 

The Communists are undoubtedly aware both of 
the intrinsic difficulty of the issues with which they 
will have to cope and of the fact that their partners 
will not always be willing to move in certain direc- 
tions or to move with all necessary speed. A number 
of recent statements seem to be aimed at deflating 
whatever high expectations PC] members and elec- 
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toral supporters might have about the possibility of 
a quick and easy solution to Italy’s problems.” All of 
this suggests that the PCI itself will not press for the 
implementation of drastic measures but will be satis- 
fied with presenting to the government selected de- 
mands spaced out over time. 


Longer-Range Prospects 


What reasonable conjectures can be made about 
developments beyond the initial phase which we 
have considered so far? In political affairs, peering 
into the future is often a risky undertaking. However, 
the author would contend that the range of plausible 
developments includes three “scenarios.” The first 
is simply continuation and intensification of the trend 
now in progress. After an initial “trial run,” with 
some tensions but no dramatic confrontations, the 
situation produced by the arrangement effected last 
Summer would stabilize. Then perhaps there would 
be a reshuffling of the Cabinet, with the re-entry of 
the PSI into the government but with the PCI still 
providing external support. The establishment of for- 
mal ties between the Cabinet and the Communist 
Party might follow. In the second scenario, the DC 
and the PSI, afraid of the growing influence of the 
Communists, would manage to patch up their differ- 
ences and decide to share power and responsibilities 
while leaving the Communists in opposition. The 
third scenario involves the collapse of the fragile and 
informal arrangement of 1976. In this scenario, the 
leaders of the three major parties would find them- 
selves unable to handle internal tensions; some criti- 
cal issue would explode; and a confrontation with 
bitter and frontal attacks would ensue. After efforts 
to find a solution satisfactory, or at least acceptable, 
to all proved unsuccessful, new elections would be 
called, again ahead of schedule. 

Although these alternative scenarios would have 
different consequences, none of them would sub- 
stantially affect the position of strength that the PCI 
has achieved in recent times. The first would bring 
the party close to achieving the goal that it has pur- 
sued throughout the entire postwar period. The sec- 
ond would relegate the PCI to the position that it has 
occupied over the last decade—a setback, to be 
sure, but not a defeat with lasting consequences. It 
is unrealistic to think that the return of a center-left 
cabinet would be more than a temporary solution: a 
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coalition including the DC, PSI, PSDI, and PRI would 
have only a narrow majority in Parliament; it would 
have great difficult in dealing with the unions; and 
it would offer an excellent target for renewed attacks 
by the PCI, which would once again monopolize the 
opposition role. Nor would the consequences of the 
third scenario be particularly worrisome to the PCI. 
An election called after a breakdown of the present 
informal collaboration would hold no more risks for 
the Communists than for the other two major parties. 
Perhaps it would not result this time in a marked in- 
creased in the strength of the party, but in view of 
the historical record and of the circumstances under 
which the election would be called, it would be rather 
naive to expect the PCI to suffer a major electoral 
defeat. 

On balance, this author feels, developments in the 
foreseeable future appear likely to bring about a 
consolidation of the role of the Communist Party in 
the political system of Italy. As a result, we need to 
consider a last set of questions. Are there tensions, 
problems, and difficulties connected with passage of 
the PCI out of the opposition into the “governmental 
area’? Are there any consequences of the party’s 
success which might have negative implications? In 
what respects and to what extent might the “historic 
compromise” change the PCI and alter the entire 
ltalian Left? On these issues it is only possible here 
to offer some brief observations, intended to stimu- 
late further reflection. 

Both theory and the observation of PCI behavior 
during the last few months suggest that the transfor- 
mation of the Communist Party into a governmental 
force has the potential of giving rise to increased 
tensions in four major areas. The first is relations 
between the party and the unions. Over the years, 
there have been periods of close collaboration be- 
tween the PCI and the trade union movement (espe- 
cially the largest of the labor confederations, the 
Italian General Confederation of Labor—cCGIL), as 
well as moments of some friction.** However, on most 
issues and for most of the postwar era, the PCI and 
the unions have been on the same side—i.e., in a 
position of antagonism toward private and public 
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unions take to the streets of Rome on July 24, 1974, 
for a one-day strike protesting austerity measures 
taken by then Premier Mariano Rumor. 


—J. Pavlovsky/Sygma. 


enterprises during the negotiation of labor contracts. 
Moreover, since Italian unions have often concerned 
themselves with broad political issues such as eco- 
nomic and fiscal policy, national planning, and social 
reforms, the PCI and the unions have normally fought 
political battles against the government together. 
Specialists on the labor movement might point out 
fine distinctions between positions taken by the 
unions and the parties of the Left, but when we paint 
the picture on a broad canvas we arrive at the con- 
clusion that until recently the two groups have shared 
a fundamental similarity of positions, if not a formal 
alliance. 

The changing role of the PCI threatens to crack 
this solidarity, or at minimum to produce strains in 
the relationship of far greater magnitude than were 
present in the past. To put things in perhaps over- 
simplified terms, the PCI will be asked to contribute 
to and support governmental decisions which, at 
least in some cases, will run counter to demands of 
the unions on wages, work conditions, labor mobility, 
and the like. Even a semigovernmental role will 
impose upon the PCI the burden of setting, or ac- 
cepting, priorities—that is, of making or acquiescing 
in decisions concerning the time schedule for social 
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and economic reforms. This means that the party 
will be asked to defend, directly or indirectly, de- 
ferral of certain gratifications for (or imposition of 
sacrifices on) one or another group of workers, with 
the distinct possibility that it may antagonize sectors 
of the union movement. Heretofore, it is true, the PCI 
has shown great skill in playing a brokerage role in 
mediating between conflicting interests—especially 
in areas of the country where it has been in power 
at the local level. But while the talent of PCI person- 
nel is undeniable, the nature and magnitude of the 
problems now involved pose a far greater challenge 
than the party has ever faced before. Clearly, con- 
fronting the hard choices implicit in the question of 
“capital accumulation” is not a comfortable task for 
‘a party of the working class.” 

A second area in which an expanded governmental 
role for the PCI has the potential for producing new 
tension is relations among different groups within 
the PCI. The external visibility of these groups is 
quite low. From the outside, the party appears to 
solidly support the leadership’s decision to pursue 
the “historic compromise” strategy; but the absence 
of outspoken critics does not mean that there are no 
doubts about the wisdom of the choice within the 
PCI. Hostility toward the Christian Democrats is too 
deeply rooted to suppose that it could have evapo- 
rated in a few weeks. And Andreotti is, after all, the 
Same man who not too long ago resurrected the 
“centrist” coalition formula against which the PCI 
mobilized and waged a bitter fight. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not unreasonable for many Com- 
munists to be suspicious of the DC and to fear that 
the Christian Democrats will attempt to coopt and 
tame the PCI in the same way that it did the Social- 
ists 15 years ago. In short, it seems likely that there 
are segments of the party which view recent develop- 
ments with considerable skepticism, and perhaps 
even a core group of Communists who, while they 
eschew open dissent, do not agree with the official 
line. 

The top PCI leadership is obviously aware that the 
rank and file need to be persuaded to rally behind 


64 A diagnosis of the economic ills of Italy is contained in a report 
prepared by the PCI Center for the Study of Economic Policy 
(CESPE); Section 27 of the report deals with the problem of capital 
accumulation. See ‘‘Report on the Economy,” Rinascita, Aug. 6, 
1976, pp. 9-12. In connection with this issue, Aldo Bonaccini has 
written: ‘‘The working class cannot act as if the only problems 
[‘questioni’] were those of income redistribution.” Rinascita, 

Sept. 3, 1976, p. 6. See also the comment on the same theme in 
Luciano Barca, ‘From Polemics on Stagnation to Struggle for a 
New Course,” ibid., Sept. 10, 1976, p. 3. 
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the “historic compromise” strategy, and it made con- 
siderable efforts during the summer of 1976 to stim- 
ulate a discussion within the party of the issues 
raised by the new parliamentary situation. For the 
moment, only minor tensions have surfaced. But the 
potential for their intensification is certainly there, 
and it could increase as time goes by. 

Under what conditions are such tensions likely to 
grow? Briefly put, the party leadership’s strategic 
line is now under test. For years, the leadership has 
argued that if the party had governmental responsi- 
bilities, things would change in Italy, and the funda- 
mental causes of the country’s crisis could gradually 
be eliminated. Failure to satisfy expectations raised 
by the strategy would therefore cast doubt on the 
leadership’s choice and reinforce the position of 
those who had argued from the very beginning for a 
different course of action. To be sure, tensions are 
not likely to reach significant levels immediately. For 
one thing, the leaders will be able to explain possible 
shortcomings of the strategy as a matter of time; for 
another, there will always be at least another party, 
and possibly more than one, to blame for partial fail- 
ure of the experiment. But the possibility that serious 
internal conflict (not necessarily unmanageable) will 
eventually arise in the PCI is undoubtedly there. 
While the party was in opposition, internal tensions 
could be projected outside; with the party in the 
government, internal strains, whatever their origin, 
can no longer be vented entirely on other political 
actors.°° 

The likelihood of overt internal conflict within the 
PCI is in fact reinforced by rising discord in the third 
area in which the PCl’s new political role has created 
potential for growing tensions—relations between 
the PCI and other forces of the Left, primarily but not 
exclusively the Party of Prcletarian Unity (PDUP), 
the Radicals (PR), and other minor ultraleft groups. 
Until the late 1960’s, no political force had chal- 
lenged the PCI from the left, a fact that had given 


65 Evidences of grumbling among PCI members appeared in a 
report on workers’ meetings held in Genoa and Venice after the 
new government’s adoption of austerity measures. See /’Unita, 
Oct. 4, 1976. As part of the party leadership’s effort to cope with 
such discontent, Giorgio Napolitano paid a visit to Naples in late 
October to address the PCI’s grass-root supporters and try to 
convince them of the necessity of making sacrifices. See Corriere 
della Sera, Oct. 25, 1976. 

It should also be noted that at a meeting of the PCI Central 
Committee in late October, there were open signs of disagreement 
within the leadership about the austerity measures, with Luigi 
Longo arguing against supporting them and Giovanni Amendola 
maintaining that they were essential. Berlinguer seemed to be 
mediating between the two in the discussion. See jbid., Oct. 21, 1976. 
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the party a solid monopoly of that portion of the 
political spectrum. Since then, however, several 
small groups to the left of the PC! have emerged, and 
some of them have managed to obtain parliamentary 
representation. If their challenge in terms of num- 
bers is insignificant—PDUP and PR have only a 
handful of representatives in Parliament—they are 
more than just a nuisance, for they raise issues and 
publicize stands that might place the PCI in an un- 
favorable light. Their strength lies partly in their high 
visibility in the political arena (a status which all of 
them, and especially the Radicals, have self-con- 
sciously pursued), partly in their choice of issues, 
and partly in the fact that they have limited mass 
followings, no organizations to speak of, and hence 
very little to lose in taking extreme positions. While 
the PCI was solidly installed in opposition, there was 
little room for these groups, and they constituted a 
colorful but irrelevant fringe of the system. But as 
the PCI moves away from its traditional role, it leaves 
empty, so to speak, a portion of the political spec- 
trum which remains a significant point of reference 
for part of the left-oriented electorate. 

The acrimonious debates which have taken place 
between /’Unita and the daily of the extreme Left 
(/! Manifesto) in recent years and the polemics which 
have occasionally flared up between the Communists 
and the Radicals indicate the presence of significant 
tensions, it not overt conflict, within the Italian Left. 
It seems likely that these will mount as the PCI seeks 
an accommodation with the DC on economic policies 
and “clerical” issues and thus provides the PDUP 
and the PR with additional themes upon which they 
can seize in their efforts to embarrass the Commu- 
nists.°° The fact that a number of the concerns of 
these ultraleft parties are shared by some Socialist 
leaders and by many Socialist intellectuals increases 
the probability of confrontation and sharp polemics 
involving the different components of the Italian Left. 

The fourth and final area in which expanded re- 
sponsibilities for the PCI involve additional potential 
Strains is relations between the PCI and the interna- 
tional Communist movement—particularly the PCl’s 
relations with the Soviet Union. Despite the PCl’s 
long-standing assertion of autonomy, the party’s ties 
with the USSR have not visibly deteriorated, and the 
formation of an Italian Cabinet not explicitly “closed” 
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®® That the PDUP and PR intended to attack the PCI became 
clear soon after the new Parliament convened. The speeches of 
these groups’ leaders in the debate preceding the vote of confidence 
on the Andreotti Cabinet were highly critical of the PCI and PSI. 


to the PCI did not appreciably alter the situation. In 
fact, Soviet reaction to this development was a posi- 
tive one. But it is not difficult to imagine circum- 
stances that would produce growing friction between 
the PCI and the USSR. For one thing, criticism of the 
Soviet Union—especially on the issues of civil rights 
and individual freedom—has cropped up more and 
more often in recent times, and this trend seems 
likely to intensify as Italian Communists attempt to 
emphasize aspects of the “Italian way to socialism” 
which might reassure an uneasy public opinion.” 
For another, the younger generation of PCI leaders 
and party members are far less attached to the 
“myth of the Soviet Union” than the older cohorts 
which they are gradually replacing;® it follows that, 
less restrained by ties of the past, they will be less 
reluctant to engage in a confrontation with the USSR. 
Furthermore, the emergence and consolidation of 
“Eurocommunism” might spare the PCI the risk of 
total isolation in Communist circles in case a con- 
troversy with the Soviet Union did arise. What is 
involved here, however, is—in the author’s view— 
not so much the willingness of the PCI to increase 
its distance from Moscow as the emergence of inter- 
national issues that might force the party to take 
positions antagonistic to the USSR. A break would 
be costly, and PCI leaders would clearly be reluctant 
to accept the unpleasant consequences entailed un- 
less forced to do so.® For this reason, the likelihood 
of a break developing remains fairly low. 

In any event, it seems evident that the PCI can 
defend its autonomy and assert its right to define a 
peculiar socialist model only so long as Italy remains 
outside the “socialist camp,” and Berlinguer has 
openly recognized this fact.”° It is ironic that NATO, 
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See Corriere della Sera, Sept. 30, 1976. 

70 In a recent interview, Berlinguer said: ‘I feel that since Italy 
does not belong to the Warsaw Pact, . . . we are absolutely certain 
that we can proceed on the Italian road to socialism without any 
constraint. . . . | want Italy not to leave the Atlantic Pact ‘also’ 
because of this. . . . | feel safer being on this side.” Interview with 
Gianpaolo Pansa, jbid., July 15, 1976. 
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PCI chief Enrico Berlinguer, center facing camera, at the June 1976 Conference of European Communist 
Parties at the Stadt Hote/ in East Berlin, where he articulated his party’s line on relations within the inter- 
national Communist movement. To his right (wearing eyeglasses) is Sergio Segre, and to his left (seen in 
profile) is Giancarlo Pajetta, both fellow members of the PC! delegation. 


which the PCI bitterly opposed in 1949, turned out 
to be the shield that made the party’s move toward 
autonomy possible. In this context, it is worth noting 
that the PCl’s present interest in accelerating the 
process of European integration also stems from 
recognition that such integration would keep Italy 
outside the Soviet sphere of influence over the long 
run. 

Do the areas of potential new tension just reviewed 
constitute a threat to the unity of the Italian Commu- 
nist Party? How likely is it that realization of the 
“historic compromise” in the not too distant future 
would result in a restructuring of the entire Italian 
Left? The author’s impression is that by pursuing the 
Strategy they have chosen, PCI leaders are running 
greater risks than they have in the past on both 
counts. It is reasonable to expect that the party will 
come under attack from both the Right and the Left, 
and it would not be surprising if the appeals of the 
latter were to find fertile ground among Communists 
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disillusioned and frustrated by the results of compro- 
mise with the DC. On the other hand, it must be 
pointed out that the bond between the PCI leadership 
and the party’s membership is strong and that the 
leadership has in the past demonstrated an extraordi- 
nary capacity to persuade the rank and file and re- 
tain their support in difficult situations. The leader- 
ship also controls a vast and effective organizational 
network that can be utilized—as it has been in the 
past—to minimize losses and isolate deviants. More 
important, there is at the moment no serious, credi- 
ble alternative to following the party line. Groups of 
the New Left remain small, poorly organized, and 
divided among themselves. 

All things considered, one is led to conclude that 
a restructuring of the Left in Italy is not very prob- 
able in the near future. Thus, the PCI will remain a 
major force to be reckoned with on the Italian politi- 
cal scene. 


Soviet 


“Counterimperialism’’ 


By Richard Lowenthal 


t the 25th Soviet Party Congress in February- 
March 1976, Premier Aleksey Kosygin took 
the occasion to reaffirm the Soviet Union’s 
interest in “having its cooperation with the develop- 
ing countries take the form of a stable and mutually 
advantageous division of labor,” * as well as to pro- 
claim Soviet success in concluding long-term agree- 
ments in recent years on that basis. This unobtrusive 
passage referred, in fact, to the concept and results 
of a significant new Soviet Third World strategy 
focused particularly on a number of adjacent devel- 
oping countries—a strategy that had been quietly 
initiated about a decade earlier with the aim not just 
of winning political or ideological influence in the 
Third World, but of strengthening the Soviet bloc’s 
economic base and reducing the economic superior- 
ity of the West. The 24th Party Congress of 1971, 
best remembered for its approval of the larger con- 
cept of détente with the West based on the achieve- 
ment of approximate military equality, had been the 
platform for the first public proclamation of this new 
anti-Western strategy—then too made in Kosygin’s 
government report—after the strategy had been 
tried out for several years in practice. On that occa- 
sion, Kosygin announced: 


In the coming five-year period, the further expansion 
of the USSR’s foreign economic ties with the devel- 
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oping countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America is 
planned. With respect to many of them—tndia, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan, the United Arab Re- 
public, Syria, Iraq, Algeria, and others—our trade 
and economic cooperation are entering a stage in 
which we can speak of firmly established mutually 
advantageous economic ties. Our cooperation with 
these countries, based on the principles of equality 
and respect for mutual interests, is acquiring the 
nature of a stable division of labor, counterposed to 
the system of imperialist exploitation, in the sphere 
of international economic relations. At the same 


time, through the expansion of trade with the devel- | 
oping countries, the Soviet Union will receive the |. 


opportunity to satisfy the requirements of its own 
economy more fully.” ? 


This passage differed from previous and contem- 
porary Soviet official statements on Third World 
policy in three respects. First, the countries specific- 
ally named by Kosygin as having forged firm eco- 
nomic ties with the Soviet Union were obviously 
singled out not because they had chosen a non- 
capitalist path of development—as were those men- 
tioned in Secretary-General Leonid Brezhnev’s report 
at the same Congress—but rather because they 
formed part of one of three zones of pronounced 
Soviet interest: South and Central Asia, the coun- 
tries of the CENTO (Central Treaty Organization) 
alliance (among which it would have been justified 
to mention Turkey along with Iran and Pakistan), and 
the “progressive” Arab states (which alone qualified 
for the “noncapitalist” label). Second, the emphasis 
had clearly shifted from the use of economic aid as 
a means of gaining political influence to the use of 
Acadia ae iia ceil sal sure Pe ee 
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political and economic influence as a means of 
securing privileged economic advantages for the 
Soviet Union and its bloc. Third, Western imperialist 
power was to be restricted not by relying on the 
classical weapons of propaganda and support for 
nationalist movements alone, but by ‘“‘counterposing”’ 
to it a “stable division of labor’ between the Soviet 
Union and its bloc on one side and the developing 
countries in the USSR’s emerging zones of influence 
on the other. Taken together, these changes 
amounted to a distinct shift in strategy from old-style 
Soviet anti-imperialism to what can best be described 
as “counterimperialism”—that is, a strategy of fight- 
ing Western imperialism by using the familiar ‘“im- 
perialist’” methods of establishing zones of political 
and economic influence linked to the Soviet Union 
by “firm ties.” ° 


The New Sphere of Interest 


Though the formulations used by Kosygin in 1971 
to generalize the new strategy were new, its elements 
had in fact been developing over the preceding five 
years as a result of a variety of considerations. The 
decision to concentrate Soviet efforts vis-a-vis the 
Third World in a few zones adjoining the Soviet 
Union must have been taken soon after the fall of 
Khrushchev as a reaction to his inclination toward 
“global” adventures as well as in response to the 
special opportunities Moscow then perceived in the 
Middle East. It was also Kosygin who, addressing 
the Egyptian National Assembly in Cairo in April 
1966, spoke for the first time of the desirability of 
a bloc of “progressive” Arab states leaning on the 
“socialist camp”—thus signaling the transition from 
a pure strategy of denial aimed at preventing the 
consolidation of Western influence in the area to a 
positive bid for a reserved sphere of Soviet power.* 

While the project to create such a sphere in the 
Arab Middle East was based on countries listed by 


3 Some of the developments discussed in this essay have been 
previously noted by American scholars, notably by Elizabeth Kried| 
Valkenier, ‘‘New Trends in Soviet Economic Relations,” in Erik P. 
Hoffmann and Frederic J. Fleron, Jr., Eds., The Conduct of Soviet 


: Foreign Policy, Chicago, Aldine, 1971; and by Roger E. Kanet, ‘The 


Soviet Union and the Developing Countries: Policy or Policies?” in 
Roger E. Kanet and Donna Bahry, Eds., Soviet Economic and Political 


| Relations with the Developing World, New York, Praeger, 1975. 
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4 The shift to this bolder strategy may have been inspired by the 
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Moscow as following the ‘‘noncapitalist road’’—pri- 
marily Egypt, Syria, and lrag—the same year, 1966, 
saw the beginning of a similar concentrated effort 
among a group of non-Arab Southwest Asian coun- 
tries that not only had given preference to a capital- 
ist road of development but were linked to the West- 
ern powers by the CENTO alliance: Iran, Pakistan, 
and finally Turkey. The Soviets had clearly come to 
a triple conclusion: (1) that they could not afford to 
pursue an aid policy based on exclusive priority for 
“noncapitalist” countries whose potential instability 
had just been demonstrated by the collapse of Su- 
karno’s regime in Indonesia in 1965 and of Nkru- 
mah’s in Ghana in 1966; (2) that the role of “state 
capitalism” in some of the other Third World coun- 
tries offered a basis for increasing their indepen- 
dence from the West and that this tendency might 
be strengthened by providing aid to their state sec- 
tor;* and (3) that, in the region bordering Russia to 
the south, there were hopeful signs of a growing will 
to attain such independence and a corresponding 
interest in improved relations with the Soviet Union. 

In the case of Iran, the Shah’s decision of Septem- 
ber 1962 against allowing American rocket bases on 
his soil was seen in Moscow as the beginning of a 
turn toward reducing his pro-Western commitments,” 
and his 1963 program of internal reform—the so- 
called “White Revolution” ’—was viewed by the So- 
viets with corresponding interest. By 1966, Moscow 
was ready to make a first, massive commitment 
equal to US$289 million for major development 
projects in Iran, including a steel works, a machine- 
building factory, and a gas pipeline for deliveries 
across the border, followed by further credits equal 
to US$50 million in 1967 and $200 million in 1968.° 
In 1967, favorable articles about the progress of 
lran’s development began to appear in Soviet periodi- 
cals,° and Moscow’s new solicitude toward the 


5 See V. M. Kollontay, Puti preodeleniya ekonomicheskoy otstalosti 
(Roads to the Overcoming of Economic Backwardness), Moscow, 
Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, 1967; R. A. Ul’yanovskiy, ‘‘Several 
Features of the Contemporary Stage of the National Liberation 
Movement,’’ Narody Azii i Afriki (Moscow), No. 5, 1967. 

6 See Pravda, Sept. 17, 1962, and A. Z. Arabadzhyan, ‘‘Soviet-lranian 
Economic Cooperation,” Narody Azii i Afriki, No. 2, 1968. 

7 The term has been widely used to describe the major land 
distribution imposed by the Shah at the expense of the big landowners. 

8 For the Soviet aid figures given here, see the tables in 
Monatsberichte (published by the Forschungsinstitut der 
Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, Bonn), March 1975. 

9 See, e.g., the section entitled ‘Iran, Our Neighbor to the South” 
in Aziya i Afrika segodnya (Moscow), October 1967; M. Ivanov, 
“Tendencies in the Development of Iran’s Economy,” Mirovaya 
ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya (Moscow—henceforth 
cited as MEMO), December 1967. 
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Shah’s regime was reflected in an announcement by 
Chairman Reza Rakhmanesh, of the illegal Iranian 
Communist Tudeh Party, that his party was adjusting 
its policy to a “constructive” attitude vis-a-vis the 
Iranian government.*® By 1968, the time was con- 
sidered ripe for Kosygin to pay a state visit to 
Tehran (in April), and for the Shah to visit Moscow 
(in October). 

Pakistan was likewise a focus of Soviet interest 
and concern—especially since it had become a point 
of convergence of the hostile influences of both the 
West and Communist China. However, it was not 
until Pakistan’s acceptance of Soviet mediation in 
the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war that Moscow finally dis- 
cerned a propitious opportunity to develop its own 
influence in that country. Accordingly, following the 
successful Tashkent mediation negotiations in Janu- 
ary 1966, the Soviet Union that year granted its 
hitherto hostile Southwest Asian neighbor credits 
amounting to US$85 million—more than had been 
approved in all previous years put together. In the 
ensuing Soviet-Chinese aid competition for Pakistan’s 
favor, Moscow granted Pakistan US$200 million 


in 1971, balancing an equivalent amount given by 
Peking in 1970. In total aid, however, Moscow has 
stayed ahead. 

With respect to Turkey, the Soviet Union per- 
ceived a similar opportunity in the course of that 
country’s recurrent conflicts with its NATO ally, 
Greece, over Cyprus. Though Soviet attempts to in- 
tervene as a diplomatic mediator were unsuccessful, 
Kosygin was able to visit Ankara in December 1966 
as a demonstration of improving Soviet-Turkish rela- 
tions, and a massive Soviet credit to Turkey equal 
to US$200 million for eight industrial construction 
projects, including a steelworks, an aluminum works, 
and an oil refinery, followed in 1967. As in the cases 
of Iran and Pakistan, the Soviet Union stressed that 
an improvement of Turkey’s relations with the USSR 
was compatible with a continuation of good relations 
between that country and the West, but Moscow’s 
implied intention clearly was to bring about a loosen- 


10 This announcement was published in World Marxist Review 
(Toronto), November 1967. 


Technical assistance from the USSR facilitated heedtetign of difficult terrain such as that shown in this 
1970 photo during construction of a pipeline for delivery of Iranian natural gas to Soviet Siberia. 


—A. Akhmedzyanov/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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Traffic—traditional and modern—on a new highway built with Soviet aid through the mountains between 
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Afghanistan’s capital of Kabul and the port city of Shirkhan on the Oxus River opposite Tadzhikistan in 


the USSR. 


ing of Ankara’s ties to the West by making them less 
one-sided.” 


In contrast to the CENTO countries, Afghanistan. 


and India had been among the favorites of the 
USSR’s foreign aid program from its beginning in 
the mid-1950’s. However, in the different context 
of the late 1960’s, the Soviet Union’s interest in its 
small Central Asian neighbor and in China’s big 
South Asian rival likewise assumed a new character 
and new dimensions. In May 1969, Kosygin put for- 
ward his proposal for a pact of regional cooperation 
linking the Soviet Union, Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
India, and Ilran—regardless of the obvious fact that 
Pakistan’s continuing conflicts with India on one side 
and Afghanistan on the other left little hope for an 
early fulfillment of such a plan.” The clear intention 
behind this initiative, since underlined by the grow- 


11 1n his report to the 25th CPSU Congress, Brezhnev went out of 
his way to refer to Turkey, stating that ‘‘cooperation is gradually 
being extended from the sphere of chiefly economic matters to 
political questions as well’ (Pravda, Feb. 25, 1976). However, he 
made no similar reference to Iran. 

12 The relation between Kosygin’s initiative for South Asian regional 
cooperation and Brezhnev’s proposal for an Asian collective security 
pact was discussed in /zvestiya (Moscow), June 20, 1969. 
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ing Soviet naval presence in South Asian waters, was 
to stake out the Soviet Union’s claim to become the 
hegemonic power—or, if one prefers, the main 
guardian of a peaceful order—in the entire region 
between its own borders and the Indian Ocean and 
to announce its interest in controlling the risk of 
armed conflicts in that area.” 

In sum, when these Soviet moves in South and 
Southwest Asia are viewed in conjunction with Mos- 
cow’s efforts to consolidate its influence in the Arab 
Middle East, there emerges a strategy aimed at cre- 
ating beyond the USSR’s southern borders a zone of 
Soviet penetration different in nature from the Com- 
munist-controlled European glacis to the west but 
somewhat analogous in its imperial function—a zone 
of influence whose limits would stretch from the 
Mediterranean through the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf to the Indian Ocean. 

If recognition of the limited effectiveness of the 


13 Brezhnev, in his 25th Congress report, referred to the ‘‘positive 
process” of ‘important changes that occurred in the direction of 
normal relations between the states in that part of the world 
[South Asia] and expressed his ‘satisfaction that to some extent we 
were able to contribute to this’’ (Pravda, Feb. 25, 1976). 


Soviet “Counterimperialism” 


“noncapitalist’”’ model of development in the Third 
World was one line of thought that led the Soviets 
to increase their efforts in adjoining capitalist—and 
particularly ‘‘state-capitalist’”—developing countries, 
Soviet anticipation of increasing conflicts between 
those countries and the industrially advanced West- 
ern powers was another. 


The Third World and the West 


Once the Soviet Union’s hope of persuading 
more and more of the developing countries to 
“break” with the capitalist world market proved an 
illusion—if only because the Soviet Union and its 
bloc could not possibly replace the capitalist world 
either as a source of aid or as a market for trade— 
the alternative and much more realistic hope arose 
among the Soviet leaders that the conditions of trad- 
ing with, and borrowing from, the Western imperial- 
ists would prove increasingly burdensome for their 
underdeveloped clients. Given the fact that the de- 
veloping countries needed the West more than the 
West needed them (as a growing number of Soviet 
analysts themselves had come to recognize), might 
not the Soviet Union have more to gain by arousing 
their protest and backing their struggle against con- 
tinuing Western exploitation than by trying vainly to 
make a few model “progressive” states independent 
of the West?** 

One major circumstance that helped to focus So- 
viet attention on these possibilities was the develop- 
ing countries’ increasingly vociferous venting of their 
grievances at United Nations Conferences on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD) beginning in 1964. The 
central complaint that emerged from these confer- 
ences was that the granting of major credits in for- 
eign currency, often at considerable interest, was of 
little benefit to the development of the receiving 
countries as long as these countries were not en- 
abled at the same time to balance their foreign 
trade; yet this was being prevented, on the one hand, 
by “discrimination” on the part of the industrially 
advanced countries against the developing countries’ 
manufactured exports and, on the other, by under- 
valuation of the latter’s raw material exports in an 
“unequal exchange” for imports of the advanced 


14 See V. M. Kollontay, ‘‘The Liberated Countries: Choosing the Path 
of Development,” MEMO, October 1965; P. N. Andreasyan, ‘The 
Developing Countries and Foreign Capital,’’ Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn’ 
(Moscow), May 1967; and S. |. Tulpanov in Aussenhande! (East 
Berlin), June 1967. 
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countries’ modern machinery. As many of the devel- 
oping countries faced a cumulative deficit in their 
foreign trade because of unstable and mostly falling 
raw-material prices on the world market and limited 
foreign demand for the products of their new indus- 
tries, they found themselves unable to repay devel- 
opment credits with interest, and the resulting in- 
debtedness became increasingly burdensome, to the 
point where the intended positive effect of the cred- 
its on their economic development was liable to be 
destroyed altogether. As early as 1965, some Soviet 
analysts predicted that the point at which new deficits 
of the developing countries could no longer be cov- 
ered by new credits, or at which all new credits would 
be used up for the servicing of accumulated debts, 
might be reached by 1970 or 1975."° 

In fact, the charges made by the developing coun- 
tries contained a number of exaggerations and dis- 
tortions. The poor market for the developing coun- 
tries’ manufactured products was mostly due not to 
discrimination on the part of the advanced industrial 
countries but to the limited quality and range of 
those products, so that the developing countries ac- 
tually needed to obtain trade preferences rather than 
mere equality of treatment to assure outlets for them. 
As for the charge of undervaluation of the develop- 
ing countries’ raw-material exports, the fall in the 
relative world prices of most raw materials, both 
mineral and agricultural, was caused not by delib- 
erate manipulation on the part of international mo- 
nopolies but rather by the rise in world raw- 
material output and productivity, the absence of any 
artificial, war-caused boom in raw-material prices in 
the interval between the Korean and Vietnam wars, 
and the fact that most producers of primary goods 
were weakly organized compared to the leading com- 
bines producing industrial machinery. 

But whatever the causes of their plight, the devel- 
oping countries faced a real and serious problem, 
and—more important—the Soviet bloc was better 
situated than the capitalist West to offer them at 
least partial relief. In the case of the developing 
countries’ manufactured products, trade preferences 
could more easily be granted by countries with cen- 
trally-planned economies and with a limited range 
and quality of home-produced consumer goods of 
their own than by the affluent Western market econ- 


18 L, Stepanov, ‘‘Two Policies—Who Helps the Developing Countries 
and How,’’ Kommunist (Moscow), No. 14, September 1965; 
P. Khvoynik, ‘Dictation or Equal Rights,” MEMO, December 1965; and 
V. Rymalov, ‘‘The Battle for Economic Independence,” 
Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn’, February 1968. 
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omies. And in the case of the developing countries’ 
raw-material products, it was also easier for the bloc 
countries, with their state monopolies over foreign 
trade, to conclude bulk purchase agreements sta- 
bilizing the prices of these products for a time, if 
their governments made a political decision to do so. 

It was this situation that produced the Soviet con- 
cept of a ‘stable division of labor” with a group of 
developing countries and of an alliance with raw- 
material producers against the Western imperialist 
monopolies. Compensation agreements providing for 
the repayment of Soviet loans by long-term commod- 
ity deliveries—say, of Egyptian cotton or Burmese 
rice—at fixed prices had long been a device of So- 
viet developmental aid policy. Now they became a 
|| pattern for major Soviet investments in the group of 
'| countries described above—particularly in oil, gas, 
and mineral production—with the double aim of pro- 
moting the independence of these countries’ mostly 
nationalized raw-material producing plants from the 
international monopolies and of forging firm eco- 
nomic ties between these countries and the So- 
viet bloc. 

lf any final signal was needed on the eve of the 
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24th Party Congress to encourage the CPSU leaders 
to proclaim the new strategy, it was provided by the 
agreement concluded by the members of the Organ- 
ization of Petroleum-Exporting Countries (OPEC) in 
Tehran in February 1971. With this agreement, a 
common front of the oil-producing countries against 
the international oil companies was clearly emerging, 
and the Soviets at once decided to support this 
objectively anti-imperialist venture regardless of 
whether the participating countries were “capitalist” 
or “noncapitalist,” and to orient their own counter- 
imperialist strategy toward cooperation with the 
OPEC group. It can thus be said that for once the 
Soviets correctly anticipated a major development 
in world affairs—not, of course, in the concrete form 
it eventually took, but in principle. Fully two and a 
half years before the oil crisis of the fall of 1973, 
they foresaw conflict between the oil producers and 
the Western industrial countries and chose up sides, 
without regard for the simultaneous pursuit of 
détente. 


The Impact of Technological Change 


Since the 24th Congress also enshrined the re- 
Sults of several years’ discussion of the “scientific- 
technological revolution,” it was quite natural that 
the theoretical underpinning of the new strategy 
should have been elaborated under the rubric of the 
impact of the scientific-technological revolution on 
developing countries. The first article on the subject 
appeared in April 1971,*° while the Congress was 
still in session, and publication of the papers and 
proceedings of a special conference on this theme, 
held in Moscow under the joint auspices of the Insti- 
tute for World Economy and International Relations 
and the Institute for Oriental Studies, began two 
months later.’ 

The two aspects of the impact of the scientific- 
technological revolution on the developing countries 
that emerged as central in these discussions were, 
first, the changes in the world market situation 
affecting raw materials and foodstuffs and, second, 
the need for regional integration as a condition for 
a more effective international division of labor. In 
regard to the first, it was pointed out that the agri- 
cultural sectors of the developing countries were 


16 A. Yu. Shpirt, ‘‘The Developing Countries and the Scientific- 
Technological Revolution,’ Aziya i Afrika segodnya, April 1971. 
17 See MEMO, Nos. 6-8, 1971. 
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Soviet and Indian specialists confer during assembly 
of the 100-ton converters at the Bokaro iron and 
steel! works in 1973. 


—B. Viasov/Novosti via Sovfoto. 


losing some of their markets, either as a result of 
technical progress in the productivity of agriculture 
in the advanced countries or as a consequence of 
the partial replacement of the developing countries’ 
textile and caoutchouc exports by synthetic products. 
On the other hand, it was noted that the scientific- 
technological revolution was simultaneously increas- 
ing the demand for a number of the developing coun- 
tries’ major mineral exports—e.g., “nuclear raw 
materials” such as uranium, thorium, and graphite; 
key materials for electronic industries, such as cop- 
per and bauxite; and petroleum for dual use as fuel 
and as raw material for the petrochemical industry. 
Apart from demands by the developing countries for 
stopping the growth of synthetic industries (demands 
which were rejected as utopian), these market 
changes were seen to have important consequences 
in the form of the producing countries’ struggle for 
price stabilization and their growing interest in con- 
trolling—and using part of—their own mineral re- 
sources. Hence, the increasing pressure from these 
countries for replacing control by foreign capitalist 
combines either by outright nationalization or at least 
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by the substitution of mixed companies with the 
participation of the developing countries’ govern- 
ments; hence, also, the growing importance attached 
by these governments to projects for establishing 
secondary industries linked to the extraction of raw 
materials, such as oil refineries and steel or alumi- 
num works. 

On the second point, it was argued that among 
the chief obstacles to effective use of the gains of 
the scientific-technological revolution by the devel- 
oping countries were the narrowness of their internal 
markets—due not only to the limited size but to the 
class structure of the local societies—and the diffi- 
culties of regional cooperation in a capitalist frame- 
work. Expansion of market production in general and 
of foreign trade in particular, with special emphasis 
on a division of labor with advanced industrial coun- 
tries, was seen as indispensable for accelerating 
technical progress; however, the barriers to develop- 
ment along these lines were claimed to be too high 
in the “unequal” system of the capitalist world econ- 
omy. Regional integration in particular was needed 
to permit industrial growth, most of all in heavy in- 
dustry, and it was argued that such integration 
would have to be based on the experience of social- 
ist economic integration. 

The political conclusions drawn from this analysis 
were essentially two. First, the Soviets and their 
allies should actively support the struggle of the de- 
veloping countries for sovereign control over the ex- 
ploitation of raw-material resources and for better 
selling prices for raw materials in trade, and they 
should direct their development aid toward the cre- 
ation of national key industries based on these mate- 
rials. Second, they should offer the developing coun- 
tries ways of benefiting from an international divi- 
sion of labor and should encourage the establish- 
ment of forms of regional integration outside the 
capitalist world economy. The practical import of 
these conclusions became clear at the conference of 
the Soviet bloc’s Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance (CMEA) held at Bucharest in July 1971. 


The Bucharest CMEA Conference 


The main business of the Bucharest conference 
was the adoption of a “Comprehensive Program” de- 
signed to effect a more integrated division of labor | 
among the countries of the Soviet-East European | 
bloc, but at the same time the conference took spe- 
cial pains to pave the way for cooperation with the 
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developing countries by stipulating that nonmembers 
of CMEA might join in the new program—either fully 
if they accepted its goals in principle, or partly. The 
procedure for dealing with applications from non- 
members to join in the program provided for admis- 
sion by unanimous decision only, but the door was 
left open for participation in measures that might be 
taken by only some of the members. In fact, immedi- 
ate interest in the new possibilities offered by the 
program was shown by the Arab Committee for In- 
dustrial Development—most actively, by the Iraqi 
government—and representatives of India and even 
Mexico made visits to CMEA headquarters in Moscow 
for the purpose of obtaining more information. Mean- 
while, CMEA made active use of its observer status 
in various specialized and regional organizations of 
the United Nations to seek a common front with the 
developing countries and to promote cooperation 
with them. 

Early in 1972, the purposes and prospects of this 
effort were set forth at length in an authoritative arti- 
cle published in a Soviet periodical.** The author 
pointed out that the opening of CMEA’s Comprehen- 


sive Program to participation by the developing 
countries was intended to implement Kosygin’s call 
at the 24th Congress for ‘‘a stable division of labor, 
counterposed to the system of imperialist exploita- 
tion.” One prominent objective was to increase the 
bloc’s assured supply of fuel and raw materials over 
and above the supplies available from the Soviet 
Union, and this necessitated changing the hitherto 
existing situation in which the bloc’s share in the 
Third World countries’ exports of fuels and nonfer- 
rous metals had been much lower than the share of 
the West. To this end, the Soviet bloc should help 
the developing countries to increase their output of 
such key materials through both capital aid and 
scientific-technological cooperation, and in return 
should require the latter to bind themselves by long- 
term delivery contracts. This, it was noted, would en- 


18L. Z. Zevin, ‘Socialist Economic Integration and Cooperation with 
Third World Countries,”’ Narody Azii i Afriki, No. 2, 1972. Zevin had 
pleaded for such a policy years before its final adoption: see his 
article on ‘‘Mutual Benefits of Economic Cooperation between 
Socialist and Developing Countries,’’ Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), 
No. 2, 1965. 
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The first portion of the metallurgical works at Iskendrun shown in operation in January 1976. This Turkish 


facility was built with Soviet assistance. 
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tail a coordination of plans with a long-term perspec- 
tive of 12-15 years on the model of agreements 
then under negotiation through the Soviet-lranian 
Joint Cooperation Commission, with the participation 
of planning representatives from both sides. The arti- 
cle further suggested that several CMEA countries, 
acting jointly, might conclude comparable agree- 
ments with developing countries, thus helping those 
countries to increase their export capacities with an 
assured market. 

On this basis, the article indicated, it was envis- 
aged to pass from the building of single big plants 
in the developing countries to the creation, with the 
help of several CMEA countries together, of entire 
“development centers” comprising groups of verti- 
cally interconnected plants ranging from the ex- 
tracting through the early processing stages and in- 
cluding suppliers and services, with the final prod- 
ucts destined for use either in the country or in the 
CMEA area (India’s Ranchi industrial complex, built 
with the cooperation of the USSR and Czechoslo- 
vakia, was cited as an example). Another promising 
approach stressed in the article was cooperation in 
the creation of “economic border complexes” be- 
tween the Soviet Union and some of its neighbors, as 
already undertaken with Afghanistan and India and 
envisaged for Turkey. 

The projected division of labor, however, was not 
to be confined to the extraction of mineral resources 
and industries based on them. The article indicated 
that the CMEA countries would continue to ensure a 
market for the developing countries’ rising manufac- 
turing industries, thus stimulating production growth 
and improvement in quality. It further expressed the 
view that while the developing countries should 
eventually move into more technically advanced 
types of production, this might take a “rather long 
time” and that meanwhile these countries should 
concentrate on labor-intensive industries in order to 
make use of their large reserves of labor, or on the 
production of parts for more complicated industrial 
goods. Here, it should be pointed out, the author was 
recommending for the developing countries a path 
of industrial development based on the very same 
division of labor which other Soviet writers, in dis- 
cussing the limitations of Western aid programs, 
were accusing the “Western imperialists” of favoring 
—namely, concentration on labor-intensive indus- 
tries with low wage costs and on parts-production 
that would keep the new industries making such 
parts dependent on assembly in the “partner coun- 
try.” Similarly, the article argued that the develop- 
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ing countries could not overcome the disadvantages 
of dependence on monoculture by drastically reduc- 
ing the exportation of the single products in favor of 
an all-round industrialization for which they lacked 
the necessary foreign exchange, but only by build- 
ing special complexes of processing industries based 
on that raw product—a prescription well known in 
Western development policy. 

One final hope that was expressed in connection 
with the opening of the CMEA Comprehensive Pro- 
gram to participation by the developing countries 
was that those countries which joined in the new 
division of labor would come to accept conducting 
their accounts with the CMEA countries in the “‘trans- 
ferable ruble’—an accounting unit introduced in 
1964 to free intrabloc trade from the cramping 
need for bilateral clearing balances. Accordingly, at 
its meeting in April 1972, CMEA empowered its In- 
ternational Investment Bank to establish transferable 
ruble accounts for nonmember countries with the ex- 
plicit purpose of making the bloc’s trade with devel- 
oping countries independent of Western currencies.”° 
Actually, however, the developing countries have 
generally insisted not only on settlement, but also | 
on accounting, in convertible currencies. The reason 
is obvious. The transferable ruble, used in intrabloc 
trade at contractual prices, is not convertible at fixed 
exchange rates into the currencies even of the indi- 
vidual member countries of CMEA, owing to differ- 
ences in the nationally-controlled price levels of the 
CMEA countries; and the developing countries, still 
doing more trade with the West than with the Soviet 
bloc, have not been interested in accumulating bal- 
ances that could be used only in trade with the bloc 
countries. 


A First Balance Sheet 


When the CPSU Central Committee Plenum met 
in April 1973, the time for a first stocktaking of the 
results of the new strategy had come. Although the 
subject was not specifically mentioned in the ses- 
sion’s communiqué (which included the announce- 
ment of major changes in the Politburo), it evidently 
was taken up in the course of the Plenum’s general 
debate on foreign policy, for soon afterwards the 
Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign Eco- 


een 


19 See, e.g., N. Lidleyn, ‘‘Several Bourgeois Conceptions of the 
Industrialization of Developing Countries,” MEMO, December 1974. 
20 Einheit (East Berlin), No. 6, 1972. 
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nomic Relations, S. Skachkov, disclosed in an article 
in Kommunist that the meeting had once again ‘“‘un- 


‘derlined” the directive of the 24th Congress calling 


for efforts to bring about a stable division of labor 
between the Soviet bloc and the developing coun- 
tries.” 

Skachkov claimed that this new division of labor 
was in fact already emerging and was beginning to 
erode the imperialist monopoly of economic relations 


‘with the developing countries. Soviet aid to these 
countries, with its emphasis on key industries and 


on diversification, was responsive to the demands 
emanating from UNCTAD; in contrast to “imperialist” 
aid, it aimed at making expansion of the specialized 
production of the individual developing countries a 
starting point for the building of viable economic 
complexes, while giving preference to the state sec- 
tor of the local economies. The dual concentration 
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21S. Skachkov, ‘‘Economic Cooperation of the Soviet Union with the 
Developing Countries,’’ Kommunist, No. 12, August 1973. 
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of Soviet attention on neighboring countries and on 
countries with a “socialist orientation” was reflected 
in Skachkov’s special mention of Afghanistan, India, 
Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey in the first category, and 
of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Algeria, Yemen, Somalia, and 
Guinea in the second.” Examples from several of 
these countries were cited to show the promotion of 
local enterprises of key importance to the growth of 
their national economies and the development of in- 
tegrated complexes centered on oil, steel, aluminum, 
and power dams. Emphasis was also placed on So- 
viet geological prospecting in these countries as a 
factor in developing their raw material resources 


22 Calculations based on the tables in Monatsberichte (cited in 
footnote 8) reveal that Soviet aid to the three regions discussed 
here—Afghanistan, India, and Bangladesh; Egypt, Syria, and Iraq; 
Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey—amounted to 73.2 percent of aid to the 
Third World for the entire period 1954-73, and to 79.8 percent in 
1971-73 alone. If the other countries with a “socialist orientation” 
named by Skachkov—Algeria, Yemen, Somalia, and Guinea—are 
added, the percentage for the three years 1971-73 rises to 88.3 
percent, and to 96.5 percent if Chile is included. 
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S. Skachkov (left), the Chairman of the USSR State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations, and 
India’s Minister for Planning, Shri D. P. Dhar, ex- 
change the instruments of protoco/ for an Indo- 
Soviet economic cooperation agreement in New 
Delhi on February 17, 1973. 


—Pana-India via Keystone. 


under national control, on the training of specialized 
technical cadres for them in the Soviet Union, and 
on mass on-the-job training of workers by Soviet ex- 
perts. 

At the same time, Skachkov frankly listed the 
benefits of this policy for the Soviet economy. Among 
these were an assured supply of fuel and raw mate- 
rials, a regular flow-back of foreign exchange from 
the repayment of long-term credits, the continuing 
dependence of the new plants in the countries con- 
cerned on Soviet experts and spare parts, and the 
creation of permanent links between particular pro- 
jects and particular Soviet ‘‘parent enterprises.” The 
special benefits accruing to the Soviet Union from 
the creation of cooperative “border complexes”—in 
fields ranging from hydroelectric power generation 
and fishing through mining and transport to the 
struggle against epidemics and pests—also received 
specific mention. On the other hand, Skachkov did 
not fail to stress the importance of improving the 
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quality and shortening the delivery times of Soviet 
machinery exports as well as of assuring the supply 
of replacement parts for the future success of this 
kind of cooperation. Finally, he emphasized the need 
for long-term, intergovernmental agreements with 
the countries producing vital raw materials as a basis 
for long-term “perspective planning” at home. 

The outside observer who looks at this balance 
sheet will be inclined to agree that the new strategy, 
with its astute combination of economic and diplo- 
matic ingredients, has proved both more realistic and 
more successful than some of the more ideologically- 
inspired Soviet policies of the preceding decades. It 
has certainly contributed to a broadening of the fuel 
and raw materials base of the Soviet bloc in a criti- 
cal period, as well as to a general expansion of the 
bloc’s foreign trade. It has also helped, within certain 
limits, to strengthen the political influence of the 
Soviet Union in the strategically important regions 
beyond its southern borders and to increase the in- 
dependence of the traditionally pro-Western coun- 
tries in those areas from the Western alliance system 
of which they still form part. Finally, it has been a 
factor in the developments that have tended in re- 
cent years to produce confrontations between the 
Third World in general and the producers of oil and 
some other raw materials in particular, on the one 
hand, and the advanced industrial countries of the 
West, on the other—developments which began with 
the formation of a Third World bloc in UNCTAD and 
reached an initial climax in the oil crisis of 1973-74. 
The potential for further confrontations still remains, 
although developments began to take a new direc- 
tion in late 1975 thanks to constructive Western at- 
tempts at negotiation. In any event, the new Soviet 
strategy has made it possible for Moscow to profit 
from such confrontations while staying on the side- 
lines. 

Nevertheless, we must bear in mind that the rela- 
tive success of the Soviet Union’s latest Third World 
strategy has been due in part to factors outside Mos- 
cow’s control. The major factor of this nature that 
has eased Soviet economic penetration of selected 
areas has been the relative decline of Western in- 
vestments in the Third World. Although the absolute 
volume of these investments has continued to rise 
throughout the post-colonial period, their share in 
total Western exports of capital has diminished com- 
pared to capital flows between advanced industrial 
countries. This fact has been recognized in recent 
discussions among Soviet analysts, one of whom has 
coined the formula that the West has reacted to the 


Third World’s reduced dependence on the West by 
reducing its own dependence on the Third World ?°— 
a statement that holds true even for food and raw 
materials from that area with the exception of a few, 
| though still vital, items. The same analysts also point 
correctly to the connection between the relative de- 
cline in “imperialist” investments in the developing 
countries and the growth of profitable investment op- 
portunities in the advanced capitalist countries’ own 
expanding internal markets.** With all the classical 
| driving forces of imperialism—the interest in the 
acquisition of outside markets, of raw materials, and 
/of outlets for capital investment—thus weakened, 
other Soviet analysts have argued that the political 
need to keep the Third World countries within the 
capitalist world system and not let them slip under 
the control of the “socialist camp” remains the only 
major motivation behind Western ‘“‘neocolonialism.” ”° 
Moreover, the limited success of the current Soviet 
strategy per se is evident from the fact that it has 
not so far caused any of the key Third World coun- 
tries to “slip under” the control of the Soviet bloc. 
| On the contrary, the most important of the “socialist- 
| oriented” Arab countries, Egypt, after gradually in- 
| creasing its independence from Soviet control over a 
period of years, dramatically demonstrated that inde- 


23 P. Khvoynik, ‘‘The Economic Interests of Imperialism in the 
Third World—tTrends and Perspectives,’’ MEMO, June 1973. 

24 V. Seynis, ‘‘Changes in the Economy of Capitalism and Some 
Peculiarities of Neocolonialism in the 1970's,” Ekonomicheskiye nauki 
(Moscow), January 1974. 

25 See E. Teryabin, ‘‘Imperialism and the Third World, a Shaping of 
Contradictions,’’ MEMO, November 1973, and Seynis, /oc. cit. 

26 In his report to the 25th Congress of the CPSU, cited above, 
Brezhnev stressed the ‘‘enormous importance” of the Soviet-Indian 
treaty and “‘its role as a stabilizing factor in South Asia and on the 
| continent as a whole.” He continued: ‘Close political and economic 
cooperation with the Republic of India is our steady course. Soviet 
people are sympathetic toward—more than that, they feel solidarity 
| With—India’s peace-loving foreign policy and the courageous struggle 
of the country’s progressive forces to solve the difficult social and 
| economic problems confronting it.” 

27 Exceptions must be made for the relative Soviet and Western 
| shares in development aid received by Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria, 
and Iraq, and—for certain periods—also in their foreign trade. 
For a statistical comparison of Soviet and US aid, see Table 1 in 
Marshall Goldman, ‘‘Soviet Foreign Aid since the Death of Stalin,” in 
W. Raymond Duncan, Ed., Soviet Policy in Developing Countries, 
Waltham, Mass., Ginn-Blaisdell, 1970, p. 32. 
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pendence by concluding the Sinai agreement with 
Israel in the late summer of 1975 and, even more 
strikingly, by denouncing Cairo’s treaty of friendship 
and cooperation with the USSR in February 1976. 
Even in the case of India, which not only has main- 
tained its 1971 friendship treaty with Moscow but 
has also come increasingly to be regarded by the 
Soviets as a “socialist-oriented” country since Pre- 
mier Indira Gandhi’s assumption of emergency pow- 
ers in June 1975,” the Soviet leaders are clearly 
under no illusion that they could control her. As for 
Turkey and Iran, not even the American withdrawal 
from continental Southeast Asia and the collapse of 
SEATO, Turkish-American tension over Cyprus, and 
the enormously increased self-confidence of the 
Shah’s government have so far induced either of 
those Soviet-courted countries to leave CENTO. Both 
welcome the improvement of their relations with the 
Soviet Union as a reinforcement of their indepen- 
dence, but they still cling to a loosened alliance with 
the West as reinsurance. In short, while the Soviets 
have on the whole strengthened their influence in 
their target area, they have not succeeded in turn- 
ing any significant part of it into a zone of their ex- 
clusive or even predominant influence. To this politi- 
cal limitation of their success must be added an 
economic one: their share in the foreign trade and 
capital imports of their preferred target countries 
has notably increased, but it remains in most cases 
substantially smaller than that of the West.” 

The final result of the new Soviet strategy, then, 
is a remarkable paradox. The West has lost much of 
its traditional motivation for economic imperialism 
and is being obliged to retreat before some of the 
new economc demands of the developing world; yet 
it retains superior, if reduced, economic influence in 
the contested areas. The Soviets have acquired an 
economic as well as a political motivation for their 
“counterimperialism” in the sense of an effort to 
establish a reserved sphere of influence embracing 
a group of developing countries; but despite unmis- 
takable progress in this direction, they remain im- 
perialists without an empire—at least in that part of 
the world. 
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Medvedev’s Marxism — 


Modernity with Freedom? 


By Carl A. Linden 


ROY A. MEDVEDEV, Ed:: 
Dvadtsatyy vek (The Twentieth 
Century): A Socio-Political and 
Literary Digest. London, T.C.D. 
Publications, 1976. 


The Twentieth Century is Roy 
Medvedev’s answer to Kontinent. 
The dissident Soviet historian, op- 
posing pole to Solzhenitsyn within 
the ‘Democratic Movement,” ’ 
edits this new samizdat journal in 
Moscow. And now his twin brother 
Zhores, in exile in London, has 
published the first issue of the 
journal’s edition for readers in the 
West. It consists of articles se- 
lected from the larger samizdat 
version and is devoted for the 
most part to political and philo- 
sophical criticism of Kontinent 
and of Solzhenitsyn and the circle 
of writers associated with him in 
the collection From Under the 
Rubble.’ 

The title The Twentieth Century 
itself reflects the debate which 


1See Hilary A. Sternberg, ‘‘The Human 
Rights Movement in the USSR,’’ Problems 
of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 
1976, pp. 82-84. 

2 Alexander Solzhenitsyn, From Under the 
Rubble, Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1975. 
See Robert G. Kaiser, ‘‘Russian Dissident 
Literature,’’ Problems of Communism, 
January-February 1976, pp. 92-95, for a 
review of this work. 


has developed among Soviet dissi- 
dents over the last few years. It 
implies that the journal is up to 
date and its adversaries out of 
touch with the contemporary 
world. According to Roy Medve- 
dev’s Marxian hypothesis that 
truth changes with time and place 
—that what was true yesterday is 
not true today, and that what is 
true today will not be true tomor- 
row—this means that only a re- 
formist and humanized socialism 
is appropriate or even possible for 
the Communist East and ultimately 
for the democratic West as well. 
The Twentieth Century rejects the 
escape route out of Soviet-style 
despotism proposed by Solzheni- 
tsyn and the dissidents leaning to 
his side, through a rejuvenation of 
Russia’s historical identity and cul- 
ture and a revival of its literary, 
ethical, and religious traditions. 
Clearly, the appearance of this 
new journal, like that of Kontinent, 
registers the shift which has taken 
place in recent years within the 
“Democratic Movement’—a shift 
away from unity in protest against 
the Soviet regime’s suppression of 
civil rights, toward division over 
questions of the movement’s own 
direction and platform. 

Rivalry between Medvedev and 
Solzhenitsyn began in the late 
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1960’s in a behind-the-scenes tug- | 
of-war to win over as an ally An- 
drey Sakharov, the only figure 
among the dissidents close to 
Solzhenitsyn in prestige. Sakharov 
Still stands between the two ad- 
versaries, although he has moved 
further away from Medvedev’s po- 
sition, which he generally shared 
in 1968, toward acceptance of 
some of Solzhenitsyn’s criticisms 
of socialism. But the original Med- 
vedev-Solzhenitsyn rivalry for Sa- 
kharov’s support has broadened | 
into a contest for the intellectual | 
leadership of the Democratic 


‘Movement as a whole and, indi- 


rectly, of the entire educated class 
in the Soviet Union. At issue in 
immediate terms are the political 
orientation of the Democratic 
Movement and the direction in| 
which an embryonic public opin- 
ion in post-Stalin Russia is to be | 
nurtured. On a deeper level, the | 
development of the debate in 
which the dissidents are now en- 
gaged—how well or how poorly | 
they carry it forward—is a critical | 
matter both for the dissidents’ 
self-understanding and for their 
insight into the predicament of 
their country. The outcome of the ~ 
debate in this respect—no matter 
who wins the most adherents— 
may decide whether or not the 


Democratic Movement exerts a 
profound or only superficial influ- 
ence on the future of modern 
Russia. 


THE GREAT DANGER facing the 
dissidents is that they will sink 
into wrangling and sterile polem- 
ics. Up to now this has not oc- 
curred, though the peril has 
grown. Despite some rhetorical ex- 
cesses, both sides have by and 
large sustained a mutual commit- 
ment to the tradition of g/asnost’, 
i.e. the Russian (not Soviet) tradi- 
tion of responsible and public test- 
ing of differing viewpoints. That 
tradition does not exclude but pre- 
sumes sharp, searching, and spir- 
ited debate which reveals rather 
than obscures the core of debated 
issues. The result is a civil (not 
Marxian) dialectic which takes the 
partisans of the debate beyond 
themselves toward greater under- 
standing of the issues which join 
and separate them. 

The first Western issue of The 
Twentieth Century does not pro- 
pound a rigid line. While the au- 
thors of the journal are uniformly 
of a social democratic reformist 
and humanist persuasion—in fact, 
a good deal more uniform in politi- 
cal orientation than Kontinent’s 
contributors—there is diverse 
thinking on its pages. And R. Lert, 
the journal’s assistant editor, takes 
care to caution Medvedev himself 
not to be too quick to brush aside 
the moral, nationality, and relig- 
ious issues raised by adversaries 
within the dissident movement. 

Of course, official Soviet toler- 
ance of The Twentieth Century al- 
most certainly does not stem from 
a desire to promote g/asnost’. Yet 
it is clear that this latest venture 
of the Medvedev twins, especially 
the formal publication of a samiz- 
dat journal abroad, could not take 
place without the powers-that-be 
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in Moscow turning a blind eye to 
editorial transactions between the 
brothers. Two motives for the re- 
gime’s forbearance particularly 
suggest themselves. 

The first, and perhaps most 
likely, is the hope that a process 
of fragmentation within the dissi- 
dent movement can be aided by a 
kind of holding-the-coat tactic. 
Not interfering with the Medve- 
devs’ challenge to Kontinent and 
From Under the Rubble, this 
argument goes, will help produce 
a self-destructive conflict among 
the dissidents. At the least, the 
authorities’ expectations may be 
that the division between émigré 
dissidents and their counterparts 
still in the USSR will be exacer- 
bated and that the sympathizers 
of the dissidents within the West- 
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ern intellectual community and 
media circles will themselves be 
divided into hostile camps back- 
ing one or another segment of the 
dissident movement. The result 
sought, then, is the mutual dis- 
crediting of the dissidents and of 
their moral support in both East 
and West. 

A similar motive may have 
played a part in the regime’s ap- 
parent tolerance for a time of the 
samizdat Russian patriotic journal 
Veche. The editor, Vladimir Osi- 
pov, was able to circulate Veche 
from 1971 to 1974, when he was 
jailed and the journal suppressed. 
Some regime elements evidently 
believed that there was advantage 
in pitting the then emerging Rus- 
sian patriotic grouping of the 
Democratic Movement against its 
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liberal and left-leaning groupings. 
It seems clear, however, that the 
Soviet authorities, or at least the 
dominant elements among them, 
were not happy with the results of 
their experiment. 

The second possible motive for 
permitting the Medvedev venture 
to proceed is less likely but, if 
present, would lend support to Roy 
Medvedev’s principal thesis, set 
out in the opening essay of The 
Twentieth Century, that there are 
significant reform-minded _ ele- 
ments within Soviet leadership 
circles. According to this thesis, 
tolerance of the Medvedev enter- 
prise would reflect the influence 
in regime councils of elements not 
unsympathetic to Roy Medvedev’s 
views. And the brothers did sug- 
gest in A Question of Madness ° 
that such elements played a part 
in obtaining Zhores Medvedev’s 
release in 1971 from incarceration 
in a psychiatric hospital. Thus it 
can be argued that just as the 
Veche episode seems to have indi- 
cated the presence of official ele- 
ments sympathetic to the patriotic 
dissidents, the continued appear- 
ance of The Twentieth Century tes- 
tifies to the presence in official 
circles of elements favoring lib- 
eralizing reform. 


OF COURSE, it is possible that 
both the above motivations came 
into play, representing the oppos- 
ing purposes of different official 
elements. Different motives can 
Stand behind the same practical 
decision. If this is the case, then 
the appearance of The Twentieth 
Century tends to support another 
major thesis offered by Roy Med- 
vedev in the journal’s first essay— 
namely, that it is an error to see 


3 Roy A. Medvedev and Zhores 
Medvedev, A Question of Madness, New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1972. 


the Soviet regime as a single- 
minded entity rather than as an 
institution subject to inner 
stresses and strains arising from 
the counterpoint of divergent 
views. Medvedev also argues that 
to a certain extent there exists 
a reciprocal relationship between 
the Soviet regime on the one hand 
and Soviet society and the pres- 
sures which it generates on the 
other. It may be difficult to fault 
Medvedev’s hypotheses, but there 
is certainly no Marxian inevitability 
that the outcome of competition 
inside the regime will be move- 
ment in the direction of the funda- 
mental reforms desired by Medve- 
dev or by other societal elements 
agitating for change. While Medve- 
dev is optimistic about the poten- 
tial for reform from what he calls 
the “‘technocratic” wing of the re- 
gime, his assistant editor raises 
serious doubt about the likelihood 
that technocrats will be authors of 
basic reform. 

Yet Roy Medvedev’s_ entire 
gradualist platform rests on the 
validity of these expectations. It 
is here that his argument with 
Solzhenitsyn and the ‘“Russian- 
izers” comes to a head—not over 
who is on the “left” and who is on 
the “right” among the dissidents, 
but over who sees more deeply 
and more accurately into the na- 
ture of Soviet rule. Attempting to 
base his position on Marxism- 
Leninism as if it were a creative 
source for a genuine public and 
intellectual culture, Medvedev at- 
tributes Soviet ideocratic despo- 
tism not to Marxist-Leninist origins 
but rather to massive historical 
aberrations which he refers to as 
“pseudo-communism” and ‘“‘pseu- 
do-socialism.” His “Russianizing” 
opponents argue in refutation that 
Marxism-Leninism can only pro- 
duce a “pseudo-culture.” The Bol- 
shevik seizure of power in 1917 
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did not found a new culture, they 
say. Rather, it encaged the Rus- 
sian nation and the other nations 
of the empire in a rigid ideocratic 
power structure. The crucial evi- 
dence of this in their view has 
been Soviet society’s manifest in- 
capacity to tolerate a free public 
life or to produce a genuine litera- 
ture, poetry, or philosophy. Excel- 
lence in these areas of culture, 
they point out, has developed de- 
spite, rather than because of, 
Marxist-Leninist rule. 

In fact, the ideological postu- 
lates which Roy Medvedev pro- 
poses tend to resemble reformist 


social democracy far more than > 
official Marxism-Leninism. His en- 
tire way of thinking makes far 
more sense if it is seen as envi-— 
sioning a return to the rational 


and socially conscious humanism 
out of which Marxism originated 
and from which, in turn, Leninism 
arose. Here Medvedev has a case. 


The prior ground of humanist so- 


cial philosophy was not inconsist- 


ent with the defense of human — 
rights and civil freedom. Hence, — 
argument — 
seems to be that if Russia’s “pro- — 
gressive” intelligentsia was de- _ 
ceived and entrapped by a Stalin- 
ism which had disguised its real 


Medvedev’s implicit 


nature in Marxist-Leninist guise, 


then that same intelligentsia, hav-_ 
ing learned by rude experience to | 
distinguish between hollow dogma | 
and authentic theoretical princi- i 
ple, can now find its way out of its _ 


quandary and gradually lead the 


Soviet Union away from its Stalin- | 


ist past. 


IN A REAL sense, then, Medvedev, | 
like Solzhenitsyn, is looking “back- _ 
ward,” not historically but philo- | 
sophically, for an escape route © 
away from Soviet despotism. Med- — 
vedev turns to humanism, and © 
Solzhenitsyn to the Christian tra-_ 


dition—the two great cultural 
streams of modern’ Western 
thought here running in their Rus- 
sian channels. Neither solution in 
itself is unreasonable; when at a 
dead end, it makes sense to go 
back to a point before the wrong 
turn was made and start again. 
But such a step backward can be 
salutary only if it is followed by 
movement forward along a more 
desirable path. There is a danger 
that arguments between the dissi- 
dent factions over practical 
courses of action or platforms will 
obscure the root issue of all the 
problems with which the dissi- 
dents must contend, be they con- 
tributors to The Twentieth Century 
or to Kontinent. This is the issue 
of freedom. It was the cause of 
freedom which brought the dissi- 
dents together in the Democratic 
Movement in the 1960’s, despite 
their remarkable political and phil- 
osophical diversity. In that cause is 
the origin, the present basis of 
unity-in-diversity of the dissidents, 
and the assurance of their future 
as a movement. Only if that cause 
remains first among the dissidents’ 
concerns will their fragmentation 
into irreconcilable and mutually 
destructive sects be averted. The 
dissidents of the Democratic Move- 
ment can hope for success only if 
they keep in mind the fact that the 
ultimate goal of their debate in the 
spirit of glasnost’ is the recovery, 
through reflective point and coun- 
terpoint, of the grounds on which 
responsible human freedom can 
be defended and advanced in po- 
litical and social life. 

It is in this respect that the first 
Western issue of The Twentieth 
Century is most disappointing. Its 
contributors brush aside their dis- 
sident opponents’ views on free- 
dom without offering a substantial 
exposition or defense of their own 
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understanding of the issue. S. 
Blagin in his critique of Solzheni- 
tsyn’s essay on “Repentance and 
Self-Limitation in the Life of Na- 
tions,” * for example, scorns rather 
than thoughtfully considers Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s thesis of “inner free- 
dom” as the precondition of other 
human freedoms, a notion not at all 
ideosyncratic in the long debate in 
Western philosophy on the subject 
of freedom. Similarly, Roy Medve- 
dev, who focuses his invective and 
ire on Solzhenitsyn and |. Shafare- 
vich’s criticism of socialism, un- 
fortunately declares most of it not 
worthy of a “scientific polemic.” 
He does not so much as mention 
one of the most serious challenges 
in From Under the Rubble to the 
rational humanist position on 
which he and his journal take their 
Stand. It is offered by the young 
historian Vadim Borisov.® He sub- 
mits that while individual rational 
humanists have often championed 
freedom, as a group they have 
found themselves without a logical 
base in their own philosophy for 
the defense of freedom against 
modern theories and ideologies 
which reject the notion that human 
beings possess any inherent dig- 
nity or rights. Their philosophy, he 
argues, leaves unbridged a gap 
which the founders of the Ameri- 
can republic were wise enough to 
fill with the proposition that all 
men are created “with certain in- 
alienable rights.” Curiously, the 
only contributor to Kontinent 
whom Medvedev praises without 
criticism, Lescek Kolakowski, is 
the one Marxian humanist who has 
taken this defect of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist thought as critical and has 


4This essay appeared in From Under the 
Rubble. 

5 See Vadim Borisov, ‘‘Personality and 
National Awareness,’ in From Under the 
Rubble. 


gone outside of Marxism, back to 
Kant, to seek argument in defense 
of the absolute standing of the in- 
dividual human being. 

Here is a genuine philosophical 
issue, with profound practical im- 
plications, that contributors to The 
Twentieth Century and all other 
dissident elements within the 
Democratic Movement need to 
address. Is freedom a matter of 
political and social outcome and 
valuation alone, or is it a condition 
of being human requiring nurture 
and protection in society? Official 
Marxism-Leninism has always pic- 
tured freedom for all men only as 
an end-product of history, a matter 
for the future, and on this basis 
has denied freedom to human be- 
ings in the present. Can this view 
be correct? On what grounds does 
an authentic Marxist-Leninist, as 
Medvedev portrays himself, ques- 
tion it? 

The main preoccupation of the 
dissident movement in the USSR 
and of The Twentieth Century es- 
pecially must be more thought and 
less rhetoric about freedom. Out 
of understanding comes sound 
theory, which indeed must pre- 
cede practice. Without this, the 
educated class to whom both Med- 
vedev and Solzhenitsyn look as a 
potential source of change in the 
USSR is not likely to find the cour- 
age or force of conviction neces- 
sary to begin to extricate itself 
from the despotism that stifles 
Soviet public life. 

The dissidents, for their own 
reasons, are bringing their debates 
to us in the West in the form of 
such journals as The Twentieth 
Century and Kontinent. Perhaps 
their love of freedom, of which 
there can be no doubt, will help us 
as well in the task of not thought- 
lessly losing our own public free- 
dom. 
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Women’s Lot in Communist Societies 


By Barbara W. Jancar 
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Proletariat. Moslem Women and 
Revolutionary Strategies in Soviet 
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Princeton, NJ, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. 

SHEILA ROWBOTHAM: Women, 
Resistance and Revolution. 

A History of Women and Revo- 
lution in the Modern World. 


THE CAPACITY of Communist gov- 
ernments to realize the original 
Marxist goals of equality between 
the sexes has become a subject of 
interest in the West. The resur- 
gence of the women’s movement 
in the early 1960’s, symbolized in 
the United States by the publica- 
tion of Betty Friedan’s The Fem- 
inine Mystique, turned public at- 
tention to the obvious fact that 
the right to vote did not carry 
with it the right to equal pay for 
equal work or equal status at 
home and at work. Had commu- 


This critique incorporates conclu- 
sions from the author’s own re- 
search, to be published in a forth- 
coming book, Women Under Com- 
munism. 
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nism been any more successful in 
promoting equality between the 
sexes? Bryn Mawr College in Penn- 
sylvania pioneered the scholarly 
investigation of woman’s place in 
Soviet society with a conference 
in 1968 on women in Russia. 
Since then, the scope and breadth 
of scholarly research has_ in- 
creased to a point where &n 
evaluation of various contributions 
seems in order. The seven works 
listed particularly lend themselves 
to comment as examples of the 
type of research currently being 
undertaken. 

These books reflect a wide 
range of approaches and method- 
ologies. The Schilling/ Hunt study 
makes a statistical comparison of 
the employment patterns of 
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women in science and technology | 


in the two superpowers and ana- | 
lyzes the economic impact and / 


potential of the two patterns. Mas- | 
sell’s work is a sociological study | 
of the political ramifications of | 
the Soviet drive to liberate women | 
in Central Asia in the 1920's. Row- 
botham offers an excellent his- | 
tory of the relation of women to | 
revolution. Scott’s work is a jour- | 
nalistic study of the successes | 
and failures of the Communist, 


program of female liberation in | 
Eastern Europe, with a focus on| 
Czechoslovakia. Mandel and Sidel | 
—authors with a stated commit- | 
ment to the aims and purposes of | 
produced | 
works highly laudatory of Soviet | 
toward | 
Jacoby’s book | 
consists of portraits of Soviet | 
personalities, about a quarter of | 


communism — have 


and Chinese 
women. Finally, 


policies 


which are women. 


There is virtually no dispute | 
among all the authors over data. | 


Proportionately more women are 
employed in the Communist coun- 
tries than anywhere else in the 
world. —Proportionately more | 
women are found in the tradi- 


tional Western “male preserves” | 


of law, medicine, and science in | 
Communist societies than else- 
where. In varying degrees, accord- 


ing to their capabilities, the Com- | 


munist states have provided an | 


: 
: 


j 


infrastructure of social services 
and insurance to enable women to 
leave work to have children, and 
| then, when the women return to 
| work, to send the children to nurs- 
ery school and_ kindergartens. 
Every Communist country has 
some form of protective labor 
code, which again varies in types 
of jobs opened or closed to 
women. In general, these codes 
prohibit heavy physical work and 
night shifts for women, although 
protective labor policy in China 
appears far from universal in its 
application. Data presented on 
women in politics, as in Schilling/ 
Hunt and Massell, indicate that 
proportionately more women are 
deputies at the local, regional, 
and national level than in the 
West. Sidel’s book tells of the 
Chinese’ success in birth control 
and child-rearing. Rowbotham 
traces the involvement of women 
in revolution. 


WHAT VARIES a great deal from 
book to book is the interpretation 
of the data. What do all the facts 
and figures add up to? What do 
they tell us about the lot of women 
in Communist societies? What les- 
sons can be learned from the Com- 
munist experience? It is difficult 
to draw any overall conclusions, 
not least because the volumes 
address themselves to different 
audiences: the popular masses, 
the scientific technocrats, the so- 
cial scientists, the feminists. Not 
one of the books provides a wholly 
rounded evaluation. 

The most biased accounts are 
those by Mandel and Sidel. These 
authors content themselves with 
rosy pictures of the lives of 
women under communism—life- 
styles perceived as the product of 
the progressive wisdom of the So- 
viet and Chinese regimes. Man- 
del’s investigations of happy 
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women in the work force and the 
advantages of the Soviet day-care 
system apparently so absorbed 
him that he had no time to notice 
the exhausted faces of women in 
the Moscow streets or hear them 
talk about their problems with 
kindergartens and pre-kindergar- 
ten institutions. Sidel marvels that 
she never saw an act of aggres- 
sion on the part of a single child 
during her stay in China, ignoring 
the dangers inherent in the sys- 
tematic suppression of hostility 
(as demonstrated, somewhat para- 
doxically, in the period of Com- 
munist revolutionary — struggle, 
when the release of the pent-up 
energy of women after centuries 
of submissiveness was important, 
in Sidel’s view, to the destruction 
of the old order). Both Mandel and 
Sidel unquestioningly support the 
official Communist view that only 
Communists can liberate women 
and, indeed, that only commu- 
nism has liberated women. Libera- 
tion is assumed to be the sum of 
all the legislation and rulings 
passed first by the Soviet regime 
and then by other Communist 
regimes assuring women a place 
in the economy, the government 
administration, and the home. 
Clearly, accepting everything the 
Communist regimes have done for 
women as liberation without evalu- 
ating the impact on women is a 
fallacious and meaningless exer- 
cise. Still, if one can divorce the 
ideological prejudices of these 
authors from the content of their 
books, they offer a good deal of 
information that will give the re- 
flective reader insight into the 
position of women in both Soviet 
and Chinese society. 

Hilda Scott is very much at- 
tuned to the problems that con- 
front women in Communist coun- 
tries as they try to raise a family 
and work at the same time. Her 
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interpretation of the data is that 
women can never be liberated 
anywhere unless there is a funda- 
mental restructuring of the family. 
She criticizes the Communist 
regimes for what she terms lack 
of “theoretical enlightenment,” but 
she does not elaborate on this con- 
clusion. Nor does she draw any 
implications from her statement 
that modern family patterns are 
inhibiting the progress of women, 
despite the fact that Communist 
regimes everywhere have en- 
dorsed the bourgeois nuclear 
family as the basic social unit in 
the construction of communism. 

Schilling and Hunt are primarily 
concerned with the impact of 
women in science and technology. 
The authors’ collection of data 
leads them to the important find- 
ing that female employment in 
the Soviet Union has reached a 
plateau where women are making 
no further progress, while the 
status-level of female employment 
in the US is still on the rise. How- 
ever, they predict that over the 
next decades, the situation in the 
United States will gradually ap- 
proach that which now prevails in 
the USSR. They do not attempt to 
analyze why the _ leveling-off 
point leaves women in the mid- 
dle layers of education, in the 
middle layers of the work hier- 
archy, and in lower-status sectors 
of the economy or branches of the 
professions. 

Finally, Massell and Row- 
botham draw some _ conclusions 
from an_ historical perspective 
about the ability of governments 
and movements to mobilize 
women to effect their own libera- 
tion. Massell concludes that there 
are limits beyond which a revo- 
lutionary regime cannot go in 
commanding radical social 
change, such as the emancipa- 
tion of women, without forfeiting 
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the minimum consent of the popu- 
lation among whom the change is 
being implemented and calling in- 
to question the regime’s legitima- 
cy. In Central Asia, the Soviets 
were forced to retreat after ‘‘khu- 
dzhum’’—the assault of the late 
1920’s on_ traditional Moslem 
family behavior—and to adopt 
more moderate policies in the 
1930’s in order to consolidate 
their rule. Sheila Rowbotham’s 
study demonstrates the extent to 
which women have been exploited 
as revolutionary groups, without 
ever achieving their own revolu- 
tion. Both books maintain that to 
alter traditional allegiances and 
behavior is more revolutionary 
than to change economic institu- 
tions. Depriving the family of its 
traditional economic and social 
functions and transforming it into 
the affective support institution 
it is today in highly industrialized 
societies comprise a change more 
radical than the socialization of 
industry. Rowbotham concludes 
her analysis with the proposition 
that so far no practical connection 
has been established between the 
Marxist theory of class exploita- 
tion and sexual exploitation. 
Feminism as an organizing prin- 
ciple does not automatically fol- 
low revolution but must be made 
a distinct movement, whose ties 
with Marxist theory, in her view, 
will become more explicit as the 
experience of individual women 
enriches the movement. 


TAKEN SEPARATELY, the books 
under review represent a frag- 
mented and uneven picture of 
women in Communist societies. 
Taken together, they form a com- 
posite oriented generally along 
three lines of thought: 

(1) Marxism as an ideology of 
economic revolution has proved 
wanting as a conceptual vehicle 


for feminism. The track records of 
the Communist countries in em- 
ploying women are just that: 
measures of female employment 
patterns in all walks of life. But 
liberation does not automatically 
follow upon high employment. 

(2) A central issue in female 
liberation, which so far no country 
has resolved, is the nature and 
scope of the family in industrial 
society. What types of behaviors 
and roles characterize the modern 
institution, and to what degree 
must traditional sex-role differen- 
tiation persist? Communist re- 
gimes have opted for a high de- 
gree of traditional sex-role playing 
in their conceptualization of the 
nuclear family. The emphasis on 
the woman as first mother and 
then worker has created tension 
between the demands made upon 
her at home and those at work. 
The guaranteed right to work has 
meant women must perform a 
minimum of four roles—wife, 
housekeeper, child-rearer, and 
worker—and no Communist state 
has yet succeeded in creating an 
infrastructure of social services 
necessary to reduce this load. 

(3) While communism _ has 
been successful in implementing 
the feminist demands of the 19th 
century for women’s entrance into 
the productive work force and 
public life, it has failed to modify 
the 19th-century program to meet 
20th-century conditions and at- 
titudes created by such factors as 
the threat of nuclear war, the pill, 
and the impact of technology on 
all aspects of daily life. 

- These three points may be sum- 
med up in a fourth and last propo- 
sition: the Soviet and Chinese 
variants of Marxism have demon- 
strated that feminism cannot rely 
on male ideologies for its ration- 
ale, motivation, or goals. Through- 
out history, women have served 
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the patriarchal establishment, 
whether as supporters of the sta- 
tus quo or as revolutionaries seek- | 
ing to replace one variant of male | 
political order with another. 
Women are continuing this sup- 
port in the Communist countries. 
High female employment is neces- 
sary in countries where immigra- 
tion and birthrates are low or 
where the early stages of indus- 
trialization demand large inputs 
of physical labor to offset a weak 
technology. Abortion and marriage 
policies which aim at breaking up 
traditional patterns of loyalty or 
which support official population 
goals equally serve the interests 
of the state. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that in no Communist coun- 
try do we find policies toward 
women—or men, for that matter 
—directed at their self-actualiza- | 
tion. The sole aim established for 
both sexes is service to the state. 
While the Chinese slogan, “serv- 


ing the people,” may have greater |” 
merit than serving private inter- || 


est, the meaning of the term is | 
one which continues to be defined | 
by the Chinese ruling group. Like- |/ 
wise, the definitions of patriotism | 
and “partiynost’”’ (party-minded- 
ness) are the prerogatives of the 
Soviet leadership. 

What the books under examina- | 
tion have failed to grasp, some of | 
them in their overeagerness to see | 
only good in Communist political | 
systems, is the heavy-handed, pa- |. 


ternalistic nature of the Commu- | | 


nist regime, which tells all its citi- 
zens that there is only one way 
to the future, one meaning of | 
women’s liberation, one goal: to 
work. Neither men nor women 
have many options in life-style. 
But if men are limited in their | 
choices in Communist societies by 
the constraints of educational op- 
portunities, influence, and party | | 
loyalty, women are even more |_ 
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Figure 1: Stages of Modernization and Equality between the Sexes 
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limited by the dual command- 
ment to work and bear children. 
What is not allowed either sex is 
sufficient space to develop accord- 
ing to individual inclination. But 
women fall into a lower category 
because they bear the special re- 
sponsibility of producing the next 
| generation, and every Communist 
‘country puts this responsibility 
ahead of a woman’s development 
/as an individual. , 

Thus, while Communist sys- 
tems have had great success 
mobilizing women into the work 

force, educating them, and mov- 
| ing them into what the West has 
considered high-status profes- 
sions, women as a group tend to 
be more apolitical and less visible 
in positions of political, economic, 
and social power in the Commu- 
nist countries (with the possible 
exception of China) than in the 
West or the developing nations. 
In terms of female participation 
in the work force, the data con- 
clusively show that women tend 
to be channeled into certain types 
of jobs which are perceived as in- 
dustrialization’s counterparts to 
their traditional nurturing roles, 


and that their careers end at mid- 
dle-level positions. My own find- 
ings from interviews conducted 
with over 50 Soviet and East Euro- 
pean women in 1974-75 indicate 
that interest in politics is marginal 
for most women. Their homes and 
families occupy the center of their 
lives. While a high percentage of 
women are represented in the gov- 
ernment administration, particu- 
larly in the national assemblies 
and local councils, women that | 
interviewed did not perceive these 
organizations as being political, 
the way Americans, for example, 
perceive the Congress as a politi- 
cal body. Politics to them ap- 
peared to be a man’s world cen- 
tered upon party intrigue and 
party activity. For their part, Com- 
munist regimes, again with the 
exception of China, are increas- 
ingly pursuing policies which so- 
cialize women in distinctly fem- 
inine roles. Told incessantly that 
she has been liberated, today’s 
mother-worker in European Com- 
munist societies is urged to dress, 
act, and feel feminine, a word 
which the editors of Sovetskaya 
zhenshchina (Soviet Woman) have 


pint 


described as connoting qualities 
of gentleness, softness, and moth- 
erhood that are appealing to men. 


TO PUT SUCH findings as these 
in perspective demands an objec- 
tive approach to sexual equality 
—one which is independent of 
“capitalist” or ‘Communist’ 
modes of development. What | 
would like to propose is a concept 
of a multistage evolution of equal- 
ity, as suggested in Figure 1. 

In traditional society, sex-role 
differentiation is marked, with 
men performing the prestigious 
status- and power-functions and 
women performing lesser func- 
tions—although these vary from 
society to society, as the well- 
known American anthropologist 
Margaret Mead has pointed out.’ 
Industrializing societies of both 
the capitalist and Communist types 
have encouraged women to as- 
sume male roles while losing none 
of their “female” roles, by enter- 
ing man’s industrial world. But 


1 Margaret Mead, ‘‘Prehistory and Women,” 
Barnard College Bulletin (New York), 
April 30, 1969. 
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adoption of male roles in many 
ways is a step backward for 
sexual equality. In traditional so- 
ciety, woman plays a complemen- 
tary role to man’s—a role inte- 
grated into the productive world 
of work through, e.g., her parti- 
Cipation in raising crops or, in the 
case of the wealthy, her help in 
managing the family estate. In- 
dustrialization creates a dichot- 
omy between home and work, 
with the home losing its economic 
importance and productive work 
being centered in the factory or 
enterprise. Women left in the 
home become increasingly alien- 
ated from the world of work. More 
important, their home skills are 
ill-adapted for use in the new in- 
dustrial complex. When women 
move into the industrial world, 
they move where their skills can 
be utilized. With low literacy and 
low technical experience, they 
tend to find employment in the 
industrial sectors which demand 
low-paid labor, such as textiles or 
the social services. In time, these 
sectors become feminized: men 
move out to higher-paying and 
more prestigious jobs. An indus- 
trializing economy demands the 
formation of a skilled and special- 
ized labor pool. Entering the labor 
force with the handicap of lower 
educational and technical skills, 


women naturally suffer in the 
competition for the higher-status 
jobs. “Women’s place is in the 
home” becomes the slogan to in- 
hibit women from competing in 
the marketplace of power and 
prestige. In the capitalist coun- 
tries, women have retaliated by 
demanding to perform a// male 
industrial roles. In the USSR, 
women’s advance to positions of 
status and power has been mark- 
edly impeded by the drudgery of 
daily living and the regime’s pro- 
natalist and pro-family policies. 

During the _ industrializing 
phase, women encounter what 
may be considered a second set- 
back to the achievement of equal- 
ity: the revolution of rising expec- 
tations. The main objective be- 
comes better living conditions, 
more of life’s available amenities. 
Private consumption is the goal. 
Women during this stage not un- 
naturally concentrate their atten- 
tion on the home and thus con- 
tribute to the increasing sex-role 
differentiation in the industrial 
world. Nevertheless, women make 
some advances toward equality 
during this phase, insofar as so- 
ciety accepts their presence to a 
greater or lesser degree in every 
walk of life. 

The last stage is the post-indus- 
trial society. Here, the question is 


Figure 2: The Capacity of Authoritarian Regimes 
to Effect Change in Group Status 
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| bornness. ; 
(4) The relative assurance of i 
an adequate living standard has — 


not how to better one’s material 
standard of living, but how to im- 
prove the quality of life. Self- 
actualization becomes a key goal. 
The present women’s movement 
in the United States exemplifies — 
this new stage. The demand is for 
androgeny: Women and men. 
should be free to perform what- 
ever role a particular situation re- 
quires, regardless of sex. Several 
factors deriving from the indus- 
trialized stage have created social 


conditions which support this de- | 


mand: 
(1) The pill has separated | 


sex from fertility, transferring to i 


women the vital decision whether | 
to bear children or not. The 
woman’s pivotal role in this funda- 
mental 


biological decision-maker and 
hence undermines his special 
claim to be chief political and so- 
cial decision-maker. 

(2) The invention of the atomic — 


bomb as well as the experience — 
of two world wars has called into 
question the validity of the tradi- 


tional male value of aggressive- 


ness. The “female” role of peace- | 


maker and expert in intrapersonal 


relations becomes non-sex-differ- / 


entiated. 
(3) The increasingly rapid pace 


of change, as Alvin Toffler points © 
out,” haS made the female virtue — 


of accommodation more valuable — 
than male steadfastness or stub-— 


encouraged both men and women — 
to consider the pursuit of non- 
material objectives as a life-style. 
Women thus have the time to 
think about where they are and 
where they are going. 


2 Alvin Toffler, Future Shock, New York, 
Bantam Books, 1970, Chaps. 2,3. 


decision weakens the — 
primacy of the male as traditional 


The use of a concept such as 
stages in the progress of female 
liberation puts both the Chinese 
and Soviet experiences in objec- 
tive perspective. It rules out any 
tendency toward over-criticism— 
Or conversely over-enthusiasm, 
such as that exhibited by Mandel 
and Sidel—as well as any need to 
apologize for Marxism, as Row- 
botham attempts to do in her 
|conclusion. The Chinese can be 
seen as being in the first phase of 
industrialization; Soviet Central 
| Asia is moving into the industrial- 
ized stage, while the rest of the 
|Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
}are well into that stage. No Com- 
munist country has yet launched 
into the post-industrial society, 
jthe stage reached in the United 
States and Sweden. 


\1T MAY BE hypothesized that as 
jthe Soviet Union moves into the 
post-industrial phase, its popula- 
jtion, too, will be increasingly less 
preoccupied with satisfying mate- 
rial wants and more attuned to 
jthe quality of life. Women thus 
|may be expected to become more 
‘conscious of the problems and 
prospects of self-realization. 

The difficulty that | see imped- 
ing men and women in Commu- 
auist societies from realizing their 
aspirations for self-actualization in 
ja setting where sex-role differen- 
tiation no longer pertains lies in 
ithe authoritarian, pedagogic nature 
jofthe Communist regimes. Initially, 
when women are moving out of 
the domestic environment of tra- 
ditional society, 
nature of the Communist regimes 
ican produce changes in _ their 
istatus with relative efficiency, be- 
Cause the kinds of change in- 
volved are susceptible to rule- 
making and administrative action: 
breaking up the traditional fam- 
ily and religious organizations; 


the command. 
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Figure 3: Systems, Sexual Equality, and Modernization 
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moving women into the labor 
force; providing equal educational 
opportunities. However, the fur- 
ther advance of women to equal 
Status brings into question the 
whole structure of the male politi- 
cal hierarchy and hence is some- 
thing which can only be won by 
women through their own efforts. 
A share in political leadership 
cannot be mandated, as history 
has shown us in the case of reli- 
gious and racial minorities. The 
Communist regimes, with their 
monopoly of ideology—which per- 
mits only one view of the future 
and the place of men and women 
in it—together with their mo- 
nopoly of political organization, 
are ill equipped to enable women 
to arrive at the level of conscious- 
ness and group cohesiveness to 
make the requisite demands. 
Hence, | hypothesize that there is 
a threshold of mandated change, 
before which authoritarian re- 
gimes greatly facilitate progress 
toward sexual equality and after 
which they begin to impede the 
very process they claim to have 
come to power to promote. 
Figure 2 suggests that as mod- 
ernization progresses, change in 
status is more effectively realized 
by the group seeking such 
change. The fact that Communist 
regimes provide no possibility of 
independent group activity for 
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progressive with respect 
to sexual equality 


men or women helps explain the 
“leveling off” of women in middle- 
hierarchy jobs in the Soviet 
Union, as “sted by Schilling and 
Hunt. That China has not yet 
reached this leveling out is ex- 
plained by her position at the be- 
ginning of the industrialization 
timespan. 

When equality is seen as a 
process, the question whether 
capitalism or socialism liberates 
women becomes irrelevant. Sex- 
ual equality is not a matter of 
competition between two types of 
political systems but may be ex- 
plained as dependent upon two 
variables: the degree of modern- 
ization and the degree of author- 
itarianism in a given society, as 
is shown in the matrix in Figure 
ef 

The era of scholarly research 
based on “cold war” politics is 
past. In the case of women’s 
studies, what is needed is a gen- 
eral developmental perspective 
within which to assess the on- 
going status of women in all so- 
cieties. The foregoing is but one 
suggestion of a theoretical frame- 
work which adequately handles 
the data without demanding apol- 
ogies for “democracy” or “com- 
munism,” but which suggests 
structural criteria if the further 
progress of women in any society 
is to be achieved. 
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HARDLY A DAY has gone by in 
recent months without public ex- 
pressions of concern by Western 
political leaders over the possi- 
bilities and prospects of Commu- 
nist participation in the govern- 
ments of France, Italy, and even 
Spain. Nor is this by any means 
an unrealistic prospect. The policy 
of East-West détente has helped 
to diminish the polarization of 
domestic politics in the West 
stemming from cold war days and 
to bring the Communists out of 
political isolation. Still more im- 
portant, the Communists have 
benefited from the fact that the 
Western industrial societies’ neo- 
Capitalist model of development, 
heavily influenced by John May- 
nard Keynes, has entered a crisis, 
at least in the Latin countries. 
While the forces of the conserva- 


tive and liberal bourgeoisie have 
been able to offer no convincing 
answers to the new problems pre- 
sented by the crisis, the various 
traditional forces of the Left have 
managed to an increasing degree 
to absorb within themselves the 
sociopolitical pressures for re- 
form coming from the public at 
large—as evidenced by the events 
of May 1968 in Paris and of 
Italy’s “hot autumn” of 1969— 
and to translate them into con- 
crete action alternatives. In this 
process—along with the Socialist, 
bourgeois-liberal, and Christian- 
Socialist forces—the Communists 
have been playing an important, 
and in Italy even decisive, role. 
This development spells both 
an opportunity and a challenge 
for East and West alike. On the 
side of the East, the Soviet lead- 
ers may expect eventual Commu- 
nist participation in West Euro- 
pean governments not only to 
have a disruptive effect on the 
Western alliance but also to af- 
ford them better opportunities for 
exerting Soviet influence in West- 
ern Europe. Yet, at the same time, 
they must fear that the emerg- 
ence in Western Europe of a plu- 
ralistic model of socialism incor- 
porating basic bourgeois freedoms 
would have considerable repercus- 
sions in the socialist countries. It 
would, above all, necessarily have 
a destabilizing effect in Eastern 
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Europe, the cornerstone of the 
Soviet world-power position. For 
in Eastern Europe the impulses 
emanating from the West Euro- | 
pean Communist parties reinforce 
precisely those processes to 
which the Soviet leadership had: 
to make concessions through the | 
Opening formulas in “Basket 
Three” of the final document of 
the Conference on Security and | 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE): | 
that is, the formulas providing for 
freer movement of information, | 
ideas, and persons. | 

For the West, the potential 
dangers that might arise from] 
Communist participation in West | 
European goverments are obvious 
—a revolutionizing of the West} 
European democratic social order, | 
a hindering of the economic and } 
political integration of Western | 
Europe, and a.weakening of NATO. } 
The policy of the Portuguese Com- |. 
munist Party (PCP) has increased | 
such apprehensions. On the other i 
hand, many observers have been |. 
pointing out that the Italian, | 
French, and Spanish Communists, | 


sections of the wage-earning | 
population in their respective | 
countries, could contribute effec- | 
tively toward achieving something 
which the conservative forces have | 
been incapable of accomplishing: |) 
namely, modernization of the ad- |) 
ministrative and economic struc- | 


through up-to-date forms of plan- 
ning and participation—a change 
| which would help bring about at 
| last an economic and social stabi- 
lization of the southwestern flank 
of the West European community. 

What is most significant about 
the studies under review is that, 
in probing from different angles 
into the character of the major 
West European Communist par- 
ties, they provide valuable criteria 
for a realistic assessment of these 
parties’ true aims and democratic 
Credibility. The central question 
is: Are we, now as before, dealing 
with Marxist-Leninist cadre parties 
loyal to Moscow, which solely for 
tactical reasons have temporarily 
wrapped themselves in the mantle 
of democracy and independence; 
Or are we dealing with parties 
which, while clinging to impor- 
tant elements of their Marxist- 
Leninist tradition, are undergoing 
profound changes in the direction 
of democratic socialism? 

The answers given by the vari- 
ous authors differ. While McInnes 
tends toward the former interpre- 
tation, the joint authors (and edi- 
tors) of Communism in Italy and 
France seem to be inclined, on 
the whole, to accept the latter 
view, at least as regards the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI)— 
although a final judgment is ren- 
deréd difficult by Tarrow’s impres- 
ive analysis of the ideological, 
political, and structural differenti- 
tions between the two parties, 
differentiations that are rooted 
not least of all in national differ- 
nces and are hardly less pro- 
nounced than those that exist 
ithin the present-day Socialist 
International. 


N CLOSE examination, one finds 
hat the authors base their judg- 
ents about the character and 
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| tures of the states concerned | perspectives of the West Euro- 


pean Communist parties funda- 
mentally on three closely interre- 
lated sets of criteria: the parties’ 
international relationships, their 
attitudes toward the institutions 
as well as the basic rights and 
political freedoms of bourgeois 
society, and their internal orga- 
nization. Let us therefore com- 
ment briefly on the developments 
in these three central areas. 

In the area of the international 
relationships of the large West 
European Communist parties, 
Blackmer rightly affirms (with spe- 
cific reference to the PCI) that 
particularly profound changes 
have taken place since the disso- 
lution of the Cominform Bureau 
in 1956. Already for a consider- 
able period of time, both the Ital- 
ian and the Spanish Communists 
have no longer been willing to 
support the foreign policy line of 
the CPSU without reservation, 
especially since they have come 
more and more to feel that that 
line is oriented less toward the 
interests of the CPSU’s fraternal 
parties than toward the national 
interests of the Soviet state. Their 
basic readiness to collaborate in 
the economic and political inte- 
gration of Western Europe is, in 
fact, diametrically opposed in its 
motivation to the thinking of the 
CPSU, which would like to pre- 
vent the emergence of a strong 
bloc of countries on the western 
flank of its sphere of hegemony. 

If the French Communists, in 
contrast, have thus far unequivo- 
cally supported the Soviet foreign 
policy line, they probably did so 
because of their traditionally close 
ties with the CPSU since the 
time of Maurice Thorez. Yet it 
should not be overlooked that the 
PCF’s concurrence in many for- 
eign policy positions of the CPSU 
does not of itself signify the un- 
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conditional subordination of the 
French party to Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. Tarrow rightly points out that 
this concurrence is attributable in 
part simply to a convergence of 
the quite different interests of 
both sides—as can be shown, 
most of all, in regard to the is- 
sues of NATO and the European 
Community. This affinity of inter- 
ests served for a long time to con- 
ceal the gradual emergence of 
Original ideas among the French 
Communists. Yet a crisis was 
bound to develop from the moment 
that the CPSU, for reasons of 
Soviet national interest, chose to 
continue treating the Giscard gov- 
ernment as a privileged partner 
even when that government start- 
ed to throw overboard the “posi- 
tive elements” of Gaullist foreign 
policy and return to a policy of 
“Atlanticism,”’ viewed as destruc- 
tive by the PCF. Only this serves 
to explain the PCF leadership’s 
surprisingly sharp criticism of 
Soviet policy toward France— 
criticism that recently reached its 
peak with PCF Secretary-General 
Georges Marchais’ reproach that 
Moscow, in its foreign relations, 
was adopting an “opportunistic 
posture” incompatible with prole- 
tarian internationalism. 

Yet, the West European Com- 
munists are not about to sever, 
of their own accord, the bonds 
which tie them, in the name of 
“proletarian internationalism,” to 
the party and country of the Octo- 
ber Revolution. This relationship 
is part and parcel not only of their 
history but also of their ideo- 
logical, political, and structural 
identity, as some of the authors 
in the volumes under review con- 
vincingly show. And it is a rela- 
tionship that the party leaderships 
continue to regard as a necessary 
bulwark against the danger that 
their parties may degenerate into 
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seem to fully appreciate. The re- | 
evaluation referred to finds one | 
expression in the fact that the | 


organizations of the social-demo- 
cratic type. , 

On the other hand, these lead- 
erships have begun to infuse new 
content into the formula of “pro- 
letarian internationalism.” — In- 
deed, largely at their insistence, 
the term “proletarian internation- 
alism” was no longer used in the 
final document of the June 1976 
Conference of European Commu- 
nist Parties in Berlin; instead, that 
document spoke of “international- 
ist, comradely, and voluntary co- 
operation and solidarity.”* Al- 
though the October Revolution 
remains, to be sure, the historical 
point of reference for the West 
European parties’ activities, they 
refuse to recognize Moscow’s 
current interests as identical a 
priori with the interests of the en- 
tire world Communist movement. 
As they see it, internationalism 
today means acting in real solidar- 
ity with oppressed peoples and 
movements and taking evenhand- 
edly into account the interests of 
all participants in the “anti-impe- 
rialist struggle’”—not only those of 
the socialist states, but also those 
of the Communists in Western 
countries as well as those of the 
national liberation movements in 
the Third World. For the large 
West European Communist par- 
ties, the hallmark of “international- 
ist solidarity” is not loyalty to the 
Soviet Union but the capability 
—as General Secretary Santiago 
Carrillo of the Spanish Communist 
Party (PCE) put it—“to lead the 
struggle in our own country our- 
selves.” 


THIS EMANCIPATION of the West 
European Communist parties from 
the CPSU finds full expression in 


1 For excerpts from the official English 
translation of the final conference documents, 
see The New York Times, July 1, 1976, p. 12. 


an increasing orientation of their 
policies toward national and re- 
gional concerns and _ traditions. 
Naturally, this process of adapta- 
tion is by no means one that has 
gone forward in straight, parallel 
lines in the different West Euro- 
pean countries; on the contrary, 
it has had to surmount much re- 
sistance and many setbacks. In 
his discussion of the PCF’s do- 
mestic “alliance politics” in the 
Blackmer-Tarrow volume, Ronald 
Tiersky shows that the reorienta- 
tion of the party’s position on the 
issues of “alternation” in power 
and the free play of political and 
social forces in the event of its 
participation in the government 
has by no means always been the 
outcome of discussions solely 
within the party, but has instead 
come about only after consider- 
able pressure from the PCF’s So- 
Cialist alliance-partner. In con- 
trast, the PCl’s policies of broad 
political alliance and party repre- 
sentation in all state and social 
domains—as analyzed in the 
valuable studies of particular 
aspects of party activity by Alan 
Stern, Peter Lange, Jerome Milch, 
Stephen Hellmann, Robert Put- 
nam, Giacomo Sani, and Peter 
Weitz (all in the Blackmer-Tarrow 
volume) — have advanced the 
party’s adaptation process so 
much that Tarrow seems justified 
in asking: To what extent can the 
PCI still be considered a Commu- 
nist party at all? 

In this context it is above all 
the large West European Com- 
munist parties’ reevaluation of 
the basic rights and political liber- 
ties won by bourgeois democracy 
that is likely to prove of great 
long-range significance. For some 
years a qualitative change has been 
going on in this area, a change 
that the various authors of the 
books under review do not always 
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Italian, Spanish, and now also 
the French Communists are be- 
ginning to engage in a critical 
analysis of the evolution of com- 


munism in Eastern Europe from | 


the Stalinist era to the present and | 


are themselves pointing to the 


immense losses in personal and | 


collective freedoms that are asso- 


ciated with the liquidation of polit- | 
ical democracy. While the Soviets | 
have declared an end to discus- | 
sion of the subject, the West | 
European Communists are only | 


now beginning to look back at the 


issues raised by the 20th CPSU | 
Congress and to engage in a seri- | 


ous and systematic study of the 
causes of Stalinism and its conse- 
quences for Soviet socialism. The 
results of this analysis are in turn 


influencing their own reevaluation | 


of political democracy. 

A brief look back at history will 
help to clarify the change that 
has taken place. From the start, 
the Comintern looked upon politi- 
cal democracy as democratic in 
name only or, worse, aS a means 
of disguising the dominance of 
the big bourgeoisie. Consequently, 


when fascist despotism emerged | 


in Europe alongside constitutional 


democracy, the Communists re- | 
garded both with hostility, thus | 
dividing the anti-fascist forces, | 
and the result was that the fas- | 
cists succeeded in liquidating both | 
bourgeois democracy and_ the | 


organizations of the workers’ 
movement in some West European 


states. Contrary to widespread as- | 


sumptions, even the Seventh 


Comintern Congress of 1935, de- | 
spite its call for the formation of 
a popular front against fascism, — 
did not reflect any fundamental — 


reevaluation of political democ- | 


4 


racy, which the Communists still | 


saw not as an indispensable com- 
ponent of a progressive, just, and 
humane model of society, but 
merely aS a more advantageous 
environment in which to carry on 
the struggle for socialism. This 
revised view of political democ- 
racy was purely of a _ tactical- 
instrumental character: it could 
be retracted at any time such ac- 
\tion might be dictated by a change 
in the political constellation or by 
the intervention of outside forces 
—as occurred, for example, dur- 
jing the Cominform period, from 
|1947 to 1956. 
The qualitative leap that we see 
today—as expressed, for exam- 
ple, in the November 1975 joint 
declaration of the PCF and PCI— 
lies in the affirmation that the 
urther socialization of society 
must incorporate and further de- 
velop not only the fruits of the 
socialist upheavals of the 20th 
century but also the achievements 
of the ‘“‘great bourgeois-democrat- 
ic revolutions” of the 19th cen- 
ury. In sum, West European Com- 
munists no longer dismiss the 
rights and freedoms of bourgeois 
j\democracy as democratic in name 
only; now they recognize these 
rights and freedoms as_ having 
fundamental value also for social- 
‘ist societies. 


\ 


WE WILL have to wait and see 
whether these assurances are 
genuine. Potentially they could 
decisively alter the character not 
only of the West European Com- 


! 


munist parties themselves but 
also of their relations with the 
East European Communists, on 
ithe one hand, and with the West 
‘European Socialists, on the other. 
However, the history as well as 
ithe structure of the parties bids 
lus to be cautious in our judg- 
iment. McInnes marshals detailed 
evidence to support his conten- 
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tion that little has changed either 
in the Communist parties’ ideo- 
logical and political pretentions to 
leadership or in their character as 
Leninist cadre parties in which de- 
cisions flow exclusively from top 
to bottom. 

This characterization still ap- 
plies in some important respects 
to the PCF. In the 1950’s, the PCF 
shrank from a mass party with 
more than 800,000 members to 
a rigidly hierarchical and central- 
ized cadre party of approximately 
250,000 members in which ap- 
proximately every third member 
was a party functionary. Despite 
a resurgence in party growth in 
the last few years, the total mem- 
bership still remains below 500,- 
000.” Yet, the party continues to 
conceive of itself as the party of 
the working class and, as such, 
feels called upon and authorized 
to determine the direction and dy- 
namics of the process of social 
change. The emphasis in its orga- 
nizational work still lies on setting 
up party cells in enterprises, and 
it opposes with all its strength at- 
tempts by the Socialists to com- 
pete with the Communists in the 
industrial sphere by setting up 
their own plant cells, since this 
would weaken the credentials on 
which the Communists base their 
claim to leadership as the party of 
the working class. 

In contrast to the PCF, the PCI 
no longer makes such an exclu- 
sive claim to leadership. The Ital- 
ian party now defines the working 
class, which is to assume power 
in state and society, to include all 
“honest working people’’—a defi- 
nition that embraces 80-90 per- 
cent of the Italian population— 
and it sees this enlarged class as 


2 See Ronald Tiersky, ‘‘French Communism 
in 1976,’’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1976, 

p. 33: 
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represented by parties and groups 
of diverse ideological and political 
orientations. Furthermore, as Tar- 
row properly points out, the PCl’s 
policies of “presence” and broad 
political alliance have _ greatly 
changed the nature of the party 
organization itself over the last 25 
years. In order to make possible 
the integration of broader strata 
of the population and to facilitate 
consensus with other groups, the 
party has to a large extent shifted 
its network of basic organizations 
from enterprise cells to residen- 
tial district organizations, and in 
so doing it has relegated to the 
background an essential struc- 
tural element of a militant Lenin- 
ist party in favor of a traditional 
socialist organizational principle. 
So far as the decision-making 
process within the party is con- 
cerned, to be sure, the PCI con- 
tinues to uphold the principle of 
democratic centralism—a course 
that is undoubtedly attributable, 
not least of all, to the deterrent ex- 
ample of the disintegration of the 
other Italian parties into a multi- 
tude of independent correnti. 
Nevertheless, the party leader- 
ship has for some time tolerated 
the emergence of diverse nonorga- 
nized tendencies within the party 
ranks. Moreover, the trend toward 
increased regionalism in Italy and 
the related strengthening of re- 
gional party organizations could 
further promote the development 
of a certain degree of decentral- 
ization in  intraparty decision- 
making. 

In sum, the studies under re- 
view show that in the West Euro- 
pean Communist parties concepts 
inherited from the past are in 
sharp conflict with new _ ideas. 
Just as it would be wrong to leave 
out of consideration the historical 
derivations of these parties, it 
would be equally wrong to ignore 
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the profound changes that have 
taken place in their attitudes in 
certain areas—for example, in re- 
gard to the relationship between 
democracy and socialism. To write 
off the parties’ pronouncements 
on these matters as nothing but 
tactical maneuvers would be to 


deny altogether the strength of 
ideas. The credibility of the West 
European Communists’ _ profes- 
sions of democracy have to be 
gauged not least by what it would 
cost them if they were to return 
to a course ideologically and polit- 
ically oriented toward Moscow— 


costs in terms of severe losses in 
membership and votes, and pos- 
sibly even splits in party ranks. 
These risks, it seems, are becom- 
ing ever greater and more deter- 
minative of the future course of 
the West European Communist, 
parties. | 


' 
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Moscow, Peking, and South Asia 


By G. W. Choudhury 


J. P. JAIN: China, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. New Delhi, Radiant 
Publishers, 1974. 

J. P. JAIN: Soviet Policy Towards 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. New 
Delhi, Radiant Publishers, 1974. 
TREVOR DRIEBERG, HARJI 
MALIK, and D. K. JOSHI: Towards 
Closer Indo-Soviet Cooperation. 
Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 
1974. 

DEVENDRA KAUSHIK: Soviet 
Relations with India and Pakistan. 
Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 
1974. 

OUSEPH VARKEY: At the Cross- 
roads: The Sino-Indian Border 
Dispute and the Communist Party 
of India, 1959-1963. Calcutta, 
Minerva Associates, 1974. 
ANWAR HUSSAIN SYED: China 
and Pakistan: Diplomacy of an 
Entente Cordiale. Amherst, The 
University of Massachusetts Press, 
1974. 


IN ONE WAY or another, all these 
books deal with the policies and 
objectives of the USSR and/or 


China toward, and their relations 
with, the South Asian countries of 
India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. 
Soviet and Chinese attitudes 
toward these countries have, of 
course, been greatly influenced by 
the Sino-Soviet rift. This rift, one 
of the greatest schisms of modern 
history, has had major strategic 
and diplomatic ramifications 
throughout Asia, with the two 
Communist giants increasingly 
competing for the support of 
Asian countries. 

In his two books under review, 
J.P. Jain presents a typical Indian 
view of Soviet and Chinese poli- 
cies. According to him, the USSR 
is working for “peace” and “‘stabil- 
ity” in the area, while China is “ex- 
pansionist,” helping the under- 
ground revolutionary movement 
on the subcontinent. Jain finds 
“no wrong” with Soviet expansion- 
ist designs in the South Asian- 
Indian Ocean-Persian Gulf com- 
plex. At the same time, he charges 
China with trying to exacerbate re- 
gional tensions and conflicts to 
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further her own national interests. 

The volume by Trevor Drieberg, | 
Harji Malik, and D. K. Joshi gives” 
almost an official Soviet interpre-. 
tation of the USSR’s objectives: 
and policies in South Asia. Accord- 
ing to these authors, the Soviet’ 
Union is “for coexistence,” and’ 
Moscow’s Asian Collective Secu-- 
rity Plan, whose virtues Leonid 
Brezhnev extolled before the In-. 
dian parliament in November) 
1973, is aimed at bringing “unity” 
and ‘cooperation’ among the 
Asian countries. They ignore the 
view expressed not only by China 
but also by less partial observers: 
that the Plan is nothing but a So- 
viet version of SEATO. And the au-) 
thors find no fault with the USSR’s’ 
growing naval activities in the In- 
dian Ocean. 

Devendra Kaushik’s work on So- 
viet relations with India and Paki- 
stan affords another example of 
the same biased assessment of) 
Soviet military, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural activities in 
South Asia. Ouseph Varkey, whilel) 


| providing a useful account of the 

role and attitude of the Indian 
Communist Party—specifically, of 
its two factions, one pro-Moscow 
and the other pro-Peking—with 
respect to the Sino-Indian border 
dispute which culminated in the 
1962 Sino-Indian war, treats the 
|dispute itself from an excessively 
anti-Chinese perspective. 

In a curious sort of way, then, 
the foregoing books collectively 
jattest to the impact of the Sino- 
Soviet rift on the South Asian po- 
\litical situation. They reflect the 
|growing success with which Mos- 
icow has wooed India in pursuing 
its rivalry with Peking. So success- 
ful have Soviet efforts been, in- 
\deed, that China now looks upon 
\India as the USSR’s chief collabo- 
rator on the international scene. 

Anwar Syed’s study of the Sino- 
Pakistani relationship also exhibits 
jits share of blind spots. In assess- 
ling the rationale and the likely fu- 
iture course of this relationship, 
|Syed presents some worthwhile 
linformation, and his style is not 
jpolemical. Nevertheless, his per- 
Iceptions are unmistakably those 
of a Pakistani. For example, the 
jweakest part of his analysis lies in 
his discussion of the role of Zulfi- 
kar Ali Bhutto, Foreign Minister of 
Junited Pakistan in the early 1960’s 
land current Prime Minister of the 
truncated country, in bringing 
jabout the Sino-Pakistani entente. 
When Bhutto launched his cam- 
ipaign against US ‘neocolonial- 
lism” with the publication of his 
Myth of Independence in 1969—a 
ibook which Syed, incidentally, 
praises unqualifiedly—he was 
more eager to court the leaders in 
ithe Kremlin than those in Peking. 
President Ayub Khan once warned 
him: “You are trying to drag me in 
a futile venture; the Russians 
won’t be our friends because of 
their long-standing commitments 
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to India and Afghanistan.” * Syed 
also fails to stress properly that 
the Sino-Pakistani entente, like the 
Indo-Soviet one, is closely related 
to the Sino-Soviet rift. 

None of the six books, in short, 
offers an adequate picture of 
either Soviet or Chinese policies 
toward the South Asian subconti- 
nent. In light of this deficiency, it 
would appear desirable to sketch 
the nature of these policies, with 
particular attention to those of re- 
cent years, and to highlight the 
importance of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict in shaping them. 


BOTH SOVIET and Chinese poli- 
cies toward South Asia have gone 
through several distinct phases. 
During the late 1940’s, the USSR 
and China alike subscribed to the 
theory of “two camps” in the in- 
ternational arena, so_ India’s 
avowed policy of nonalignment 
had no appeal in either Moscow or 
Peking. Pakistan, the smaller of 
the two states that emerged after 
the withdrawal of British imperial 
authority from the subcontinent, 
excited even less enthusiasm than 
India. 

However, while Soviet relations 
with India and Pakistan remained 
minimal until 1953, China soon 
after the Korean war erupted be- 
gan to cultivate friendly relations 
with India. Peking’s efforts culmi- 
nated in 1954 with the signing of 
the agreement on the status of 
Tibet, which embodied the pancha 
shila, or five principles of coexist- 
ence. 

Nonetheless, the first major 
turning point in the policies of 


1From an unpublished document of the 
government of Pakistan dated April 19, 1963. 
The analysis in the ensuing pages draws 
heavily upon interviews and research that 
the author carried out in Pakistan during 
1967-71 and on his own personal experiences 
during that period. 
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both Communist powers came in 
the mid-1950’s when Pakistan 
joined the CENTO (originally 
Baghdad Pact) and SEATO military 
alliances and received American 
arms. Following up on earlier Chi- 
nese initiatives toward India, the 
USSR commenced to woo Jawah- 
arlal Nehru, who was greatly of- 
fended by Western military aid to 
Pakistan. The developing entente 
proved beneficial to both coun- 
tries, with the USSR capitalizing 
on the friendship in its dealings 
with the nonaligned Afro-Asian 
countries and India receiving So- 
viet diplomatic, economic, and— 
subsequently—military support. 

Peking, for its part, pursued a 
similar course, at least for the first 
years after the 1955 Bandung 
Conference of Afro-Asian states. 
However, the era of Hindi-Chini 
bhai bhai (the Indians and Chinese 
are brothers) did not last very 
long. By 1959, as a result of bor- 
der disputes and armed clashes, 
the two largest Asian countries 
were drifting toward a war. This 
finally broke out in late 1962. 

The Sino-Indian border war of 
1962 had a profound effect on 
South Asian politics and on the 
policies of both the USSR and 
China. It ended Indo-Chinese 
friendship and ushered in an era 
of confrontation between the two 
Asian giants. Moscow, beset with 
increasing difficulties of its own 
with China, adjusted its policy to 
take full advantage of the situa- 
tion. While India’s forging of closer 
links with the United States as the 
result of Washington’s prompt re- 
sponse to New Delhi’s request for 
military supplies to cope with 
China did cause some _ initial 
doubts in Moscow, the USSR and 
the US soon appeared to share the 
common goal of building up India 
against China. In other words, con- 
tainment of China in South and 
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Southeast Asia became a Soviet as 
well as an American objective, and 
India fitted well into this broad 
Strategy. 

Meantime, China moved very 
close to Pakistan. Peking was as- 
sisted in its rapprochement with 
the United States’ “most allied 
ally” in Asia by a fundamental re- 
orientation in Pakistan’s policy. 
The shooting down of the U-2 
American reconnaissance aircraft 
over the Soviet Unon in 1960 had 
already exposed the risks to Paki- 
stan, from whose territory the 
plane had taken off, of its commit- 
ments to the West. When the West- 
ern powers responded promptly to 
India’s plea for noncombatant mili- 
tary aid against China, Pakistan 
reacted violently, if not hysteri- 
cally, and began to entertain sec- 
ond thoughts about these commit- 
ments. Consequently, President 
Ayub took steps in the direction of 
reducing military commitments to 
the West and normalizing relations 
with China and the Soviet Union. 
In the case of China, this effort 
paid off when the 1965 Indo-Paki- 
stani war broke out. Peking gave 
Rawalpindi strong assurances that 
it would extend military backing 
to Pakistan. 

The new friendship between 
China and Pakistan raised specu- 
lation and suspicion in many capi- 
tals. In New Delhi, it was regarded 
as a ‘Peking-Rawalpindi axis” 
against India. In Washington, 
“Ayub’s flirtation with Mao,” as it 
was termed, constituted a compli- 
cating factor in American-Paki- 
Stani relations until it received the 
blessing of President Richard M. 
Nixon during his 22-hour visit to 
Pakistan in August 1969. (Not 
only were Pakistan’s links with 
China approved, but their poten- 
tial to provide links between Wash- 
ington and Peking was also fully 
examined in the dialogue between 


President Nixon and President 
Yahya Khan, during which the lat- 
ter was asked to ascertain China’s 
reaction to the proposed revision 
of US China policy.) In Moscow, 
the Sino-Pakistani rapprochement 
stimulated a new interest in Paki- 
stan. The Soviet leaders were un- 
happy at seeing China extend her 
influence into the subcontinent 
through Pakistan, and a desire to 
curtail her influence became a 
major factor in Soviet overtures to 
Rawalpindi in the 1965-70 period. 

These overtures began with a 
Soviet invitation to Ayub to pay 
his first state visit to Moscow. Af- 
ter he made this visit in April 
1965, the USSR commenced to 
emulate the Western policy of neu- 
trality in Indo-Pakistani disputes 
—a posture which enabled it to 
play the role of peacemaker at the 
Tashkent conference of January 
1966 that followed the 17-day war 
of August-September 1965  be- 
tween the two South Asian rivals. 
The Tashkent Declaration § that 
emerged from this conference rep- 
resented a major diplomatic tri- 
umph for the Soviet Union. Where- 
as the US and other Western 
countries, which had poured bil- 
lions of dollars into both India and 
Pakistan to assist in economic de- 
velopment, had failed to bring 
about negotiations between the 
two combatants, the USSR had 
won the confidence of both, with 
minimal outlays of material and 
diplomatic support. The Tashkent 
Declaration, to be sure, did not 
resolve the basic Indo-Pakistani 
conflict; it merely restored the 
status quo. Nevertheless, it con- 
siderably enhanced Soviet pres- 
tige, as well as Soviet power and 
influence, in the Third World, 
where the USSR was by now in 
open competition not only with the 
West but also with China. 

By 1968, Moscow was prepared 
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to make another major move. 
After President Ayub had ordered > 
the United States to close its 
important strategic communica- 
tion center at Badabar near Pesh- 
awar, the USSR decided to give 
arms to Pakistan. Moreover, in 
contrast to what happened to the 
US in 1954 when it took a similar 
step, the Soviet Union managed to 
retain the confidence of India. At 
least Premier Aleksey Kosygin, 
during his stopover in New Delhi 
on his return from Rawalpindi be- 
fore the official disclosure of the 
arms deal, seemed to reassure the - 
Indians sufficiently to prevent 
them from becoming hostile. 


THE YEAR 1969, however, ush- 
ered in a new phase in Soviet 
policy. When Kosygin paid a sec- 
ond visit to Pakistan soon after 
Yahya Khan had become President — 
in March in the wake of a political 
upheaval that had led to Ayub’s — 
ouster, the Soviet Premier asked 
Pakistan to pay the real (i.e., the 
political) price for the Soviet armsi 
participation in a Soviet-backed 
transit-trade conference in Kabul 
and endorsement of Brezhnev’s 
scheme for an Asian collective 
security system (put forward pub- 
licly at the world meeting of Com-— 
munist parties in Moscow on June 
7, 1969). Pakistan refused to co-— 
operate in either of these projects” 
because of their clear anti-China | 
overtones. As a result, Moscow ~ 
ended its “honeymoon” with © 
Rawalpindi. | 
Thus, when the crisis over Eastil 
Pakistan (later Bangladesh) de-— 
veloped in 1971, the Soviet Union | 
—unlike the US or China, each of 
which had some formal or infor-— 
mal commitments and obligations” 
to Pakistan—was free to side with — 
India. It would be naive, however, © 
to think that the Kremlin leaders 
did so only because they wished | 


|to “restore the democratic rights” 


of the people of Bangladesh or 
were moved by the suffering 
there. Among other factors, they 
were growing impatient at Paki- 
stan’s continued friendship with 
China. The cool, if not hostile, atti- 
tude of Mujibur Rahman, the 
Bengali leader, toward Peking as 
well as his friendliness toward 
India inclined Moscow to be sym- 
pathetic to the Bengali cause. 

In any event, the USSR was 
quick to express its strong disap- 
proval of the Pakistan army’s 
atrocities in East Pakistan in 
March 1971. Nikolay Podgornyy’s 
letter of April 3, 1971, to Yahya— 
the first denunciation of Pakistan’s 
actions by a superpower—left no 
doubt of Soviet support for the 
Bengalis,” as pro-Soviet elements 
in Bangladesh continually point 
out. When Yahya sent Arshad 
Husain, a former Foreign Minister 
and at one time ambassador to 
he USSR, to Moscow to discuss 
he situation and justify the mili- 
tary actions in East Pakistan, Hu- 
sain reportedly had the worst 
experience of his life. 
| However, the Soviet leaders 
and press did not openly attack 
Pakistan after Podgornyy’s letter. 


(To the contrary, the Soviet atti- 


tude appeared to be rather am- 
biguous. For example, when Ko- 
sygin went to Algeria in the 
Summer of 1971, he talked about 
Pakistan’s “territorial integrity.” ° 
_ During July, Pakistan provided 
another source of annoyance and 
irritation to the USSR by arrang- 
ing Henry Kissinger’s secret visit 
0 Peking via Rawalpindi, and the 
USSR now seemed determined to 
penalize Pakistan for its audacity 
n playing a part in arranging a 
Sino-American rapprochement. Ac- 


| 2 Pravda (Moscow), April 4, 1971. 
3 See Dawn (Karachi), Aug. 8, 1971. 
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cording to reports, Kissinger also 


told the Indian ambassador in 
Washington that China would “in- 
tervene” if India attacked Pakistan 
and that the US might not come 
to India’s aid as it had in 1962 
and 1965. Some observers main- 
tain that this intelligence caused 
the Indians to agree to sign the 
Indo-Soviet treaty of August 1971, 
which the Soviets had first tabled 
at the time Brezhnev formulated 
his scheme for an Asian security 
system and which India, with her 
strong opposition to military pacts, 
had originally rejected. The threat 
of Chinese intervention and Amer- 
ican indifference to it left her with 
no option. This interpretation of 
events is bolstered when one ex- 
amines the text of the treaty. 
Though the treaty was depicted as 
one of “peace, friendship, and 
cooperation” rather than as a mil- 
itary pact, a close scrutiny of it 
reveals its military character.‘ 

With the conclusion of the 
Indo-Soviet treaty, the whole at- 
mosphere in South Asia changed. 
Once it was signed, the Soviet 
Union gave full support to India 
and East Pakistan. When war fi- 
nally broke out between India and 
Pakistan in December, Soviet dip- 
lomatic, military, moral, and ma- 
terial help was available. Although 
India achieved her objective of de- 
feating the Pakistani army mili- 
tarily, it was the Soviet veto in the 
Security Council that gave her 
enough time to do so. Dacca fell, 
and Bangladesh emerged as an 
independent state on December 
TOAIS7T: 


IN THE MEANTIME, the civil war 
in Pakistan had placed the Chi- 
nese in a difficult position. Like 


4See G. W. Choudhury, /ndia, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and the Major Powers, New York, 
Free Press, 1975, pp. 220-22. 
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the US, China did not condone the 
atrocities committed by the Paki- 
stani army, nor did it oppose 
Bengali nationalist aspirations. 
Indeed, it is quite incorrect to say 
that Peking supported a military 
regime against a popular uprising. 
In March 1971, just on the eve of 
the civil war, Chou En-lai wrote 
personal letters to both Mujibur 
Rahman and Bhutto, the leaders 
of East and West Pakistan respec- 
tively, in which he urged them to 
arrive at a political settlement. 
The Chinese leaders had long 
been uneasy about the implica- 
tions of a split between the two 
portions of Pakistan. They had 
warned Ayub in 1965 and Yahya 
in November 1970 about “foreign 
influences” in East Pakistan. 
Despite Chinese pleas for re- 
Straint and moderation, neither 
the Pakistani government nor the 
political leaders of the two seg- 
ments of the country heeded 
Peking’s counsel. When the civil 
war finally began at midnight on 
March 25, 1971, China therefore 
did not come out openly in sup- 
port of Pakistan as it had during 
the 1965 war. It was only after 
India and the Soviet Union ex- 
plicitly endorsed the secession 
movement that China felt com- 
pelled to give “diplomatic sup- 
port” to her South Asian ally. But 
even then her role was carefully 
circumscribed. After the dispatch 
of Podgornyy’s letter of April 3, 
Yahya secretly sent one of his 
military colleagues, General Gul 
Hasan, and Foreign Secretary 
Sultan Khan to Peking, but they 
had a difficult time in explaining 
the army’s atrocities to the Chi- 
nese. When Chou finally wrote to 
Yahya on April 11, he merely 
affirmed China’s support for Paki- 
Stan’s “unity” and “integrity’—a 
far cry from the Chinese messages 
of support during the 1965 war. 
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After the partition of Pakistan, 
which involved a diplomatic set- 
back for China, Peking registered 
its unhappiness at “the clumsy 
handling” of the East Pakistan 
problem by the way it treated 
President Bhutto of truncated 
Pakistan during his visit to China 
in early 1972. First, the Chinese 
failed to give him the same grand 
reception that they had accorded 
the two former Pakistani presi- 
dents, Ayub and Yahya, in 1965 
and 1970. Then Chou lectured 
him at length on the political 
dynamics of the subcontinent. 
(During the course of his analysis, 
Chou forecast that the Indians 
would not ultimately be the gainer 
from the creation of a state with 
as problematic a future as Bangla- 
desh—a judgment with which one 
is inclined to agree in light of 
recent anti-Indian statements in 
Bangladesh and the conditions of 
near-anarchy there.)* 

Nevertheless, the Chinese did 
not by any means turn their backs 
on Pakistan. In the joint com- 
muniqué issued after Bhutto's 
visit, China condemned “India’s 
naked aggression” and pledged 
“firm support to Pakistan.” Peking 
also expressed its backing of 
Pakistan in the Nixon-Chou com- 
muniqué of February 27, 1972.° 
More important, China continued 
to give Pakistan economic, diplo- 
matic, and military help. For ex- 
ample, the Chinese put pressure 
on Bangladesh and India for the 
release of Pakistani prisoners of 
war by vetoing Bangladesh’s entry 
into the UN until the Pakistani 


5 Based on an interview with one of 
Bhutto’s top aides, who accompanied him 
to Peking. 

6 For the text of the Bhutto-Chou 
communiqué, see Peking Review (Peking), 
Feb. 24, 1972, pp. 7-8. For the text of the 
Nixon-Chou communiqué, see jbid., Feb. 28, 
1972, pp. 4-5. 


POW’s were released in 1974. Ac- 
cording to reliable sources, China 
has maintained its flow of military 
aid to Pakistan, and total Chinese 
aid to Islamabad since 1966 now 
equals the sum of US arms pro- 
vided to Pakistan during the 1954- 
65 period. In addition, Peking 
gave Pakistan assurances against 
what Pakistan termed Indian “nu- 
clear blackmailing” after India 
had conducted her first nuclear 
test in May 1974,’ although the 
Pakistanis now worry about the 
firmness of this commitment in 
the wake of Peking’s recent re- 
opening of ambassadorial-level 
relations with New Delhi. 

The Sino-Pakistani bonds are 
based on mutual needs. While 
those of Pakistan are compara- 
tively much greater, China in 
South Asia has limited strategic 
alternatives to close relations with 
Pakistan. Peking’s still strained 
relationship with New Delhi and 
the continued Sino-Soviet rift have 
left Pakistan as China’s only solid 
Supporter on the subcontinent. 


IN VIEW OF Islamabad’s persisting 
ties with China, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the attitude of the 
Soviet Union toward the ‘‘new” 
Pakistan has remained unfriendly 
since the 1971 Bangladesh crisis. 
When Bhutto visited Moscow in 
March 1972, his hosts told him 
bluntly: “If history were to repeat 
itself, we would again take the 
same position [with respect to the 
dismemberment of Pakistan] be- 
Cause we are convinced that that 
is correct.” *® This can be inter- 
preted as a clear warning in regard 
to the turbulence developing in 
Baluchistan and the Northwest 
Frontier Province of the truncated 


7 The Times (London), May 30 and June 
27, 1974. 
8 Pravda, March 18, 1972. 
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country. Pakistan has certainly so 
interpreted it, especially in light of © 
other subsequent developments. | 
In February 1973, for example, 
Pakistani authorities seized a ship- : 
ment of Soviet arms smuggled into © 
the area through the Iraqi em- 
bassy in Islamabad. From Islama-_ 
bad’s perspective, the 1973 coup. 
in Afghanistan, which was thought 
to have Soviet blessing, and the’ 
new Afghan rulers’ threats to re- 
vive the ‘Paktoonistan” issue” 
amounted to a Soviet warning to- 
endorse Moscow’s Asian Collective 
Security Plan or face a distinte- 
gration of the country. Official 
broadcasts from Baghdad for a. 
“greater Baluchistan” and from. 
Kabul in behalf of the creation of” 
“Paktoonistan’—j.e., from capi-- 
tals where Soviet influence has» 
been high—have been viewed as: 
other portents of Moscow’s inter- 
est in the further fragmentation of’ 
Pakistan. The establishment of’ 
Soviet client states in “greater: 
Baluchistan” and “Paktoonistan” 
would fulfill the old Tsarist ambi-- 
tions for a “warm-water” port ine 
the south via the Arabian Sea. 
Equally predictable has been’ 
the strengthening of Soviet-Indian’ 
relations. As a result of its role in’ 
the Bangladesh crisis, the Soviet’ 
Union has registered a big diplo-. 
matic gain in South Asia. No other 
foreign power is more respected’ 
and listened to or has a more im- 
portant say in India’s handling of! 


9 The New York Times, Feb. 11, 1973. 

10 For reports of these threats, see 
The Guardian (London), July 19, 1973; 
The Times (London), July 27, 1973; and 
Daily Telegraph (London), Aug. 19, 1973. 
The “Paktoonistan” issue stems from the 
existence in northern Pakistan of tribal 
groups which are ethnically related to the 
bulk of Afghanistan’s population. Because of | 
this ethnic identification, there has been 
periodic agitation over the years—especially 
from Afghanistan—for unification of the 
Paktoon-speaking people by the creation of alll 


state to be known as ‘‘Paktoonistan.” i) 


ts major problems than the Soviet 
Jnion. 
However, it must be remem- 
ered that India, after its triumph 
n 1971, has emerged as a major 
power in its own right. India was 
always bigger, more important, 
and more stable than Pakistan, 
but with the dismemberment of 
Pakistan, India has become the 
Jominant power in the subconti- 
ent. At its hour of greatest 
riumph, India is not likely to 
dance to “strings pulled in Mos- 
ow.” Indeed, New Delhi recently 
seems to have grown dissatisfied 
ith the lack of diplomatic flexi- 
nility and options that has char- 
acterized its position since 1971, 
or on April 15, 1976, it entered 
nto an agreement with Peking to 
eestablish relations at the ambas- 
badorial level—although it obvi- 
busly continues to be wary of the 
Chinese. For example, there were 
reports in the Indian parliament 
yn August 20, 1976, that the 
Chinese were continuing to put 
but anti-Indian propaganda. 
| Despite the major role played 
py the USSR in the birth of Bang- 
ladesh, Soviet relations with the 
new state have been somewhat 
sheckered. After the establish- 
| ent of Bangladesh, Soviet lead- 
>rs were the first, aside from Mrs. 
Gandhi, to send Mujib warm con- 
gratulations. However, it appears 
that Soviet aims even at an early 
Hate were to promote those politi- 
ral elements who might establish 
la genuinely pro-Moscow regime. 


[On January 15, 1972—less than 
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a month after the foundation of 
Bangladesh—a Radio Peace and 
Progress broadcast from the Soviet 
Union claimed that the Commu- 
nist Party of Bengal (CPB) had 
been “one of the main forces in 
the Bengali people’s national 
liberation during the past 22 
years,” and that it had supported 
the Awami League in the 1970 
election. (As if Mujib, the highly 
popular leader of the emerging 
Bengali nation, required the elec- 
toral support of any party other 
than his own Awami League!) A 
Radio Moscow commentary on 
January 20 again stressed the role 
of the CPB in the liberation move- 
ment. By January 15, 1972, a 
Bangladesh-Soviet Friendship So- 
ciety had been set up in Dacca, 
and the Soviet Union was soon at 
work trying to penetrate the new 
state in such fields as science, 
art, literature, education, public 
health, the press, radio, and 
sports, in the name of cultural 
cooperation. 

As a result of the August 15, 
1975, military coup in Bangla- 
desh, however, the USSR _ suf- 
fered something of a setback in 
the new state, and China saw a 
chance to renew its friendship 
with the former East Pakistan. 
(The Chinese, it should be re- 
emphasized had in principle al- 
ways wanted to have good rela- 
tions with both parts of the former 
united Pakistan—that is, they had 
no special love for the West Paki- 
stanis as opposed to the Bengalis.) 
While Mujibur Rahman, who lost 
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his life in the coup, had exhibited 
a single-minded devotion to New 
Delhi, his successors displayed 
considerably less enthusiasm to- 
ward India (and—indirectly—to- 
ward the USSR). Consequently, 
Peking not only sent greetings to 
the new government but also at 
last recognized Bangladesh as a 
state. While the Sino-Bangladesh 
relationship is still in its formative 
stages, both sides seem to be 
eager for closer and better rela- 
tions. 

The coup, of course, also af- 
forded Islamabad an opportunity 
to make fresh overtures toward 
Dacca, and in this sense it pro- 
vided new possibilities for collab- 
oration between Pakistan and 
China in South Asia. But it would 
be naive to think—despite Presi- 
dent Bhutto's apparent efforts to 
leave the contrary impression— 
that Peking will act in accordance 
with Pakistan’s wishes. China will 
fashion her policy toward Bangla- 
desh in terms of her perceptions 
of her own interests and especially 
in light of the growing Sino-Soviet 
competition in South and South- 
east Asia. 


FROM THIS brief synopsis, then, 
it should be clear that the history 
of Soviet and Chinese policies to- 
ward the Indian subcontinent has 
been far more complex than the 
books under review would suggest. 
And it should be equally evident 
that the Sino-Soviet rift has con- 
tributed in a fundamental way to 
that complexity. 
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RECENT EVENTS in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America underscore a 
major feature of contemporary 
world politics: the transformation 
of Russia and China from conti- 
nental into global powers. Behind 
Moscow’s enlarged shadow in An- 
gola, Mozambique, Namibia, So- 
malia, Uganda, and Zambia, and 
the presence of Chinese railroad 
builders in Tanzania—to cite only 
the African region—is a history of 
increased Soviet and Chinese aid, 
trade, and cultural and diplomatic 
activities in the developing coun- 


tries since the mid-1950’s. For ex- 
ample, the cumulative total of eco- 
nomic and military aid extended 
to such countries had by 1975 
amounted to some US$21.6 billion 
for the USSR and approximately 
US$4 billion for China.’ But while 
the magnified presence of Moscow 
and Peking in Third World coun- 
tries is not difficult to pinpoint, 
two related questions of key im- 
portance are less amenable to 
easy analysis. First, what foreign 
policy perceptions and motivations 
lie behind Soviet and Chinese dip- 
lomacy in these areas? Second, to 
what extent does the global expan- 
sion of Soviet and Chinese involve- 


1 The actual amount of Soviet economic 
credits and grants extended to less developed 
countries (excluding Cuba) during the years 
1954-74 is estimated at US$9.6 billion, 
Chinese economic credits and grants 
amounted to approximately US$3.5 billion for 
the years 1956-74 (PRC aid started in 1956). 
Total Communist economic commitments to 
Third World countries for 1954-74 exceeds 
US$18 billion when East European aid 
(US$5.3 billion) is included. It should be 
noted that less than one half of this aid has 
been drawn (actual use of goods or delivery 
of services). Soviet military aid is computed 
at approximately US$12 billion for 1954-74, 
with Chinese military aid running at about 
US$413 million in the period 1964-73. Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, United States 
Department of State, Communist States and 
Developing Countries: Aid and Trade in 1974, 
Report No. 398, Washington, DC, Jan. 27, 
1976, pp. 1, 13, Tables 8 and 9. 
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ment in the Third World spell ac- | 
tual or potential increase in influ- 
ence? | 

These questions bear directly 
upon the stability of Soviet and. 
Chinese relations with the United 
States, and hence upon the whole} 
future of world peace. The present | 
epoch, presumably one of détente | 
at the superpower level, is in real- | 
ity fraught with continuing conflict | 
—especially in the Third World: 
where major pressures for change | 
in the international order are at) 
work and where the great powers | 
continue to compete for influence. | 
Moreover, long-standing ethno-)) 
religious conflicts, the introduc: | 
tion of actual or potential nuclear | 
Capabilities, and escalated acqui- | 
sition of arms by oil-rich countries | 
all tend to augment the destabiliz-” 
ing forces operating in Third). 
World areas, enhancing the pros- | 
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outcomes. Nor is this potential’); 
crisis scenario diminished by the) 
Third World’s new role in great- | 
power diplomacy involving energy, 
trade, and raw materials. The de- 
veloping countries are themselves” 
determined to maximize their own” 
power in the quest for economic. 
development, as demonstrated at 
the fifth summit conference of) 
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nonaligned countries held this 
August in Colombo, Sri Lanka.’ 

Parallel with these trends in the 
Third World itself, we have wit- 
inessed the growth of Soviet and 
Chinese military power, the re- 
affirmation by the 25th CPSU Con- 
gress of the old class-struggle 
thesis, and Soviet Admiral of the 
Fleet Sergey Gorshkov’s envisioned 
projection of Soviet naval power 
“to utilize the world ocean in the 
‘interest of building communism,”’® 
while Washington has reaffirmed 
its determination to resist Com- 
munist expansionism. All these de- 
velopments have combined to 
thrust Soviet and Chinese policies 
toward the Third World to the fore- 
front of the international political 
stage. 

However, the two central issues 
posed above have generated con- 
siderable debate among scholars 
and policymakers, as well as in 
some sectors of American public 
opinion. On the first—/.e., the 
perceptions and motivations un- 
derlying Soviet and Chinese Third 
World policies and actions—much 
of the debate has centered on the 
question of whether Communist 
expansionism is motivated by ide- 
ology or national interest. One side 
holds that Soviet and Chinese be- 
havior is inspired primarily by 
\Marxism-Leninism and the wish to 
broaden the world Communist em- 


2 Among other resolutions of the conference 
were proposals for establishment of a 
eerie bank for the Third World, a new 
jreserve currency, and an association of 
|producers to obtain better prices for their 
jraw materials. See The Christian Science 
\Monitor (Boston), Aug. 23, 1976, p. 4. 

3 See Roland Evans and Robert Novak, in 
|Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, July 30, 
}1976, p. 4a, which reports this passage from 
|Gorshkov's new book, The Sea Power and 
he State. The book reportedly was designed 
jfor internal consumption by Communist 
[Party leaders and cadres within the Soviet 
military, but excerpts of the book have 
reached Western military and intelligence 
circles. 
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pire; the other, that national drives 
for territorial security, great-power 
status, and economic well-being 
are the key determinant of the di- 
plomacy of Moscow and Peking in 
the Third World. These opposing 
viewpoints, moreover, are also re- 
flected in the continued question- 
ing of détente and how it affects 
Communist policy. Regardless of 
the interpretation placed on Com- 
munist motivations, there seems 
to be general agreement that both 
the Soviet Union and China have 
expanded their activities in the 
Third World. 

This, in turn, leads to the sec- 
ond issue—whether this increased 
presence has resulted in increased 
influence. The tendency has been 
to equate the two, but this as- 
sumption is now being reexamined 
and questioned. 


RECENT SCHOLARLY research on 
Soviet and Chinese policies in the 
less developed countries—as typi- 
fied by the books under review— 
has begun to evolve something of 
a consensus on the first question. 
This school of opinion contends 
that Soviet and Chinese behavior 
is best understood as power poli- 
tics, somewhat akin to classical 
Realpolitik, although in a setting 
quite distinct from the 19th-cen- 
tury Europe in which the latter 
flourished. While today nuclear 
war must be avoided at all costs, 
the competiton for political and 
military power against perceived 
adversaries goes on. As in pre- 
Marxist days it remains to a large 
extent a quest for security and 
great-power status, involving con- 
stant calculation of national secu- 
rity interests in terms of geogra- 
phy, land and sea power, and eco- 
nomic conditions, and the exploi- 
tation of opponents’ distresses as 
the power equation shifts. Only to 
a lesser extent does the competi- 
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tion constitute an effort to expand 
the Communist world. In short, the 
new era is basically a product of 
history—primarily the legacy of 
geopolitical considerations inher- 
ited from an age of balance-of- 
power politics, with an overlay of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology focusing 
on the changing power relations, 
or “correlation of forces,” among 
states. 

The underdeveloped countries 
form a key area of strategic strug- 
gle in which this blend of old 
power-oriented traditions and con- 
temporary nuclear and ideological 
concerns can be seen at work. The 
postcolonial Third World is in a 
fluid stage of transition, searching 
for models of economic develop- 
ment, showing independence in its 
foreign policies, and expressing 
nationalist aspirations. It seems to 
the Soviet Union and China to of- 
fer opportunities to enhance their 
political and military power vis-a- 
vis each other and the United 
States, without direct nuclear con- 
frontation, while in the long run 
potentially raising the prestige of 
Communist models of develop- 
ment. 

This interpretation of Commu- 
nist motives tends to be confirmed 
by Edward T. Wilson’s analysis of 
Tsarist and Soviet policy toward 
Africa. The author finds that both 
regimes have accorded continuing 
importance to considerations of 
power and security. While other 
scholars discount any significant 
involvement of Russia in Africa 
before World War Il, thereby sug- 
gesting that it was expansionist 
Marxism-Leninism that led to 
greater Soviet activities after the 
war, Wilson provides another 
story. It is one in which calcula- 
tions of security led first the Tsars 
and later the Soviets to attend to 
Africa, analyzing both domestic 
and international forces at work 
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there as they might affect Russian 
interests in the crucial arena of 
power competition—tEurope. His- 
tory thus connects early Tsarist 
concern with Ethiopia, the lands 
adjacent to the Red Sea, and the 
Suez Canal (after 1869 under 
British influence) with later Soviet- 
Comintern attempts to influence 
the world of black Africa. It should 
be noted, however, that the latter 
policy—which had evolved by 
1927—-grew out of a fear that 
black troops might be used by Eu- 
ropeans to fight aggressive wars, 
possibly against Russia, whereas 
the former reflected Russian mar- 
itime interests and a desire to in- 
sure freedom of movement in the 
Suez area at a time when British 
imperialism was the central threat. 

This legacy of concern for Euro- 
pean power considerations is also 
clear in the attempts of both Tsars 
and Soviets to exploit divergent 
forms of African nationalism as a 
means of weakening the positions 
of European states in sub-Saharan 
Africa. On equally pragmatic 
grounds, the Comintern curtailed 
its support of black discontent in 
Africa after 1935, when the USSR 
began to advocate protective al- 
liances in Europe against the grow- 
ing fascist threat. Then, former 
enemies—the British and French 
—became friends, and former 
friends—men like the black lead- 
er, George Padmore*‘—were cut 
off from financial and_ political 
support. 

The work edited by Roger Kanet, 
The Soviet Union and the Develop- 
ing Nations,’ stresses the further 


4 On the work of George Padmore as a 
father of Pan-Africanism, see especially, 
Wilson, Russia and Black Africa, Chapter 12. 

5 The words in Kanet'’s title should be 
“Developing States’’ rather than ‘‘Developing 
Nations,” since the contributors are discussing 
the interaction of sovereign political states 
rather than of the ethnic national groups 
which comprise their populations. 


evolution of realism and pragma- 
tism in Soviet dealings with the 
Third World in the postwar years. 
According to Kanet, Moscow in 
this period became more pessi- 
mistic about the prospects for ex- 
pansion of socialism and more 
willing to widen its diplomatic and 
economic relations with countries 
of more varied ideological hues. 
The prime considerations in these 
calculations, as the eight individ- 
ual contributions on specific re- 
gions presented in the Kanet vol- 
ume show, have been desires to 
increase Soviet influence vis-a-vis 
both China and the United States 
and to weaken Third World reli- 
ance on Western power. Flexibility 
in tactics, a “de-ideologized” view 
of options, and practical power 
considerations have underlain 
evolving Soviet tactics. The result 
has been a wide range of activity. 
In the Middle East, the USSR has 
engaged in an active military and 
political competition with the 
United States; there and in South 
Asia, Moscow has concentrated on 
cultivating a few key states for 
Strategic reasons (India, Egypt, 
lraq, and Afghanistan) and on 
building a Soviet naval presence 
(in the Indian Ocean and Mediter- 
ranean Sea). In Latin America; 
Moscow has expanded trade and 
credit relations with a number of 
countries, and in Africa, too, the 
Soviet Union has been working 
economically and politically with 
existing governments. 

In the effort to cultivate influ- 
ence in the Third World, the Soviet 
Union has persistently portrayed 
its own model of development as 
highly relevant to the needs of the 
less developed countries. How- 
ever, as Charles Wilber’s book 
demonstrates, one can raise a 
number of substantive questions 
about the actual relevance of this 
model in today’s world. The Soviet 
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model does, of course, offer some 
insights into aspects of Third 
World societies that impede eco- 
nomic development—e.g., feudal- 
minded agricultural systems, inef- 
fective planning, and low levels of 
industrial investment. It likewise 
provides available strategies of 
change which differ markedly from 
Capitalist approaches—collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, centraliza- 
tion of planning, and maximization 
of state ownership of enterprises. 
The problem is how to apply the 
logic of what was accomplished 
under Soviet conditions to what’ 
exists in Third World settings. 
Models look attractive in theory, 
but transferring them to societies 
with different cultures and at dif- 
ferent points in their historical de-. 
velopment is no easy matter in 
practice. In the latter half of the 
1960'’s—i.e., even before the pub- 
lication of Wilber’s important’ 
Study in 1969—Soviet writers be- 
gan to demonstrate a bitter aware-. 
ness of this fact of life.* By in- 
creasingly stressing the problems: 
of traditional attitudes which were: 
impeding the advancement of so-| 
cialism in the Third World, they, 
showed a growing realism in their’ 
assessments of the nature and! 
rates of change there and of what 
Soviet aid and trade might be ex- 
pected to accomplish. ' 

(It might be noted that neither’ 
the Soviet writers nor Wilber com- 
mented on one major obstacle ta’ 
economic development in Third) 
World regions—the high rate of! 
military spending by the Soviet! 
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© On the ‘‘extreme backwardness of social 
relations” and “political backwardness of the 
peasants”’ in Africa, for example, see 
K. Brutents, ‘African Revolution: Gains and 
Problems,” /nternational Affairs (Moscow), 
January 1967, p. 21; and on Africa’s ‘cultural ' 
backwardness inherited from colonial days,” | 
see Alexander Sobolev, ‘“‘Some Problems of __ 
Social Progress,” World Marxist Review 
(Toronto), January 1967, p. 10. 


Union in Africa and Asia.’ In the 
short run, this effort may serve the 
interests of Soviet geopolitical 
strategy and power politics, e.g., 
the acquisition of port facilities or 
political support, which is much 
on Moscow’s mind these days. But 
in the long run, it diverts scarce 
resources from capital formation 
and builds new obstacles to social 
change—both of which are es- 
sential to the process of economic 
development, as outlined by Wil- 
ber. The experience of Egypt illus- 
trates this point.) 

In order to fit the Soviet model 
to the realities of the less devel- 
oped countries, the Soviets have 
gradually adapted it. As Kanet 
emphasizes, Moscow, in its advice 
jto less developed countries, now 
ifocuses on the processing of local 
foodstuffs and raw materials rather 
jthan on the development of heavy 
industry. The need to control pop- 
julation growth and the importance 
jof regional cooperation and con- 
itrol over natural resources are also 
Inow part of the model. Moscow 
leven accepts the notion that West- 
lern financial and technical assist- 
ance can be useful under certain 
ircumstances. 

] 
ICHINA’S POLICY in Third World 
Istates has been in many ways 
comparable to that of the Soviet 
jUnion, as emerges from Alaba 
/Ogunsanwo’s treatment of China’s 
jrelations with Africa between 1958 
jand 1971. The central theme of 
ithis work is that China’s behavior, 
imuch like that of any other great 
istate, has reflected pragmatic poli- 
| 7 Russia has emphasized arms as opposed 
yo economic assistance in recent years. 
|Military aid extended by the USSR was twice 
Jas large as its economic program during the 
ifive-year period 1970-74, and in 1974 the 

ratio was 2.25 to 1. Communist States and 


Developing Countries: Aid and Trade in 1974, 
jp. 13. 
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cies dictated by national interests, 
even if overlaid with a Marxist- 
Leninist emphasis on power rela- 
tions between the imperialist and 
anti-imperialist world. As Peking 
entered into Africa, it sought to 
increase China’s status as a great 
power and to counter Soviet and 
United States efforts to isolate her. 
Whenever possible, she tried to 
promote an anti-Western and anti- 
Soviet stance within the African 
countries. These goals were pur- 
sued through a variety of tactics, 
including normal state-to-state re- 
lations (aid, trade, technical as- 
sistance, and diplomatic rela- 
tions), support of national libera- 
tion struggles (e.g., in Portuguese 
Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique), 
and special treatment of those 
countries where a Chinese pres- 
ence seemed most consonant with 
local interests (Tanzania, Guinea, 
Mali, Somalia, the Sudan, Algeria, 
Mauritania, and Zambia). Through- 
out, China consistently stressed 
the importance of her own devel- 
opment model, which emphasizes 
self-reliance. 

With few exceptions, China’s 
policies toward the Third World 
have continued to reflect prag- 
matic national self-interest. To be 
sure, we have the apparent aber- 
ration of the years from 1966 to 
1968 (during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion), when Peking’s stance 
seemed to become more ideologi- 
cal and Chinese diplomacy suf- 
fered a number of setbacks, as in 
the Central African Republic, 
Dahomey, and Ghana, where pro- 
Chinese leaders were overthrown 
and Chinese military and technical 
personnel expelled. Nevertheless, 
even during this tumultuous pe- 
riod, China pragmatically concen- 
trated on a few states with which 
she found a mutuality of interests 
—for example, Tanzania, Zambia, 
Guinea, Mali, and Congo-Brazza- 
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ville. Moreover, after the Cultural 
Revolution, China expanded the 
range of her normal state-to-state 
relations. In doing so, she increas- 
ingly identified herself as a “Third 
World” rather than as a “‘socialist” 
State, thus aligning herself with 
aspirations of the developing coun- 
tries and thereby widening her ap- 
peal not only within Africa but in 
Asia and Latin America as well. 


HAVING MADE these observations 
about Soviet and Chinese percep- 
tions and motivations and the ac- 
tions that have resulted from 
them, we come to our second, 
more perplexing question: Has the 
struggle of the USSR and China 
for power in the new era of chang- 
ing alignments and Third World 
quest for economic development 
inevitably led to expanded jnflu- 
ence? A close reading of Kanet, 
Wilson, and Ogunsanwo suggests 
a negative answer, for each of 
these works includes plentiful ex- 
amples of policy miscalculations 
and negative outcomes. However, 
it is Alvin Rubinstein’s extremely 
thoughtful work, with its insightful 
contributions from eight scholars, 
that directs our attention specifi- 
cally to this question and gives 
some basis for responding. 

Rubinstein argues that the key 
to analyzing Soviet and Chinese 
relations with a Third World coun- 
try is not to equate presence with 
influence. \t is rather to ask what 
the country might have done dif- 
ferently without the Soviet or Chi- 
nese presence. To what extent is 
behavior of state B influenced by 
the presence of state A (Russia 
or China) to state A’s benefit? 
What Rubinstein looks for are spe- 
cific examples of this influence 
network, something all too fre- 
quently missing in works dealing 
with comparative Communist for- 
eign policies. 
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That presence does not neces- 
sarily mean influence is demon- 
strated in case after case exam- 
ined in Rubinstein’s book. The 
Soviet presence in India—a coun- 
try whose relations with the USSR 
have been close over the years— 
turns out to have produced little 
influence on India’s key domestic 
and foreign policy decisions. Cul- 
tural differences and mutual dis- 
trust between the Soviet Union 
and Egypt grew even as Moscow’s 
presence loomed large in Cairo. 
Despite Soviet and Chinese efforts 
to influence them, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) and 
Al-Fatah have maintained their in- 
dependence of action. The Persian 
Gulf countries have shown high 
degrees of suspicion and hostility 
toward the USSR and China even 
in an age when both Communist 
powers maintain presences in the 
area. Moscow's access to port fa- 
cilities in Africa has resulted from 
“business-like” relations, not from 
the exercise of “influence.” In 


Short, these studies argue that 
Third World countries deal with 
Moscow and Peking in response to 
perceptions that some useful pur- 
pose will be served and to a con- 
vergence of interests with those 
states, not in response to the 
wishes of the two Communist 
powers. 

Implicit in all of this is the lim- 
ited nature of Soviet and Chinese 
influence. The possibilities for ex- 
panding Communist influence in 
the Third World are further com- 
plicated and limited by ethnic con- 
flicts underlying civil wars in a 
number of the target countries (a 
factor noted but perhaps not suffi- 
ciently stressed in the Rubinstein 
book). And, as if to underline Ru- 
binstein’s thesis that presence 
does not equal influence, we have 
the call from the August 1976 
summit conference of nonaligned 
states for a// great powers (includ- 
ing the USSR) to withdraw their 
navies and military presence from 
the Indian Ocean. 


This said, however, it must b 

acknowledged that over the post: 
war decades the Soviet Union ang 
China have evinced an increasing 
ability to mesh their policies with 
the objectives of many countries’ 
in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
There is therefore every reason to’ 
expect them to continue exercis- 
ing these skills in the quest for. 
increased national power, a pur- 
suit which will result in further: 
competition in the Third World be-. | 
tween Moscow and Peking and 
between these states and the 
United States and other Western 
countries (détente notwithstand- 
ing). Attainment of the rank of 
superpower, as Rubinstein cor- 
rectly observes, impels a country 
to become involved in a host of. 
political contests involving na- 
tional interests. However, whether’ 
the broadened and more sophisti- 
cated Communist presence in the 
Third World will yield the expan- 
sion of influence sought only time’ 
will tell. 
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Radicalism in Japan 


By Paul F. Langer 


ELLIS S. KRAUSS: Japanese 
Radicals Revisited: Student 
Protest in Postwar Japan. 
Berkeley, University of 

California Press, 1974. 
BENJAMIN C. DUKE: Japan’s 
Militant Teachers: A History of the 
Left-Wing Teachers’ Movement. 
Honolulu, The University of 
Hawaii Press, 1973. 


INCE THE END of World War Il, 
apan has undergone a process of 
major political, economic, and so- 
ial change which has been both 
amazingly nondisruptive of tradi- 
tional social relations and surpris- 
ingly nonviolent. In this respect, 
apan stands in stark contrast to 
a number of other Asian nations 
where political and social organi- 
zations have been convulsed by 
frequent revolutions, coups, and 
civil wars. Despite the unprece- 
dented pace of economic growth 
and the attendant rapid restruc- 
turing of the Japanese economy, 
apan, ruled by a succession of 
conservative but nonauthoritarian 
governments, has continued to en- 
joy an impressive level of social 
and political stability as well as an 
sxceptionally high degree of civil 
‘iberty. No wonder that Japan is 
idely looked upon as a bright 
spot in a generally dark interna- 
ional picture. 

Yet, at times, this comforting 
mage of contemporary Japan is 


blotted by seemingly contradictory 
events. Thousands of young Jap- 
anese activists appear on our tele- 
vision screens as they fiercely 
battle a phalanx of riot police, 
armed like samurai with shields 
and helmets. Such confrontations 
with the guardians of the Japanese 
establishment have earned the 
Zengakuren (All-Japan Students’ 
Self-Government Federation) radi- 
cals international renown. So have 
the many reports of their bloody, 
internecine factional strife. More 
recently, manifestations of Jap- 
anese radicalism have spilled over 
onto the international scene, as 
Sekigun (Red Army) militants have 
operated in alliance with Middle 
Eastern extremists to carry out 
dramatic acts of terrorism abroad. 

This phenomenon of violent 
radicalism raises troubling ques- 
tions about tensions within Jap- 
anese society and the stability of 
the existing social order. One re- 
calls the powerful current of pre- 
war nationalist extremism and 
how it arrested and eventually re- 
versed Japan’s progress toward a 
more liberal regime. Do the cur- 
rents of extremism continue to run 
deep in Japan, and do they now 
find expression primarily in leftist 
radicalism? Are there identifiable 
sources of discontent? The ques- 
tion of the causes of contemporary 
Japanese radicalism thus poses 
itself. Is this radicalism largely a 
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reflection of trends that one can 
observe in other developed coun- 
tries, or is there something spe- 
cifically Japanese about it? To 
what extent is it a generational 
problem? What role do social in- 
equities and distinct social groups 
play? 

Although the Japanese radical 
movement has itself produced a 
substantial body of literature, the 
fact that this literature tends to 
be almost entirely of a theoretical 
and polemical nature has denied 
us the specific data and informa- 
tion that would allow us to probe 
these questions with some degree 
of realism and confidence. More- 
over, while it is true that in recent 
years Japanese political scientists, 
cultural anthropologists, and psy- 
chologists have published a num- 
ber of valuable studies that aid 
our understanding of the contra- 
dictions and tensions inherent in 
contemporary Japanese society at 
large,* these studies, by their very 
nature, tend toward broad, theo- 
retical generalizations and do not 


1 Among such studies available in English 
are Hiroshi Minami, Psychology of the 
Japanese People, Honolulu, East-West Center, 
1970; Chie Nakane, Japanese Society, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1970; 
Takeshi Ishida, Japanese Society, New York, 
Random House, 1971; Isaiah Ben-Dasan 
(pseud.), The Japanese and the Jews, 

New York, Weatherhill, 1972; and Takeo Doi, 
The Anatomy of Dependence, Tokyo, 
Kodansha International, 1973. 
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fill the need for specific, detailed 
case studies that could corrobo- 
rate or modify our notions about 
Japanese society, particularly with 
regard to the sources and role of 
radicalism in the context of post- 
war Japan. In view of this need, 
the two works under review, focus- 
ing on specific manifestations of 
Japanese anti-establishment spirit, 
are most welcome. 


KRAUSS’ STUDY focuses on the 
radical student population—“radi- 
cal” here meaning left-wing radi- 
cal—which has been a key ele- 
ment in the anti-establishment 
movement in Japan. American and 
Japanese anthropologists have 
studied Japanese communities at 
various moments in time and re- 
Studied them a number of years 
later to determine the size and 
direction of ongoing changes in 
life-styles and organizational pat- 
terns. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, however, Krauss is the first 
to have restudied in depth a seg- 
ment of the Japanese radical 
movement. His findings should 
therefore provide new _ insights 
into the evolution of radicals in 
contemporary Japanese society, 
with all that this development 
portends for the future of Japan. 
The year 1960 was a turbulent 
one in Japan. Mass demonstrations 
(in which students played a ma- 
jor, if not the major, part) led to 
violence in the streets, forced the 
cancellation of US _ President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s planned 
visit to Tokyo, and eventually led 
to the fall of the Nobusuke Kishi 
government. Japan seemed on the 
verge of a major political up- 
heaval. In the aftermath of these 
events, the well-known Japanese 
sociologist Kazuko Tsurumi was 
able to interview some 100 stu- 
dents who had been involved in 
the events of 1960. The student 


Sample was drawn primarily from 
prestigious campuses that tradi- 
tionally have provided the Jap- 
anese government and business 
community with their top person- 
nel. Krauss was able to use these 
data as a point of departure for 
his restudy. A major objective was 
to establish what happens to radi- 
cal students once they leave the 
campus—obviously a crucial ques- 
tion for any analysis of the sources 
and significance of Japanese radi- 
calism. 

On this point, it has been widely 
assumed in Japan and accepted 
in the West that the Japanese stu- 
dent activist, once he graduates, 
allows himself to be absorbed into 
the governmental and business 
establishment and has no diffi- 
culty accommodating to it. From 
student radical to proud member 
of the giant Mitsubishi combine is 
the way this evolution has often 
been described, thus suggesting 
that the radical student move- 
ment, which forms the inspiration- 
al nucleus and often also supplies 
the shock troops of Japanese anti- 
establishment movements, is es- 
sentially a generational problem. 
Krauss’ findings, however, cast 
doubt on this hypothesis. 

Although he was able to reinter- 
view only a little more than half 
of the original sample and these 
respondents were all located in 
urban areas, he discovered that a 
substantial portion, particularly 
those who had been the most ac- 
tivist, had failed to enter govern- 
ment service or to seek employ- 
ment in top business firms—the 
careers to which their training and 
qualifications would normally have 
led. 

It would seem logical to expect 
that if in fact the majority of the 
students who had actively partici- 
pated in the 1960 movement had 
not subsequently been absorbed 
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by the establishment or at least 
not been willing to accommodate 
to it, a much greater degree of 
political instability than actually 
exists woud be evident in Japan) 
today. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion, from 
reading Krauss’ study, that a not 
insignificant portion of the activist 
student elite carried over radical 
beliefs into their post-university, 
lives aS academics, researchers, 
media workers, and small busi- 
nessmen. We can only speculate 
about the significance of that fact. 
for the evolution of Japanese so- 
ciety. It may well be that the con-| 
tinued alienation of an admittedly 
small group of Japanese intellec- 
tuals will have political effect only 
in the event that an economic or 
some other form of national crisis 
should create major social disloca-) 
tions and discontinuities. In a) 
more optimistic vein, one might 
see these elements combining. 
with other forces in Japanese so- 
ciety to press for a more activist 
government role in removing) 
social and economic inequities. 

Krauss’ and Tsurumi’s investi- 
gations offer some interesting in- 
sights into the social backgrounds 
of Japanese student radicals. For 
one thing, they reveal that a rela 
tively much larger percentage of! 
these radicals comes from high- 
and medium-status families (e.g., 
managers, professionals)—as for) 
that matter, do the majority of) 
students enrolled in Japan’s aca- 
demic institutions? — than from) 


in Japan, New York, Teachers’ College Press, i 
1965, p. 121. Passin presents the statistics 
listed below, citing a survey undertaken by 
the Japanese Education Ministry (Mombusho), |: 
Nihon no Seicho to Kyoiku (Japan's Growth 
and Education), Tokyo, 1962. 
USSR USA 

University students: 

Higher-class origin 50 63 73 

Lower-class origin 50 37 27 


lower-status families (e.g., shop- 
keepers and farmers). Thus, in 
most instances, there had been no 
adverse economic circumstances 
in the family that might have 
influenced the student’s turn to- 
ward radical activism. Also, con- 
trary to what might be assumed, 
the Japanese pattern does not 
seem to conform to the usual “‘stu- 
dent rebel’ syndrome. In fact, 
there appears to be a reverse cor- 
relation in Japan: those families 
that could be described as permis- 
Sive were found to be much more 
likely to have produced radical 
offspring than those which tried 
to impose traditional values. 


AS A RULE, relatively few young 
people who become convinced 
that society requires radical 
change actually attempt to imple- 
ment these convictions through 
direct or violent action, and fewer 
still continue such action into 
adulthood. For most, radical ac- 
tion is not a continuum, but rather 
an intermittent response to stim- 
uli, pressures, or provocations. 
What, then, prompts a Japanese 
to translate radical beliefs into 
militant action? Duke’s history of 
the left-wing teachers’ movement 
n Japan has something to say on 
that score, at least by implication. 

The postwar history of Japanese 
ducation has been marked by a 
ontinued, sharp confrontation be- 
ween the conservative education- 

authorities in Tokyo and 
ikkyoso, the militant National 
eachers’ Union, which has played 
major role in most anti-govern- 
ent mass actions. At issue have 
een the rights and duties of 
eachers as well as the content of 
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education and the government’s 
social and foreign policies. Duke 
concludes his historical account of 
the movement's origin and evolu- 
tion with an attempt to analyze 
the causes of its militancy. But 
while he sees “innumerable fac- 
tors” underlying the organization’s 
militant policies, he fails to dis- 
cuss them, with the sole exception 
of “Nikkyoso’s left-wing leader- 
ship” (p. 189). That leadership, 
he notes, is composed of men who 
support either the Socialist or the 
Communist Party, both of which 
Stand in strong opposition to the 
conservative government. Duke, 
however, does not see Communist 
influence as a decisive element in 
the militant policies and actions 
of the teachers’ organization; 
rather, he seeks an explanation in 
“postwar poverty and .. . con- 
servative reforms of the American 
Occupation reforms”  superim- 
posed on the legacy of nationalism 
and economic depression from 
prewar Japan (p. 202). 

It is true that for some time now 
the Japanese Communist Party 
(JCP) has been evolving in the di- 
rection of its West European 
counterparts, strengthening its 
autonomy from Moscow and Pe- 
king while building broad, popular 
support through a strategy of 
moderation. This is one of the rea- 
sons why major portions of the 
activist Japanese Left find it diffi- 
cult to view the JCP any longer 
as a revolutionary force and reject 
cooperation with it. But granted 
that Duke’s analysis capsulized 
above is correct, what does it tell 
us about the factors that have so 
frequently prompted the Teachers’ 
Union—and other Japanese labor 


organizations—to engage in mili- 
tant anti-government action? 

As Duke points out in analyzing 
the attitudes of the leaders of the 
Teachers’ Union, the residual ef- 
fects of prewar Japanese condi- 
tions and the often inflexible 
stance of postwar Japanese gov- 
ernments have contributed im- 
portantly to the present situation. 
So, of course, has the Marxist 
world view, which in this century 
has markedly shaped the Japanese 
intelligentsia’s outlook on political 
and social change. Even so, to 
judge by the way conflicts tend to 
be resolved among Japanese, vio- 
lence and violent change are not 
characteristic features of Jap- 
anese society. Nor does radicalism 
appear to have a broad base in 
Japan—perhaps, as social anthro- 
pologist Professor Chie Nakane 
has suggested,’ because Japan is 
a homogeneous society founded 
on a vertical organizational prin- 
ciple and hence rather stable. At 
any rate, both the realities of post- 
war Japan—including the gradual 
advance toward a welfare state 
and the conservative government’s 
increasingly felt need to widen its 
political base and modify its poli- 
cies to that end—and the world- 
wide transformation of Marxist 


dogma under the impact of 
changing economic and _ social 
conditions appear to _ militate 


against the appeal of Japanese 
movements advocating radical, 
violent, or abrupt change. Given a 
continuation of these trends, it 
seems unlikely that radicalism as 
a political force will have much of 
a future in Japan. 


3 See Chie Nakane, op. cit., pp. 149-150. 
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In the essay-review, “The French CP’s Many Faces,” by 
Roy C. Macridis (Problems of Communism, May-June 
1976), a passage from Ronald Tiersky’s volume, French 
Communism, 1920-1972, is incorrectly quoted. The quo- 
tation (appearing in column 2, page 59) should read: “The 
French Communists will surely continue to change, but in 
a still incompletely structured direction whose end point 
remains itself delicately vulnerable to the will of men and 
the accidents of history... .” 


In the article, “Khrushchev Reconsidered,” by George W. 
Breslauer (Problems of Communism, September-October 
1976), a typographical error changes the meaning of a 
quotation from Jerry Hough's article, “Political Participa- 
tion in the Soviet Union” (Soviet Studies, January 1976). 
The quotation (in paragraph 3, column 1, page 19) should 
read: “with the exception of a few of those on [not /n] the 
past, nearly all debates are richer and freer than they were 
under Khrushchev.” 
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